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KING  CHARLES  I. 

Came  to  the  crown  in  1635,  and  was  beheaded  in  1648.  1Ch6 
following  is  his  speech  from  the  throne  on  meeting  bis  first 
JKirlian^ent*  It  contains  nothing  tery  remarkable,  but  tnay  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  the  style  that  was  in  use  at  the  time.  The  chief 
subject  of  the  speech  is  the  war  with  Spain,  in  which  the  country 
was  then  engaged.  I'here  is  also  an  allusion  to  the  pls^e,  which 
at  that  time  prevailed  in  London. 


I^tag  Charles  the  First^s  Speech  ai  op^nitig  the  Session* 

My  lords  spiritual  and  teihporal,  and  you  gentlemen  of 
the  bouse  of  commons,  in  this  parliament  assembled  : 
1  may  thank  God,  that  the  business  to  be  treated  on  at 
thU  time  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  needs  no  eloquence 
to  set  it  forth ;  for  I  am  neither  able  to  do  it,  nor  doth 
it  stand  with  my  nature  to  spend  much  time  in  words. 
It  is  no  new  busineiss,  being  already  happily  begun  by  my 
fiithtrr  of  blessed  memory,  who  is  with  God,  therefore  it 
needeth  no  nnrrative  :  1  hope  in  God  you  will  go  on  to 
maiatain  it,  as  freely  as  you  advised  my  father  to  do  it. 
It  is  true,  he  may  seem  to  some  to  have  been  slack  to 
Vol.  I.  1 
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begin  so  just  and  ^so  glorious  a  work  ;  but  it  was  his 
wisdom  that  made  him  loth  to  begin  a  work,  until  he 
might  find  a  means  to  maintain  it.  But  after  that  he 
saw  how  much  he  was  abused  in  the  confidence  he  had 
with  other  states,  and  was  confirmed  by  your  advice 
to  run  the  course  we  are  ii>,  with  your  engagement  to 
maintain  it,  I  need  not  press  to  prove  how  willingly  he 
took  your  advice ;  for,  the  preparations  that  are  made 
are  better  able  to  declare  it,  than  I  to  speak  it.  The 
assistance  of  those  in  Germany,  the  fleet  that  is  ready 
for  action,  with  the  rest  of  the  preparations,  which  I 
have  only  followed  my  father  in,  do  sufficiently  prove, 
that  he  entered  (not  superficially,  but  really  and  heartily,} 
into  this  action. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  hope  that  you  do  re- 
member,  that  you  were  pleased  to  employ  me  to  advise 
my  father  to  break  ofi*  those  two  treaties  that  were  on 
foot,  so  that  I  cannot  say  that  I  came  hither  a  free  un- 
engaged man.  It  is  true^  I  came  into  this  business 
willingly  and  freely,  like  a  young  man,  and  consequently 
rashly ;  but  it  was  by  your  interest,  your  engagement : 
so  that  though  it  were  done  like  a  young  man,  yet  I 
cannot  repent  me  of  it,  and  I  think  none  can  blame 
me  for  it,  knowing  the  love  and  fidelity  you  have  (ever) 
borne  to  your  kings ;  having  myself,  likewise,  some  little 
experience  of  your  afiections.  I  pray  you  remember, 
that  this  being  my  first  action^  and  begun  by  your  ad- 
vice and  intreaty,  what  a  great  dishonour  it  were  (both) 
to  you  and  me,  if  this  action,  so  begun,  should  fail  of 
the  assistance  you  are  able  to  give  me.  Yet  knowing 
the  constancy  of  your  love  both  to  me  and  the  business, 
I  needed  not  to  have  said  this,  but  only  to  show  what 
care  and  sense  I  have  of  your  honours  and  mine  own, 
I  must  intfeat  you  likewise  to  consider  of  the  times  y^c 
are  in,  how  that  I  must  adventure  your  lives  (which  I 
should  be  loth  to  do)  should  I  continue  you  here  long ; 
and  you  must  venture  the  business,  if  you  be  slow 
in  your  resolutions.     Wherefore  I  hope  you  will  take 
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such  grave  (and  wise) '  counsel,  as  you  wiU  ei^pedite 
wfaatt  you  have  in  hand  to  do :  which  will  do  me  and 
yourselves  an  infinite  deal  of  honour ;  you«  in  shewing 
]rour  love  to  me,  and  me,  that  I  may  perfect  that  work 
which  my  father  hath  so  happily  begun. 

Last  of  dl,  because  some  malicious  men  may,  and 
as  I  hear^  have  g^ven  out,  that  I  am  not  so  true  a  keeper 
and  maintainer  of  the  true  religion  that  I  profess,  I 
assure  you»  that  I  may  with  St.  Paul  say,  that  I  have 
been  trained  up  at  Uamsdiel's  feet:  and  although  I 
shall  never  be  so  arrogant  as  to  assume  ntAo  myself  the 
rest,  I  shall  so  far  shew  the  end  of  it,  that  all  the  world 
aru^  see,  that  no  man  hath  been,  nor  ever  shall  be, 
more  desirous  to  maintain  the  religion  I  profess  than  I 
Aallbe. 

Now  because  I  am  unfit  for  much  speaking,  I  mean 
to  brifig  up  the  fashion  of  my  predecessors,  to  have  my 
lord  keeper  speak  for  me  in  most  things :  therefcnre  I 
have  commanded  him  to  speak  something  unto  you  at 
this  time,  which  b  more  for  formality  than  any  gfeat 
ttsMer  he  hath  to  say  unto  you. 


SIR  EDWARD  COKE, 
(LardCMef  Justice,  and  mthar  of  the  InititutesJ 

Was  bora  in  1550^  and  died  in  1 6S4.  He  was  removed  from  his 
office,  in  1616,  and  first  joined  the  popular  side  in  parfiament  iit 
1631.  There  is  die  same  quainmess  and  pitbneB»  in  the  other 
speeches  which  ape  given  of  this  celebrated  lawyer,  that  will  be 
fooad  in  the  following  one.  It  is  a  little  remarkable,  that  almost 
all  the  abases  of  expenditure!  and  heads  of  (sconomical  teformi 
which  were  the  objects  of  Mr.  BurlLo's  famous  bill|  aM  here  dis- 
tincUy  enumerated. 

Debate  an  a  Motion  for  the  Supply^ 

Old  Sir  Edward  Coke  be^s  as  usual,  in  this  debate, 
with  some  Latin  sentences  i^^Afe^essitas  ajfectata^  in- 
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vincibilis^  et  improvida.  The. two. last,  he  said,  break 
all  laws  and  orders,  and  must  be  supplied  ;  but  if  their 
necessities  came  by  ^vantonness,  then  no  such  cause 
to  give.  Neutrqlitas  nee  amicos  parity  n^c  inUmcos 
tollit.  Commune  periculum  commune  auxtlium.  No 
king  can  subsist  in  an  honourable  estate  without  three 
abilities  :  First;  To  be  able  to  maintain  himself  against 
sudden  invasions.  Secondly,  to  aid  his  allies  and  con- 
federates. Thirdly,  to  reward  his  well-d^s^rving  ser- 
vants. But  he  urged,  there,  was  a  leak  in  the  govern- 
ment, of  which  leak  such  as  these,  were  the  causes : 
frauds  in  the  customs  ;  treaty  about  the  Spanish  match  ; 
new  invented  offices,  with. large  fees;  old  unprofitable 
offices,  which  the  king  might  justly  take  away  with  law, 
love  of  his  people,  and  his  own  honour ;  the  presidentships 
of  York  and  Wales  ;  multiplicity  of  offices  in  oji^  man; 
every  officer  to  live  on  hb  own  office ;  the  kinjg^'s  house- 
hold out  of:  order ;  new  tables  kept  there  made  the 
leakage  the  greater ;  .voluntary  amiulties  pr  pensions, 
which  ought  to  be  stopped  till  the  king  was  o\it  of  debt, 
and  able  to  pay  them.  In  the  4tk  of  Henry  IV.  no  mau 
was  to  beg  of  the  king  till  he  was  out  of  debt.  Lastly, 
that  all  unnecessary  charges,  costly  diet,  apparel,  build- 
ings, &c.  increase  still  the  leakage, 

To  apply  some  means  for  remedy,  the  multiplicity  of 
forests  and  parks,  now  a  great  charge  to  the  \.mg, 
might  be  drawn  into  a  great  benefit  to  him  ;  that  under- 
standing officers  be  employed  in  the  king's  house  to 
reduce  it  to  its  angient  form,  and  not  with  sir  Lionel 
Cranfield  to  divide  a  goose  ;  and  that  his  shop-boys  be 
not  taken  from  his  shops  and  placed  in  the  green  cloth ; 
that  the  gr0at  offices  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  be 
put  into  tfte  hands  of  able  men  that  have  experience,  as 
admiralty's  places,  &c.  The. king's  ordinary  charge  in 
Edward  III.'s  time  was  borpe  by  the  king's  ordinary 
revenue,  Ireland  at  that  time  was  also  30,000/.  a  year 
|>enefit  to  the  kingi  but  now  a  great  charge  to  him. 
Tp  petition  the  king  rather  for  a  iogig^e  than  a  r/ictori^w 
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hand;*  a  strait  than  an  open  one.  Move  for  a  com- 
mittee to  put  down  these,  and  such  other  heads  as  shall 
beo&red. 


SIR  ROBERT  COTTON. 

(  The  famous  Antiquary  J 

Wu  bom  1 570  and  died  1 63 1 «  He  was  made  a  baronet  by  James  I. 
and  was  one  of  the  opposition  party  in  the  time  of  his  successor. 
The  speech  which  follows  was  occasioned  by  some  offence  taken 
^y  the  court  at  the  severe  reflections  cast  upon  the  duke  of 
Buckuigham  in  the  house  of  commons.  It  is.  as  one  might  expect^ 
lamed,  full  of  facts  and  authorities^  containing  motters  which  no 
doubt  were  thoii^bt  to  b^  of  ^^reat  weight  and  moment. 


Mr.  Speaker^ 

Although   the  constant    wisdom  of  this  house   of 
commons  did  well  and  worthily  appear,  in  censuring 

'  This  mode  of  expression  seems  natural  enough  to  any  one  w^io 
vss  familiar  with  Cicero's  description  of  the  difference  between 
logic  and  rhetoric^  and  who  knew  that  most  of  his  hearers  either 
were,  or  would  be  thought  equally  learned.  It  was  a  convenient 
fthort-hand  language  to  those  who  were  hardly  ever  accustomed  to 
think  or  speaik  but  in  classical  allusions,  and  which  no  one  could 
sffcct  to  misunderstand  without  first  exposing  his  own  ignorance  ;— 
it«asa«ortoffpor<//o  1^  vjit.  So  that  its  t)eing  abrupt  and&r- 
fetcbed  would  be  a  recommendation  of  it^  and  would  evm  give  it  ai| 
air  of  ^mplicity  with  men  of  deep  learning,  as  being  more  in  the 
way  of  their  habitual  and  favourite  train  of  ideas  But  this  style^ 
which  may  be  called  the  abstruse  or  pedantic,  is  soon  exploded  when 
knowledge  becomes  more  generally  diffused,  and  the  pretension  to 
tt  umrersal :  when  there  are  few  persons  who  profess  to  be  very 
kamed)  and  nosie  are  contented  to  be  thought  entirely  ignorant ; 
when  every  one  who  can  read  is  a  critic ;  when  the  reputation  of 
taste  and  good  sense  is  not  confined  to  an  ^  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  a  man's 
QoderstaBdiDgan  eloquent  discourse*  or  even  to  his  making  one,  that 
he  abpuld  ever  have  read  a  definitipn  either  of  logic  or  rhetoric. 
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that  ill  advised  member  the  kfit  dajr,  for  trenching  so 
&r  into  their  ancient  liberties,  and  might  encourage 
each  wortliy  servant  of  the  public  here  to  oSa  up 
freely  his  counsel  and  opinion,  yet,  since  these  walls 
cannot  conceal  from  the  ears  of  captious,  guilty,  and 
revengeful  mei}  without^  the  counsel  and  debates  within, 
I  will  endeavour,  as  my  dear  mind  is  free  from  any 
personal  distaste  of  any  one,  so  to  express  the  honest 
thoughts  of  my  heart,  and  discharge  the  best  care  of  my 
trust,  as  no  person  shall  justly  tax  my  innocent  and 
public  mind ;  except  his  conscience  shall  make  him 
guilty  of  such  crimes  as  worthily  have  in  parliament 
impeached  others  in  older  times.  I  will  therefore, 
widi  as  much  brevity  as  I  can,  set  down  how  these 
disorders  have  by  dep^es  sprung  up  in  our  own 
memories;  how  the  wisdom  of  the  best  and  wisest 
ages  did  of  old  redress  the  like ;  and  lastly  /  what  modest 
and  dutiful  course  I  would  wish  to  be  followed  by  our- 
selves in  this  so  happy  spring  of  our  hopeful  master. 
For,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  to  judge  but  to  present : 
the  redress  is  above  ad  querimoniam  vulgi.  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  so  long  as  those  attended  about  our  l^te  sove- 
reign master,  now  with  God,  as  had  served  the  late 
queen,  of  happy  memory,  debts  of  the  crown  wore  not 
so  great;  commissions  and  grants  not  so  ofken  com- 
plained of  in  parliament;  trade  flourished  ;  pensions 
not  so  many,  though  more  than  in  the  late  queen's 
title,  for  they  exceeded  not  18,000/.  now  near 
120,000/. ;  all  things  of  moment  were  carried  by  public 
debate  at  the  council  table;  no  honours  set  to  sale, 
|L0  places  of  judicature ;  laws  against  priests  and 
fccusanta  were  executed ;  resort  of  papists  to  ambas- 
sadors' houses  barred  and  punished,  his  m^esty  by 
daily  direction  to  all  his  ministers,  and  by  his  own 
pen,  declaring  his  dislike,  of  that  profession ;  no  waste- 
ful expences  in  fruitless  ambassages ;  nor  any  transcend* 
ent  power  in  any  one  minister.  For  matters  of  state 
the  council  chamber  held  up  the  fit  and  ancient  dignity* 
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So  long  as  »y  lord  of  Somerset  stood  in  state  of  grace^ 
and  had  by  bis  majesty's  favour  the  trust  of  the  signet 
seaif  he  oft  would  glory  justly,  that  there  passed  neither 
to  himself  or  his  frioids  any  long  grants  of  his  higbness's 
lands  or  penstons.  For  of  that  which  him^lf  had^  he 
paid  20,000£  towards  the  marriage  portion  of  the 
king^s  daughter.  His  care  was  to  pass  no  monopoly  or 
illegal  grant ;  and  that  scune  members  of  this  house  can 
wkness-  by  his  charge  unto  them.  No  giving  way  to 
the  sale  of  honours,  as  a  breach  upon  the  nobility  (for 
sach  were  his  own  words,)  refusing  sir  John  Roper's 
ofiice,  then  tendered,  to  procure  him  to  be  made  a 
baron.  The  match  with  Spain  then  offered,  (and  with 
con£tion  to  require  no  further  toleration  in  religion  than 
ambassadors  here  are  allowed)  he,  discovering  thd 
double  dealing  and  the  danger,  dissuaded  his  majesty 
from;  and  left  him  so  far  in  distrust  of  the  faith  of  that 
king,  and  his  great  instrument,  Cxondomar,  then  here 
residing,  that  his  majesty  did  term  him  long  time  after 
a  Jugging  Jack.  Thus  stood  the  effect  of  his  power 
with  his  majesty  when^  tlie  clouds  of  his  misfortune  fell 
upon  him«  What  tl^  future  advices  led  in,  we  may 
well  remember.  The  marriage  with  Spain  was  again 
renewed ;  Gondomar  declared  an  honest  man ;  popery 
heartened,  by  employing  suspected  persons  for  condi- 
tions of  conveniency  ;  the  forces  of  his  majesty  in  the 
Palatinate  withdrawn,  upon  Spanish  faith  improved 
here  and  believed,  by  which  his  highness's  children 
have  lost  their  patrimony,  and  more  money  been  spent 
in  fruitless  ambassages  than  would  have  maintained  an 
army  fit  to  have  recovered  that  country  ;  our  old  and 
£ist  albes  disheartened  by  that  tedious  and  dangerous 
treaty  ;  and  the  king  our  now  master  exposed  to  so 
great  a  peril,  as  no  wise  and  faithful  council  would  ever 
have  advised  :  errors  in  government,  more  in  misfortune 
by  weak  councils  than  in  prmces. 

The  loss  of  the  country  of  Poyntou  in  France,  was 
laid  to  bishop  Wickham's  charge  in  the  first  of.  Richard 
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II.  for  persuading  the  king  to  forbear  tending  aid  when 
it  was  required  ;  a  capital  crime  in  Parliament.  The 
loss  of  the  duchy  of  Maine  was  laid  to  De  la  Pole» 
duke  of  Suffolk,  (28  Henry  VI.)  in  singly  and  unwisely 
treating  of  a  marriage  in  France.  A  Spanish  treaty  lost 
the  Palatinate :  whose  counsel  hath  pronounced  so  great 
power  to  the  Spanish  agent  (as  never  before)  to  effect 
freedom  to  so  niany  priests  as  have  been  of  late,  and  to 
become  a  solicitor  almost  in  every  tribunal  for  the  ilU 
affected  subjects,  of  the  state,  is  worth  the  inquiry. 

What  grants  of  impositions,  before  crossed,  have 
lately  been  complained  of  in  parliament  ?  as  that  of  ale* 
houses,  gold  thread,  intermitted  cUstoms,  and  many 
more,  the  least  of  which  would  have  (50  Edward  III.) 
been  adjudged  in  parliament  a  heinous  crime,  as  well  as 
those  of  Lyon  and  Latimer.  The  4uke  of  Suffolk,  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VI.  in  procuring  such  another  grants 
in  derogation  of  the  common  law,  was  adjudged  m  par* 
liament. 

The  gift  of  honours,  kept  as  the  most  sacred  treasure 
of  the  state,  now  set  to  sale.  Parliaments  have  been 
suitors  to  the  king  to  bestow  those  graces,  as  in  the  times 
of  Edward  HI.  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  VL  More  now 
led  in  by  that  way  only,  than  all  tlje  merits  of  the  best 
deservers  have  got  these  last  500  years.  So  tender  was 
the  care  of  elder  times,  that  it  is  an  article  (28  Henry 
VI.)  in  parliament  against  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  that  he 
had  procured  for  himself  and  some  few  others,  such 
titles  of  honour,  and  those  so  irregular,  that  he  was  the 
first  that  was  ever  earl,  marquis,  and  duke,  of  the  self 
same  place.  Edward  I.  restrained  the  number,  in 
policy,  that  would  have  challenged  a  writ  by  tenure : 
and  how  this  proportion  may  suit  with  the  profit  of  the 
state,  we  cannot  tell.  Great  deserts  have  now  no  other 
recompence  than  costly  rewards  from  the  king ;  for  we 
are  now  at  a  vile  price  of  that  which  was  once  inestima- 
ble. If  worthy  persons  have  been  advanced  freely  to 
places  of  greatest  trust,  I  shall  be  glad.     Spencer  was 
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eondemned  in  the  14  Edward  II.  for  dlsplacinggood 
servants  about  the  king,  and  putting  in  his  friends  and 
followers,  nor  leaving  either  in  the  church  orcommon- 
weaidi,  a  place  to  any,  before  a  fine  was  paid  unto  him 
for  his  dependence.     The  like  in  part  was  laid  by  par^ 
Gament  on  De  la  Pde.     It  cannot  but  be  a  sad  hearing 
unto  us  ally  what  my  lord  treasurer  lately  told  us  of  his 
majesty's  great  debts^  high  engagements,  and  present 
wants ;  the  noise  whereof  I  wish  may  ever  rest  inclosed 
within  these  walls.    For,  what  an  encouragement  it  may 
be  to  our  enemies,  and  a  disheartening  to  our  friends,  I 
cannot  tell.     The. danger  of  those  (if  any,  they  have 
been  the  cause)  is  great  and  fearful.     It  was  no  snudl 
motive  to  the  parliament,  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  ta 
banish  the  king's  half  brethren  for  procuring  to  them- 
selves so  large  prc^ortion  of  crown  lands.    Gaveston 
and  Spencer,  for  doing  the  like  for  themselves  and  their 
followers  in  the  time    of   Edward  11.   and  the  lady 
Vessy,  for  procuring  the  like  for  her  brother  Beaumont, 
was  banished  the  court.     Michael  De  la  Pole  was  con^ 
demned  (10  Richard  IL)  in  parliament,  amongst  other 
crimes,  for  procuring  lands  and  pensions  from  the  king, 
and  having  employed  the  subsidies  to  other  ends  diaa 
the  grant  intended.    His  grand-child,  William  duke  of 
Suffolk,  for  the  like  was  censured.   (28  Henry   VI.) 
The  great  bishop  of  Winchester  (50  Edward  III.)  was 
put  upon  the  king's  mercy  by  psurliament,  for  wasting 
in  dme  of  peace  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  and  gifts  of 
the  pe<^le,  to  the  yearly  oppression  of  the  common- 
wealth.    Offences  of  this  nature  were  urged,  to  the 
raining  of  the  last  duke  of  Somerset,  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward VL    More  fearful  examples  may  be  found  too 
frequent  in  records.     Such  improvidence  and  ill  counsel 
led  Henry  III.  into  so  great  a  strait,  as  after  he  had 
pawned  some  part  of  his  foreign  territories,  broke^  up 
his  house,  and  sought  his  diet  at  abbeys  and  religious 
houses,  engaged  not  only  his  own  jewels^  but  thoso  of 
Vol.  I.  2 
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the  sbrme  of  St.  Edward  at  WesMinsfer,  he  wasifatht 
end  not  content,  but  constrained  to  lay  to  fuxm  {m 
some  of  his  sucoeasorB  after  did)  magnmn  ebnmam 
Anglia^  the  crown  of  England.  To  draw  you  out.to  the 
life  the  image  of  fivmer  kings'  extremities^  I  will  tell  ]roa 
what  I  fbund  ^ce  this  assembly  at  Oxford,  writtett  i^ 
a  reverend  man,  twice  vice-dnmoettor  of  tUs  place } 
his  naiine  was  Gascoign ;  a  man  thait  saw  tiie  tragedy  of 
De  la  Pole.  He  tells  you,  that  the  revenues  of  the 
crouoi  were  so  rent  away  by  iU  counsel,  that  the  kin^ 
was  enforced  to  live  de  taUagio  popidi ;  diat  the  king 
was  grown  in  debt  fuinque  centena  millia  MrUPWn  t 
that  his  great  favorite,  in  treating  of  a  foreign  nuur* 
riage  had  lost  his  master  a  foreign  duchy  ;  that  to  Work 
has  ends,  he  bad  caused  the  king  to  adjourn  the  par* 
liament  in  vilRs  et  remotit  partibus  regnij  where  few 
people  propter  defectum  hospitii  et  victuakum^  <iould 
aittejbid;  and  by  shifting  that  assembly  froni  place  to 
place,  to  inforce  {I  will  use  the  a,utbor's  own  words) 
tlks  paucos  qui  remanebant  de  eommunitate  regni^ 
oodecdcre  regi  qyamme  pessima.  When  the  parliament 
endeiivonred  by  an  act  of  resumption,  the  just  and  fre.* 
quent  way  to  repair  the  languishing  slaite  of  the  crown 
(for  all  from  Henry  HI.  but  one,  611  the  6  Henry  VIH* 
have  used  it),  this  great  man  told  the  king  it  was  ad 
dedtcus  regis^  and  forced  him  from  it :  to  which  the 
commons  answered,  although  veocati  lab^ribpe  ei  ex* 
perms  nunquam  coneederent  taxam  regi^  until  by 
authority  of  parliament  reeumeret  actualiter  cmt/iia  pet* 
tinentia  eorona  Anglue;  and  that  k  was  magis  ad 
dedeous  regisj  tb  kave  so  many  poor  men  in  intc^erable 
want,  to  whom  the  king  stood  then  indebted.  Yet 
nought  could  all  good  counsel  work,  until  by  parlianoent 
that  blid  man  was  banished  i  which  was  no  sooner 
done,  but  an  act  of  resumption  followed  the  inroUfrtent 
of  the  act  of  his  exilement.  That  was  a  speeding 
article  agsfinst  the  bishop  of  Winchester  andl  his  brother^ 
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in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  that  they  had  engfossed  the 
person  of  the  king  from  his  other  lords.  It  was  not 
ibi^^otten  agunst  Gaveston  and  Sp^ncer»  in  the  time  of 
Edward  IL  The  unhappy  ministers  of  Richard  IL 
Henry  VI.  and  Edward  VI.  felt  the  weight,  to  their 
foin,  of  the  like  errors.  I  hope  we  shall  not  complain 
in  pniianient  again  of  such* 

I  am  glad  we  have  neither  just  cause  or  undutiful 
dispositions  to  appoint  the  king  a  counsel  to  redress 
tbcM»  errors  in  parliament,  as  those  42  Henry  III.  We 
do  Dol  desire  as  5  Henry  IV.  or  29  Hmty  VI.  the 
removing  from  about  the  king  any  evil  counsellors  t  we 
do  not  request  a  choice  by  name,  as  14  Edward  II. 
3,  5,  11,  Richard  II.  8  Henry  IV.  or  31  Henry  VI. 
nor  to  swear  them  in  parliament,  as  35  Edward  I. 
9  Edward  if.  or  5  Richard  II.  or  to  line  them  out 
their  directions  of  rule,  as  43  Henry  III.  and  6  Henry 
VI.  or  dcsirt  that  which  Henry  III.  did  promise  in 
his  42d.  year,  se  acta  omnia  per  assensum  magnatum 
de  dmcilio  suo  ekctorum  et  sine  corum  assensu  nihil,* 
we  only  in  loyal  duty  offer  up  bur  humble  desires^  that 
sinc^  his  majesty  hath  with  advised  judgment  elected 
so  wise,  religious,  and  worthy  servants,  to  attend  him 
in  that  high  employment,  he  will  be  pleased  to  advise 
with  then*  together  a  way  of  remedy  for  these  disasters 
in  the  state,  brought  on  by  long  security  and  happy  peace, 
and  not  be  led  with  young  and  single  counsel. 


IZ  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM.        CA.D.  16«5. 

GEORGE  VILLIERS, 

(Created  Duke  of  Buckingham  by  James  I.  J 

Was  born  15^2,  and  was  assassinated  by  Felton  in  1&21.  It  is 
said  that  he  had  originally  but  an  indifferent  education.  Perhaps 
it  was  owin^  to  this  that  there  is  mor©  ease  and  vivacity,  and  less 
pcagantry,  in  the  style  of  his  speeches,  than  in  those  of  most  of 
his  cotemporaries.  We  can  hardly  account  for  it  from  his  hav- 
ing been  privately  tutored  by  king  James  the  First.  The  subject 
of  the  following  speech  was  the  war  with  Spain,  and  rcciwery  of 
the  Palatinate. 


That  the  first  and  last  tim^  he  had  the  honour  to  speak 
in  this  auditory  y  it  was  on  the  same  business ;  and  then  he 
was  so  happy  as  to  be  honoured  and  applauded  by  both 
houses  :  and  he  made  no  question,  but,  speaking  with  the 
same  heart,  and  on  the  same  business,  he  should  be  so 
now :  for,  if  they  looked  upon  the  change  of  affairs  in 
Christendom,  they  could  not  think  it  less  than  a  miracle, 
that  the  king  of  Spain  was  sought  and  courted  by  all  the 
irorld ;  he  was  become  master  of  the  Valtoline ;  had  broke 
all  Germaily  in  pieces,  and  was  possessed  of  the  Palati- 
nate. The  princes  of  Germany  were  weak,  and  not  able 
to  resist ;  and  by  reason  of  his  master's  neutrality,  caused 
by  a  treaty,  he  kept  all  other  kings  and  princes  in  awe. 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  Valtoline  is  at  liberty ;  the  war 
is  proclaimed  beyond  the  Alps ;  thekmg  of  iSenmark  b 
in  arms,  with  1 7,000 footand  6000  horse,  besides  commis- 
sicMisto  make  them  up  30,000;  the  king  of  Sweden  is  also 
interesting  himself ;  the  princes  of  the  union  are  revived ; 
the  king  of  France  is  engaged  against  Spain,  and  for  that 
purpose,  having  made  peace  with  his  own  subjects,  had 
joined  and  confederated  himself  with  Savoy  and  Venice. 
Why  should  not  he,  therefore,  hope  for  the  same  success, 
considering  that,  since  the  time  of  his  last  speech  to  both 
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Iiouaes,  there  was  not  one  action^  or  athougfat  of  ids,  that 
levelled  at  any  other  than  one  and  the  same  object,  which 
was  topleaae their  desires  ?  If  he  diouidcreditadi  nimoiirs^ 
which  he  would  not  do,  he  should  speak  with  some  confu* 
son  of  fear  to  hold  the  same  place  he  formerly  did  in 
tbear  affi^tions :  but,  having  still  the  same  virtuous  am* 
bition,  and  considering  hisown  heart  to  the  king  and  state,, 
be  could  find  no  cause  of  alteratipn,  but  was  all  courage 
and  confidence* 

Here  the  duke  made  a  request  to  the  house  of  commons, 
that  if  any  man  had  spoken  or  should  speak  any  thing  iii 
dischai^  of  his  conscience,  zeal  of  reformation,  or  love  to 
his  country,  which  may  seem  to  reflect  upon  some  parti- 
cular person,  he  may  be  the  last  that  shall  apply  itto  him- 
self: because  he  is  confidently  assured  of  two  things;  fii^t 
diat  they  are  s6justasnot  to  fall  upon  him  withofit  cause 
who  was  so  lately  approved  by  them;  and  seoc»dly,  that 
himself  shall  deserve  nothing  that  shall  misbecome  a 
fcitUul  £nglishman«^ 


DR.  JOHN  WILLIAMS, 

(Keeper  of  the  Great  Sealj  Bishop  o/Lincoiny  and 
a/ierwards  Archbishop  qfYorkyJ 

WatbominCaernanreDshirein  Walesin  I5SS,  and  died  ia  105Q» 
He  preached  Jsmes  the  First's  fiineral  sermon^  in  which  he  com- 
pared liiin  to  king  Solomon.  How  well  he  vras  qualified  for  this 
courtly  task  may  be  seen  by  the  following  spedmen. 


7%e  Lard  Keeper^ s  Speech. 

Mt  lords,  and  you  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  of 
the  house  of  commons  :  You  are  here  assembled  by  his 
majesty's  writs  and  royal  authority,  to  hold  a  new  par- 
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ltsmeiit,,thib  genehiU  aocmiit^  and  pamtwSui  GOtuicU  of  Uw 
iehowoed  kingdom :  wfasr^  if  we  fionsidttr  ar%fat  and 
think  of  diat  incdtepamfale  cfistsKC  betireea  the  su^. 
pmmt  faei|^  and  nufekj  of  a  mighty  nlbnareh^  and  the 
tabmissiVe  aweaad  kiiirlmeiaof  aioyal  subjective  irannat 
but  receive  exceeding  comfort  alid  contentment  in  the 
^me  and  cdaatkution  of  this  highest  cburt,  v/bt^rem  not 
Ac  prehttest  nobles,  and  grandees,  botthe  ccNBlnODs  of  all 
degrees  have  their  parts ;  and  wherein  that  high  majesty^ 
dodi  descend  to  admit,  orratherto  ihvilie  tbelmmldestof 
his  subjects,  to  conference  and  counsel  Mrith  him,  of  the 
grQBt,^vdghty,and  difienltaffasrsoftiiekingandkmedon) 
a  benefit  fuid  fiivour*  whcifiof  wc  cannot  be  too  sensible 
and  thankful;  for  sore  lam,  thatall  good  hearts  would  be 
both  semible  and  sorrowftil,  if  ivedid  waDtit,«xlthele« 
fiare  it  behoveth  all,  with  united  hearts,  and  minds  free 
from  distraction  and  diversion,  to  fix  their  tliougfats  upon 
counsels  and  consultations  worthy  of  such  an  assembly ; 
remembering,  that  in  it  is  presented  tlK^  majestyand  great- 
ness^the  authority  and  power,the  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
of  this  great  and  famous  nation :   and  it  behoveth  us  to 
magnify  and  bless  God,  that  hath  put  the  power  of  assem- 
blingparliamentsin  the  hands  of  him,  the  virtue(inherent) 
of  whose  person  doth  strive  withthe  greatness  ofhis  prince- 
ly lineage  and  descent,  whether  he  should  be  accounted 
major  or  meliarj  a  greater  king  or  a  better  man ;  and  of 
whom  you  have  had  so  much  trial  and  experience  diat  he 
doth  as  aflfectionatcly  love,  as  he  doth  exactly  know  and 
understand,  the  true  use  of  parliaments :  witness  his  daily 
and  unwearied  access  to  thishouse,beforehisaccession  to 
the  crown;  his  gracious  readiness  to  all  consequences  of 
importance ;  his  frequent  and  effectual  intercession  to  his 
blessed  father,  of  never  dying  memory,  for  the  good  of  the 
kingdom,  with  so  happy  success  that  both  this  and  future 
generations  shall  feel  it,  and  have  cause  to  rejoice  at  the 
success  of  his  majesty's  intercession.  And  when  the  royal 
diadem  descended  upon  himself,  presently,  in  the  midst  of 
his  tears  and  sighs  for  the  departure  of  his  most  dear  and 
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iDjral  laJOttf^inidie  iferj  fir^.ooBsuHatnmwith  hitupiivf 
eooiiril,wafl^resd?edtQm6etfaib'peopte«if  artupiont:  and 
Dosociai^r4id  ^  heavf  hinA'irf'tto;  destroying  a^ 
ferbear  Aase  dcacJHj  ttidDtsv^^vfaach  for  Mine  lime  iii4 
make  thn  place  imK»essible  ^  W  his  aEiajeciy  pmsoitfy  n^ 
solved  !to  recall  k,  and  iiadi  fiow  brought  jou  together^ 
and  in  >i  liappf  time,  I  trast,'  to  treat  and  contolt  with  oni^ 
formdnipea  aftdunkcd^ffectiona,  oiibaBt  diiiigatliat 
eoDoem  the  general  good. 

And  now  being  durs  a&sembfody  his  n)ajesty  hath  Cfom^. 
Bttaaded  me  lo  let  you  know,  that  hialove  and  afeetbm  to 
die  imUic  moyed  him  to  call  thiis  |)arUament  ^  and  looking 
into  the  danger,  and  the  spreading  of  that  lat^  mortatityi 
andiM%hing'tfae  msltifiideof  his  majesty  ^8{)i«t6ing4X3ea« 
siens,  and  urgMt  affidra  o^  ^ca[|e,  both^  at  Jimne  iiml 
abroad,  much^nnporting  the  safety  and  state  of  this  king* 
dons  the  same*affifotion  that  niovt:d  him  to  oaliJtvdoA 
forbid  turn  to  protoog  the  bitting  of  this  parlimnenti  and 
therefotb  fais  majesty,  re$otv:iiig'  to  confiifie  lYm  meeting 
to  a  sKort  time,  hath  confined  me  to  a  short  eir^d ;  atid 
that  is,  that  as  a  king,  most  agreeable  to  the  kingly  c^ce^ 
to  the  example  of  the  beet  times' and  to  theiVame  bfiho* 
dem  aifairsfhis  majesty  hath  eaifed  yon  together  to 
oonsnlt  and  adv&ss  of  provident  and  good  laws,  pitiitable 
for  the  poblic;  ^nd  fitting  Ibf  the  present  <^mes  and 
actions ;' feir  upon  such  depends  the  assurance  ifi  reK^ 
gionand  Qf  jMtice,  which  are  the  surest  plnai*s  flrnd 
bottresies  of  good  govemitient  in  a  kingdom  :  for  his 
majesty  doth  consider,  tbsrt  the  royal  throne,  oh  which 
God  out  of  his  mercy  to  us  hath  set  him,  is  the  foun- 
tain of  all  justice,  and  that  good  laws  are  the  streams' 
and  rills  by  which  the  benefit  and  use  of  this  fountain 
is  dispersed  to  his  people.  And  it  is  his  majesty's 
care  and  study,  that  his  people  may  see,  with  comfort 
and  joy  of  heart,  that  this  fountain  is  not  dry,  but 
they  and  their  posterity  may  rest  assured  and  confident 

•  The  Plague. 
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in  hi%  time,  to  receive  as  sonple  benefit  fram  this  fouritaint 
bjr  his  majesty's  mercy  and  justice,  as  ever  subjects  did  in 
the  time  of  the  most  eminent  princes,  amongst  hb  noble 
progenitors ;.  wherein^  as  hb  majesty  shews  .himself  most 
sensible  of, the  pubUc  good,  so  iveie  it  an  injury  to 
^his  great  and  honouraUe  assembly,  if  it  should  be  but 
doubted^  that  they  shall  not  oe  as  sen^ble  of  any  thiug 
that  nuiy  add  to  his  majesty's  honour,  virhich  cannot  but 
receive  a  high  degree  of  love  and  affection,  if  his  ma* 
Jesty,  succeeding  so  miny  religious,  wise,  and  renowned 
princes,  should  begin  his  reign  with  some  additions  unto 
those  good  laws  winch  tfieir  happy  and  glorious  times 
have  a&rded :  and  this  his  majesty  hath  caused  me  to 
desire  at  this  time  especially,  above  others ;  for  his  ma- 
jesty having^  at  his  royal  coronation,  lately  solemnized 
the  sacred  rites  of  that  blessed  marriage,  between  his 
people  and  him ;  and  therein  by  a  most  holy  oath,  vow* 
ed  the  protection  of  the  laws  and  maintenance  of 
peace,  both  to  church  and  people,  no  time  can  be  so  fit 
for  his  majesty  to  advise  and  consult  at  large  with  his 
people  as  at  this  present  time,  wherein  so  lately  his  ma- 
jesty.hath  vowed  protection  to  his  people,  and  they  have 
protested  their  allegiance  and  service  to  him. 

This  is  the  sum  of  the  charge  which  I  have  received 
from  his  msgesty  to  deliver  unto  you,  wherein  you  see 
his  majesty's  intent  to  the  public ;  and,  therefore,  his  de- 
sire b,  that,  according  to  that  conveniency  of  time, 
which  his  a&irs  may  afford,  you  will  apply  yourselves 
to  dispatch  the  business  of  this  parliament. 


A.o..ic8«.]        an  ii£NEAQ£pnic&  tr 
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Wastieoorderof  London.  I  have  given  his  speech  on  beinf>  choseii 
speaker,  as  a  curious  mstance  of  the  flowery  style  then  in  vogue. 
It  is  full  of  far-fetched  tiiougbts^  and  fulsome  copofMsmenis. 


SivcE  It  hath  pleased  your  majeaty  npjt  to  admit  my 
humble  excuse,  but,  by  ypur  royal  approbation,  to 
crown  this  election,  after  my  heart  and  .  hands  first 
Hfted  up  to  God,  that  bath  thus  in^Aioed  ypur  roy^ 
hearty  I  do  render  my  humblest  thanks  to  your  maje^^ 
who  are  pleased  to  cast  so  gracious  aa  eye  upon  se 
mean  a  subject,  ^nd  to  descend  so  k>w  as,  in  a  service 
of  this  io^rtance,  to  take  me  into  your  princely 
thoughts :  aqd  sidqe .  we.  all  stand  for  hundreds  and 
thousands,  for  figures  and  cyphers^  as  your  majesty 
the  supreme  and  sovereign  auditor  shall  please  to 
place  and  value  ua«  and,  like  coin  to  pass,  are  madft 
current  by  your  royal  sti^np  and  impression  only,  I 
shall  neither  disable  nor  undervalue  myself,  but  witli 
a  fijthful  and  cheerful  heart,  apply  myself  with  the 
best  of  my  strength  and  abilities,  to  the  performance 
of  this  weighty  and  public  charge;  wherein,  M  I  da 
and  shall  to  the  end  most  humbly  desire  your  gracious 
acceptance  of  my  good  intentiooa  and  endeavours,  so 
I  could,  not  but  gather  some  confidence  to.  my  self » 
that  your  majesty  will  look  favourably  upon  the  works 
of  your  own  hands^  And  in  truth,  besides  this  par* 
ticular,  these  public  things,  which  are  obvious  to 
every  onderstwding,  are  so  many  arguments  of  comfort 
and  encouragement;  when  I  contemplate  and  take  a 
view  of  those  inestimable  blessings,  which  by. the  good- 
ness ol  God  we  do  enjoy  under  your  majesty's  m^st 
pious  and  prudent  government. 
Vol.  I.  3 
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If  we    behold   the  frame   and  the  face  of  the  go- 
vernment  in    general,    we    live   under  a    monarchy, 
the   best   of  goveiMnents,    the    nearest   resemblance 
unto  the  divine  majesty  which  the  earth  affords,  the 
most    agreeable    to    nature,    and    that   which   other 
states  and  republics  do  easily  fall   and  reversis  into, 
as  the    ocean,   and    are  naturally  dissolved,   as  into 
their  primam    tnateriam.    The    laws  by    which    we 
are  governed  are  above  any  value  my   words   can  set 
upon  them  ;  time  hath  refined    and  improved  them: 
they  are   equal  at  least  to  any  laws  human,  and  so 
curiously  fratkied  iRid  filled,  that  as  we  live  under  a 
lemperaie  climate,  so  the  laws  ane  temperaie,  yielding 
«  due  observance  to  the   prerogative  royal,   and  yet 
premtt'^in^  the  right  and  liberty  of  ^  subject;  that 
%hich  Tacitus  saith  of  two  of  the  best  of  emperdt^.  Res 
0lfm  iniotiaMes  mfytueruntj  imperium  et  tibertaiem. 
And  so  fat  is  this  from  the  least  diminution  of  sovereigns, 
thai  in  ttik  your  tnaffesty  b  truly  ^ftiled  Fat^  P&trta^ 
and  the  greatest  king  in  the  world ;  that  ia,  king  of 
such  and  M  maiVy  free^bom  subjects,  whose  persons 
you  have  not  only  power  over,  but,  which  is  above  the 
greatest  of  the  kings,  to  command  their  hearts.     If  time 
XX  tdiTuption  of  manners  breed  any  mists  or  griev* 
'anice^,  ot*  discover  wy  defect  in  the  law,  tfiey  are  soon 
liefortned  by  pai4iaineiit,  the  greatest  court  of  jutrtice, 
<and  thpfe  greatest'  council  of  the  kingdom,  to  tvhich  dl 
<dther  courts  and  councils  are  subordkiale.     Here  your 
Myal  petskm    slits  ctfitiircHied   in  the  state  of  tnajesty, 
attended  by  a  reverend  and  learned  prelacy,  a  gfeat 
and  full  nobility ;  enthroned  like  stars  in  the  firmament, 
9Mie  a  gt^ter^  sotne  ctf  a  lesser  magnitude,  fuU  of 
fight  M)d  beauty,  and  acknoivfedging  to  whom  they  owe 
\heir  tostne  rand  by  a  choice  number  of  worthy  knight 
^infd  gentlemen,  that  repres^tit  liie  *  whi^  body  of  •  y^or 
cofUttiOns.    B«t  to  leave  generals ;   we  live  tioc  under  a 
motiai^chy  ot^,  the  best  -tii  governments,  and  under  a 
government  the  best  ofDfionarchfes^  btttiwikr  a  Ung 
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thebotnf  monwclks,  your  roysd  pocson,  vihos^  envioeiit 
gnK:c9«QA  viituos,  whkh  are  iaberentin  your  person 
(in  whom  greaUMsss  and  goodoeaa  ooatend  for  mpe- 
rioiiQr)  it  were  presumpticm  in  me  to  touch,  though 
wkb  Mf^er  ao  good  a  meaning ;  they  will  not  be  bound^ 
intWa  the  narrow  cpmpaas  gI  my  discourse;  And  such 
picturea.  of  a  kkig  arc  not  to  be  made  in  limning,  but 
609.  pubtic  things  and  aictions  which  the  least  eye  may 
see  and  djacem ;  and  in  them,  obliquely  and  by  reflec- 
tion, dbeerliiUy  and  with  comfort,  behold  your  person. 
What  nge  ahaU  not  record  and  eternize  your  princely 
nu^^namoaities  intibuifc  hormc  action  or  venturous  journey 
into.  SpaiA>  or  hasarding  your  person  to  preserve  the 
kingdom  ?  Fathers  will  tell  it  to  their  children  in  suc- 
oessifw:  Afterimages  will  then  think  it  a  fable.  Your 
pie^  to  tbc  memory  of  your  dear  &ther,  in  following 
and  bedewing  his  hearse  with  your  t^ars,  is  full  in 
every  man^s  memory.  The  public  humiliation  when 
God's  hand  lay  heavy  upon  us«  and  the  late  public 
thanki^viog  to  Almighty  God  for  removing  his  hand, 
both  commanded  and  perfornoed  in  person  by  your 
Bu^esty,  is  a  woriL  in  pie^.not  to  be  forgotten ;  and  I 
tru^  the  Lord  wiU  remember  them,  and  reward  them 
with  mercy  and  blessing  to  your  majesty,  and  the  whole 
kingdom*  Your  love  to  justice,  and  your  care  in  the 
adopunistration  of  justice,  we  all  behold  with  copifort, 
and  rqoice  to  see  it :  the  great  courts  c^  justice,  from 
the  bi^ieat  to  the  lowest,  furnished  with  judges  of  that 
wisdom  and  gravity,  learning  and  integrity.  The 
Ihrmics  of  kings  are  e8tad)lish6d  by  justice ;  and  may  it 
est^nliid),  and  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  establish,  the 
throne  of  your  mi^esty  in  your  person,  and  in  your 
royal  line,  to  the  end  of  time.  But  above  eUj  and 
indeed  it  is  above  all,  as  far  as  heaven  is  distant  from 
the  cartbt  your  care  and  seal  for  the  advancement  of 
God's  tme  religian  and  worship,  are  clearly  and  fully 
expreat,  as  dodi  appear  both  in  your  person  and  by  your 
publfe  acts  and  edicts.    It  is  true  that  it  is  said  of 
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princes,  quod  faciunt  pracipiunt ;  of  your  majesty  boA 
are  true,  and  a  proposition  made  convertible.  We 
have  received  a  most  gracious  answer  from  your  ifta- 
jesty  to  all  our  late  petitions  concerning  religion^ 
.seconded  with  a  public  declaration  under  the  great  seal, 
and  enrolled  in  all  the  courts  of  justice,  for  yotr  royal 
pleasure  and  direction  to  awaken  and  piit  life  into  these 
laws  by  a  careful  execution,  with  provision  that  the 
penalties  be  not  converted  to  your  private  coffers  ;  and 
yet  the  coffers  of  the  king  are  not  private  coffers,  but, 
by  your  express  direction,  set  apart  to  public  uses, 
such  as  concern  the  immediate  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
.wherein  we  all  have  our  share  and  interest.  Your 
royal  proclamation  hath  commanded  those  Romish 
priests  and  Jesuits  to  banishment ;  those  incendiaries, 
that  infect  the  state  of  this  church  and  commonwealdi. 
Their  very  entrance  into  this  kingdom  is,  by  a  just  and 
provident  law,  made  treasdn  ;  their  aims  being  in  truth, 
{how  specious  soever  their  pretences  be)  nothing  else 
but  to  plot  and  contrive  treason  against  the  state,  and 
to  seduce  your  natural  bom  subjects  from  their  true 
obedience,  nourishing  in  their  posterities  factions  and 
seditions  ;  witness  those  many  treasons  and  conspiracies 
against  the  person  of  that  glorious  lady,  whose  memory 
will  never  die;  and  that  horrible  matchless  conspiracy, 
the  powder  treason,  the  master-piece  of  the  devil. 
But  God,  that  preserved  her  and  your  royal  father 
.against  all  th^ir  treacherous  conspiracies,  and  hath  given 
you  a  heart  to  honour  him,  will  honour  and  preserve 
you  !  religion  will  more  truly  keep  your  kingdoms,  than 
the  seas  do  compass  them.  It  is  the  joy  of  heart  of 
your  majesty's  loyal  and  v^U  affected  subjects,  and 
will  ever  be  the  honour  of  your  regal  diadem,  and  the 
crown  :  of  your  crown.  The  Spanish  invasion  in  15S8, 
I  hope  will  ever  be  remembered  in  England,  with 
thankful  acknowledgment  to  God  for  so  great  a  deliver- 
ance ;  and  I  assure  myself  it  is  remembered  in  S])ain, 
hut  with  another  mind-rr^i  mind  of  revenge :  they  arc 
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too  constant  to  tbeir  counsels  to  acquit  their  resolutions 
and  purposes  that  drew  on  that  attempt.  It  was  long 
before  (Uscovered,i  and  since  printed,  not  without  their  , 
liking,  that  they  affect  an  universal  monarchy.  Fideor 
mUn  videre  (saith  Lipsius  of  their  state)  solem  orientem 
ab  occidente  ;  a  monster  in  nature.  And  one  of  their 
own,  speaking  of  the  two  great  lights  which  God  had 
{riaced  in  the  firmament/  makes  the  pope  luminare 
majuSf  prasidens  urbi  et  ^rbi^  and  the  king  of  Spain  ^ 
luminqre  minus  ut  subdetur  urbi  et  dommetur  per 
totum  arbenu  A  great  flattery,  and  a  bold  and  im- 
pudent allusion.  But  I  trust,  as  God  hath  put  it  into 
the  heart  of  your  blessed  father,  by  the  matchless  book 
of  his,  written  to  all  christian  monarchs  and  princes, 
(a  work,  by  which  he  raised  a  monument  to  himself 
more  lasting  than  marble)  to  denounce  war  to  that 
adversary  of  God  and  kings,  the  pope  ;  so  hath  he 
set  your  sacred  majesty  upon  the  throne  of  your  father, 
to  do  as  many  things  worthy  to  be  written,  as  he  had 
written  things  worthy  to  be  read  :  amongst  them  to 
restrain  that  unlimited  pride  and  boundless  ambition  of 
Sp»n,  to  reduce  it  to  their  proper  current  and  channel ; 
who,  under  the  title  of  catholic  king,  makes  his  pre* 
tence  to  more  countries  and  kingdoms  than  his  own, 
and  by  colour  of  disguised  treaties  he  invades  the 
Palatinate,  and  dispossesseth  the  incomparable  lady 
yotir  royal  sister,  and  the  children  of  this  kingdom,  of 
their  right,  and  their  ancient  patrimony  and'  inheritance, 
to  the  discomfort  and  dishonour  of  this  great  and 
glorious  nation.  God  in  his  mercy  soon  repair  this 
breach  by  your  royal  hand ;  and  I  assure  myself,  the 
hearts,  the  hands,  and  the  purses  of  all  good  subjects, 
will  say,  Amen, 


S8  MR.  SELDEN.  [A.  9.  l^U. 

JOHN  SELDEN, 


CThe  xveU4mvm  AiMorcf  Table-  talk^  and  cfher  wori§ 
of'  great  learnings  J 

Was  bom  in  1584,  and  died  in  1654,  He  was  membtr  at  difooit 
times  for  Great  Bedvin*  in  Wiluhiret  and  Lanpaahire,  and  tbiougb 
his  whole  life  a  strenuous  oppositionist. 


Mr.  Selden  spoke  next  in  thi3  debate,  vi?.  on  th^  im^ 
peachment  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham^  aad  ai^^ed. 
That  the  question  was  only»  whether  this  hpu$e  may 
proceed  to  transmit  to  the  lords  upoo  common  famie  ?  an4 
surely  they  might,  elseno  great  man  shall  b^  accused  by  any 
particular^  for  fear  of  danger.  The  faults  of  the  gods  were 
not  to  be  told,  till  the  goddess  Fame  wa3  bom  \  de  eo 
male  auditur^  is  put  into  indictments  for  murder*  That 
this  course  of  accusation  was  held  in  all  the  courts  of 
Christendom.  That  these  cases  were  to  be  riikd  by  tlie 
law  of  parliaments,  and  not  either  by  the  conuaon  or 
civil  law.  In  the  case  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  /^th 
Henry  VI.)  there  was  a  general  rumour  and  noise  of 
great  offences  done  against  the  state.  The  Qommons, 
taking  notice  thereof,  acquainted  the  Lords  with  that 
general  nimour,  praying  them,  he  might  be  CQmmitte4 
to  the  tower ;  which  the  lords,  upon  consultation  with 
the  judges,  refused,  because  the  charge  was  only  ge« 
neral :  thereupon  the  commons  instanced,  in  <me  par* 
ticular,  that  the  French  king  was  ready  to  invade  the 
kingdom,  through  his  default ;  whereupon  he  was  pre- 
sently committed.  In  the  duke  of  Somerset's  case, 
(29  Henry  VI.)  there  was  the  like  clamour  upon  common 
fame,  and  the  parties  complained  of  were  removed  from 
their  offices. 
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The  Mtowi%  q^oofb  I  have  thmigbt  wdrtb  preserving,  as  it  pretty 
dearij  shews  the  relation  which  ac  this  time  was  understood  te 
subsist,  and  the  tone  that  prevailed,  between  the  king  and  his 


TheJjurd  Kwper  fFUUams^s  Address  to  iath  Bimses.* 

My  lords,  and  you  knights,  citizen^  and  bvrgesses  of 
Ae  house  of  commons :  You  are  here  assembled  by  bis 
nu^esty^s  command,  to  receive  u  declaration  of  his  royal 
pleasure ;  ^vvhich  although  it  he  intended  only  to  di^ 
house  Of  commons,  yet  his  majesty  hath  thought  me«t^ 
the  matter  being  of  great  weight  and  importanoe,  it 
AouM  be  delivered  in  the  presence  of  both  houses,  and 
both  houses  make  one  general  council ;  and  his  majesty. 
is  wiOtng  that  die  lords  riiould  be  witnesses  of  the  honour 
imd  justice  of  his  resolutions ;  and  thereibre  the  erran4 
which,  by  his  majesty ^s  direction,  I  must  deliver,  hath 
relation  to  the  house  of  commons.  -  I  must  address  my- 
self Aerfefore  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  rest  of  that 
house. 

And  first,  his  majesty  would  have  you  to  understand, 
that  there  was  never  any  king  more  loving  to  his  people, 
or  better  Sectioned  to  the  right  use  of  parliaments,  than 
his  mijesty  hath  approved  himself  to  be;  not -only  by  his 
bmg  patience  since  the  sittitig  down  of  this  parliament^ 
but  by  those  mild  and  calm  directions,  which,  from  time 
to  time,  that  house  hath  received  by  message  and  letter, 
and  from  his  royal  mouth,  when  the  irregular  humours 
of  some  particular  persons  wrought  diversions  and  dis- 
tradfions  there,  to  the  disturbance  of  those  great  and 
weighty  affairs,  which  the  necessity  of  the  times,  the- 
honour  and  safety  of  the  king  and  kingdom,*  called  for. 
And  therefore  his  majesty  doth  assure  you,  that  when 
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these  great  affiurs  are  settled,  and  that  his  majesty  hath 
deceived  satisfaction  of  his  reasonable  demands,^  he  will, 
as  a  just  king,  hear  and  answer  }'Our  just  grievances, 
which,  in  a  dutiful  way,  shall  be  presented  unto  him; 
and  this  his  majesty  doth  avow. 

Next,  his  majesty  would. have  you  know  of  a  surety, 
that  as  never  any  king  was  more  loving  to  his  people,  nor 
better  affectioned.to  the.  right  use.  oif  parliamiehts;  so 
never  king  was  more  jealous  of  his  honour,  nor  m<He 
sensible  of  the  neglect  and  contempt  of  his  royal  rights, 
whicl^  his  majesty  will  by  no  means  suffer  to  be  violated 
by  afiy  pnetepded  colour  of  parliamentary  liberty ;  where- 
in, his  majesty  doth  npt  forge^  that  the  parliament  is  his 
couqcil,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  the  liberty  of  a 
council;  but  his  majesty  understands  the  difierence 
betwixt  council  and  controlling,  and  between  liberty  and 
the  abuse  of  liberty. 

This  being  set  down  in  general,  his  majesty  bath 
>:ommanded  me  to  relate  some  particular  passages  and 
proceedings,  whereat  he  finds  hin^elf  aggrieved- 
First,  Whereas  a  seditious  speech  was  utt^ed  amcmgst 
you  by  Mr.  Coke,  the  house  did  not|  as  thfy  ooghttodo, 
censure  and  correct  him.  And  when  his  majesty  under- 
standing  it,  did,  by  a  message  by  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
lExchequer  delivered  to  the  house,  require  justice pf  you, 
]tus  majesty  hath  since  found  nothing  but  protracting 
and  delays.  This  his  majesty  holds  not  agreeable  to 
the  wisdom  and  the  duty  which .  he  expected  irom  the 
house  of  commons. 

Secondly,  Whereas  Dr.  Turner,  in  a  strange  unpar- 
liamentary way,  without  any  gr9und  of  knowledge  in 
himself,  or  offering  any  particular  proof  to  the  bouse, 
did  take  upon  him  to  advise  the  house  to  enquire  upon 
sundry  articles  against  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  as  he 
pretended ;  but  in  truth,  to  wound  the  honour  and  go- 
vermnent  of  his  majesty,  and  of  his  renowned  father : 
and  his  majesty,  first  by  a  message,  and  after  by  his 
own  royal  mouth,  did  declare,  that  the  course  of  en- 
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quiry  wasan  example,  wfatehbyno  way  he  could  suffer^ 
though  k  were  against  his  meanest  servant,  much  less 
against  one  so  near  him ;  and  that  his  majesty  did  much 
wonder  at  the  fooUsh  insolency  of  any  man  that  can 
think,  that  his  majesty  should  be  drawn,  out  of  any  end, 
to  oBkr  such  a  sacrifice  so  unworthy  of  a  king  or  a  good 
master ;  yet  for  all  this  you  have  been  so  far  from  cor* 
itcth^  the  iosolency  of  Turner,  that  ever  since  that 
time  your  committees  have  walked  in  the  steps  of 
Tamer,  and  proceeded  in  an  unparliamentary  inquisi- 
tion,  runmng  upon  generals,  and  repeating  that  whereof 
you  have  made  the  same  ground*^ work.  Here  his  mat 
jesty  hath  cause  to  be  exceeding  sensible,  that  upon 
evciy  particular,  he  finds  the  honour  of  his  father  stained 
and  blemished,  and  his  own  no  less;  and  withal  you  have 
manifested  a  great  forwardness,  rather  to  pluck  out  of 
bis  bosom  those  who  are  near  about  him,  and  whom  his 
majesty  iMih  cause  to  affect,  than  to  trust  his  majesty 
with  the  future  reformation  of  these  things  which  you 
seem  to  aim  at :  and  yet  you  cannot  deny,  but  his  ma^ 
jesty  hath  wrought  a  greater  reformation  in  matters  of 
religion^  execution  of  the  laws,  and  concerning  things  of 
grtat  importance,  than  the  shortness  of  his  reign  (in 
which  he  hath  been  hindered,  partly  through  sickness, 
and  the  distraction  of  things,  which  we  couUl  have  wished 
bad  been  otherwise)  could  produce. 

Concerning  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  his  majesty  hath 
eomnianded  me  to  tell  you,  that  himself  doth  better  know 
than  any  man  living  the  sincerity  of  the  duke's  proceed- 
ings ;  with  what  cautions  of  weight  and  discretion  he 
bath  been  guided  in  hb  public  employments  under  his 
majesty  and  his  blessed  father ;  what  enemies  he  hath 
procuied  at  home  and  abroad ;  what  peril  of  his  per- 
son,  and  hazard  qf  his  estate,  he  ran  into  for  the  service 
of  his  majesty,  and  his  ever  blessed  father ;  and  how 
forward  bshalh  been  in  the  service  of  this  house  manr 
times  since  his  return  ir^m  S]>ain :  and  therefore  his  ma« 
jestv  cannot  believe  that  the  aim  is  at  the  duke  of  Buck- 
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ingham,  but  findeth  diat  ibest  proceediags  do  directly 
^ound  the  honour  and  judgment  of  himsdf  and  of  his 
father.  It  is  therefore  his  majesty's  express  and  final 
commandment,  that  you  yield  obedience  unto  those  dU 
rections  which  yoCi  have  formerly  received,  and  ceaac 
this  unparliamentary  inquisition ;  and  commit  unto  bb 
majesty *s  carei  and  wisdom,  and  justice,  the  future  refor- 
mation of  these  things,  which  you  suppose  to  be  olher-i 
wise  than  they  should  be.  And  his  majes^  is  resolved, 
that,  before  the  end  of  this  session,  he  will  set  such  a 
course,  both  for  the  amending  of  any  thing  that  may  be 
found  amiss^  and  for  the  settling  of  liis  own  estate,  as  he 
doubteth  not  but  will  give  you  ample  satisfaction  and 
comfort. 

Next  to  this  his  majesty  takes  notice,  that  you  have 
suffered  the  greatest  council  of  state  to  be  censured  and 
traduced  in  the  house,  by  men  whose  years  and  education 
cannot  attain  to  that  depth ;  that  foreign  businesses  have 
been  entertained  in  the  house,  to  the  hindrance  and  dis- 
advantage  of  his  majesty's  negotiations ;  that  the  same 
^'car,  yea,  the  first  day  ofjiis  ms^esty's  inauguration,  you 
suffered  his  council,  government,  and  servants,  to  be 
paralleled  with  the  times  of  most  exception :  that  your 
committees  have  presumed  to  examine  the  letters  of  se- 
cretaries of  state,  nay,  his  own,  and  sent  a  general  war- 
rant  to  his  signet  office,  and  commanded  bis  officers  not 
only  to  produce  and  shew  the  records,  but  their  books  and 
private  notes,  which  they  made  for  his  majesty's  service. 
This  his  majesty  holds  as  unsu&rable  as  it  was  in  former 
times  unsuaJ. 

Next,  I  am  to  speak  concerning  your  supply  of  three 
subsidies  and  three  fifteenths,  which  you  have  agteed  to 
tender^o  his  majesty.  You  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  greatness  of  his  aiairs,  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 
with  the  strong  preparation  of  the  enemy;  with  the  im- 
portance of  upholding  his  allies,  strengthening  and  secur-^ 
ing  both  England  and  Ireland,  besides  the  encountering 
and  annoying  the  enemy  by  a  powerful  fleet  at  sea ;  and 
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the  ^large  of  all  this  having  been  calculated  unto  yoii, 
you  have  professed  uiito  his  majesty,  by  the  mouth  of  your 
speaker,  yoar  carefalness  to  support  the  cause  wherein 
his  majesi^  and  his  allies  are  justly  engaged ;  your  unani- 
nous  consent  and  real  intention  to  supply  hii;  majesty 
in  such  a  measure  as  should  make  him  saie  atliome,  and 
teued  abroad ;  and  that  in  the  dispatch  hereof,  you  would 
use  such  diligence  as  his  majesty's  pressing  iind  prcbcu^ 
occasions  did  require. 

And  now,  his  majesty  having  erected  a  proceeding  suit- 
able to  this  engagement,  he  doth  observe  that  in  two 
days  only  of  twelve  this  business  was  thought  of,  and 
not  begun  till  his  majesty  by  a  message  put  you  in 
mind  of  it,  whilst  your  inquisition  against  his  majesty 'ii 
<&^ection,  proceeded  day  by  day. 

And,  for  the  measure  of  this  supply,  his  majesty  find* 
eth  it  so  fiu*  from  m^ing  himself  safe  ^t  home,  and 
feared  abroad,  as  contrary  wise,  it  exposeth  him  botli  to 
danger  and  disesteem ;  for  his  ms^esty  cannot  expect, 
without  better  help,  but  that  his  allies  must  presently 
disband,  and  leave  him  atone  to  bear  the  fury  of  a 
provoked  and  powerful  enemy,  so  as  both  he  and  you 
shall  be  unsafe  at  home,  and  ashamed  and  despised 
abroad.  And  for  the  manner  of  the  supply,  it  is  in  itself 
very  dishonourd)le,  and  full  of .  distrust ;  for  although 
you  have  avoided  the  literal  word  of  a  condition,  whereof 
his  majesty  hiniself  did  warn  you,  when  he  told  you  of 
your  parenthesis  ;  yet  you  have  put  to  it  the  effect  of  a 
condition,  since  th?  bill  is  not  to  come  into  your  house 
until  your  grievances  be  both  preferred  and  answered. 

No  such  tlmig  was  in  that  expression  and  engage* 
mcnt  delivered  by  your  speaker,  from  which  his  majesty 
holdeth  that  you  have  receded  both  in  matter  and  man- 
ner, to  his  great  disadvantage  and  dishonour  ;  and  there^ 
fore  his  majesty  commandeth,  that  you-go  together,  and 
by  Saturday  next,  return  your  final  answer,  what  fur- 
ther supply  you  will  add  to  thb  you  have  already  agreed 
on  ;  and  that  to  be  without  condition,  either  direcUy  or 
indirectly,  for  the  supply  of  the&p  great  and  important 
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afl&irs  of  his  majes^^  wUeh,  for  ike  reasons  formeriy 
made  known  unto  you,  can  endure  no  longer  delay* 
And  if  you  shall  hot  by  that  time  resolve  on  a  more 
ample  supply,  his  majesty  cannot  expect  a  supply  this 
way,  nor  promise  you  to  sit  longer  together :  odierwiae, 
if  you  do  it,  his  majesty  is  well  content  that  you  shall 
sit  so  long  as  the  season  of  the  year  will  permit,  and 
doth  assure  you  that  the  present  addition  to  yoinr  supply 
to  set  forward  the  work,  shall  be  no  hindrance  to  your 
speedy  access  again. 

His  majesty  hath  commanded  me  to  add  this,  that 
therein  be  doth  e3cpect  your  cheerful  obedience,  which 
will  put  a  happy  issue  to  this  meeting,  and  will  enable 
his  majesty  not  only  to  a  defensive  war,  bat  to  employ 
his  subjects  in  foreign  actions,  whereby  will  be  adde^  to 
them  both  experience,  safety  and  htmour. 

Last  of  all,  his  majesty  hath  commanded  me,  in  ex« 
planation  of  the  gracious  goodness  of  his  royal  inten- 
tion, to  say  unto  you,  that  he  doth  well  know,  that 
there  are  among  you  many  wise  and  well-tempered  men, 
well  affected  to  the  public,  and  to  his  majesty's  service  ; 
and  that  those  that  are  willingly  faulty  are  not  many  : 
and  for  the  rest,  l^is  majesty  doubteth  not,  but,  after  his 
gracious  admonition,  they  will  in  due  time  observe  and 
follow  the  better  sort,  which  if  they  shall  do,  his  mat 
jesty  is  most  ready  to  forget  whatsoever  is  past* 


DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM'S 
Speech  on  being'  acctaed  before  the  Home  of  Lards.^ 
My  lords, 

If  I  hold  my  peace,  it  will  vg«e  ^uUt ;  and  if  I  should 
speak,  it^may  argue  boldness  ;  bemg  so  foully  accused. 
Your  lordships  see  what  complaints  are  ipade  against 
me,  by  the  house  of  commons  ;  how  well  I  stood  in  their 
opinions,  not  long  since,  your  lordships  know ;  and  what 
•  See  p^ge  12. 
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I  have  done  since  to  lose  their  good  ofmkm^  I  protest, 
I  know  not.  « 

I  cannot  so  distrust  my  own  innocency  and  heart, 
which  abhors  guilt,  as  to  offer  to  dedtne  any  course  or 
court  of  justice  {  and,  had  they  not  brought  nyoanse 
to  your  lordships,  I  so  much  trust  in  the  justke  and 
equity  of  this  hoase,  that  it  should  have  been  my 
work  to  have  done  it :  so  as  in  ^is,  only,  tfaey  hare 
done  me  a  £ivour^  to  deliver  me  out  of  their  hands 
into  your  lordships*. 

And  now,  my  lords,  whilst  I  protest  mine  innocency, 
I  do  not  justify  myself  from  all  errors,  as  if  I  was  an  angel 
amongst  men.  I  know  very  well,  that  offices  and.  placA 
of  high  trust  and  eminence,  may  be  disohaiged  by 
men  whose  abilities  are  better  than  the  best  <tf  mine,  and 
still  the  management  of  them  may  lie  open  to  exceptions. 

The  king  and  the  state  shall  have  few  to  serve  them, 
if  fcH-  their  favour,  if  for  their  reward  of  service,  if  for  every 
particular  that  may  happen  in  the  success  of  things, 
for  doing  things  better  than  some  could  wish;  for  re*' 
fusing  to  do  all  they  wbh;  they  shall  be  given  up  in 
the  time  of  their  masters'  wants,  for  a  grievance  or  % 
sacrifice.  For,  this  I  shall  confidently  speak,  from  such 
crimes  as  truly  deserve  punishment  from  the  state  I 
hope  I  shall  ever  prove  myself  free,  either  in  intention 
or  act.  '  My  lords,  I  speak  not  this  arrogantly ;  nor  will 
I  speak  any  thing  else  to  cast  dirt  at  those  who  have 
taken  the  pains  to  make  me  so  foul ;  but  to  protest  my 
innocency,  in  that  measure  which  I  shall  ever  hope  to 
prove,  nay,  am  confident  of,  being  before  such  just  judges. 

I  humbly  beseech  your  lordships  to  be  sensible*  of 
me  in  this  point,  what  dishonour  I  have  sustained,  no( 
only  at  home  but  abroad ;  wherefore  I  humbly  desire 
your  lordships  to  hasten  my  trial,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
that  I  may  no  longer  sufier  than  I  must  needs; 
and  yet  1  further  desire  of  your  lordships  that  no  such 
precipitation  may  be  used,  as  may  disadvamage  or 
may  prejudice  my  cause. 

•  RegsrdfuL 
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And  here,  mj  lords,  I  have  a  purpooe  to  oflfer  unto 
your  lordships  my  voluntary  absence  from  this  place, 
even  now  in  the  beginning  of  the  handling  of  my 
cause,  as  your  lordships  may  perceive  in  part,  by  my 
former  carriage  towards  the  earl  of  Bristol.  For,  doubting 
least  my  presence  might  any  way  disturb  him  and  put 
him  into  passion,  or  any  other  way  disadvantage  him 
in  his  cause,  I  did  voluntarily,  as  your  lordrfiips  saw^ 
absent  mysetf :  but  now  that  my  accusers  have,  not 
•nly  been  content  to  make  my  process,  but  to  prescribe 
to  your  lordships  the  manner  of  my  judgment,  and  to 
judge  .me  before  1  am  heard ;  I  shall  not  give  way,  in 
Ay  own  particular,  to  any  of  their  unjust  demands ; 
but  yet,  1  do  submit  myself  in  this,  and  in  all  things 
else,  to  your  lordships'  consideration. 


SIR  DUDLEY  DIGGES, 

Bora  in  J$83,  ivas  made  master  of  the  rolls  in.  1636,  and  died  in 
1639.  I  have  already  given  one  or  two  specimens  of  the  pompous 
sdle  ;  but  as  the  folloinng  extract  soars  to.  a  still  sublimer  pitch, 
I  coidd  not  resolve  to  omit  it.  After  a  slight  introduction  to  the 
charge  brought  forward  against  the  duke  of  Buckmgham,  his  titles 
were  formally  enumerated,  and  then  Sir  Dudley  Digges  proceeded : 


My  Lords» 

The  lofty  titles  of  this  mighty  prince  do  raise  me 
higher :  and  now  to  speak  with  a  paulo  majora  canamus^ 
let  it  not  displease  your  lordships,  if  for  a  foundation  I 
compare  the  J)eautiful  composition,  and  fair  structure  of 
this  monarchy  and  commonwealth  wherein  we-'live,  to 
the  great  work  of  God,  the  world  itself,  wherein  there 
is  the  solid  body  of  incorp<M*ated  earth  and  seas,  which  I 
conceive  in  regard  of  our  husbandry,  our  manufacture, 
and  commerce,  by  sea  and  land,  may  yet  resemble  us 
the  commons. 
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It  is  encompassed  with  air  and  fire,  and  spheres  ce- 
lestialy  of  planets,  and  a  firmament  of  fixed  stars ;  all 
which  receive  their  heat,  their  light,  their  life,  andlustre^ 
from  one  great  glorious  sun,  even  like  the  king  our  sove« 
leign  lord. 

That  firmament  of  fixed  stars  I  take  to  be  your  lord- 
ships ;  the  planets,  the  great  officers  of  the  kingdom ;  that 
pure  element  of  fire,  to  be  the  most  religious  and  pious 
clergy ;  the  reverend  judges,  magistrates,  and  ministers 
of  law  and  justice,  to  be  the  very  air  wherein  we  breathe  ;, 
all  these  encompassing  round,  with  cherishing  comfort^ 
this  body  of  the  commons,  who  do  in  truth  labour  for 
them  all,  and  though  they  be  the  footstool  and  tbft, 
lowest,  yet  may  they  truly  be  said  to  be  the  settled  cen* 
tre  of  the  state,  f 

Now,  my  good  lords,  if  this  glorious  sun,  by  his 
powerful  beams  of  grace  and  fiivour,  shall  draiir  from  thff 
bowels  of  this  earth  an  exhalation  that  shall  take  fire, 
and  bum,  and  shine  out  like  a  star,  it  cannot  be  marvel- 
led at  if  the  poor  commons  gaze -and  wonder  at  the 
comet,  and  when  they  feel  the  effects,  impute  .all  to  the 
corruptible  matter  of  it. 

But  if  such  an  apparition  like  that  in  the  last  age,  in 
the  chair  of  Cassiopeia,  happen  amongst  the  fixed  stars 
themselves,  where  Aristotle,  of  the  old  philosophersi^ 
conceived  there  was  no  place  for  such  corruption,  then« 
as  the  learned  mathematicians  were  troubled  to  observe 
the  irregular  motions,  the  prodigious  magnitude  and  omin- 
ous prognostics  of  that  meteor,  so  the  commons,  when 
they  see  such  a  blazing  star  in  a  court,  so  exorbitant  in 
the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  cannot  but  look  uppn 
it,  and,  for  want  of  perspectives,  commend,  the  nearer 
examination  to  your  lordships,,  that  may;  behold  it  a 
better  distance.  Such  the  commons  apprehend  the  great 
duke  of  Buckingham  to  be,  against  whom,  and  his  ways, 
tliere  are,  by  learned  gentlemen,  legal  articles  of  chargie 
to  be  delivered,  which  I  %m  commanded  first  to  open 
generally. 
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MR.  JOHN  PYM. 

On^  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  republican  party,  was  tnembcp  for 
Tavistock.  He  died  in  1643.  The  subject  of  the  speech  is  the 
charge  against  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  managers.  It  certidnly  contains  a.  great  doal.of  good  sense, 
Strongly  expressed. 


Mr.  Pym^s  Speech. 

My  Lords, 
The  matter  of  fact  needs  no  proof,  being  so  notorious ; 
and  therefore  I  shall  insist  only  upon  the  consequence 
which  made  this  fact  of  the  duke's  a  grievance  in  the 
commonwealth ;  and  conclude  with  strengthening  the 
whole  with  some  precedents. 

Every  offence  presupposes  a  duty :  the  first  work  is  to 
shew,  the  duke  was  bound  to  do  otherwise :  1  need  to 
ftlledge  nothing  ^Ise;  but  that  he  was  a  sworn  counseUor 
and  servant  to  the  king,  and  so  ought  tx>  have  preferred 
his  master's  honour  and  service  before  his  o\vn  pride,  in 
seeking  to  ennoble  his  own  relations. 

There  are  some  laws  peculiar,  according  to  the  tern* 
per  of  several  states ;  there  are  other  laws  that  are  so 
essential  and  co-natural  with  government,  that  being 
broken,  all  things  run  into  confusion. 

Such  is  that  law  of  suppressing  vice  and  encouraging 
virtue,  by  apt  punishments  and  rewards. 

Whosoever  moves  the  king  to  give  honour,  which  is 
a  double  reward,  binds  himself  to  make  good  a  double 
proportion  of  merit  in  that  party  that  is  to  receive  it ; 
the  first  of  value  and  excellency,  the  second  of  conti- 
nuance. 

*  As  this  honour  lifts  them  above  others,  so  should 
they  have  virtue  beyond  others  ;  and  as  it  is  also  per- 
petual, not  ending  with  their  persons,,  but  depending 
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upon  .4iek-j^terky»  ao  there  ought  to  be,  in  the  first 
root  of  Chia^hooKmr,  8omesQch  active  merit  to  the  com- 
monwealth, as  may  transmit,  a  vigorotts  example  to 
their  tucccmors^  to  raise  them  to  an  imitation  of  the 
like. 

I  forbetr  reflections  on  those  persons  to  whom  this 
article  collaterally  relates,  since  the  commands  I  have 
received  firom  the  commons  concern  the  duke  of  Buck- 
i&gham  only.;  I  shall  therefore  leave  the  first  point  con- 
ceniii^  the  ofence,  and  come  to  the  next  point,  viz,  the 
grievance,  which  in  the  articles  is  expressed  in  three 
z€spectt. 

First,  Prejudicial  to  the  noble  barons. 

Secondly,  To  the  king,  fay  disabling  him  from  re- 
^vahliog  ^XLtraerdinary  virtue. 

ThtrAy,   To  the  kingdom,  which  comprehends  all. 

First.  It  is  prejudicial  to  this  high  court  of  peers* 
I  will  not  trouble  your  lordships  with  recital,  how  ancient, 
how  fiimoua  this  degree  of  barons  hath  been  in  tbii 
western  monarchies.  I  will  only  say,  the  baronage  of 
England  hath  upheld  that  dignity,  and  doth  conceive  it 
in  a  greater  height  than  any  other  nation. 

The  lords  are  great  judges,  a  court  of  the  last  resort ; 
tiiey  are  ^reat  commanders  of  state,  not  only  for  the 
present,  but  as  law-makers  and  counsellors  for  the  time 
to  come ;  and  this  not  by  delegacy  and  commission,  but 
by  lAth  and  inheritance.  If  any  be  brought  to  be  a 
member  of  this  great  body  who  is  not  qualified  to  the  per- 
fonnance  of  such  state  functions,  it  must  needs  prejudice 
the  whole'  body ;  as  a  litde  water  put  in  a  great  vessel 
of  wine,  which,  as  it  receives  spirits  from  the  wine,  so 
doth  it  leave  therein  some  degrees  of  its  own  infirmities 
and  coldness. 

Secondly.  It  is  prejudicial  to  the  king,  not  that  it 
can  disable  him  from  giving  honour,  for  that  is  a  power 
inseparable  from  the  crown ;  but  by  making'  honour  or- 
dinary, it  becomes  an  incompetent  reward  for  extnior- 
dioary  virtue.    When  men  are  made  noble,  Uiey  are 
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taken  out  of  the  press*  of  the  common  mrt ;  and  how 
can  it  choose  but  M  in  es^mation,  when  honour  itself 
is  made  a  press? 

Thirdly.  It  is  prejudicialto  tiie  kitigdom.  Histories 
and  records  are  full  of  the  great  assistance  which  the 
crown  had  received  from  the  barons,  on  foreign  and 
domestic  occasions ;  and  not  only  by  their  own  persons, 
but  their  retinue  and  tenants;  and  therefore  they  arc 
called  byBracton,  Bobur  Belli:  How  can  tbe  crown 
expect  the  like  from  those  who  have  no  tenants,  and  are 
hardly  aUe  to  maintain  themselves?  Besides,  this  is 
not  all ;  for  the  prejudice  goes  not  only  privately  from 
thence,  in  that  they  cannot  give  the  assistance  they 
ought,  but  positively,  in  that  they  have  been  a  greater 
burden  to  the  kingdom  since,  by  the  g^fts  and  pensicxis 
they  have  received ;  nay,  they  will  even  stand  in  need 
to  receive  more  for  the  future  support  of  their  dignities. 

This  makes  the  duke's  offence  greater^  that  in  this 
weakness  and  consumption  of  the  state,  he  hath  not 
been  content  alene  to  consume  the  public  treasure,  which 
is  the  blood  and  nourishment  of  the  state,  but  hath 
brought  in  others  to  help  him  in  this  woric  of  dcstmc* 
tion ;  and  that  they  might  do  it  the  more  eagerly  by 
enlarging  their  honour,  he  hath  likewise  enlarged  their 
necessities  and  appetites. 

I  shall  second  this  charge  with  two  precedents ;  the 
first,  28  Henry  VL  in  the  complaint  agunst  the  duke 
of  Suffolk,  that  he  had  married  his  niece  to  the  earl  of 
Kendal,  and  procured  him  1000/.  per  annum  in  the 
duchy  of  Guyenne  :  and  yet  this  party  was  the  son  of  a 
noble  and  well  deserving  father.    , 

The  second,  ml?  £dw.  IV.  an  act  of  patliament 
for  the  degrading  of  Thomas  Neville,  marquis  of  Mon- 
tague, and  duke  of  Bedford.  The  reason  exprest  in  the 
act  is,  because  he  had  not  a  revenue  to  support  that 
dignity :  together  with  another  reason,  that  when  men 
^re  called  to  honour,  and  have  not  liveliliood  to  support 
it,  it  indjaceth  great  poverty,  aipdi  oai&seth  briberies,  ex« 
tor(ionS|  embraceries,  and  maintenance. 
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MR.  WANDESFORD. 

Tbb  long  md  closeljr  reaaoDed  speech  about  a  posset^&iokt  a»4 
tttckiq^-plaieier,  af^ied  bf  tiie  duke  of  Bttckingham  to  James  L 
a  little  before  bis  death*  is  a  proof  of  the  gravity  with  which  ouf 
ancestors  could  treat  the  meanest  subjects,  when  they  were  con- 
nected with  serious  consequences. 

Mr.  fTande^ord^s  Speech. 

Trvs  have  your  lordships  heard  this  charge  against  the 
diike  of  Buckingham  briefly  stated ;  and  now  may  it 
please  you  to  have  represented  also  to  your  wisdoms 
ud  justioe  the  nature  of  this  4[>ffence  in  itself^  and  how 
it  stands  i^parelled  with  circumstances* 

The  various  composition  and  structure  of  our  bodies^ 
tlie  several  natures  and  degrees  of  diseases,  the  quality 
and  power  of  medicines,  are  such  subtle  mysteries  of 
ntnrr)  that  the  knowledge  thereof  is  not  apprehended 
indiottt  great  study  and  learning,  not  perfectcxl  without 
long  practice  and  experience.     This  tender  consideration 
bdaced,  it  se«ns,  the  charity  and  providence  of  that 
hv,  which  makes  it  penal  for  unskilful  empirics,  and  all 
others,  to  exercise  and  fmictise  physic,  even  upon  com- 
mon p^-sons,  without  a  lawful  calling  and  approbation ; 
branding  them  that  shall  thus  transgress  as  improboss 
mliiioiasj  temerarios  et  aadaces  homines  :  but  he  that 
without  skill  and  calling  shall  direct  a  medicine,  which 
ttpoQ  the  sameperson  had  once  wrought  badeffectsenough 
to  have  dissusuied  a  second  adventiue,  and  that  when 
physicians  are  present,  physicians  selected  for  learning, 
and  art,  prepared  by  their  office  and  oaths,  without 
their  consent,  nay,  even  contrary  to  their  directions, 
and  in  a  time  unreasonable,  I  say,  must  needs  be  guilty^ 
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albeit  towards  a  common  person,  of  a  precipitate  and 
unadvised  rashness  ;  but  to  practise,  my  lords,  such  ex- 
periments upon  the  sacred  person  of  a  king,  so  great,  so 
good,  so  blessed  a  prince  ;  a  prince  under  the  protec- 
tion of  whose  justice  (to  use  the  words  often  neeovded 
by  himself)  every  man  sat  under  his  own  vine,  and  eat 
of  his  owi}  fig-tree,  extends  this  fault,  this  attempt,  be* 
yond  all  precedents,  beyond  all  example  ;  for  though 
the  days  of  the  greatest  princes,  like  their  meanest  sub- 
jects, be  numbered,  and  a  time  appointed  which  they- 
cannot  pass,  yet,  while  they  are  upon  the  earth,  they 
are  vessels  of  honour,  i  set  apart  for  God's  greater 
works  ;  his  vicegerents,  not  to  be  thought  upon  without 
reverence,  not  to  be  approached  unto  without  a  proper 
distance. 

And  so  pious,  my  lords,  are  our  laws,  to  put  the 
subjects  in  mind  of  their  duties  towards  the  sacred  per- 
sons of  their  prince,  that  in  the  attempt,  even,  of  a 
madman,  upon  the  person  of  his  king,  his  want  of  rea- 
son, which,  towards  any  of  his  fellow-subjects  might 
aeqult  him  of  felony,  shall  not  excuse  him  of  treason. 

And  how  wary  and  how  advised  our  anoealors  have 
been,  not  to  apply  any  thing  of  this  kind  to  the  person 
0f  a  king,  may  appear  by  a  precedent  in  the  Sad  Hen*  VI. 
where  John  Arundel,  and  others,  the  king's  physicians 
and  surgeons,  thought  it  not  safe  for  Uiem  to  administer 
any  thii^  to  the  king's  person,  without  the  assent  of  the 
privy-council,  and  express  licence  under  the  great  seal 
of  England. 

1  beseech  your  lordships  to  behold  the  difference  of 
times  :  the  modesty,  the  duty  of  those  physicians,  re- 
strained them  from  acting  that  which  their  judgment 
and  experience  might  have  justified.  But  I  am  com- 
manded to  say  the  boldness  of  this  lord  admits  no 
warrant,  no  command,  no  counsel,  but,  transported  by 
the  passions  of  his  own  will,  he  ventures  upon  the 
doubtful  sickness  of  a  king,  with  akind  of  high,  sole, 
and  single  counselling.     1  he  effects  whereof,  as  in  all 
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cAar  tiiiiigs,  fioespedallf  in  sudi  as  ibis,  iurve  ever  been 

decried  as  leading  to  ruin  and  destruction.  Surely,  my 
lonls,  #f  /ktcfiuni  in  virttft',  in  arido  quid  fiat  P  If  this 
be  oAied  to  the  anointed  person  of  a  king,  what  shall 
become  of  the  commovi  person  of  a  subject  ? 

Wbat  oriour  shaU  be  given  then,  my  lords,  whi^  ex- 
cuse can  he  framed  for  a  servant  (a  servant,  too,  obliged 
asmuehas  the  bounty  of  a  great  king,  and  the  goodness 
of  a  masler  could  make  him)  so  much  forgetting  his 
dutjrsfli  to  hazard  such  a  majes^  upon  so  slight,  so  pooir 
pretences? 

Admit,  my  lords,  (for  that  is  all  that  can  be  alledged 
ui  this  ^neilt  duke's  defence)  that  this  sprang  from  af- 
fectum to  his  great  master,  the  desire  of  his  preservation ; 
yet  could  this  lord  imagine,  that  any  medicine  could  be  ' 
aocatfiollcly  good  at  all  times,  in  all  degrees  of  age,  for 
all  bodies  ?  But  as  I  am  commanded  to  ^y,  what  belief, 
what  hopes  could  he  have  of  this  the  second  time,  when 
the  former  appeared  so  unsuccessful  ? 

It  is  a&int  affection,  my  lords,  where  judgment  doth 
oot  guide ;  a  well  regulated  judgment  should  have  di- 
wtid  a  Rkore  advised,  a  more  orderly  proceeding ;  but 
whether  it  were  a&tal  error  in  judgment  only,  or  some- 
tUng  worse,  my  lords,  in  his  affections,  the  house  of 
commons  leave  to  your  lordships  to  search  into  and 
judge;  <mly  give  me  leave  to  remember,  that  this  me- 
dicine found  his  majesty  in  the  declination  of  his  dis- 
ease, and  we  all  wish  it  had  left  him  so ;  but  his  blessed 
days  were  soon  hurried  into  worse,  and,  instead  of 
health  and  recovery,  your  lordships  shall  hear,  by  good 
testimony,  (that  which  troubles  the  poor  and  loyal  com- 
mons  of  England)  of  greater  distempers,  as  drought, 
raving,  a  &intingand  intermitting  pulse ; — strange  effects, 
roy  lords,  to  follow  upon  the  applying  of  a  mere  treacle 
plaister !  but  the  truth  is,  my  lords,  these  testimonies 
tell  us,  that  this  plaister  had  a  strange  smell,  and  an 
invective  quality,  strikmg  the  malignity  of  the  disease 
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inwani,  viiaiaA  mituK  otfaerwisb  might  liave  ckpdkd 
OMtwairds^ 

And  when  I  call  to  mind,  my  lords^  the  drmk  twice 
given  to  his  majesty  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  own 
hands,  and  a  third  time  refused;  and  tht  foHowing 
complaint  of  that  blessed  prince,  the  physician^  telfing 
him,  to  please  him  for  a  time,  that  his  second  impair: 
tnent  was  from  cold  taken,  or  some  other  onlinary 
cause. — No,  no,  quoth  his  majesty,  it  was  diat  I  had 
from  Buckingham ! — A  great  disoomfbrt,  no  dodbt,  thai 
he  should  receive  any  thing  that  might  hurt  him,  firom 
one  that  he  so  much  loved  and  afiected.  This  makes 
me  call  to  mind  the  condition  of  Caesar  in  the  senate-^ 
^  et  tu  Brute,  et  tufili  ? 

Here,  perhaps  your  lordships,  may  expect  to  hear 
what  hath  been  done  in  like  cases  heretofore.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  the  former  charges  were  not  without  example ; 
but  as  Solon  said  of  his  laws  not  providing  against  par- 
ricide, his  reason  was,  because  he  thought  no  man  was 
so  wicked  as  to  commit  it;  so  do  we  not  find  recorded 
to  posterity  any  precedent  of  former  ages,  of  an  kct 
offered  to  the  person  of  a  king,  so  insolent,  so  trans- 
cendant  as  this ;  though  it  be  true  that  divers  persons, 
as  great  as  this  duke,  have  been  questioned  and  con« 
denmed  for  less  offences  against  the  person  of  their  sove- 
reign. 

And  not  to  trouble  your  lordships  with  muchrepe* 
tition;  it  was  an  article,  amongst  others,  laid  against 
the  duke  of  Somerset,  for  carry mg  Edward  VI.  away 
in  the  night  time,  of  his  own  head,  but  from  Hampton 
Court  to  Windsor ;  and  yet  he  was  trusted  with  the  pro- 
tection of  his  person :  and  whether  this  exceed  not  that 
offence,  ray  lords,  I  humbly  submit  to  your  judg- 
ments. 

Yet,  as  we  used  to  say,  where  the  philosophers  end, 
I^ysicians  begin ;  so,  precedents  failing  us  in  this  point, 
common  law  will  in  part  supply  us» 
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The  iMT  jvdgedi  a  deed  done  m^  exeeiitkm  of  « 
unlawAil  act,  mioislaugliter,  which  otherwise  .wouild  have 
been  but  chance  medley  ;  and  that  this  apt  vcascuidawful, 
the  hoose  of  commons  do  believe,  as  belonging  to  the 
da^  and  vocation  of  a  sworn  and  experienced  physician, 
and  not  the  unskilfidness  of  a  young  lord. 

And  so  precious  are  the  lives 'of  -men  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  that  though  Mn  Stanford  saith,  a  physician 
taking  one  in  cure,  if  he  dies  under  his  hands,  it  is  no 
fdony,  because  he  did  it  not  feloniously ;  yet  it  is  Mr. 
fiiacton's  opinion,  that  if  one .  that  is  no  physician  or 
surgeon,  undertake  a  cure,  and  the  party  die  ia  his 
haodsi  this  is  a  felony  ;  and  the  law  goeth  further,  mak- 
ing the  physicians  and  surgeons  themselves  accountable 
for  the  death  of  their  patients,  if  it  appear  they  have 
transgressed  the  rules  of  their  own  art ;  that  is,  the  un- 
dertaking a  thing  wherein  they  had  no  experience,  or 
having  done  that,  fail  in  their  care  and  diligence. 

How  much  more  then,  my  lords,  is  this  lord  subject 
toyonr.  lordships'  censure  upon  all  these  circumstances^ 
for  this  so  transcendant  a  presumption  ? 

And  the  house  of  commons,  my  lords,  stiling  it  but. 
a  presumption,  speak  modestly  ;  but  now  that  they  have 
presented  it  to  your  lordships,  and  brought  it  to  the 
light  of  your  examination  and  judgment,  it  will  appeiu* 
in  its  own  colours^ 

And  I  am  further  commanded  from  the  house  of 
commons,  to  desire  your  lordships,  seeing  this  duke  hath 
made  lumself  a  precedent,  in  committing  that  which 
former  ages  knew  not,  your  lordships  will,  out  of  your 
^^^ms  and  justice,  make  him  an  example  for  the  timt 
to  come. 

Finally,  I  am  most  humbly  to  beseech  your  lord- 
ships, that  you  will  not  look  upon  this  lord's  luxuriant 
boldness,  through  the  infirmities  and  weakness  of  me 
^  speaker,  but  be  pleased,  in  your  honour  and  justice, 
thoroughly  to  examine  the  truth,  and  then  to  judge, 
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accorcttng  to  the  greait  wdght  aiid.  opnrtqneiK&i  of  the 
natter^  as  it  is  represeoted  toyoor  knlahipsaguoflt  liie 
duke  <^Buckin^^nia. 


SIR  DUDLEY  CARLETON. 


One  may*  collect  from  Ihc  following  speech  of  Sir  Dudley  Carlcton's, 
that  he  was  a  gr«ai  traveller,  and  a  very  well-m^antng^  man.  He 
waabom  'S^i^aaddied  I63U  Before  his^  deaUi  he  waa created 
ViscouDt  Dorchester* 


Sir  Dudley  Carleton*s  Speeefu 

I  FiND>  by  a  great  silence  in  this  house,  that  it  is  a 
fit  time  to  be  heard,  if  you  please  to  give  me  the  pa- 
tience. I  may  very  fitly  compare  the  heaviness,  of  this 
house  unto  some  of  my  misfortunes  by  sea,  in  my  tra* 
vels ;  for  a^  we  were  bound  unto  Marseilles,  by  over- 
sight of  the  marines  we  mistook  our  course,  and  by  jll  for- 
tune met  with  a  sand ;  that  was  no  sooner  overpast, 
but  we  fell  on  another ;  and  having  escaped  this  like- 
wise, we  met  with  a  third,  and  in  that  we  stuck  fast ; 
^U  of  the  passengers  being  much  dismayed  by  this  dis- 
aster, as  now  we  are  here  in  this  house  for  the  loss 
of  those  two  members.  At  last  an  old  experienced  mari- 
ner, upon  consultation,  affirmed,  that  the  speediest  way  to 
come  out  from  the  sands,  was  to  know  how  we  came 
there ;  so  well  looking  and  beholding  the  compass,  he 
found,  by  going  in  upon  such  a  point,  we  were  brought 
into  that  strait ;  wherefore  we  must  take  a  new  point  to 
rectify  and  bring  us  out  of  danger. 

This  house  of  parliament  may  be  compared  to  the 
ship  ;  die  sands  to  our  messages  ;  and  the  commitment 
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(D  the  'sahia  that  the  ship  did  stick  fast  in  i  and  lastly, 
the  cOihpiM,  to  the  table  where  the  book  of  orders  doth 
lid  Tneil,  I  beseech  you,  let  us  look  into  the  book 
where  the  (M^rt  «re,  Whether  the  gentlemen  did  go  no 
further  than  the  0rder  did  warrant  them :  if  they  did 
not,  It  is  fit  that  Wt  should  defend  them  whom  we  em^ 
ployed  in  our  behests ;  but  if  they  have  exceeded  their 
commission,  and  delivered  that  which  they  had  not  war* 
nnt  for,  it  ifi  just  that  we  let  them  suffer  for  this 
presumption ;  and  this  our  course  will  bring  us  from 
these  rocks* 

I  beseech  you,  gentletnen,  move  not  his  majesty  with 
trenching  upon  Jiis  prerogatives,  lest  you  bring  him 
out  of  love  with  parliaments.  You  have  heard  his  ma* 
jeslj's  often  messages  to  you,  to  put  you  forward  in  a 
course  that  will  be  most  convenient.  In  those  mes« 
sages  be  told  you,  that  if  there  were  not  correspondency 
between  him  and  you,  he  should  be  enforced  to  use 
tew  couYisels.  Now,  I  pray  you  consider,  what  th^se 
new  counsels  are,  and  may  be*  I  fear  to  declare  those 
that  I  conceive*  In  all  christian  kingdoms,  you  know 
tlttt  parliaments  were  in  use  anciently,  by  which  their 
tingdoms  were  governed  in  a  most  flourishing  manner, 
^wil  the  monarchs  began  to  know  their  own  strength ; 
ind  seeing  the  turbulent  spirit  of  their  parliaments,  at 
length  they,  by  little  and  little,  began  to  stand  upon 
their  prerogatives,  and  at  last  overthrew  the  parliaments 
throughout  Christendom,  except  here  only  withus« 

And  indeed  you  would  count  it  a  great  misery,  if 
}ou  knew  the  subjects  in  foreign  countries  as  well 
^^  myself,  to  see  them  look  not  like  our  nation,  with 
store  of  flesh  on  their  backs,  but  like  so  many  ghosts^ 
•^id  not  men ;  being  nothing  but  skin  and  bones, 
wth  some  thin  cover  to  their  nakedness,  and  wearing 
'^ly  wooden  shoes  on  their  feet ;  so  that  they  cannot 
^t  meat  or  wear  good  clothes,  but  they  must  pay  and 
"  taxed  unto  the  king  for  it.  This  is  a  misery  beyond 
-^pression,  and  that  which  yet  we  ^Tt  free  from.     Lev 

Vol.  L  fi 
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us  be  careru1»  then,  to  preserve  the  king's  good  opildofi 
of  parliaments^  which  bringeth  this  happiness  to  thii 
nation,  and  makes  us  envied  of  all  others,  while  there 
is  this  sweetness  between  his  majes^  and  the  commonsi 
lest  we  lose  the  repute  of  a  free-b<Mii  nation^  by  turbu« 
lency  in  parliament ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  Uie  greatest 
and  wisest  part  of  a  parliament,  are  those  that  use  the 
greatest  silence,  so  as  it  be  not  opbiative,  or  sullen, 
as  now  we  are,^  by  the.  loss  of  th^se  our  members  that 
are  committed. 

This  good  correspondency  being  kept  between  the 
king  and  his  people,  will  so  join  their  love  and  fiivour 
to  his  majesty  with  liking  of  parliaments,  that  hb  pre* 
rogative  shall  be  preser^^ed  entire  tohimseU^  without  our 
trenching  upon  it ;  and  also  the  privilege  of  the  subject 
(which  is  our  happiness)  inviolate,  and  both  be  main* 
tained  to  the  support  of  each  other.  And  1  told  you, 
if  you  u-ould  hear  me  patiently,  I  would  tell  you  what 
exception  his  majesty  doth  take  at  those  gentlemen  that 
are  comtnitted.  You  know  that  eight  members  were 
chosen  to  deliver  the  chai^  against  the  duke ;  but  there 
were  only  six  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  to  tliese 
there  was  no  exception. 

As  for  Sir  Dudley  Digges'spart, that  was  theprologue: 
and  in  that  his  majesty  doth  conceive  that  he  went  too  far 
beyond  his  commission,  in  pressing  the  death  of  his  ever 
blessed  father  in  these  words ;  That  he  was  commanded 
by  the  house,  to  say  concemmg  the  plaister  applied  toj 
the  king,  that  he  did  forbear  to  speak  farther  in  regard 
of  the  king's  honour,  or  words  to  that  effect.  This  hisi 
majesty  conceiveth  to  b^  to  his  dishonour,  as  if  there  had' 
been  any  underhand  dealing  by  his  majesty,  in  applying 
of  the  plaister  ;  and  this  may  make  his  subjects  jealoulj 
of  his  doings.  In  this  point  his  majesty  is  assured,  thai 
the  house  did  not  warrant  him.  Now  for  that  which  f' 
excepted  against  Sir  John  Elliot,  his  over  ^bitterness 
the  agsja^-ation  upon  the  whole  charge,  and  specially 

•  Thai  is,  obsUnatcly  silent. 
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upon  some  of  the  heads  of  it ;   (as  I  never  heard  the 
like  in  parliament  before,  but  I  have  indeed  heard  the 
like  when  the  criminal  was  indicted,  or  accused  at  a  bar.) 
For  if  you  please  to  remember,  when  I  moved  for  putting 
of  the  St..  Peter,  of  Newhaven,  out  of  the  charge  against 
die  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  shewed  mv  reasons  for 
that  purpose,  you  know  how  tender  Sir  John  Elliot  was 
of  it,  as  if  it  had  been  a  child  of  his  own  ;  and  so  care- 
ful in  the  handling  thereof  by  a  stranger,  that  he  would 
not  sufler  it  to  be  touched,  though  with  never  so  tender 
a  hand,  for  fear  it  might  prove  a  changeling  :  which  did 
manifest,  how  specious  soever  his  pretences  were,  that 
he  had  oculum  in  eauda ;  and,  I  must  confess,  I  was 
heartily  sorrjr,  when  he  delivered  his  aggravation  to  the 
lords,  to  see  his  tartness  against  the  duke,  when  as  he 
bad  occasion  to  name  him,  he  only  gave  him  the  title  of 
this  man,  and  the  man ;  whereas,  Uie  others  observed 
more  respect  and  modesty,  in  their  charges  against  so 
great  a  person  as  the  duke  is ;  considering,  that  then  he 
^^  not  convicted,  but  stood  rectus  in  curia.    Lastly, 
for  pressing  the  death  of  his  late  majesty,  you  know  that 
^  sense  of  the  house  concluded,  That  it  was  only  an 
^X  of  presumption}  nay,  some  of  them  expressly  said^ 
naf ,  God  forbid  that  I  should  lay  the  death  of  the  king 
to  his  charg!e.     If  he,  without  wai^rant  from  the  house^ 
insisted  upon  the  composition  of  theplaister,  as  if  there 
^ere  aliquid  latet  quod  nan  patetj  this   was  beyond  his 
commission  from  our  house,  and  this  is  that  which  his 
^esty  doth  except  against :  and  this,  I  say,  drew  his 
majesty,  with  other  insolent  invectives,  to  use  his  royal 
iudiority  in  committing  him  to  the  Tower.  I  move,  there* 
fore,  for  a  grand  committee,  to  consider  of  the  best  re- 
medy to  get  us  out  of  this  strait. 
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SIR  HENEAGE  FINCH.* 

JTlc  Speaker^s  Speech^  on  delivering  tke  Declaratm  tf 
the  House  of  Commons  relating  to  ^  ^ufplff* 

Most  gracious  find  dreitd  €overeigfi» 
AccoRDiKG  to  that  liberty  of  access,  and  liberty  of 
speech,  which  your  majesty  and  your  royal  progenitors 
have  ever  vouchsafed  to  your  house  of  commons,  your 
majesty's  most  humble  and  loyal  subjects,  the  commons, 
now  assembled  in  parliament,  have  been  suitors  for  this 
access  to  your  royal  throne. 

And  out  of  their  consideration  of  the  nature,  and  of 
the  weight  and  importance  of  the  busints6,  they  have 
tliought  the  attendance  of  the  whole  house,  with  their 
speaker,  not  too  solemn ;  and  yet,  they  have  not  thought 
fit  barely  to  commit  those  words,  which  express  their 
thoughts,  to  the  trust  of  any  ma^'s  speech,  but  arc  bold 
to  present  them  in  writing  to  your  gracious  hands,  that 
^ey  may  not  vanish,  but  l^e  more  lasting  than  the  mpst 
powerful  words  of  a  more  able  ^eaker  are  like  to  be. 

I  have  much  to  read,  and  shall,  therefore,  as  little  as 
I  can,  weary  your  majesty  with  speeches. 

This  paiiphment  contains  two  things  ;  the  one,  by  way 
of  declaratron,  to  give  your  majesty  an  aecouot  and 
bumble  satisfoction,  of  their  clear  and  sincel-e  endea- 
vours and  intentions  in  your  majesty*s  service ;  and  the 
other,  ao  humble  petition  to  your  majesty,  for  the  re- 
moval of  that  great  person,  the  duke  of  Buckinghani, 
from  access  to  your  royal  presence. 

For  the  first.  They  beseech  your  most  excellent  ma- 
jcsty  to  believe,  that  no  earthly  thing  is  so  dear  and  pre- 

•  Sec  a  former  articloi,  page  17, 
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«iou8  to  them,  na  that  your  majesty  ahould  retain  them 
in  your  grace  and  good  opinion ;  and  it  is  grief  to  them^ 
beyond  my  expression,  that  any  misinformation,  or  mis- 
interpretation, should  at  any  time  render  their  words  or 
proceedings  offensive  to  your  majesty. 

it  is  not  primer  for  any  one  to  hear  the  echo  of  a 
voice,  that  hears  not  the  voice  ;  and  if  echoea  be  some^* 
times  heard  to  double,  and  redouble,  the  echo,  of  the 
icbo  is  still  fsiif^ter,  and  sounds  iio$.  louder. 

1  need  not  make  the  application  :  words  misreporled, 
though  by*  ^n  ecluv  or  but  an  echo  of  an  echo,  at  a  third 
or  fourth  hand,  have  oft  a  louder  sound  than  the  \oict 
ilsdf ;  anjd  may  sound  disloyalty,  though  the  voice  had 
sothing  undutiful  v  disloyal  in  it. 

Such  misinformations,  thty  fear,  have  begot  interrup- 
tions and  divisions,  which  have  delayed  the  ripening 
afid  expediting  of  those  great  counsels,  which  concern 
your  majesty's  important  service,  and  have  enforced  this 
declaration. 

I  pass  from  that  to  the  petition ;  in  which  my  purpose 
is  not  to  urge  those  reasons,  whiqh  your  majesty  may 
hear  expressed  in  their  own  words,  in  the  language  of  the  - 
people. 

I  am  only  directed  to  offer  to  your  great  wisdom,  and 
deep  judgment,  that  this  petition  of  theirs  i^such,  as 
may  stand  with  your  majesty's  honour  and  justice  to 
grant. 

Your  majesty  hath  been  pleased  to  give  many  royal 
testimor^ies  and  arguments  to  the  world,  how  good  and 
gracioifs  a  master  you  are  ;  and  that,  which  the  queen  of 
Sheb^  once  said  to  the  wisest  king,  may,  without  fiat- 
^ry^  be  Said  to  your  majesty  :  Happy  are  those  sen*anta 
which  atand  continually  before  you. 

But  the  relations^  by  which  your  majesty  stands  in  a 
gracious  aspect  towards  your  people,  do  far  transcend^ 
^>d  are  more  prevalent  and  bindmg,  than  any  relation  of 
4  master  towaa^s  a  sei^vant ;  and  to  hear  and  satisfjf  the 
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just  and  neoesstry  de»res  of  year  peopk»  is  more  ho* 
nourable'than  any  expresskm  of  grace  tea  servant. 

To  be  a  master  of  a  servant,  b  communicabie  to 
many  of  your  sabjects  ;  to  bea  king  of  a  peo^e,  b  re. 
gal,  and  incommunicable  to  subjects. 

Your  majesty  b  truly  stiled  by  that  name,  wluch  the 
greatest  emperors  (though  they  bonrow  of  names  and 
titles,  finom  those  countries  which  they  gained  by  con- 
quest,)  most  delighted  in,  Fater  Patruc  ;  and  the  desires 
of  children  are  preferred  before  those  of  servants ;  for 
the  servant  abideth  not  in  the  house  for  ever,  but  die  son 
abideth  ever. 

The  government  of  a  king  was  truly,  termed  by  your 
royal  father,  a  politic  marriage  between  him  and  his 
people  ;  and  I  may  safely  say,  there  was  never  a  better 
union  between  a  married  pair,  than  b  between  your  ma- 
jesty and  your  people. 


MR.  CRESKELD. 

If  the  thoughu  in  the  following  introduction  to  an  elaborate  legal 
dissertadoD  are  conceitSi  thejr  are  nererthelesa  ingemoos  and  po* 
etical  conceits. 


JUr.  CreskelfPs  Speech  an  the  Detention  qf  same  mem- 
bers of  the  Bouse. 

I  STAND  up  to  speak  somewhat  concerning  the  point  of 
ibc  subject's  grievances,  by  imprisonment  of  tl^ir  per- 
sons, without  any  declaration  of  the  cause,  contnuy  to, 
and  in  derogation  of,  the  fundamental  laws  and  liberties 
«f  thb  kingdom. 

I  think  I  am  one  of  the  pubnes  of  our  profession, 
that  are  members  of  this  house;  but  ho^vsoever,  sure  I 
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am,  tbat^  in  respect  of  my  own  inabilities,  I  am  the 
puisne  of  the  whole  house :  therefore, .  accenting  to  the 
usual  course  of  students  in  our  profession,  I  may,  v  the 
puisne,  speak  first  in  time^  because  I  can  speak  least  in 
matter. 

In  pursuance  of  which  course,  I  shall  rather  put  the 
case,  than  argue  it ;  and  therefore  I  shall  humbly  desirCp 
first  of  all,  (rf  this  honourable  house  in  general,  that  tho 
goodness  of  the  cause  may  receive  no  prejudice,  by  the 
weakness  of  my  argument ;  and  next,  of  my  masters 
here  of  the  same  profession,  in  particular,  that  they,  by- 
their  learned  judgments,  will  supply  the  great  defects  I 
shall  discover,  by  declaring  of  my  unlearned  opinion. 

Beifore  I  speak  of  the  question,  give  me  leave,  as  aa 
entrance  thereunto,  to  speak  first  of  the  occasion. 

Ye  all  know  that  justice  is  the  life  andtthe  heart's  blood 
of  the  commonwealth ;  and  if  the  commonwealth  bleed 
in  that  master  vein,  all  the  balm  in  Gilead  is  but  in 
vain  to  preserve  this  our  body  of  policy  from  ruin  and 
destruction.  Justice  is  both  columna  et  corona  reipub- 
Hca;  she  is  both  the  column  and  the  pillar,  the  crown 
and  the  glory,  of  the  commonwealth.  This  is  made 
good  in  scripture,  by  the  judgment  of  Solomon,  the 
wisest  king  that  ever  reigned  on  earth.  For  first,  she  is 
the  pillar ;  for  he  saith,  That  by  justice  the  throne  is  es- 
tablished. Secondly,  she  is  the  crown ;  for  he  saith. 
That  by  justice  a  nation  shall  be  exalted. 

Our  laws,  which  are  the  rules  of  justice,  are  the  neplus 
ultra  to  both  the  king  and  the  subject  ;  and,  as  tliey  are 
Hercules's  pillars,  so  are  they  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to 
every  prince,  which  he  must  not  pass. 

Give  me  leave  to  resemble  justice  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's tree ;  for  she  is  so  great,  that  she  doth  shade, 
not  only  the  palace  of  the  king,  and  the  house  of 
nobles,  but  doth  also  shelter  the  cottage  of  thp  poorest 
beggar. 

Wherefore,  if  either  now  the  blasts  of  indignation,  or 
the  unresistable  violator  of  laws,  necessity,  hath  so 
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bruised  any  of  the  branches  of  this  tree,  that  either  dnat 
persons,  or  goods,  or  possesions,  have  not  (he  ^ame 
shelter  as  before,  yet,  let  us  not  therefore  neglect  the 
root  of  this  gr^at  tree ;  but  rather,  with  all  our  possible 
means,  endeavours,  and  unfeigned  duties,  both  apply 
fresh  and  fertile  mould  under  it,  and  also  water  it  even 
with  our  own  tears ;  that  so  these  bruised  branches  may 
be  recovered,  and  the  whole  tree  again  prosper  and 
flourish,  l^or  this  I  have  learned  from  an  uncient  father 
of  the  church,  that  though  preces  regum  sunt  armata^ 
yet  arma  subditorufn  are  but  only  preces  et  tuchryma. 

I  know  well  that  cor  regis  inscrutabik^  and  that 
kings,  although  they  are  but  men  before  God,  yet  they 
are  gods  before  men ;  and  therefore,  to  my  gracious  and 
dread  sovereign,  (whose  virtues  are  true  qualities  inge« 
nerate,  both  in  his  judgment  and  nature)  let  my  arm  be 
cut  off,  nay,  let  my  soul  not  live  that  day,  that  I  shall 
dare  to  lift  up  my  arm  to  touch  that  forbidden  fruity 
those  flowers  of  his  princely  crown  and  diadem. 

But  yet  in  our  Eden,  in  this  garden  of  the  common* 
wealth,  as  there  are  the  flowers  of  the  sun,  which  are  so 
glorious,  that  they  are  to  be  handled  only  by  royal  ma- 
jesty ;  so  are  there  also  some  daisies  and  wholesome 
herbs,  which  every  common  hand,  that  lives  and  lalK)urs 
in  this  garden,  may  pick  and  gather  up,  and  take  comfort 
and  repast  in  them*  Amongst  all  which,  this  oculus  diei^ 
this  bona  libertasj  of  which  I  am  now  to  speak,  is  not 
one  only,  but  the  chief. 
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b  4us  «P|f9flU)r  iipi|u()|ed  vUre^s,  we  meet,  fer  the  first  dme, 
jfixh  real  warmth  and  eloquenpe* 


I  iiJLD  of  a  custom  amongst  the  old  Romans,  that 
ooce  every  year  they  had  a  solemn  feast  for  their  slaves, 
at  which  they  had  liberty,  without  eKceptioni  to  speak 
what  they  would,  thereby  to  ease  their  afflicted  minds  ; 
which  being  finished,  they  severally  returned  to  their 
former  servitude. 

This  may,  with  some  resemblance  and  distinction, 
well  set  forth  our  present  state,  where  now,  after  the 
reyolution  of  some  time,  and  grievous  sufferance  of 
vmy  violent  oppressions,  we  have,  as  those  slaves  had« 
aday  of  liberty  of  speech;  but  ^hall  not,  I  trust,  be 
heriMfter  slaves,  for  we  are  free.  Yet  what  new  illegal 
proceeding^  our  states  and  persons  have  suffered  under, 
my  heart  yearns  to  think,  my  tongue  falters  to  utter. 
They  have  been  well  represented  by  divers  worthy  gen- 
tlemen before  me ;  yet  one  grievance,  and  the  main  one, 
as  I  conceive,  hath  not  been  touched,  which  is  our  re^ 
iigion; — religion,  Mr.  Speaker,  made  vendible  by  com- 
niission;  and  men,  for  pecuniary  annual  rates,  dis- 
pensed withal,  whereby  papists  may,  without  fear  of 
hw,  practise  idolatry. 

For  the  oppressions  under  which  we  groan,  I  draw 
them  under  two  heads ;  acts  of  power  against  law,  and 
judgments  of  law  against  our  liberty. 

Of  the  first  sort  are,  strange  instructions,  violent  ex- 
actions of  money  thereupon,  imprisonment  of  the  per- 
^nsof  such  who  (to  deliver  over  to  their  posterity  the 
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liberty  they  received  from  their  forefathers,  and  law- 
fully were  in  possession  of)  refused  so  to  lend;  and 
this  aggravated  by^the  remediless  continuance  and  length 
thereof;  and  chiefly  the  strange,  vast,  and  unlimited 
power  of  our  lieutenants  and  their  deputies^  in  billet- 
ing of  soldiers,  in  making  rates,  in  granting  warrants 
for  taxes  as  their  discretions  shall  guide  them.  And  all 
this  against  the  law. 

These  last  are  the  most  insupportable  burdens  that 
at  this  present  afflict  our  poor  country,  and  the  most 
cruel  oppression  that  ever  ytt  the  kingdom  of  England 
endured.  These  upstart  deputy  lieutenants  (of  whom 
perhaps  in  some  cases  and  times  there  may  be  good 
use,  being  regulated  by  law,)  are  the  w  orst  of  grievances, 
and  the  most  forward  and  zealous  executioners  of  those 
violent  and  unlawful  courses  which  have  been  com- 
mended unto  them ;  of  whose  proceedings,  and  for  the 
qualifying  of  whose  unruly  power,  it  is  more  than  time 
to  consult  and  determine. 

Judgments  of  law  against  our  liberty  there  have  been 
three,  each  latter  stepping  forwarder  than  the  former 
upon  the  right  of  the  subject,  aiming  in  the  end  to  tread 
and  trample  under  foot  our  law,  and  that  even  in  the 
form  of  law. 

The  first  was  the  judgment  of  the  postna'i^  whereby 
a  nation  (which  I  heartily  love  for  their  singular  good 
zeal  in  our  religion,  and  their  free  spirits  to  preserve  our 
liberties  far  beyond  many  of  us)  is  made  capable  of  any 
the  like  favours,  privileges,  and  immunities,  as  ourselves 
enjoy  and  this  especially  argued  in  the  exchequer  chamber 
by  all  the  judges  of  England.  The  second  was,  the  judg- 
ment upon  impositions  in  the  exchequer  court,  by  the  ba- 
rons, which  hath  been  the  source  and  fountain  of  many 
bitter  waters  of  afiliction  unto  our  merchants.  The  third 
was,  that  fatal  late  judgment  against  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  imprisoned  by  the  king,  argued  and  pronounced 
but  by  one  judge  alone. 

1  can  live,  although  another  who  has  no  right,  be  put 
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to  live  with  me  ;  nay,  I  cap  live,  although  I  pay  exr 
ciscs^and  impo&ilions  mp^^  ^han  I  do  ;  but  to  have  my 
liber^^^  which  ^s  thp  soul  of  my  life,  taken  from  nie  by 
power^  and  to  have  my  body  pent  up  in  a  goal,  with;- 
out  remedy,  by  law,  and  to  be  so  adjudged  !  O  impror 
vi^ept  £^icestors  l  O  uniyise  forefathers  !  to  be  so  cur 
rious  in  providing  for  the  quiet  possession  of.  our  lavys 
and  the  liberties  of  parliament,  ^ftd  to  iieglect  our  per- 
sons -and  bodies,  and  tq  let  them  lie  in  prison^  ^d  that 
durante  beneplacito,  remediless  !  If  this  be  law  why  do 
ire  ta^k  of  libert^es^  ?,  why  do  we  trq^ble  ouraelvies  with 
a  disjQ^te  ^bout  law,  franchises^  property  of  goods,  and 
the  like  ?  what  may  any  man  call  his  own,  if  not  the 
libesty  of  Ipiis  persqn  ?     ,;,       -.   /■    .'i:    .. 

I  aoi  wea^  of  treading  these  ways,  aD4  therefore  con^ 
dud^  to  ,haye  a  selq^t  C9inmittee  depute^*;  to.  frame  a 
petition  to  his  majesty  for  retkcss  of  these  tjbings ;  wliiclsi 
being  i;ejyl,  examined,  an4.  ^pprovipij  by  tl^e.^ppse,  may 
be  delivered  to  the  k jog,  of;who^  gna9io^Si^iswer  w? 
have  no  cause  to  doubt,  pjar  desires  being;So  rpaaon^ble, 
our  iptentions  so  loyal,  and  the  iQanner.  so  humble  : 
neither,^^d  \^e  fcuif  this  to  b^  th^  critical  p^  as 

was  insmjuatj^d^  or  tliis  a  )i^ay  ta  disM'^Ptibn^  ,b\it  assure 
ourselvciV.of  a  happyissue :  then.  shaJi  tlye  king,  as. he 
calls juks  hia  g^eat^qo^i^q^l,  A|)^;  us. hi^.^OQcl council,  and 
own  us  as  Us  good  councLlT^whiQh  Gipd.j^i^ht. 

.'It'.'.'  :    \   '  /,<!  ■;.'i  r      "  •  • 

Whek  poor  England  .'Stood  alone,  and'^had  not*  tJscae- 
cew^of  andther « luogdmh,  and  yet  had;  more  .andi  as 
podmt enemies  as  naw  it.h^vT^i^  the.Ikingrpf  England 
prevailed.  .•■•.  ''/.i.  ..^  '^  -.iu^^.u.-..  •:." 

In  the  parliament  roll  in  42  Edw.  III.  the  king  and 

•  Sec  a  former  article,  ymgc  3, 
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iJie  parllatiieiit  gave  God  ffiahks  for  liiS  VifefdiV  iagaihst 
the  king^  of  Scotland  and  Franee  ;  he  had  xhtin  both 
in  Windsor  Castfe  as  prisoners.  What  Ivis  ihc  reasoh 
of  that  concjuiest  ?  Fo^r  rcatons  were  giren.  L  The 
iingwas  assisted  by  good  Cduncil.  -2.  Tliere  wefto^a- 
liant  men-  3.  They  were  timfely  suppUied.  4.  Goofl 
cmployTneht; 

In  Sl^ichard  It  the  king  was  fenVhi^ned  ^Wthtteii!'. 
idgs,  Scots,  and  French ;  and  ttit  kiiig  of  England  pre- 
vailed; , 

In  isrt^chardn  the  king  wis  Environed  WiA  Spa- 
niards, Scot^,  and*  French  ;  ahi  the  kmg  of  England 
prtvailtd.    *      ' 

In  17  Richard  11.  wars  were.ht  Ireland  Jlrid. ^pot- 
land  ;  and  y^'  tfie>lng  of  England  prevatBed,  atfcf^fiahks 
>vere  ^ive^-  ^o  Obd  here*;  ahd  I  hb^fe  IsKallfivt'tdlg^i 
God  tHarikkfbr  on;Fkihg's  ticioribst.         •       • ;  '   •'  • 

fiv  y 'HttiVy ' IV'. lone  or  two^gredt  tntn  aBptrttlie  kin^ 
io  meu'ed^hiiti  up,  that' hie' took  rib  btfrer  advice  bui 
{tt),m  Vherii  i'^vKereiipoh  ilhf  chahceflof  took  ifHh  text 
artd  tHtmfe'in'*lfi*.'frpec',ch  at'the'pariirf^etit* ;  MlAorM 
cbnsilfd  rf^iruhtU^  W  rna^hi^,  M  b'kfa  ftn^'yiiaxime 
titherttst/nt'in^'rhaxMikJ/ericttifs:  Let  u$  '^^i  arid 
Act  be  afraid  bf  6tih  e;1einies  ;  I^t 'us  supply  Botrfitifully, 
hhearfully;  ili*'specdi^}^  But  enter 'ihbt  into  p^ii^^'h: 
Solomon^s  ^i*t&  i^;  QUi  rWpefit  separai,  t\zy  ii^nrat 
/cederatos^  We  are  united  in  duty,  &c.  to  the  king. 
The  king  hath  fourscore  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  the 
navy,  and  to  scour  t|ie  narrow -sieasMt  Jiath  been  taken, 
and  we  are  no'W  to  give  If;  dnd  shtilt  u^e  n5w  give  more 
to  guard  the  seas  ?  besides,  when  that  is  taken  of  our 
gift;>ibitiar^ib6idiTerted  anothefj;v%v  (;     ..: 

rr.lh  shall^ev^  Uersaidv  rwadftiiy.;.ail6upj]rl)fr.  -  ^Iwik 
Myself -l^oimd^iwhere  thcf^fm^immQnerferitubm^  tbd^ 
must  be  commune  auxilium.  .h.,Ur 
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Yoifn  IdtAshipS  haV6  heard  from  the  getitieman  that 
's^k€  last,  k  great  pan  of  the  grounds  upon  which  thb 
bouse  of  commons,  upon  mature  deliberation^  proceeded 
to  that  clear  resolution,  tOilchingthe  right  of  the  liberty 
of  their  ^)er6<mau  The  many  actd  of  parliament^  which 
w  ftic  wri{teti  fawJs  bJf  the  land,  and  are  expressly  tP 
tficpbint,  hk^e  be<en  read  ind  opened,  and  such  ob- 
jec&>hs^d  have  been  by  some  made  unto  them,  and 
objeBtl^ns  v^so'  made  out  i>f  6ther  acts  of  parliament, 
bavie^l^kti'cteared  and  answered.  It  txiky  seiem  now 
perfiap^;  my  Lords,  ttiat  little  retnaiiis  rteedful  to  be 
further  added;' for  the  bnfdfcement  and  maintenance  of 
so  fundamental  and  established,  a  right  and.  liberQr,  be- 
longing tb  every  freeman  of  thekmgdom. 

The  IkSu^.o^  common^. taking  into  considelration; 
ihktitt^iii  ^ue^tioii'  (ji^^pf  ,so  high  a/na'ttife;  that 
hcVcA^ViHycfxfeeliided  itilyi^courtofjustide  whatsoever,) 
an  ihe  seVeril'Wstvs  6f  jtisi  examination  of  the.  truth 
OtoHl  I  ^ %e:  ulic0  ^ '  have  afed  most  c^i^efbliy  informed 
th^mdv^ij  ^f ' ^ ;foritt4*  judgments  cm*  precedents  cOii:- 
'(brtttotf'tlMs' B^  way.  and  have  been  no 

fcsjWi&fcrtcrUit  due  preservation  oi  hi^\majestjr»s  pre; 
t-o^iVbiftiiai^^fieheir  6^  ti]^^  '  The  pfedents  hei'i 
are  bf  Wb  -kW<fe  i'  either  mfcrrfy  niatter  of  record,  'or 
efcc'HI^*HiWnil^r4ioluti6na  of  th^  judgis,' alter  iioIetnA 

dcb4tt^dw,^4<*n*-  '    .     ; 

TH?*  fftifit^l'lhat  ccm^^  bf 

cofafWdm  BaVe  tomhifahded  me. to  present  to  your  lordi- 
ships  ;>hifcH*1'ihill  as  briefly  tist  ttfay,  to'l'do.it  faith^ 
folfy  itijI^ljjiWTO^  that  end,  my  •lord^,  befort 


I  come  to  the  particulars  of  any  of  those  precedents,  I 
shall  first  remember  to  yop?:  lordships,  that  which  will 
seem  as  a  general  key  for  the  opening  and  true  appre- 
hension of  all  those  on  record  j  without  which  key,  no 
man,  udcs?  he  .be  versed  iij  .^hc  ep^ies  apj^^^iirse  of 
the  king's  bench,  can  possibly  understand. 

In  all  cases,  ray  Iprds,  where  ajny  right  oyij^ei^yj  be- 
longs to  the  subject  by  any.  positive  law,  writtenj  or  un- 
written, if  there  were  not  also  ^ a  remedy 'Uy  Jajy,.for 
enjoying  or  regaining  of  thi^  right  oi'  liberty,  w]ienitis 
violated,  or  talcen  from  him,!  the,,  positive  JaV. were 
most  vain,^  and  to  np  purpose  j  and  U^  wj^re  ji|p  iio 
purpose  fpr.  any  man'lo  .6ave'any  right  in  pny^Jai^p,  or 
other  inheritance,  if  there  were  not  a  known  remedy ; 


inedy  in  the  law 
it  were  to  no.  pu 

stiouhinot  be  rest „  .  ,  ,  . ,,    .  _   ^^..^...^.^.^^^  __ 

corpus r.oum  causa^  ^^^  }W  %t]^^^^  '^^^^ 
any'ma^^.thatis  impr^one^^  Sf??^^  ^^^ 


him.  that,  is'  wpnsooed  by'tl^^^qia^  the 

iking,  ,6r.  the  ;|ords'pfth^  privy ^^oiincl^^^^ 
ing  thejcau^p/of  coinn^it^(3in;/^rf^^  so 

imprisoned  by  any  sucl^  comip^d  or,*qihWyisy^  ^ 
gyer,  thrpugh  E'ntjland^and  defifc^by  ^^m55lt,04f  an^^ 
I?  his  l^ehftlf^this  }yyiioiU^^ 

}nth^  .court  orki-ng's  bench,  tijat  \vxiti^  59lp.e;;gra9^:t9 
lim,  and  oujg^ht  not  to  be  denied^  and  19  dine^^  ^9  ibc 
keepei;  of  the  prison,  Jn'.wJi^ose,,cubtodyjt|jejm 
mains  ;  commanding  him,'  that  afte^.,jt^  .p^rfp^ft^  4?Jf'  '^^ 
|^ing.inthe.bo.dy  of  the  prisfliicr^  ^.'^^I^^P-d^^ff/^^!^^ 
j^nd  sometimes,  cum  causa  captidi^js  ;  and  l<e,.  ^Jth^fe^s  re- 
turn  filed. to  the  writ,  bringeilj  the  jpii^pMr  tplthp  bar 
.at  the  time  appomted*^  aiid  thp  .court  jii^g^i^h. of l^d^^ 
ficichby  or  insufiiciency'bf  tneVeturn  ;  aAd  if  they  find 
him  bailable,  committitur  maKjescaiia  the  proper  officer 
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belonging' to  th^  court,  and  then  afterwards  frodifwr  t» 
bnUium  :  but  if,  upon  the  return  of  the  hahecu  corpus,  it 
appear  to  the  court,  that  the  prisoner  ought  not  to  be 
bailed,  nor  discharged  from  the  prison  wherice  he  is 
brought,  then  he  is  remanded  and  sent  back  again  to 
continue  till  by  due  course  of  law  he  may  be  delivered ; 
and  the  entry  of  this  is  remittitur  quousque  secundum  /e- 
gtm  dcliheratus  fuerit^  or  remittitur  quousque ^  kc.  which' 
is  all  one,  and  the  highest  award  of  judgment  that 
ever  was  or  can  be  given  upon  a  habeas  corpus. 

Your  lordships  have  heard  the  resolution  of  the  house 
of  commons,  touching  the  enlargement  of  a  man  com* 
mitted  by  command  of  the  king,  or  privy  council,  or 
any  other,  without  cause  shewn  of  such  commitment ; 
which  resolution,  as  it  is  grounded  upon  acts  of  parlia- 
ment already  shewn  (the  reason  of  the  law  of  the  land 
being  committed  to  the  charge  of  another  to  open  unto 
you,}  so  it  b  strengthened  by  many  precedents  of  re- 
cord.  

He  then  produced  twelve  precedents,  full  and  directly 
in  the  point  to  prove,  that^persons  so  committed  ought 
to  be  delivered  upon  bail;  which  were  distinctly 
opened  and  read  to  their  lordships.  Then  he  also 
offered  to  their  consideration  other  kind  of  precedents, 
which  were  solemn  resolutions  of  judges  ;  things  not  of 
record,  but  yet  remaining  in  authentic  copies  ;  which 
precedents  and  authorities  we  omit  for  the  length 
thereof. 

He  then  proceeded,  and  said,  The  house  of  commons 
(desiring  with  all  care  to  inform  themselves  fully  of  the 
truth  of  the  resolution  of  the  judges  in  the  34th  year 
of  the  late  queen,  cited  in  the  case  of  Sir  John  He- 
veningham,  by  the  king^s  counsel,  as  arguments  against 
his  not  being  bailed)  have  got  into  their  hands  a  book 
of  select  cases,  collected  by  the  reverend  and  learned 
judge,  chief  justice  Anderson,  all  written  with  his  wvn 
hand,  which  he  caused  to  be  read.  These  precedents, 
saith  he,  do  fully  resolve  for  the  maintenanae  of  the 
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andent  and  fiindamental  point  of  liberty  pf  t^e  per^gq, 
to  be  regained  by  habeas  corfiu$  when  f^ly  onp  |$ 
imprisoned. 

Then  he  concluded^  tl}at  having  thu9  gone  throqgh 
the  charge  committed  to  him  by  the  t^oqse  of  con^mon^, 
he  should  now,  as  he  had  leave  and  direction  given 
hinii  lest  their  lordships  should  be  put  to  mifch  trouble 
and  e^pence  of  time,  in  finding  and  getting  copi^^  at 
large  of  those  th^igs  which  he  had  cited,  offer  also  to 
their  lordships  authentic  copies  of  them  all,  and  so  left 
them,  and  whatsoever  else  he  had  said^  to  their  lord- 
ships' furtlier  consideration* 


ROBERT  RICH, 

(Create4Earlqf  fFqrwick^  and  Lord  Eicfy  ofLfezc^  bjf 

James  Lj 

I  have  given  Uie  following  speech  on  the  right  of  the  cnown  to  im- 
prison the  subject  widiout  any  reason  shewnj  for  ite  good  sense 
and  logcial  acuteness. 

TheEarloffTnrvnck's  Speech. 
My  Lords, 
I  WILL  observe  somethmg  out  of  the  laws,  wherein  this 
liberty  of  the  subject^s  person  is  founded,  and  something 
out  of  the  precedents  which  have  been  alledged  ;  as  to 
magna  charta^  and  the  rest  concerning  these  points, 
they  are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  now  in  force  ;  that 
they  were  made  to  secure  the  subjects  from  wrongful 
imprisonment ;  and  that  they  concern  the  king  as  much, 
or  rather  more,  than  the  subject.  Well  then,  besides 
magna  charta^  and  those  six  other  acts  of  parliament 
in  the  very  point,  we  know  that  magna  charta  itself 
has  been  at  least  thirty  times  confirmed ;  so  that  now, 
at  this  time,  we  have  thirty-six  or  thirty.scven  acts  of 
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pviiBmmt  to  oonfirm  ttus  liberty,  although  itxwas  made 
a  matter  of  denaioo  the  other  day  in  this  houscu 

Ooe  IS  that  of  3$  Edward  ill.  No»  9,  and  another 
in  die  same  year,  No.  SO,  not  printed,  but  yet  as  good 
as  dioae  tbik  an: ;  and  that  of  49  Edward  Ui.  pap.  3, 
soexpreaa  in  the  pobt,  (especially  the  petition  of  the 
commons  that  year,  whiob  was  read  by  Mr.  Littleton, 
with  die  king's  answar>  so  full  and  free  from  aU  excep* 
tion,  to  which  I  refer  your  Lordships,)  that  I  know  not 
how  a9]r  ^fig  in  the  world  oan  be  more  plain^ 

Now/  thef^ore,  if  in  parliament  we  shall  make  any 
doubt  of  that  whiob  is  so  fully  confirmed  by  pariia«r 
meat,  and  ip  a  Qa#e  so  <iear»  go  about  by  new  glosses 
to  alter  th«se  old  and  good  laws,  we  shaU  not  only  for<. 
saketfaestqpaof  our  anc^tors,  who.  in  cases  even  of 
small  importance,  would  answer  nolumus  lege$  •4MfflU 
tnuiariy  but  wq  shall  yidd  up  and  betray  our  right  in 
the  greatest  inheritance  the  subjects  of  England  have ; 
and  that  is  the  laws  of  England. 

Truly,  I  wonder  how  wy  man  oan  think  that  this  house 
(thou^  no  kiwyers)  can  admit  of  such  a  ^osa  upon  a 
plain  text,  as  should  overthrow  the  very  end  and  desiga 
of  the  law;  fw  wherc;as  the  lawof  TfM^a  cAarta  is, 
That  no  freeman  shall  be  imprisoned,  but  by  lawful 
judgment  of  hia  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land ;  it  has 
been  insisted  on  by  aome,  that  by  these  words,  the  law 
of  the  land,  it  is  to  be  understood*  that  the  king  hath 
power  to  commit  without  shewing  any  eause.  v  wiu(£  ia  an 
exposition,  not  only  expressly  contrary  to  other  acts  of 
parliament,  and  thoae  expressly  before  cited,  but  against 
common  aen^. 

Mr.  Attorney  confesseth  this  law  concerns  the  king« 
Why  then,  where  the  law  saith,  the  king  ^hall  not  com- 
mit but  by  the  law  of  the  land,  the  meaning  must  be, 
(as  Mr.  Attorney  would  have  it)  that  the  king  must  not 
tommit,  but  at  his  own  pleasure !  and  shall  we  think 
that  our  ancestors  were  so  foolish  as  to  hazard  their  per. 
sons  and  estates,  and  labour  so  much  to  get  a  law»  and 
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have  it  tWrty  times  confirmed,  that  the  king  might  not 
commit  his  subjects,  but  at  his  own  pleasure  ?  and  that 
if  he  did  commit  any  of  his  subjects  without  a  cause 
shewn,  that  then  the  party  must  lie  in  prison  during  the 
Icing's  pleasure?  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  ridicu- 
lous, or  more  contrary  to  reason  and  common  sense. 

From  the  precedents  1  observe,  that  many  committed 
by  the  king  or  his  counsel  have  been  delivered  upon 
habeas  corpus^  and  that  constantly.  It  is  true  that  some 
precedents  were  brought  on  the  king's  part,  that  when 
some  of  these  persons  desired  to  be  delivered  by  habeai 
corput,  th^  king,  or  his  council,  signified  his  majesty's 
pleasure  that  they  should  t>e  delivered ;  or  the  king's  at- 
tomey  haih  come  into  court  and  released  them  by  the 
king's  command.  But  this  seems  to  makefor  the  subject; 
for,  it  being  in  his  majesty's  power  to  deliver  them,  who, 
by  his  special  commandment,  and  without  any  cause 
shewn,  were  imprisoned,  may  we  not  think  that  his  ma- 
jesty at  that  time^  would  rather  have  staid  their  deliver- 
ance  by  law,  than  furthered  it  by  his  letters,  and  so 
snake  the  prisoners  rather  beholden  to  him  for  his  great 
mercy,  than  to  the  judges  for  justice,  had  not  his  ma- 
jesty  known  that,  at  that  time,  they  ought  to  have  been 
delivered  by  law  ? 

1  think  no  man  would  imagine  a  wise  king  would 
have  suilered  his  grace  and  prerogative  (if  any 
prerogative  there  were)  to  be  so  continually  ques- 
tioned; or  his  majesty  and  his  council  to  be  so 
fiir  from  commanding  the  judges  not  to  proceed  to  de<> 
Mver  the  prisoners  by  them  committed,  without  cause 
shewn,  as  that  on  the  other  side,  (which  is  all  the  force 
ofthese  precedents)  the  king  and  council  should'^signify 
to  the  judges,  that  they  should  proceed  to  deliver  the 
parties  f 

Certainly,  if  the  king  had  challenged  any  such  preroga- 
tive, that  a  person  committed,  without  any  cause  shewn, 
might  not  be  delivered  by  the  judges  without  his  con- 
9enti  it  would  have  appeared,  by  one  precedent  or  other, 
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amon|^  aU  that  have  been  (Hroduoed,  that  his  majestjr 
would  have  made  some  claim  to  such  a  prerogative ;  but 
it  appears^  on  the  contrary,  that  in  many  of  these  cases 
the  iing  nor  his  council  did  ever  interpose ;  and  where 
they  did,  it  was  jsdways  in  affirmation  and  encourage* 
ment  to  that  court  to  proceed*  And  besides,  die  writing 
of  letters  from  the  king  to  the  judges  to  do  justice  to 
his  majesty's  subjects,  may,  with  as  great  reason,  be  in«^ 
terpreted,  that  without  those  letters  they  might  not  do 
jastioe ;  as  this,  that  the  king  signified  his  willingness 
that  such  and  such  persons,  which  were  committed 
by  him  without  cause ,  shewn,  should  be*  delivered, 
therefore  they  could  not  be  delivered  without  him ;  which 
is  a  strange  reason.  So  that  finding  the  laws  so  full» 
so  many,  and  so  plain  in  the  point ;  and  that  whenever 
any  committed  without  cause  shewn,  brought  their 
habcoM  carpus^  they  were  delivered,  and  no  command 
ever  given  to  the  contrary,  nor  no  claim  made  on  the 
king's.part  to  any  such  prerogative ;  I  may  safely  con«* 
dude,  as  the  house  of  commons  have  done;  and  if  any 
one  precedent  or  two,  of  late,  can  be  shewn,  that 
the  judges  have  not  delivered  the  prisoners  so  commit* 
ted,  I  think  it  is  their  fault,  and  ought  to  be  enquired 
of;  but  contrarily,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  undoubted 
rig^t  of  the  subject,  that  if  he  be  committed  without 
cause,  or  without  cause  shewn,  yet  he  may  have  some 
speedy  course  to  bring  himself  to  trial,  either  to  justify 
hb  own  innocency,  or  to  receive  punishment  accord* 
ing  to  his  &ult ;  for  God  forbid  that  an  innocent  man^ 
by  the  laws  of  England,  should  be  put  in  worse  caso 
than  the  most  grievous  malefactors  are,  as  must  needs 
be,  if,  when  a  cause  is  shewn,  he  may  have  his  trial ; 
but  if  none,  he  must  lie  and  pine  in  prison  during 
the  king's  pleasure. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Ashley,  the  other  day,  told  your  lord- 
ships of  the  emblem  of  a  king ;  but,  by  his  leave,  he 
made  a  wrong  use  of  it :  for  the  king  holcls  in  one  hand 
the  globe,  and  in  the  other  the  sceptre,  the  tj'pes  of 
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sovereignty  md  mercy  ;  but  his  swovd  6f  }uMice  k  mr 
earried  before  htm  by  a  minister  of  justice,  which  shews 
tiiat  subjects  may  have  their  remedies  for  it^ustice  dmfc, 
and  that  appeals  lie  to  higher  powers  i  for  the  kws  of 
England  are  so  favourable  to  their  princes,  tt  to  dedsot 
that  they  themselves  can  do  no  injustice. 

Therefore  I  wiU  conclude,  as  alt  di^put^ft  should  dO| 
magna  est  Veritas  et  pruevalebit ;  and  I  make  no  doubt, 
we  Uvin^  under  so  good  and  just  a  prince  as  we  do, 
when  this  is  represented  unto  him^  he  will  imswer  U8^ 
magna  est  chofta  et  pravaie6ii. 


SIR  EDWARD  COKE. 


Sir  Edward  Cokeys  Speech  againit  inserting  the  leeris 
**  Sovereign  Pctwer^^^  as  applied  to  the  prerogative^ 
in  an  Adm-ess  to  the  Throne. 

1  HIS  is  magnum  in  paruo.  This  i$  propounded  to  be 
a  conclusion  of  our  petition*  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
weight,  and  to  speak  plainly,  it  will  overthrow  aU  our 
petition ;  it  trenches  to  all  parts  of  it ;  it  flies  at  loans, 
at  the  oath,  at  imprisonment,  and  at  billetting  of  soU 
diersu  Thb  turns  all  about  again.  Look  into  all  the 
petitions  of  former  times ;  they  never  petitioned  wherein 
there  was  a  saving  of  the  king's  sovereignty.  I  know 
that  prerogative  is  part  of  the  law ;  but  sovereign  power 
is  no  parliamentary  word.  In  my  opinion  it  weakens 
mt^na  chartaj  and  all  the  statutes;  for  they  are  abso- 
lute, without  any  saving  of  sovereign  power ;  and  should 
we  now  add  it,  we  shall  weaken  the  foundation  of  law, 
and  then  the  building  must  needs  fall.  Take  we  heed 
what  we  yield  upto.    Magna  charta  is  such  a  fellow^ 
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thtt  1m  wifl  liave  no  sovereign.  I  wonder  this^sovereign 
was  not  in  nwgpm  eharia^  or  in  the  confirmations  of  it. 
If  we  grant  tUs,  by  implication  we  give  a  sovereign 
power  above  all  laws,  rower  in  law  is  taken  for  a 
power  with  force  ;  the  sheriff  shall  take  the  power  of  the 
comily ;  what  it  means  here,  God  only  knows.  It  is 
icptignant  to  our  petition,  that  Is  a  petition  of  right, 
grounded  on  acts  of  parliament*.  Our  predecessors  could 
never  endure  a  saho  Jure  suo^  no  more  than  the  kings 
of  old  could  endure  for  the  church,  saho  honare  Dei  et 
tedegut.  We  must  not  admit  of  it,  and  to  qualify  it  is 
impossible.  Let  us  hold  our  privileges  according  to 
the  law  :  that  power  that  is  above  this,  is  not  fit  for  the 
king  and  people  to  have  it  disputed  further.  I  had  rather, 
fcM*  my  p2ut,  have  the  prerogative  acted,  and  I  myself  ta 
lie  under  it,  than  to  have  it  ^sputed* 


FRANCIS  ROUSE 

Wat  a  natiYe  of  ConiwalL  He  represented  Truro  in  the  kmg  parlia^- 
ment,  was  one  of  the  lay  xnellibers  of  the  assembly  of  divines,  and 
speaker  of  Barebon's  parliament,  and  died  in  1659.  His  speech 
against  a  Dr.  Manwarmg,  who  had  written  a  flaming  monarehical 
sermon,  is  so  remarkable  for  its  fanatical  absurdity,  uid  the  un* 
eoathnees  of  the  stile,  tlial  it  certainly  deserros  a  place  in  this 
coUectioni  as  a  curiosity. 


Mr.  Hause^s  Speech. 
,  Mr«  Speaker, 

I  Aif  to  deliver,  from  the  committee,  a  charge  against 
Mr.  Manwaring,  apreadier  and  doctor  of  divinity  ;  but 
a  man  so  criminous,  that  he  hath  turned  his  titles  into 
accusation,  for  the  better  the}^  are,  the  worse  is  he  that 
dishonours  them. 
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Here  ii  a  great  charge  that  is  upon  him. ;  it  is  great  ia 
itself,  and  great  because  it  hath  many  great  charges  in 
it ;  serpens  qtux  serpentem  deuorat^  sit  draco  ;  his  charge 
having  digested  many  charges  into  it^  becomes  a  mon< 
ster  of  charges. 

The  main  and  great  one  b  this :  a  plot  and  practice  to 
alter  and  subvert  the  frame  and  fabric  of  this  estate  and 
con^monwealth. 

This  is  the  great  one,  and  it  hath  others  in  it  that 
give  it  more  weight.     To  this  end. 

1.  He  labours  to  infuse  into  the  conscience  of  his  ma- 
jesty, the  persuation  of  a  power  not  bounding  itself  with 
laws,  which  king  James,  of  famous  memory,  calls  in 
his  speech  to  the  parliament,  tyranny ;  yea,  tyranny  ac* 
companied  with  perjury. 

2.  He  endeavours  to  persuade  the  conscience  of  the 
subjects,  that  they  are  bound  to  obey  commands  illegal : 
yea,  he  damps  them  for  not  obeying  them. 

3.  He  robs  the  subjects  of  the  property  of  their 
goods. 

4.  He  brands  them  that  will  not  lose  this  property 
w/ith  most  scandalous  speech  and  odious  titles,  to  make 
them  both  hateful  to  prince  and  people  ;  so  to  set  a  divi- 
sion  between  the  head  and  the  members,  and  between 
the  members  themselves. 

5.  To  the  same  end,  not  much  unlike  to  Faux  and 
his  fellows,  he  seeks  to  blow  up  parliaments  and  parlia- 
mentary powers. 

These  five,  being  duly  viewed,  will  appear  to  be  so 
many  charges  ;  and  they  make  up  altogether  the  great 
and  main  charge-^a  mischievous  plot  to  alt^r  and  sub' 
vert  the  frame  and  government  of  this  state  and  com- 
monwealth. 

And  now,  though  you  may  be  sure  that  Mr.  Man- 
waring  leaves  us  no  property  in  our  goods,  yet  that  he 
hath  an  absolute  property  in  this  charge,  audite  ipsam 
belluam.     Hear  himself  making  up  his  own  charge. 

Here   Mr.  Rouse  read  several  passages  out  'of  his 
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book,  and  then  proceeded:  Yea  have  heard  his  charge 
made  up  by  his  own  words,  and  withal,  I  doubt  not 
but  jou  seem  to  hear  the  voice  of  that  wicked  one,  quid 
daiitisf  what  will  you  give  me,  and  I  will  betray  this 
state,  kingdom  and  commonwealth  ? 

But  there  are  two  observations  (I  might  add  a  third, 
which  is  like  unto  a  three- JTold  cord  which  cannot  ea« 
sily  be  broken,)  will  draw  the  charge  more  violently  upon 
him. 

The  first  is  of  the  time  when  this  doctrine  of  destruc- 
tion was  set  forth.  It  was  preached  in  the  heat  of  the 
loan,  and  of  these  imprisonments  which  accompanied 
the  loan,  and  it  was  printed  in  the  beginning  of  that 
term,  which  ended  in  a  remittitur  /  so  that  you  might 
guess  tliere  might  be  a  double  plot,  both  by  law  and 
conscience,  to  set  on  fire  the  flame  and  estate  of  diis 
common  we&lth :  and  one  of  these  entailed  foxes  was  Mr. 
Manwaring.  - 

Another  note  may  be  taken  of  the  time,  that  is,  the 
unseasonableness  of  it  t  for  this  doctrine  of  the  loan,  iii 
case  of  necessity,  was  the  year  after  an  assent  in  parlia* 
met  to  four  subsidies  and  three  fifteenths,  which  might 
have  served  for  a  sufficient  stopple  for  the  doctor's 
mouth,  to  keep  in  his  doctrine  of  necessity. 

A  second  obser\'ation  may  be  of  the  means  by  which 
he  seeks  to  destroy  the  commonwealth :  liis  means  are 
divinity  ;  yea,  by  hb  divinity  he  would  destroy  bodi  king 
and  kingdom. 

1.  The  king — for  can  there  be  a  greater  mischief  to  a 
prince  than  to  put  the  opinion  of  deity  into  his  ears  7 
For,  if  from  his  ears  it  should  pass  to  his  heart,  it  might 
be  mortal :  you  know  how  Herod  perished.  Now  this 
man  gives  a  participation  of  divine  omnipotence  to  kings; 
and  though  a  part  may  seem  to  qualify,  yet  all  doth 
seem  again  to  fill  up  that  qualification,  and  very  dan- 
gerously, if  we  remember  tliat  God  saith  of  himself:  I 
am  a  jealous  God. 

2.  He  goes  about  to  destroy  the  kingdom  and  com* 
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monwealth  by  his  divinity ;  but  do  we  ever  liiid  in  scrips 
ture  such  a  divinity  ?  Surdy  I  find  there  that  God  is  a 
Grod  of  order^  and  not  of  confusion*  and  that  the  3dh  of 
God  came  to  save,  and  not  to  destroy ;  by  which  it  seems 
he  hath  not  his  divinity  from  God,  nor  from  the  &on  of 
God.  But  from  the  scriptures*  I  find  there  i^  one  in 
hell  called  the  destroyer ;  and  that  we  may  know  hq  went 
to  hell  for  his  divmity,  he  names  sundry  jewi^s  and 
friars  with  whom  he  consulted  and  traded  for  hi^^  di« 
vinity ;  but,  not  to  bely  even  heU  itself,  the  jesqita  are 
honester  than  he,  and  if  he  had  not  brought  more  hell 
unto  th^m  than  he  found  in  them»  he  h^d  never  found 
this  divinity  which  he  hath  brought  forth :  yea,  in  his 
quotations  he  hath  used  those  shifts  itnd  falsehoods,  for 
which  boys  are  whipt  in  schoola ;  and  yet  by  them  he 
thinks  to  carry  the  cause  of  a  kingdom* 

But,  for  a  conclusion,  to  give  t^e  true  character  of 
this  man,  whom  I  never  saw,  I  will  shew  it  you  by  one 
whom  I  know  to  be  contrary  tp  him^  SamMc)  we  all 
know  to  be  a  true  prophet ;  now  we  read  of  Samuel, 
that  he  writ  the  law  of  the  kingdom  in  a  book,  and  laid 
if  up  before  the  Lonl ;  and  this  he  did,  a$  one  of  Mr* 
Manwaring's  own  auth(^s  a^rms,  that  the  king  may 
know  what  to  command,  and  the  people  what  to  obey* 
3ut  Mn  Manwaringi  finding  the  law  of  this  kingdom 
written  in  books,  tears  it  in  pieces,  and  that  in  the  pre« 
sence  of  the  Lord,  in  a  pulpit,  that  the  king  m^y  not 
know  what  to  command,  nor  the  people  what  to  obey. 

Thus  Mr.  Manwaring,  being  contrary  to  a  true  pro- 
phet, must  needs  be  a  false  one ;  and  the  judgment  of  a 
false  prophet  belongs  to  him. 

I  have  shewed  you  an  evil  tree,  that  bringeth  forth 
evil  fruit ;  and  now  it  rests  with  you  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  following  sentence  shall  follow :  Cut  it  down, 
and  Cc'vst  it  into  xht  fire  J 
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SIR  JOHN  ELLIOTT. 

ThefeHofrtng  }s  a  noble  instance  of  parlianientaiy  eloquence  ;  for  the 
atreagth  and  closeness  of  the  reasoning,  for  the  clearness  of  the 
details  fi>r  die  earnestness  of  the  stile,  it  is  admirable  :  it  in' some 
j^aces  reminds  one  strongly  of  the  clear,  plain,  convincing,  irre- 
sistible appeals  to  Demosthenes  to  bis  hearers.  There  is  no  affecta- 
tion of  wit«  no  studied  omathent,  no  display  of  fancied  superiority  5 
bis  whole  heart  and  soul  are  in  his  subject,  he  is  full  of  it ;  his  mind 
seema  aa  it  were  to  Surround  and  penetrate  every  part  of  it ; 
nothing  diverts  him  from  his  purpose,  or  interrupts  the  course  of 
his  reasoning  for  a  moment.  The  force  and  connection  of  his  ideas 
give  vehemence  to  his  expressions,  and  he  convinces  others,  be- 
came be  is  thoroughly  impressed  vrkh  the  truth  of  his  own  opi- 
luons.  A  certain  political  writer  of  the  present  day  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  borrowed  his  dogged  stile  from  this  speaker. 


Mr.  Speaker, 

We  sit  here  as  the  great  council  of  the  king,  and  in  that 
capacity,  it  is  our  duty  to  take  into  consideration  the 
state  and  affairs  of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  when  there  is  occa- 
sion, to  give  a  true  representation  of  them  by  way  of  coun- 
sel and  advice,  with  what  we  conceive  necessary  or  ex- 
pedient for  them. 

In  this  consideration  I  confess  many  a  sad  thought 
hath  affrighted  me,  and  that  not  only  in  respect  of  our 
dangers  from  abroad,  which  yet  I  know  are  great,  as 
they  have  been  often  prest  and  dilated  to  us  ;  but  in  res- 
pect of  our  disorders  here  at  home,  which  do  inforcc 
those  dangers,  and  by  which  they  are  occasioned  ;  for  I 
believe  I  shall  m^ke  it  clear  unto  you,  that  both  at  first, 
the  cause  of  ih^e  dangers  were  our  disorders,  and  our 
disorders  now  are  yet  our  greatest  dangers  ;  and  not  so 
much  the  potency  of  our  enemies,  as  the  weakness  of 
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ourselves  does  threaten  us :  and  that  saying  of  the  fatber 
may  be  assumed  by  us,  non  tarn  potenUa  sua  quam 
negligentia  nostra.  Our  want  of  true  devotion  to  hea- 
ven, our  insincerity  and  doubling  in  religion,  our  want  of 
councils,  our  precipitate  actions,  the  insufficiency  or  un- 
faithfulness of  our  generals  abroad,  the  ignorance  or 
corruptions  of  our  ministers  at  home,  the  impoverishing 
of  the  sovereign,  the  oppression  and  depression  of  the 
subject,  the  exhausting  of  our  treasures,  the  waste  of  our 
provisions,  consumption  of  our  ships,  destruction  of  our 
men,  these  make  the  advantage  to  our  enemies,  not  the 
reputation  of  their  arms  ;  and  if  in  these  there  be  not 
reformation,  we  need  no  foes  abroad  ;  time  itself  will  ru* 
in  us. 

To  shew  this  more  fully,  I  believe  you  will  all  hold  it 
necessary,  that  they  seem  not  an  aspersion  on  the  state, 
or  imputation  on  the  government,  as  I  have  known  such 
motions  misinterpreted  ;  but  far  is  this  from:  me  to  pro- 
pose, who  have  none  but  clear  thoughts  of  the  excellen- 
cy of  the  king,  nor  can  have  other  ends  byt  ih^  advance- 
ment of  his  majesty's  glory.  I  shall  desire  a  little  of 
your  patience  extraordinary  to  open  the  particulars, 
which  I  shall  do  with  what  brevity  I  may,  answerable  to 
the  importance  of  the  cause  and  the  necessity  now  upon 
us ;  yet  with  such  respect  and  observation  to  the  timCi  as 
I  hope  it  shall  not  be  thought  troublesome. 

For  the  first,  then,  our  insincerity  and  doubling  in  reli- 
gion is  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  disorder  of  all 
others  ;  this  bath  never  been  unpunished,  and  of  this  we 
have  niany  strong  examples  of  all  states  and  in  all  times, 
to  awe  us.  What  testimony  doth  it  want  ?  Will  you 
have  authority  of  books  ?  Look  on  the  collections  of  the 
committee  for  religion  ;  there  is  too  clear  an  evidence. 
See  then  the  commission  procured  for  composition  with 
the  papists  of  the  north  :  mark  the  proceedings  there- 
upon, and  you  will  find  them  to  little  less  amounting  than  a 
toleration  in  effect  ;  the  slight  payments,  and  the  easi- 
ness in  them,  will  likewise  shew  the  favour  that  is  in^ 
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teffided.  Will  you  have  proofs  of  men,  witness  the 
hopes,  witness  the  presumptions,  witness  tlie  reports  of 
all  th^  papists  generally ;  observe  the  dispositions  of 
commanders,  the  trust  of  officers,  the  confidence  in  se« 
cretaries  to  employments  in  this  kingdom,  in  Ireland,  and 
elsewhere.  These  all  will  shew  it  hath  too  great  a  cer« 
tainty ;  and  to  this  add  but  the  incontrovertible  evidence 
of  tl^t  all  powerful  hand,  which  we  have  felt  so  sorely, 
that  gave  it  full  assurance ;  for  as  the  heavens  oppose 
themselves  to  us  for  our  impiety,  so  it  is  we  that  first 
opposed  the  heavens. 

For  the  second,  our  want  of-  councils,  that  great  dis- 
order in  a  state,  with  which  there  cannot  be  stability* 
]f  efiects  may  shew  their  causes,  as  they  are  often  a  per-^ 
feet  demonstration  of  them,  our  misfortunes^  our  disas* 
ters  serve  to  prove  it,  and  the  consequences  they  draw 
with  them.  If  reason  be  allowed  in  this  dark  age,  the 
judgment  of  dependencies  and  foresight  of  contingencies  . 
in  ai&irs  do  confirm  it ;  for  if  we  view  ourselves  at  horne^ 
are  we  in  strength,  are  we  in  reputation  equal  to  our  an« 
cestors  ?  If  we  view  ourselves  abroad,  are  our  friends  as 
many,  are  our  enemies  no  more?  Do  our  friends  retain 
their  safety  and  possessions  ?  Do  not  our  enemies  enlarge 
themselves,  and  gain  from  them  and  us  ?  To  what  coun« 
sel  owe  we  the  loss  of  the  Palatinate,  where  we  sacri- 
ficed  both  our  honour  and  our  men  sent  thither,  stopping 
those  greater  powers  appointed  for  that  service,  by  which 
it  might  have  been  defensible.  What  counsel  gave  di- 
rection to  the  late  action,  whose  wounds  are  yet  bleed- 
ing; I  mean  the  expedition  to  Rhee,  of  which  there  is 
yet  so  sad  a  memory  in  all  men  ?  what  design  for  us,  or 
advantage  to  our  state  could  that  import  ?  You  know  the 
wisdom  of  your  ancestors,  and  the  practice  of  their  times, 
how  they  preserved  their  safeties :  we  all  know,  and 
have  as  much  cause  to  doubt  as  they  had,  the  greatness 
and  ambition  of  that  kingdom,  which  the  old  world  could 
not  satisfy.^  Against  this  greatness  and  ambition,  we 
*  Thb  sccma  to  me  very  finely  expressed.  E. 
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likewise  know  the  proceedings  of  that  princess,  tlmt 
never  to  be  fdtgotten,  excellent  queen,  Elizabeth,  whose 
name,  without  admiration,  falls  not  into  mention  even 
with  her  enemies ;  you  know  how  she  advanced  herself, 
and  how  she  advanced  tlie  nation  in  glory  and  in  state ; 
how  she  depressed  our  enemies,  and  how  ^e  upheld  her 
friends ;  how  she  enjoyed  a  full  security,  and  made  them 
our  scorn,  who  now  are  made  our  terror ! 

Some  of  the  principles  she  built  on  were  these ;  and  if 
I  mistake,  let  reason  and  our  statesmen  contradict  me. 

First,  to  maintain,  in  what  she  might,  annuity  in  France, 
that  the  kingdom  being  at  peace  within  itself,  might  be  a 
bulwark  to  keep  back  the  power  of  Spain  by  land.    ~ 

Next,  to  preserve  an  amity  and  league  between  that 
state  and  us,  that  so  we  might  come  in  aid  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  by  that  means  receive  their  ships  and  help 
them  by  sea. 

This  treble  cord,  so  working  between  France,  the 
States,  and  England,  might  enable  us,  as  occasion  should 
require,  to  give  assistance  unto  others;  and  by  this 
means,  the  experience  of  that  time  doth  tell  us,  that  we 
were  not  only  free  from  those  fears  that  now  possess  and 
trbuble  us,  but  then  our  names  were  fearful  to  our  ene- 
mies.  See  now  what  correspondency  our  actions  had  with 
this ;  square  our  conduct  by  these  rules ;  it  did  induce, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  a  division  in  France  between 
the  protestants  and  their  king,  of  which  there  is  too  woeful 
and  lamentable  experience.  It  hath  made  an  absolute 
breach  between  that  state  and  us,  and  so  entertains  us 
against  France,  and  France  in  preparation  'against  us, 
that  we  have  nothing  to  promise  to  our  neighbours,  na}[, 
hardly  to  ourselves.  Nay,  observe  the  time  in  which  it 
was  attempted,  and  you'  shall  find  it  not  only  varying 
from  those  principles,  but  directly  contrary  and  opposite 
ex  diametro  to  those  ends,  and  such,  as  from  the  issue 
and  success,  rather  might  be  thought  a  conception  of 
Spain,  than  begotten  here  with  us. 

Here  there  was  an  interruption  made  by  sir  Humphry 
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Msfy  (Ghancdlor  of  the  duchy,  and  one  of  the  privy 
couiMcily)  expresttng  a  dislike  ;  but  the  house  ordered 
Sir  John  Eliott  to  go  on  ;  whereupon  he  proceeded 
thus  : 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  for  this  interruption,  but 
much  tnore  sorry  if  there  faiath  been  occasion  ;  wherein, 
as  I  shall  submit  myself  wholly  to  your  judgment,  to  re- 
ceive what  censure  you  should  give  me  if  I  have  of- 
fended, so,  in  the  integrity  of  my  intentions,  and  clear* 
ness  of  my  thoughts,  I  must  still  retain  this  confidence, 
that  no  greatness  shall  deter  me  from  tlie  duties  which 
I  owe  to  the  service  of  my  king  and  country,  but  that, 
with  a  true  English  heart,  I  shall  discharge  myself  as 
faithfully  and  as  really,  to  the  extent  of  my  poor  power, 
as  any  man  whose  honours  or  whose  offices  most  strictly- 
oblige  him. 

You  know  the  dangers  Denmark  is  in,  and  how 
much  they  concerned  us  ;  what  in  respect  of  our  alli- 
ance and  the  country  ;  what  in  the  importance  of  the 
Sound ;  what  an  advantage  to  our  enemies  the  gain 
Aereof  would  be  !  what  loss,  what  prejudice  to  us,  by 
this  disunion ;  we  breaking  upon  France  ;  France  en- 
laged  by  us  ;  and  the  Netherlands  at  amazement  between 
both  !  neither  could  we  intend  to  aid  that  luckless  king, 
whose  loss  b  our  disaster. 

Can  those  now,  that  express  their  troubles  at  the 
hearing  of  these  things,  at^  have  so  often  told  us,  in 
this  phice,  of  their  knowledge  in  the  conjuctures  and 
disjuDCtures  of  afikirs,  say,  they  advised  in  this  ?  was  this 
an  act  of  council,  Mr.  Speaker  ?  I  have  more  charity 
than  to  think  it,  and  unless  they  make  a  confession  of 
it  themselves,  I  cannot  believe  it. 

For  the  next  the  insufficiency  and  unfaithfulness  of 
our  generals,  (that  great  disorder  abroad)  what  shall'  I  ^ 
say  ?  I  wish  there  were  not  cause  to  mention  it ;  and 
but  ctat  of  the  apprehension  of  the  danger  that  is  to 
come,  if  the  like  choice  hereafter  be  not  prevented,  I 
could  willingly  be  silent ;  but  my  duty  to  my  sovereign 
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my  service  to  this  house,  and  the  safety  and  honour  of 
my  country,  are  above  all  respects  ;  and  what  so 
nearly  trenches  to  the  prejudice  of  this,  must  not, 
shall  not  be  forbom. 

At  Cadiz  then,  in  that  first  expedition  we  made,  when 
we  arrived  and  found  a  conquest  ready,  the  Spanish 
ships,  I  mean,  fit  for  the  satis&ction  of  a  voyage,  and  of 
which  some  of  the^chiefest,  then  there  themselves,  have 
since  assured  me  that  the  satisfaction  would  have  been 
sufficient,  either  in  point  of  honour  or  m  point  of  pro- 
fit :  why  was  it  neglected  ?  Why  was  it  not  atchievcd,  it 
being  of  all  hands  granted,  how  feasible  it  was  ? 

After,  when  with  the  destruction  of  some  of  our 
men,  and  with  the  exposition  *  of  some  others,  who 
(though  their  fortune  since  has  not  been  such)  by  chance 
came  ofif,  when,  I  say,  with  the  loss  of  our  serviceable 
men,  that  unserviceable  fort  was  gained,  and  the 
whole  army  landed,  why  was  there  nothing  done? 
Why  was  there  nothing  attempted  ?  if  nothing  was 
intended,  wherefore  did  thy  land?  if  there  was  a  ser- 
vice, wherefore  were  they  shipped  again  ?  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  satisfies  me  too  much  in  this,  when  I  think  of  their 
dry  and  hungry  march  into  that  drunken  quarter,  (for 
so  the  soldiers  termed  it)  where  was  the  period  of  their 
journey  ;  so  that  divers  of  our  men,  being  left  as  a  sa- 
crifice  to  the  enemy,  that  labour  was  at  an  end. 

For  the  next  undertaking,  at  Rhee,  I  will  not  trou- 
ble you  much,  only  this  in  short :  was  not  that  whole 
action  carried  against  the  judgment  and  opinion  of 
those  officers  that  were  of  the  council  ?  was  not  the  firat, 
was  not  the  last,  was  not  all,  in  the  landing,  in  the  in- 
trenching, in  the  continuance  there,  in  the  assault,  in 
the  retreat,  without  their  assent  ?  Did  any  advice  take 
place  of  such  as  were  of  the  council  ?  If  there  should  be 
made  a  particular  inquisition  thereof,  these  things  will 
be  manifest,  and  more.  I  will  not  instance  the  manifesto 
that  was  made  for  the  reason  of^  these  arms  ;  nor  by 
whom,  nor  in  what  manner,  nor  on  what  grounds  it  was 
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pubUshedy  nor  what  e&cts  it  hath  wrought,  drawings  as 
it  were,  almost  the  whole  world  into  league  against  us ; 
nor  wili  I  mention  the  leaving  of  the  wines,  the  leaving 
of  the  salt,  which  were  in  our  possession,  and  of  a 
value,  as  it  is  said,  to  answer  much  of  our  expence ; 
nor  that  great  wonder  which  no  Alexander  or  Caesar  ever 
did,  the  enriching  of  the  enemy  by  courtesies,  wbei» 
our  soldiers  wanted  help ;  nor  the  private  intercourse 
and  parlies  with  the  fort,  which  continually  were  held/ 
What  they  intended  may  be  read  in  the  success ;  and 
upon  due  examination  thereof,  they  would  not  want  theu* 
proofs. 

F(Mr  the  last  voyage  to  Rochelle,  there  needs  no  ob^ 
servations,  it  is  so  fresh  in  memory  ;  nor  will  I  make 
an  inference  or  corollary  on  alL  Your  own  knowlege 
shall  judge  what  truth,  or  what  sufficiency  they  express. 
For  the  ne^t,  the  ignorance  and  corruption  of  our  mi- 
nisters, where  can  you  miss  of  instances  ?  If  you  survey 
the  court,  if  you  survey  the  country  ;  if  the  church,  if 
the  city  be  examined ;  if  you  observe  the  bar,  if  the 
bench,  if  the  ports,  if  the  shipping,  if  the  land,  if  the 
seas;  all  these  will  render  you  variety  of  proofs,  and 
that,  in  such  measure  and  proportion,  as  shews  the 
greatness  of  our  disease  to  be  such,  that  if  there  be  not 
some  speedy  application  for  remedy,  our  case  is  almost 
desperate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  I  have  been  too  long  in  thefe 
particulars  that  are  past,, and  am  unwilling  to  offend 
you,  therefore  in  the  rest  I  shall  be  shorter  ;  and  in  that 
^vhioh  concerns  the  impoverishing  of  the  king,  no  pther 
arguments  will  I  use,  than  such  as  all  men  grant. 

The  exchequer,  you  know,  is  empty,  and  the  reputa- 
tion thereof  gone;  the  ancient  lands  are  sold;  the 
jewels  pawned ;  the  plate  engaged ;  the  debts  still  great ; 
almost  all  chaises,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
borne  up  by  projects :  what  poverty  can  be  greater  ? 
what  necessity  so  great  ?  what  perfect  English  heart  is 
not  almost  dissolved  into  sorrow  for  this  truth  ? 
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For  the  oppression  of  the  subject^  ivhichi  as  I  re- 
member, is  the  next  particular  I  proposed,  it  needs  no 
demonstration ;  the  whole  kingdom  is  a.  proof;  and  for 
the  exhausting  of  our  treasures,  that  very  oppression 
speaks  it#  What  waste  of  our  provisions,  what  con- 
sumption  of  our  ships,  what  destruction  of  our  men 
liave  been,  witness  that  journey  to  Argiers — witness 
tliat  with  Mansfield — witness  that  to  Cadiz — witness  the 
next — witness  that  to  Rhee — witness  the  last  (I  pray 
God  we  may  never  have  more  such  witnesses ;)  witness 
likewise  the  Palatinate — witness  Denmark — witness  the 
Turks — ivitness  the  Dunkirkers — ^witness  alL  What 
losses  we  have  sustained !  how  we  are  impaired  in  mu- 
nition, in  ships,  in  men ! 

It  is  beyond  contradiction^  that  we  were  never  so 
much  weakened,  nor  ever  had  less  hope  how  to  be  re« 
stored. 

These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  our  dangers ;  these  are  they 
which  do  threaten  us;  and  these  are  like  the  Trojan 
horse.brought  in  cunningly  to  surprise  us*  In  these  do 
lurk  the  strongest  of  our  enemies,  ready  to  issue  on  us, 
and  if  we  do  not  speedily  expel  them,  these  are  the 
signs,  these  the  invitations  to  others ;— -these  will  so 
prepare  their  entrance,  that  we  shall  have  no  means  left 
of  refuge  or  defence ;  for  if  we  have  these  enemies  at 
home,  how  can  we  strive  with  those  that  are  abroad  ?  if 
wb  be  free  from  these,  no  other  can  impeach  us :  our 
ancient  English  virtue,  like  the  old  Spartan  valour, 
cleared  from  these  disorders,  our  being  in  sincerity  of 
religion  and  once  made  friends  with  heaven ;  having 
maturity  of  councils,  sufficiency  of  generals,  incorrup- 
tion  of  officers,  opulency  in  the  king,  liberty  in  the  peo- 
ple, repletion  in  treasure,  plenty  of  provisions,  repara- 
tion of  ships,  preservation  of  men-— *our  ancient  English 
virtue,  I  say«  thus  rectified,  will  secure  us ;  tod  urdess 
there  lie  a  speedy  reformation  in  these,  I  know  not  what 
hopes  or  expectations  we  can  have. 

These  are  the  things,  sir,  I  shall  desire  to  hav/e  tt^en 
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into  consideration ;  that  as  we  are  the  great  council  of 
the  kingdom^  and  have  the  apprehension  of  these  dan* 
gers,  we  may  truly  represent  them  unto  the  king ;  where- 
unto  I  conceive  we  are  bound  by  a  treble  obligation,  of 
duty  to  God,  of  duty  to  his  majesty,  and  of  duty  to 
our  country. 

And  therefore  I  wish  it  may  so  stand  with  the  wisdom 
and  judgment  of  the  house,  that  they  may  be  drawn 
into  the  body  of  a  temonstrance,  and  in  all  humility 
expressed  with  a  prayer  unto  his  majesty,  that  for  the 
safety  of  himself,  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and  for 
the  safety  of  religion,  he  will  be  pleased  to  give  us  time 
to  make  perfect  inquisition  thereof,  or  to  take  them 
mto  his  own  wisdom,  and  there  give  them  such  timely 
reformation  as  the  necessity  and  justice  of  the  case  doth 
import 

And  thus,  sir,  with  a  large  affection  and  loyalty  to 
his  majesty,  and  with  a  firm  duty  and  ser^'ice  to  my 
cocmtiy,  I  have  suddenly  (and  it  may  be  with  some  dis« 
order)  expressed  the  weak  apprehensions  I  have,  wherein, 
if  I  have  erred,  I  humbly  crave  your  pardon,  and  so 
submit  myself  to  the  censure  of  the  house. 
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Was  member  for  Wilton.  That  which  is  here  given  is  by  far  the 
best  speech  of  his  extant.  It  might  pass  for  the  heads  of  on# 
of  Burke's  speeches,  without  the  ornaments  and  without  the  ele- 
gance. It  has  all  the  good  sense,  and  moral  wisdom,  only  more 
plaiB  and  practicaL 


Sir  Benjamin  RuSyard^s  Speech  in  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  State  oj  Religion. 

Mr.  Pym,  I  did  not  think  to  have  spoken  to  this  bill^ 
because  I  was  willing  to  believe  that  the  forwardness  of 
Vet.  I.  10 
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this  committee  would  have  prevented  Aie  ;  but  now  I 
hold  myself  bound  to  speak,  and  to  speak  in  earnest. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  king,  and  the  second  con- 
vention, I  first  moved  for  the  increase  and  enlargement 
of  poor  ministers'  livings.  I  shewed  how  necessary  it 
was,  though .  It  had  been  neglected ;  this  was  also  com- 
mended to  the  house  by  his  majesty.  There  being  then, 
as  now,  many  accusations  on  loot  against  scandalous 
ministers,  I  was  bold  to  tell  the  house,  that  there  vvas 
also  scandalous  livings,  which  were  much  the  cause  of 
the  other.  Livings  of  five  pounds,  nay,  even  five  marks 
a  year;  that  men  of  worth  and  parts  would  not  be 
muzzled  up  to  such  pittances ;  that  there  were  some  such 
places  in  England,  as  were  scarce  in  all  Christendom  be- 
side, where  God  was  little  better  known  than  amongst 
the  Indians,  I  exampled  it  in  the  utmost  skirts  of  the 
north,  where  the  prayers  of  the  common  people  arc 
more  like  spells  and  charms  than  devotions;  The  same 
blindness  and  ignorance  is  in  divers  parts  of  Wales, 
which  many  in  that  country  do  both  know  and  la- 
ment. 

I  also  declared,  that  to  plant  good  ministers  was  t£e 
strongest  and  surest  means  to  establish  true  religion ; 
that  it  would  prevail  more  against  papistry,  than  the 
making  of  new  laws,  or  executing  of  old  :  that  it  would 
counterwork  court  connivafice  and  luke-warm  accommo- 
dation ;  that  though  the  calling  of  ministers  be  never  so 
glorious  within,  the  outward  poverty  will  bring  contempt 
upon  them,  especially  among  those  who  measure  them 
by  the  ounce,  and  weigh  them  by  the  pound,  which  in- 
deed is  the  greatest  part  of  men. 

Mr.  Py  m,  I  cannot  but  testify  how,  being  in  Germany, 
I  was  exceedingly  scandali2;ed  to  see  the  poor  stipendi- 
ary ministers  of  the  reformed  churches  there,  despised 
and  neglected  by  reason  of  their  poverty,  being  other- 
wise  very  grave  and  learned  men.  I  am  afraid  this  is 
a  part  of  the  burthen  of  Germany,  which  ought  to  be 
a  warning  to  us* 
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I  have  heard  many  objectiona  an^jdifficultieS)  even  If 
iinp95sibilities,against  this  bill.  To  him  that  is  unwilling 
to  go,  there  is  ever  a  bear  or  a  lion  in  the  way. "  Firsts 
let  us  make  ourselves  willing,  then  will  the  Mtay  be  easy 
and  safe  enough. 

I  have  observed,  that  we  are  al^rays  very  eager  and 
fierce  against  papistry^  against  scandalous  ministers,  and 
against  things  which  are  not  so  mnqh  in  our  power.  I 
should  be  glad  tp  see  that  we  did  delight  as  well  in  re- 
wardiag  as  in  punishing,  and  in  umlertakiqg  mattery 
within  our  reach,  as  this  is  absolutely  within  our  power. 
Our  own  duties  are  next  i)s^  other  men's  further  off.  I 
do  not  speak  this,  that  I  do  mislike  the  destroying  ai>4 
pulUng  down  of  that  which  is  ill,  but  theu  let  us  be  as 
earnest  to  plant  and  build  up  that  which  is  good  in  the 
room  of  it.  The  best  and  the  greatest  way  to  dispel 
darkness,  and  the  deeds  thereof,  is  to  let  in  light ;  we 
say  that  day  breaks,  but  no  man  can  ever  hear  the  noise 
of  it ;  God  comes  in  th^  still  voice ;  let  qs  quickly  mend 
our  candlesticks,  and  we  shall  not  want  lights.  ,     { 

I  am  afraid  this  backwardness  of  ours  will  give  tli^ 
advepary  occasion  to  say,  that  we  chose  our  religion  be^ 
cause  it  is  the  cheaper  of  the  two,  and  that  we  would 
willingly  serve  God  with.somewbatthat  cpst  us  nought.; 
believe  it,  Mr.  Pym,  he  that  thinks  to  save  any  thing^by 
his  religion,  but  his  soul,  will  be  a  terrible  loser  in  the 
cndi  We  sow  so  sparingly,  and  that  is  the  reason  w^ 
reap  so  sparingly,  and  have.no  more  fruit.  Mcthinks^ 
whosoever  hates  papistry,  should,  by  the  same  rule  hate 
covetousness,  lor  that  is  idolatry  too.  I  never  liked  hot 
professions  and  cold  attions ;  such  a  lieat  is  rather  the 
heat  of  a  distemper  and  disease,  than  of  life  and  saving 
health. 

For  scandalous  ministers,  there  is  no  man  shall  be 
more  forward  to  have  them  severely  punished  than  I  will 
be  Twhen  salt  has  lost  its  savour,  ft  it  is  to  be  cast  on 
that  unsavoury  place,  the  dunghill.  But,  sir,  let  us  deal 
with  them  as  God  hath  dealt  with  us  :  God,  before  he 
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tnade  mat),  made  the  world,  a  hilridsome  place  for  him 
to  dwell  in  ;  so  let  us  in*ovide  them  some  convenient  liv- 
ings, and  then  punish  them  in  God's  name ;  but  till  then, 
scandalous  livings  cannot  but  have  scandalous  ministers. 
Jt  shall  ever  be  a  rule  to  me,  that  when  the  church  and 
commonwealth  are  both  of  one  religion,  it  is  comely  and 
decent  that  the  outward  splendour  of  the  church  should 
hold  a  proporiMXi,  and  participate  with  the  prosperity  rf 
the  temporal  state ;  for  why  should  we  dwell  in  houses  of 
bedar,  and  suffer  God  to  dwell  in  tin.  It  was  a  glorious 
and  Religious 'work  of  king  James,  and  I  speak  it  to  his 
tinsfpeakablc  honour,  and  *o  the  praise  of  that  nation, 
^hb  (though  tirat  coimtry  be  not  so  rich  as  ours,  yet  arc 
they  richer  in  their  affections  to  religion)  within  the  space 
of  one  \  ear  caused  churches  to  be  planted  through  all 
Scotland,  the  highlands  and  borders,  worth  501.  a*year 
a  ()iece,  with  a  house  and  some  glebe  belonging' to -them; 
with  301.  a-year,  considering  the  cheapness  of  .the 
country,  and  the  modest  fashion  of  ministers  living  there, 
is  worth  double  as  much  as  any.  where  within  a  hundred 
hiilcs  of  London,  The  printed  act  anti  comtrrisiion 
whereby  it  may.  be  executed,  -l  hive  here  in  my  hand, 
delivered  unto  me  \fy  a  noble  gentlenian  of  that|  nation, 
and  a  worthy  member  of  this  houses  Si^  Francis  Stuart. 

To  conclude,  although  christianitj  aiid  religipri  be  es- 
tablished generally  throughout  this  kingdom,  yet,  until 
it  be  planted  more  particularly,  I  shall  scarce  thinh  this 
fi  christian  commonwealth  ;  seeing  it  hath  beerf  moved 
in  parliament,  it  will  lie  heavy  upon  parliaments,  until 
it  be  effected. 

Let  us  do  something  for  God  here  of  our  own,  and 
ho  doubt  God  will  bless  our  proceedings  in  this  place 
tlie  better  for  ever  hereafter  ;  and  for  my  own  part  I 
will  never  give  over  soliciting  this  cause,  as  long  as 
parlianrients  and  I  shall  live  together. 


A.  D.  16S«.]  S»  ROBERT  TULIPS.  ff 

StR  ROBERT  3PHIUPS. 


TInB  gettHemah  sras  -not  one  of  those  wba  make  speeches  out  of 
mere  pnriuie^  aiid  p^entetion  ;  1^  never  ^poke  but  wh^i  be  was  in 
earnesly  nor  indeed  till  he  was  ia a. downright  passion* 


Sir  Robert  Philip's  ^Steech^  on  the  Dissolution  of  the 
-  -t       Parliaments 


I  PERCBivE,.  that  towards  God  and  towards  man,  there 
is  little  hope»  after  our  humble  and  careful  endeavours, 
seeing  our  sins  are  so  many  and  so  great.  I  consider  my 
own  infirmities,  and  if  ever,  my  passions  were  wrought 
upon,  it  is  now.  This  message '  stirs  me  up,  especially 
when  I  remember  with  what  moderation  we  have  pro- 
ceeded. I  cannot  but  wonder  to  see  the  miserable  strait 
we  are  now  in — what  have  we  not  done  to  have  merited 
better?  Former  ttmeshavegiv^i>wound9enougjb  to  the  peo- 
ple's liberty  ;  we  came  hither  fuUof  woiihds,  and  we  have 
cared  what  we  could ;  yet  what  is  the.  return^of  all,  but 
misery  and  desolation !  what  did  we  aim  at,^bul  to  have 
served  his  majesty,  and  to  have  done  that  which  would 
have  made  him  great  and  glorious  ?  if  this  bt  a.  fault,  then 
we  are  all  criminous.  What  shall  we  dp,  since  our  humble 
purposes  are  thus  prevented,  which  were  not'  to  hav6 
laid  any  aspersion  on  the  government ;  for  they  tended  to 
no  other  end,  but  to  ^ve  his  majesty  true  information 
of  his  and  our  danger ;  and  to  this  we  are  enforced  out 
of  a  necessary  duty  to  the  king,  our  country,  and  to 
posterity ;  but  we  being  stopped,  and  stopped  in  siich  a 
manner  as  we  are  now  enjoined,  must  leave  to  be  a  coun- 
ciU    I  hear  this  with  that  grief  as  the  saddest  message  of 
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the  greatest  los^  in  the  world.    But  let  us  still  be  vnst^ 
be  humble  ;  let  us  make  a  fair  deelaratioBfto  the  king. 

Let  us  presently  inForm'  his  majesty,  that  our  firm 
intents  were  to  shew  him  in  what  danger  the  common- 
wealth and  state  o£  christendcnn  stands^  and  therefore, 
since  our  councils  are  no  better  acceptable,  let  us  beg 
his  majesty's  leave,  every  man,  to  depart  home,  atid 
pray  to  God  to  divert  those  judgments  and  dangers 
which  too  fearfully  and  imminently  hang  over  our  heads. 


EDMIJNJD  WALLER 

C  The  celebrated  FoetjJ 

Was  born  1605,  and  died  in  168r.  He  was  memlier  for  St.  Ives. 
At  fifst  he  was  hostiFe  t6  the  court ;  but  he  Begins  to  have  been 
Tcry  wavering  and  undecidetl  in  his  politioal  opinions,  and  cfuuiged 
his  yaittyvtrf  oftesn,  aci^ordingto  his:  whtiD  or  coai^eoicfice.     I 

.  do  not  thinkf there  Is  any.  thing  in  the  foUcming  fjgei^chyQKy  excel- 
lent, either  for  the  matter  or  n^ann^r  of  it,    ^,  ,  , 

..•..•       ■  -.  ;  •  ^ .    ..    '.\.  ■      .1      .. 

Mr.  fTaller^s 'Speech  on  the  Suppttf, '  - 

Mr.  Speaker, 

I  wiLt  use  no  preface,  as  they  do  who  prepare  men  for 
somethingjin  which  they  have  a  particular  interest.  I 
will  only  propose  what  I  conceive  fit  for  the  house  to 
consider,  and  shall  be  no  more  concerned  in  the  event 
than  they  that  shall  hear  me. 

Two  things  I  observe  in  his  majesty's  demands;  first, 
tb*  supply,  secondly,  your  speedy  dispatch  thereof. 

Touching  the  first,  his  majesty's  occasions  fpr  nioney 
fiXC  but  too  evident :  for  to  say  nothing  how  we  are  ne- 
glected abroad,  and  distracted  at  home,  the  calling  of 
this  parliament,  and  our  sitting  here  (an  effect  which 
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BO  light  cause  in  these  times  hath  produced)  is  enough 
to  taSko  any  reasonable  man  believe,  that  the  exchequer 
abounds  not  so  mu<5h  with  money,  as  the  state  doth  in 
occa^ons  to  use  it ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  appear  willing  to 
disprove  those  who  have  thought  to  dissuade  his  majesty 
from  this  way  of  parliaments  as  uncertain,  and  to  let 
him  see  that  it  is  as  ready  and  more  safe  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  a&irs,  than  any  new  or  pretended  old  way 
whatsoever. 

For  the  speedy  dispatch  required,  which  was  the  se- 
cond  thing,  not  only  his  majesty  but  res  ipsa  loquitur. 
The  oceasion  seems  to  importune  no  less  ;  necessity  is 
come  upon  us  like  an  armed  man. 

The  use  of  parliaments  heretofore,  as  appears  by  the 
writs  that  caU  us  hither,  was  to  advise  with  his  majesty, 
of  tilings  concerning  the  bhurch  and  commonwealth. 
And  it  hath  ever  been  the  custom  of  parliaments,  by 
good  and  wholesome  laws,  to  refiresh  the  commcmwealth 
in  general,  yea,  and  to  descend  into  the  remedies  of  par. 
ticular  grievances,  before  any  mention  made  of  a  supply. 
Look  back  upon  the  best  parliaments,  and  still  you  shall 
find,  that  the  last  acts  are  for  the  free  gifts  of  subsidies 
on  the  people's  part,  and  general  pardons  on  the  kmg's 
part.  Even  the  wisest  kmgs  have  first  acquainted  their 
parliaments  with  their  designs,  and  the  reasons  thereof, 
and  then  demanded  the  assistance  both  of  their  counsel 
and  purses.  But  physicians,  though  they  be  called  of  the 
latest,  must  not  stcunach  it,  or  talk  what  might  have 
been,  but  apply  themselves  roundly  to  the  cure.  Let 
us  not  stand  too  nicely  upon  circumstances,  nor  too 
rigidly  postpone  the  matter  of  supply  to  the  healing  of 
our  lighter  wounds.  Let  us  do  what  possibly  may  be 
done,  with  reason  and  honesty  on  our  part,  to  comply 
with  his  majesty's  desires,  and  to  prevent  the  imminent 
evils  that  threaten  us ;  consider  that  they  who  think  • 
themselves  already  undone,  can  never  apprehend  them- 
selves  in  danger,  and  they  that  have  nothing  left  can 
never  give  freely  ;  nor  shall  we  ever  discharge  the  trust 
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of  those  that  sefitt  us  hither*  or  mak«^:item  believe  that 
they  contribute  to  their  own  defence  and  safety,  unless 
his  majesty  be  pleased  first  to  restore  them  to  the  pro- 
perty of  their  goods  and  lawful  liberties  whereof  they 
esteem  themselves. now  out  of  possession.  One  need 
not  tell  you  that  property  of  goods  is  the  mother  of  cou- 
rage, arid  the  nurse  of  industry  ;  it  makes  us  valiant  in 
war,  and  industrious  in  peace.  The  experience  I  have 
of  former  parliaments,  and  my  present  observation  of 
the  care  the  country  has  had  to  chuse  persons  of  worth 
and  courage,  i^ake  me  think  this  house  like  the  Spartans, 
whose  forward  valour  required  some  softer  music  to 
allay  and  quiet  their  spirits^  too  much  moved  with  the 
sound  of  martial  instruments.  'Tis  not  the  fear  of  im- 
prisonment,  or  if  need  be,  of  death  itself,  can  keep  a  true 
hearted  Englishman  from  the  care,  to  leave  this  part  of 
his  inheritance  as  entire  to  his  posterity,  as  he  received 
it^  from  his  ancestors. 

This  therefore  let  us  first  do,  and  that  speedily,  that 
we  may  come  to  the  matter  of  supply.     Let  us  give  new 
force  to  the  old  laws,  which  have  been  heretofore  for 
the  maintaining  of  our  rights  and  privileges,  and  endea- 
vour to  restore  this  nation  to  its  fundaniental  and  vital 
liberties,  the  property  of  our  goods,  and  the  freedom  of 
our  persons ;  no  way  doubting,  but  that  we  shall  find  his 
majesty  as  gracious  and  ready  as  any  of  his  royal  pr(^. 
nitors  have  been,  to  grant  our  just  desires  therein.     For 
not  only  the  people  do  think,  but  the  wisest  do  know^ 
that  what  we  have  suffered  in  this  long  vacancy  of  parli- 
aments, we  have  suffered  from  his  ministers;  that  the 
person  of  no  king  was  ever  better  beloved  of  his  people^ 
and  yet  that  no  people  were  ever  less  satisfied  with  the 
present  ways  of  levying  money.     These  are  two  truths 
which  may  serve,  the  one  to  demotistrate  the  other ;  for 
such  is  the  opposition  to  the  present  courses,  that  neither 
the  admiration  they  have  of  his  majesty's  natural  incli« 
nation  to  justice  and  clemency,  nor  the  pretended  con- 
sent of  the  judges,  could  make  them  willingly  submit 
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themselves  to  this  late  tax  of  ship  money  ;  and  such  is 
their  natural  love  and  just  esteem  of  his  majesty  ^s  goodr 
ness,  that  no  late  pressure  could  provoke  them,  nor  any  • 
example  invite  them,  to  disloyalty  or  disobedience.  What 
IS  it,  then,  that  hadi  bred  this  misunderstanding  betwixt 
the  king  and  his  people  ?  How  is  it  that,  having  so  good 
s  king,  we  have  so  much  to  complain  of?  Why,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  told  of  the  son  of  Solomon,  that  he  was 
a  prince  of  a  tender  heart,  and  yet  by  the  advice  of 
violent  counsellors  how  rough  an  answer  he  gave  to  his 
peopIe,~that  his  fingers  should  be  as  heavy  as  his  fa* 
therms  loins  :  this  was  not  his  own,  but  the  voice  of  some 
persons  about  him,  that  wanted  the  gravity  and  mode-  , 
ration  requisite  for  the  counsellors  of  a  young  king, 

I  wonder  at  those  that  seem  to  doubt  the  success  of 
this  parliament,  or  that  the  mbunderstanding  between 
the  king  and  his  people  shoidd  last  any  longer,  when 
now  they  are  so  happily  met*  His  majesty's  wants  are 
not  so  great,  but  that  we  may  find  means  to  supply  him, 
nor  /our  .desires  so  unreasonable  or  incompatible  with 
government,  but  that  his  majesty  might  well  satisfy 
fiiem ;  for  our  late  experience,  I  hope,  will  teach  us 
what  rocks  to  shun,  and  how  necessary  the  use  of  mo* 
deration  is ;  and  for  his  majesty,  he  has  had  experience 
enough  how  that  prospers  which  is  gotten  without  the 
concurrent  good  will  of  his  people :  never  more  money 
taken  from  the  subject,  never  more  want  in  the  inche- 
qucr.  If  we  look  upon  what  has  been  paid,  it  is  more 
than  usually  the  people  of  England  were  wont  to  pay 
in  such  a  time.  If  we  look  upon  what  li^s  been  effected 
therewith,  it  shews' as  if  never  king  had  been  worse 
supplied;  so  that  we  seem  to  have  endeavoured  the  filling 
of  a  sieve  with  water.  Whosoever  gave  advice  for  these 
courses,  has  made  good  the  saying  of  the  wise  man, 
Qui  conturbat  domtim  sttaniy  possidebit  ventum.  By  new 
Ways  they  think  to  accomplish  wonders,  but,  in  truth, 
they  i^rasp  the  wind,  and  are  at  the  same  time  cruel  to 
OS  and  to  tlie  king  too ;  for  let  the  commonwealth  fiou- 
VoL.   I.  11 
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rish,  and  then  he  that  hath  the  sovereignty  can  never 
want  nor  do  amiss ;  so  as  he   governs  not   according  to 
'  the  interest  of  others,  but  goes  the  shortest  and  easiest 
%vay  to  his  own  and  the  common  good. 

The  kings  of  this  nation  have  always  governed  by 
parliament ;  and  if  we  look  upon  the  success  of  things 
since  parliaments  were  laid  by^  it  resembles  that  of  the 
Grecians. 

Ex  iltrfuere  ST  retro  suhlapsa  referri^ 
Hes  Danaum 

especially  on  the  subjects'  parts  ;  for  though  thfe  king 
hath  gotten  little,  they  have  lost  alL  But  his  majesty 
shall  now  hear  the  truth  from  us ;  and  we  shall  make 
appear  the  errors  of  divines,  who  would  persuade  us 
that  a  monarch  must  be  absolute,  and  that  he  .nxay  do 
all  things  ad  libitum  ;  receding  not  only  from  their  text, 
though  that  be  a  wandering  too,  but  frbm  the  way  their 
own  profession  might  teach  th€:m;. stare  super  vias  antt- 
quas^  and  not  to  remove  the  ancient  bounds,  and  land* 
marks,  which  our  fathers  have-  set.:  if  iOr  be  absolute 
were  to  be  restrained  by  noiaws^  theh  can  no  king  in 
Christendom  be  so;  for  they  all  stand  obligiM  to  the 
laws  christian,  and  we  ask  no  more ;  for  to.  this  i^llar  is 
our  government  fixed ;  our  kings,  at  their  coronation, 
taking  a  sacred  oath  to  secure  us.  : 

1  am  sorry  these  men  take  no  more  care  to  gain  our 
belief  of  those  things,  which  they  tell  us  for  our  soul's 
health,  while  we  know  them  so  manifestly  in  the  wrong 
in  that  which  concerns  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the 
subjects  of  England  ;  but  they  gain)pre&rment,  and  then 
.  it  is  no  matter  though  they  neither  believe  themselves, 
nor  are  believed  by  others ;  yet,  since  they  are  so  ready- 
to  let  loose  the  conscience  of  their  king,  we  are  the  more 
carefully  to  provide  for  our  protection  against  this  pulpit 
law,  by  declaring  and  reinforcing  the  municipal  laws  of 
the  kingdom.  It  is  worthy  the  observing,  how  new  tliis 
opinion,  or  rather  this  way  of  rising  is,  even  amongst 
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themselves ;  for  Mr.  Hooker,  who  w«  no  refractory 
man,  (as  they  term  it)  thmks,  that  the  first  government 
was  arbitrary,  until  it  was  found,  that  to  live  by  one 
man's  will,  became  all  men's  misery.  These  are  his 
words,  concluding,  that  this  was  the  original  of  inventing 
laws  :  and  if  we  look  further  back,  our  histories  will  tell 
us,  that  the  prelates  of  this  kingdom  have  often  been 
the  mediators  between  the  king  and  his  subjects,  to  pre- 
sent and  pray  redress  of  their  grievances  ;  and  had  re- 
ciprocally, then,  as  much  love  and  4-everence  from  the 
people  ;  but  these  preachers,  more  active  than  their 
predecessors,  and  wiser  than  the  laws,  have  found  out 
a  better  form  of  government. 

The  king  must  be  a  more  absolute  monarch  than  any 
of  his  predecessors  ;  and  to  them  he  must  owe  it,  though 
in  the  mean  time  they  hazard  the  hearts  of  his  people, 
and  involve  him  in  a  thousand  difficulties  :  for  suppose 
this  form  of  government  were  inconvenient,  (nnd  yet  this 
is  but   a   supposition,  for,  during  these   five  hundred 
years,  it  hath   not   only   maintained    us  in  safety,  but 
made  usvictorious  over  other  nations :)  I  say,  suppose  they 
have  an  idea  of  one  more  convenient ;  we  all  know  how 
dangerous  innovations  are,   though  to  the  better ;  and 
what  hazard  those  princes   must  run,  that  enterprize 
the  change  of  a  long  established  government  !  Now,  of 
all  our  kings  that  have  gone  before,  and  of  all  that  are 
to  succeed  in  this  happy    race,  why  should  so  pious  and 
so  good  a  king  be  exposed  to  this  trouble  and  hazard  ? 
besides  that,  kings  so  diverted  can  never  do  any  great 
matter  abroad.     But  whilst  these  men  have  thus  bent 
their  wits  against  the  laws  of  their  country,    whether 
they   have  not  neglected  their  own  province,  and  what 
tares  are  grown  up  in  the  field  which  they  should  have 
tilled,  I  leave  to  a  second  consideration  ;  not  but  that  re- 
ligion  ought  to  be  the  first  thing  in  our  purposes  and  de- 
sires, but  that  which  is  first  in  dignity  is  not  always  to 
precede  in  order  of  time :  for  well  being  supposes  a 
f)eing  ;  and  the  first  impediment  which  men  naturally 
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endeavour  to  remove,  is  the  want  of  those  things  without 
which  they  cannot  subsist. 

God  first  assigned  to  Adam  maintenance  of  life,  and 
gave  him  a  title  to  the  rest  of  the  creatures,  before  he 
appointed  him  a  law  to  observe ;  and  let  ndie  tell  you, 
that  if  our  adversaries  have  any  such  design,  as  there  is 
nothing  more  easy  than  to  impose  a  religion  oh  a  people 
deprived  of  their  liberties,  so  there  is  nothing  more 
hard,  than  to  do  the  saitie  upon  free  men. 

And  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude  with  this  mo- 
tion. That  there  may  be  an  order  presently  made,  that 
the  first  thing  this  house  will  consider  of,  shall  be  the 
restoring  of  this  nation  in  general  to  their  fundamen- 
tal and  vital  liberties,  the  property  of  our  goods,  and 
freedom  of  our  persons  ;  and  that  then  we  will  forthwith 
consider  of  the  supply  desired. 

Thus  shall  we  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  us,  by 
those  that  sent  us  hither  ;  his  majesty  will  see  that  we 
make  more  than  ordinary  haste  to  satisfy  his  demands  ; 
and  we  shall  let  all  those  know,  that  seek  to  hasten  the 
matter  of  supply,  that  they  will  so  far  delay  it,  as  they 
give  interruption  to  the  former. 


LORD  GEORGE  DIGBY. 

(Son  of  the  Jirtt  Earl  ofBrUtol,) 

Was  bom  in  1612,  and  died  in  1 676.  He  was  member  for  Dorset* 
shire  in  the  long  parliament.  He  at  first  opposed  the  court}  but 
afterwards  joined  the  royal  party,  and  was  expelled. 

LordDigby's  Speech  on  Frequent  Parliaments. 

Mr.  Speaker, 

I  RISE  not  now  with  an  intent  to  speak  to  the  frame 
and  structure  of  this  bill,  nor  much  by  way  of  answer 
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lo  objeclidns  that^may  be  made  ;  I  hope  there  will  be 
no  occasion  for  this,  but  that  we  shall  concur  all,  unani- 
mousljr,  in  what  concerns  all  so  universally. 

Only,  •sir,  by  way  of  preparaticm^  to"  the  end  that  we 
may  not  be  discouraged  in  this  great  work,  by  difficul- 
ties that  may  appear  in  the  way  of  it,  I  shall  deliver  unto 
you  my  apprehensions  in  general,  of  the  vast  import* 
aoce  and  necessity  that  we  should  go  through  with  it. 

The  result  of  my  sense  is  in  short  this,  that  unless 
diere  be  some  such  course  settled  for  the  frequent  con- 
vening (rf*  parliaments,  as  may  not  be  eluded,  neither 
the  people  can  be  prosperous  and  secure,  nor  the  king 
himself  solidly  happy.  I  take  this  to  be  the  unum  neces* 
§arium.  Let  us  procure  this,  and  all  our  other  desires 
will  effect  themselves.  If  this  bill  mhcarry,  I  shall  have 
no  public  hopes  left  me  ;  and,  once  past,  I  shall  be  freed 
of  all  public  fears. 

The  essentialness,  sir,  of  frequent  parliaments  to 
the  happiness  of  this  kingdom,  might  be  inferred  unto 
you  by  the  reason  of  contraries,  and  from  the  Woful 
experience  which  former  times  have  had  of  the  mischiev- 
ous effects  of  any  long  intermission  of  them. 

But,  'Mr.  Speaker,  why  should  we  climb  higher  than 
the  level  we  are  on,  or  think  further  than  our  horizon  ; 
or  have  recourse  for  examples  in  this  business  to  any 
other  promptuary  than  our  own  memories  ;  nay,  than 
the  experience  almost  of  the  youngest  here. 

The  reflection  backward  on  the  distractions  of  former 
times  upon  intermission  of  parliaments,  and  the  consi- 
denttion  forward  of  the  mischiefs  likely  still  to  grow 
from  the  same  cause,  if  not  removed,  doubtlessly  gave 
first  life  and  being  to  those  two  dormant  statutes  of 
Edward  III.  for  the  yearly  holding  of  a  parliament ; 
and  shall  not  the  fresh  and  bleeding  experience  in  the 
present  age,  of  miseries  from  the  same  spring,  not  to 
bo.  paralleled  in  any  other,  obtain  a  wakening,  a  resur- 
rection for  them  ? 

The  intestine  distempers^  sir,  of  former  ages  upon  the 
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want  of  parliaments,  may  appe^  to  have  had  some 
other  co-opemtive  causes ;  as  -sometimes  imsucoessfol 
wars  abroady  sometimes  the  -  absence  of  the  prince^ 
sometimes  competitions  of  titles  to  the  crown^  sometimes 
perhaps  the  vices  of  the  king  himself.  * 

Let  us  only  consider  the  posture,  the  aspect  of-  tlus 
state,  both  towards  itself  and  the  rest  of  the  Wot\A,  the 
person  of  our  sovereign,  and  the  nature  of  our  suffering, 
since  the  third  of  his  reign ;  and  there  can  be  no  cause, 
colourably  inventible,  whereunto  to  attribute  them,  but 
the  intermission,  or,  which  is  worse,  the  undue  frustra- 
tion  of  parliaments,  by  the  unlucky  use,  if  not  abuse  of 
prerogative,  in  dissolving  them.  Take  into  your  view, 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  kingdom  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  quiet 
and  security  that  can  be  fancied,  not  only  enjoying  the 
calmest  peace  itself,  but  to  improve  and  secure  its  happy 
condition,  all  the  rest  of  the  world  at  the  same  time  in 
tempests,  in  combustions,   in  uncomposable  wars. 

Take  into  your  view,  sir,  a  king,  sovereign  of  three 
kingdoms,  by  a  concentring  of  all  the  royal  lines  in  his 

ETson,  as  indisputably  as  any  mathematical  ones  in 
uclid  ;  a  king,  firm  and  knowing  in  his  religion,  emi- 
.  nent  in  virtue  ;  a  king,  that  hath  in  his  own  time  given 
all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  subjects  a  more  clear 
and  ample  confirmation,  freely  and  graciously,  (I  mean 
in  the  petition  of  right)  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
(when  the  people  had  them  at  advantage,)  extortedly. 
This  is  one  map  of  England,  Mr.  Speaker. 

A  man,  sir,  that  should  present  unto  you  now,  a 
kingdom,  groaning  under  that  supreme  law,  which  salus 
potuli periclitata  would  enact ;  the  liberty,  the  property 
of  the  subject  fundamentally  subverted,  ravislied  away 
by  the  violence  of  a  pretended  necessity  ;  a  triple  crown 
shaking  with  distempers ;  men  of  the  best  conscience 
ready  to  fly  into  the  wilderness  for  religion  !  Would  not 
one  swear  that  this  were  the  antipodes  to  the  other  ? 
And  yet,  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  map 
•f  England  too,  and  both  at  the  same  time  but  too  truo! 
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A$it;calint»tbedeBied,»Mr.  SpeakSeir,  tjiat^^inpe  die  cont 
^aesiy'  thove  hnthfiot  beea  invthis  kingdom  a  fuijer  con- 
curralQe  «f.  allxirciiakBtMcclsIn  the  ^rfiier  cliaracter,  to 
Jiave;mide  li:kiQgjiom'lMppy»  dian  for  these  twelve  years 
b^tpmt;  miti9  most. certain,  that  th^re  hath  not  been 
in  edlj^at: Reduction  of  age9  ^uch  a  coaspiracy, if  onfe 
'nay;  s^;^^  of  all  thef  elements  of  mischief  in  the  second 
character,  to  bring  a  flourishing  kingdooQi,'  if  it  were  pos* 
»ble,,to  3MriftTU)A  and  deflation. 

iwillbib^bcildto  say,.]Vff.  Speaker,  (and  I. thank  God> 
we  have  so  gfM)d.a  king,  uixder  whom  w?<rafay  .speak 
bolcUy  of  the*  abuse  of  hi$  power  by  ill  niiiifi^tersy  without 
reflecticin 'Upon  his  periion,).  ths^t  an  accumulation  of  all  * 
the  publio  grievances  i^iif^c,  mqgn^  ehartai^  one  upon 
anotjier,: unto ^t hat  J10U47;  if(whic.*>  the  petition,  of  righ( 
pas|  I  iotp'.na  .fte^.of  ,  i^r^t^fn^nt,  ivoui4  not .  amounf 
to  so  op^et^W^tf  V  A<n  s^re  iROt  to  so  destructive,*^  ^^^^t 
and  magyiitudei  ,to.  the  rigt^t&and  pfqperty  oj^  thcspbject. 
as  one  bran^li'Qf  our  be^lfiving  since  ^hepetitiop^p^raght  i 
The  U^nph'I^lpe^a  i.5  .the . judgmwt  ^QWeFoittg.ship 
money.  - 

Thfe beioga:  true* representation iof  EngMd^  in;  both 
aspects,  let  hint,  Mr.  S{>eaker,  that  (for  Uie  uapM^he^ 
oppression  and  enthralling  of  £roe ^subjects,  in  aj^(<^9^ 
the  best  king^i9  rtign,  and  in  iiemory  of  the,bprt  laws 
enacted  in  favour  of  subjects'  liberty)  can'  find  a;^*uqir 
cause  than  tbfe  ruptures  arid  idtermisston  of  parlia^ients, 
let  him^  I  sajf  and  him  alone,  be  Against,  the  settlk^  of 
this  inevitable  way  for  the  fi'equent  holding  of  then^  . 
'Tis  true,  ^ir,  wicked  ministers  have  been  the  prpxi- 
mate  causfs  of  rour  miseries ;  but  the  want  of  parli;^ 
ments,  the  primary,  the  efficient  causes ;  ill  mini^tcrf 
have  m^de  ill  times ;  but  that,  sir,  hath  made  ill  mi- 
nisters. 

I  have  read,  among  the  laws  of  the  Athenians,  ^ 
form  of  recourse,^  in  their  oaths  and  vows  of  their  greatest 
and  public  concernment,  to  a  threefold  deity  :  SuppUcium 

•  Address. 
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exauditori^  purgatori^  malorum  depulsari^  I  doubt  not 
but  we»  here  assemUed  for  the  coiamonUredth  in  this 
parliament,  shall  meet  with  all  these  attributes  in  our 
sovereign*  I  make  no  question  but  he  will  graoiously 
hear  our  supplications,  purge  away  our  grie^'atices,  and 
expel  malefactors ;  that  is,  remove  ill  minbiers,  and  put 
good  in  their  places.  No  less  can  be  expectofi  fx^ra  his 
wisdom  and  goodness. 

But  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  partake  not 
of  one  attribute  more  in  him;  if  we  address  not  our. 
selves  unto  that,  I  mean  bonorum  conservaiori^  we  can 
have  no  solid,  no  durable  comfort  in  all  the  rest ;  for 
let  his  majesty  hear  our  complaints  never  so  compas* 
sionately ;  let  him  purjje  away  t>ur  grievances^  never  so 
efficaciously;  let  him  {Minish  and  dispel  ill  ministers 
never  so  exemplarily ;  let  him  make  choice  of  good  ones 
never  so  exactly ;  yet  if  there  be  not  a  way  settle  to 
preserve  and  keep  them  good,  the  mischiefs  and  they 
will  grow  again  like  Sampson's  locks,  and  pirll  down 
the  house  upon  our  heads.  Believe  it,  'Mr.  Speaker, 
they  will. 

It  hath  been  a  maxim  dmong  the  wisest  legidators, 
that  whosoever  means  to  settle  good  laws,  must  proceed 
in  theni  with  a  sinister  <ipinion  of  all  mankind,  and  sup- 
pose that  whosoever  is  not  wicked,  it  is  for  want  only  of 
the  0|^5ortunity. 

It  is  that  opportunity  of  being  ill,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  must  take  away,  if  ever  we  mean  to  be  happy  \  which 
can  never  be  done,  but  by  the  frequency  of  parliaments. 

No  state  can  wisely  be  confident  of  any  public 
minister's  continuing  good,  longer  than  the  rod  is  over 
him. 

Let  me  appeal  to  all  those  that  were  present  In  this 
house,  at  the  agitation  of  the  petition  of  right ;  and  let 
them  teil  us  truly,  of  whose  promotion  to  the  manage- 
ment of  aftairs  do  they  think  the  generality  would  at 
that  time  have  had  better  hopes,  than  of  the  late  Mr. 
Noy  and  sir  Thomas  Wcntworth    both  being  at  that 
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time  Mid  in  that  hu^Mss,  as* I  have  heard,  most  keen 
and  Mlive  patriots,  and  the  latter  of  tfiem  (to  the  eter* 
oal  ^^gravation  of  his  in&mous  treachery  to  the  com- 
iiiofiw«»kh  be  it  spoken)  the  first  mover  and  insister  to 
have  Cbts  cbuse  added  to  the  petition  of  right :  That,  for 
the  comfiNt  and  safety  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  he  would 
be  pkased  to  dechu*e  his  will  and  pleasure,  that  all  his 
ministers  should  serve  him  according  to  the  laws  and 
stattites  of  the  realm. 

And  yet,  Mn  Speaker^  to  whom  now  can  all  the  in« 
undations  upon  our  liberties,  under  pretence  of  law,  and 
the  late  shipwreck,  at  once,  of  all  our.  property,  be  attri^ 
buted  more  than  to  Nov  ?  and  those,  and  all  other  mis- 
chiefs whereby  this  monarchy  hath  been  brought  almost 
to  the  brink  of  destruction,  so  much  to  any  as  to  that 
gnmd  apostate  to  the  commonwealth,  the  now  lieutenant 
of  Ireland? 

The  first,  I  hope,  God  hath  forgiven  in  the  other 
world,  and  the  latter  must  not  hope  to  be  pardoned  in 
this,  till  he  be  dispatched  to  the  other. 

Let  every  man  but  consider  tliose  men  as  once  they 
were.  The  ex^Uent  law  for  th^  security  of  the  sub*, 
ject,  emctibdi  immediately  before  their  coming  into  em- 
ployment, in  the  contriving  whereof  themselves  were 
principal  actom ;  the  goodness  and  virtue  of  the  king 
they  served,  and  yet  the  high  and  public  oppressions 
that  in  his  time  they  have  wrought ;  and  surely  there  is 
no  man  but  will  conclude  with  me,  that,  as  the  defi«- 
cienoe  of  parliaments  hath  been  the  causa  causarum  of 
all  the  •mischiefs  and  distempers  of  the  present  times, 
so  the  frequency  of  them  is  the  sole  catholic  antidote 
that  can  preserve  and  secure  the  future  from  the  like. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  yet  draiiK  my  discourse  a  little 
nearer  to  his  majesty  himself,  and  tell  you,  that  the  fre- 
quency of  parliaments  is  most  essentially  necessary  to 
the  power,  the  security,  the  glory  of  the  king. 

There  are  two  ways,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  powerful  rule  ; 
either  by  fear  or  love ;  but  oaly  one  .of  happy  and  safo 
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rule,  tbat  is,  bf  love;  thBtJirmissimtim  imperium  mo 
gbedientes  gaudent  : — To  this  Camillus  advised  the  tlo« 
xnoDS.  Let  a  furince  consider  what  it  is  that  moves  a 
pcopl^  principally  to  affection  and  deamess  towards  tfieir 
sovereign,  he  sluiU  see  that  there  needs  no  other  artifice 
in  it  than  to  let  them  enjoy,  unmolestedly,  what  belongs 
unto  them  of  right :  if  that  hath  been  invaded  and  vio- 
lated in  any  kind,  whereby  affections  are  alienated,  the 
next  consideration  for  a  wise  prince,  that  would  be  happy, 
is  how  to  regain  them;  to  which  three  things  are  equally 
neces8ar}% 

Re-instating  them  in  their  former  liberty* 

Avenging  them  of  the  authors  of  those  violations.  And, 

Securing  them  from  apprehensions  of  the  like  agam. 

The  first,  God  be  thuanked,  we  are  in  a  good  way  of. 
The  second  in  warm  pursuit  of.  But  the  diird,  as  essen- 
tial as  all  the  rest  HiU  we  be  certain  of  triennial  parlia- 
ments at  the.  least,  I  profess  I  can  have  but  cold  hopes 
of.  I  beseech  you  then,  since  that  security  for  the  future 
is  so  necessary  to  that  blessed  union  of  affections,  and . 
this  bill  so  necessary  to  that  security,  let  us  not  be  so 
viranlmg  to  ourselves,  let  us  not  be  so  wanting  to  our 
sovereign,  as  to  forbear  to  offer  unto  him  this  powerful; 
this  everlasting  philter,  to  charm.unto  him  the  hearts  of 
his  people,  whose  virtue  can  never  evaporate. 

There  is  no  man,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  secure  of  ano- 
ther's friendship^  but  will  think  frequent  intercourse  and 
access  very  requisite  to  the  support,  to  the  confirmation 
of  it ;  especially  if  ill  offices  have  been  done  between 
them ;  if  the  raising  of  jealousies  have  been  attempted. 

Tbere  is  no  friend  but  would  be  impatient  to  be  de- 
barred from  giving  his  friend  succour  and  relief  in  his 
necessities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  the  comparison  of  great 
things  with  little ;  what  friendship,  what  union  can  there 
be  so  comfortable,  so  happy,  as  between  a  gracious  sove- 
reign and  his  people?  and  what  greater  misfortune  can 
there  be  to  both,  than  to  be  kept  from  intercourse,  from 
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die  mieans  of  clearing  misunderstandings^  from  inter- 
change of  mutual  benefits  ? 

The  people  of  England,  sir,  cannot  open  their  ears, 
dieir  hearts,  their  mouths,  or  their  purses  to  his  majes- 
ty, bat  in  parliament : — we  can  neither  hear  him,  nor 
eompbin,  nor  acknowledge,  nor  give,  but  there. 

This  bill,  sir,  is  the  sole  key  that  can  open  the  way 
to  a  frequency  of  those  reciprocal  endearments,  which 
must  make  and  perpetuate  the  happiness  of  the  king  and 
kingdom. 

Let  no  man  object  any  derogation  from  the  king's  pre- 
rogative by  it.  We  do  but  present  the  bill  ;  it  is  to  be 
made  a  law  by  him.  His  honour,  his  power,  will  be 
as  conspicuous  in  commanding  at  once  that  parliaments 
shall  assemble  every  third  year,  as  in  commanding  a 
parliament  to  be  called  this  or  that  year.  There  is  more 
of  majesty  in  ordaining  primary  and  universal  causes, 
than  in  the  actuating  particularly  of  subordinate  effects. 

I  doubt  not  but  that  glorious  king  Edward  III.  when 
he  made  those  laws  for  the  yearly  calling  of  parlbmentSi 
did  it  with  a  right  sense  of  his  dignity  and  honour. 

The  truth  is,  sir,  the  kings  of  En^and  are  never 
in  their  glory,  in  their  splendor,  in  their  majestic  sove- 
reignty, but'in  parliament. 

Where  is  the  power  of  imposing  taxes  ?  where  is  the 
power  of  restoring  from  incapacides  ?  where  is  the  legis- 
lative authority  ?  why,  marry,  in  the  king,  Mr.  Speaker*- 
but  how  f  in  the  king,  circled  in,  fortified,  and  evirtuated 
by  hb  parliament.  • 

The  king,  out  of  parliament,  hath  a  limited,  a  cir^^ 
camscribed  jurisdiction.  But  waited  on  by  his  parlia- 
ment, no  monarch  of  the  East  is  so  absolute  in  dispelling 
grievances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  chasing  ill  ministers,  we  do  but  dissi- 
pate clouds  that  may  gather  again  ;  but  in  voting  this 
billt  we  shall  contribute,  as  much  as  in  u&  lies,  to  the  per- 
petuating our  sun,  our  sovereign,  in  his  vertical,  in  his 
noon  day  lustre. 


M  SIR  JOHN  WRAY.  [A.  D.  1640. 

SIR  JOHN  WRAY, 

(Member  fir  Lincolmhire.J 

His  speech  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  ^eat  simplicity  of  the  style, 
and  as  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  an  honeA  country 
gentleman,  withoatmucfa  wit  or  eloquenoei  but  with  aome  pre* 
tensions  to  bothy  mig^t  be  supposed  to  express  himself  at  tills 
period. 


Sir  John  JVray^s  Speech. 

Mr.  Speaker, 

I  TAKE  it  we  have  now  sat  in  this  great  council 
fifteen  or  sixteen  weeks  ;  a  longer  time  than  any  par- 
liament hath  done  these  many  years  :  God  hath  given 
us  a  f{4r  and  blessed  opportunity,  if  we  lay  fadd  of  it, 
and  call  to  mind  the  best  motto  for  a  parliament^  wUch 
isj  non  quam  diUf  sed  quam  bene. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  thus  long,  under  our  fa- 
thers, many  ostrich  eggs,  which,  as  some  observe,  are 
longest  in  hatching,  but  once  hatched,  can  digest  iron ; 
and  we  have  tnany  irons  in  the  fire,  and  have  hammered 
some  upon  the  anvil  of  justice  into  nails  ;  but  we  have 
not  struck  one  stroke  with  the  right  hammer,  nor  riveted 
one  nail  to  the  head. 

Mr.  Speaker,  God  forbid  we  should  be  cruel  or  vin* 
dictive  to  any  ;  but  let  us  take  heed  we  be  not  so  to  our- 
selves, and  them  that  sent  us,  if  we  do  not  mend  our 
pace,  and  so  nm  as  we  may  obtain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  shall  make  good  the  work  wc 
have  undertaken,  and  win  that  prize  and  goal  we  aim  at ; 
else,  if  we  fail  in  this  our  pursuit  of  justice,  it  is  time 
to  look  about  us  5  for  then  I  fear  we  ourselves  shall 
hardly  escape  scot* free.  It  will  not  be  our  six  subsidies 
that  will  help  us,  unless  we  be  good  hudbandSy  and  cut 
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off  all  superfluous  charges,  disband  all  needless  armies, 
disarm  aU  papists,  and  baoish  all  priests  and  Jesuits ;  and 
then  we  shall  thrive  and  prosper. 

Provided  always,  that  we  deny  ourselves,  and  trust  not 
too  much  in  the  arm  of  flesh ;  but  be  careful  to  preserve 
brotherly  love  and  concord,  lest  discord  and  faction, 
break,  divide,  and  ruin  us.  But  I  hope  God  will  make 
us  all  of  oneJEoind  and  one  public  spirit,  that,  as  we  are 
descended  froqa  that  ancient  and  noble  English  quiver, 
we  may  prove  ourselves  a  right  sheaf  of  English  arrows, 
wcU  united,  well  feathered,  and  sharply  filed  for  public 
use,  stoutly  to  defend  and  preserve  the  public  good  and 
safety  of  this  famous  island  of  Great  Britain — and  that  is 
my  humble  prayer  and  motion. 


LORD  DIGBY. 

Ws  are  now  upon  the  point  of  giving,  (as  much  as  in  us 
lies)  the  final  sentence  unto  death  or  life,  on  a  great  mi- 
nister  of  state,  and  peer  of  this  kingdom,  .Thomas,  earl  of 
StndFord ;  a  name  of  hatred  in  the  present  age,  by  his  prac 
tices,  and  fit  to  be  made  a  terror  to  future  ages  by  his 
ponisbment. 

I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  employed  by  the  house  in 
.  this  great  business,  from  the  first  hour  that  it  was  taken 
into  consideration.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  trust,  and  I 
will  say  with  confidence,  that  I  have  served  the  house  in 
it  not  only  with  industry,  according  to  my  ability,  but 
with  most  exact  faithfulness  and  justice. 

And  as  I  have  hitherto  discharged  my  duty  to  this 
house,  and  to  my  country,  in  the  progress  of  this  great 
cause,  so  I  trust  I  shall  do  now  in  the  last  period  of  it, 
to  God  and  to  a  good  conscience.  I  do  wish  the  peace 
of  that  onto  myself,  and  the  blessings  of  Almighty  God 
to  me  and  my  posterity,  according  as  my  judgment  on 
the  life  of  this  man  shall  be  consonant  with  my  heart,  and 
the  best  of  my  understanding,  in  all  integrity. 
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I  know  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  by  Mine  things  I  have 
said  of  late,  whilst  this  bill  was  in  agitation,  I  have  raised 
some  prejudices  upon  me  in  the  cause.  Yea,  some  (I 
thank  them  for  their  plain  dealing)  have  been  so  free  as 
to  tell  me,  that  I  have  suffered  much  by  the  backwardness 
I  have  shewn  in  the  bill  of  attainder  of  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford, against  whom  I  have  formerly  been  so  keen,  soacuve. 

I  beg  of  you  and  the  rest,  but  a  suspension  oS  judg- 
ment concerning  me,  till  I  have  opened  my  heart  unto 
you,\clearly  and  freely,  in  this  business.  Truly,  sir,  I 
am  still  the  same  in  my  opinion  and  affections,  as  to  the 
earl  of  Strafford.  I  confidently  believe  him  to  be  the 
most  dangerous  minister,  the  most  insupportable  to  free 
subjects,  that  can  be  charactered.  I  believe  his  prac- 
tices in  themselves  as  high,  as  tyrannical  as  any  subject 
ever  ventured  on,  and  the  malignity  of  them  hugely  ag- 
gravated by  those  rare  abilities  of  bis,  whereof  God  hath 
given  him  the  use,  but  the  devil  the  application.  In  a 
word,  I  believe  him  to  be  still  that  grand  apostate  to  the 
commonwealth,  who  must  not  expect  to  be  pardcmed  in 
this  world,  till  ^e  be  dispatched  to  the  other.  And  yet 
let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  hand  must  not  be  to 
that  dispatch.  I  protest,  as .  my  conscience  stands  in- 
formed, I  had  rather  it  wer«  off. 

Let  me  unfold  to  you  the  mystery,  Mr.  Speaker  :  I 
will  not  dwell  much  upon  justifying  unto  you  my  seem- 
ing variance  at  this  time,  from  what  I  was  formerly,  by 
putting  you  in  mind  of  the  difference  between  prosecutors 
and  judges.  How  misbecomii^  that  fervour  would  be 
in  a  judge,  which,  perhaps,  was  commendable  in  a  pro- 
secutor. Judges  we  are  now,  and  must  put  on  another 
Sersonage.  It  is  honest  and  noble  to  be  earnest,  m  or- 
erto  the  discovery  of  truth;  but  when  that  ha^  been 
brought  so  far  as  it  can  to  light,  our  judgment  thereupon 
ought  to  be  calm  and  cautious.  In  prosecution  upon 
probable  grounds,  we  are  accountable  only  for  our  indus- 
try or  remissness ;  but  in  judgment  we  are  deeply  respon* 
sible  to  God  Almighty  for  its  rectitude  or  obliquity.    In 
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cases  of  life,  the  fadgc  is  God's  steward  of  the  party's 
bloody  and  must  give  a  strict  account  for  every  drop. 

Bnt  as  I  told  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  insist  long 
upon  this  ground  of  difference  in  me  now,  from  what  I 
was  formerly. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  sir,  the  same  ground  whereupon  I, 
with  the  rest  of  the  few  to.  whom  you  first  committecf  the 
consideration  of  my  lord  Suafford,  brought  down«  our 
opinion  that  it  was  fit  he  should  be  accused  of  treason  ; 
upon  the  same  ground  I  was  engaged  with  earnestness  in 
his  prosecution,  and  had  the  same  ground  remained  in 
that  ibrce  of  belief  with  me,  which  till  very  Jately  it  did,  * 
I  should  not  have  been  tender  in  his  condemnation.  But 
truly,  sir,  to  deal  plainly  with  you,  that  ground  of  our 
accusation,  diat  spur  to  our  prosecution,  and  that  which 
should  be  the  basis  of  my  judgment  of  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford as  to  treason,  is,  to  my  understanding,  quite  vanished 
away. 

Thb  it  was,  Mr.  Speaker ;  his  advising  the  king  to 
empk^  the  army  in  Ireland  to  reduce  £ngland.  This  I 
wasassared  would  be  proved/before  I  gave  my  consent  to 
his  accusation.  I  was  confirmed  in  the  same  belief,  dur- 
ing the  prosecution,  and  fortified  most  of  all  in  it,  since 
sir  Henry  Vane's  preparatory  examination,  by  assurances 
which  that  worthy  member,  Mr.  Pjrmme,  gave  me,  diat 
his  testimony  would  be  made  convincing  by  some  notes 
of  what  passed  at  the  juncto,  concurrent  with  it ;  which 
I  ever  understanding  to  be  of  some  other  counsellor,  you 
see  now,  prove  but  a  copy  of  the  same  secretary's  notes, 
discovered  and  produced  in  the  manner  you  have  heard  ; 
and  those  such  disjointed  fragments  of  the  venemouspart 
of  discourses  ;  no  results,  no  conclusions  of  councils; 
irfaich  are  the  only  things  that  secretaries  should  register ; 
there  being  no  use  of  the  other,  but  to  accuse  and  bring 
men  into  danger. 

But ,  sir,  this  is  not  that  which  overthrows  the  evidence 
widi  me  concerning  the  army  in  Ireland,  nor  yet  that  all 
the  rest  of  the  juncto  remember  notliing  of  it ;  but  this, 
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sir,  which  I  shall  tell  you,  is  that  wfafch  "wctks  with  me 
under  favour,  to  an  utter  overthrow  of  his  evidence,  as 
unto  that  of  the  army  of  Ireland.  Befone,  whilst  I  was 
prosecutor,  and  under  tie  of  secreey,  1  might  not  disco* 
ver  any  weakness  of  the  cause,  which  now,  as  a  judge',  I 
must.  Mr.  Secretary  was  examined  thrice  upon  oath, 
at  the  preparatory  committee.  The  irst  tin^  he  was 
questioned  to  all  the  interrogatories  ;  and  to  that  part  of 
me  seventh  which  concerns  the  army  in  Ireland,  he  said 
positively  these  words:  '*  I  cannot  charge  him  with  that," 
bat  for  the  rest,  he  desired  time  to  recollect  himself, 
*which  was  granted  him. 

Some  days  after,  he  was  examined  a  second  time,  and 
then  deposed  these  words  concerning  the  king's  being  ab- 
solved from  rules  of  government,  and  so  forth,  verjr 
clearly.  But  being  pressed  to  that  part  conoeming  the 
Irish  army,  again,  he  said  he  could  say  nothing  to  dat. 
Here  we  thought  we  had  done  with  him,  till  divers 
weeks  after,  my  lord  of  Northumberland,  and  alt  others 
of  the  juncto,  denying  to  have  heard  any  thing  concern* 
ing  those  words  of  reducing  England  by  Aic  Lrish  army i 
it  was  thought  fit  to  examine  the  secretary  oQoe  man ;  and 
then  he  deposed  these  words  to  have  ixen  spoken  by  the 
earl  of  Strafford  to  his  majesty:  ''  You  have  an  army  in 
Ireland  which  you  may  employ  here  to  reduce,  (or  some 
words  to  that  sense)  this  kingdom."  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
are  the  circumstances  which  I  confess,  with  my  conscience, 
thrust  quite  out  of  doors  that  mnd  article  erf*  our  charge 
concerning  his  despoate  advice  to  the  king,  of  cmjioy- 
ing  the  Irish  army  here. 

Let  not  this,  1  beseech  you,  be  driven  to  an  aspcrsicMt 
upon  Mr.  Secretary,  as  if  he  should  have  sworn  otherwise 
than  he  knew  or  believed ;  he  is  too  worthy  to  do  that; 
only  let  this  much  be  inferred  from  it,  that  he,  who  twice 
upon  oath,  with  time  of /•ecoUection,  couid  not  remember 
any  thing  of  such  a  business,  might  well,  a  third  time, 
misremember,  somewhat;  and  in  this  business  the  differ- 
ence of  one  word,  here  for  there,  or  that  for  this,  q"*^ 
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altett  the  case ;  the  latter  also  being  the  more  probable, 
since  it  is  confessed  on  all  hands,  that  the  debate  then  was 
concerning  a  war  with  Scodand.  And  you  may  remem- 
ber,  ffaatatthe  bar,  he  once  said  ''  employ  i/iere.**  And 
thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  I  faithfully  given  you  an  account 
what  it.  is  that  hath  blunted  the  edge  of  the  hatchet,  or 
biU«  with  me>  towards  mylwd  Strafford. 

ThirWas  that  whereupon  I  accused  him  with  a  free 
hearty  prosecuted  him  with  eamesfness  ;  and  had  it  to 
my  understanding  been  proved,  should  have  condemned 
him  with  innocence  ;  whereas  now  I  cannot  satisfy  my  ^ 
conscienae  to  do  it.  I  profess  I  can  have  n9  notion  of 
any  body's  intent  to  subvert  the  laws  treasonably,  but  by 
Wee  ;  and  this  design  of  force  not  appearing,  all  his 
other  wicked  practices  cannot  amount  so  high  with  me. 

I  can  find  a  more  easy  and  more  natural  spring  from 
whence  te  derive  all  his  other  crimes  ;  than  from  an  in- 
tent to  bring  in  tyranny,  and  to  make  his  own  posterity, 
as  weU  as  us,  slaves ;  as  from  revenge,  from  pride,  from 
paasi<M^  and  from  inscdence  of  nature. 

But  had  this  of  the  Irish  army  been  proved,  it  would 
have  difiised  a  complexion  of  treason  over  all  ;  it  would 
have  been  a  withe  indeed,  to  bind  all  those  other  scat- 
tered and  lesser  branches,  as  it  were,  into  a  faggot  of 
treason. 

I  do  net  say  but  the  rest  may  represent  him  a  roan  as 
worthy  to  die,  and  perhaps  worthier,  than  many  a  trai- 
tor, 1  do  not  ^y  but  they  may  justly  direct  us  to  enact 
that  they  sliall  be  treason  for  the  future. 

But  God  keep  me  from  givin;;  judgment  of  death  on 
any  man,  and  of  ruin  to  his  innocent  posterity,  upon  a 
iaw  made  a  posteriori. 

Let  the  mark  be  set  on  the  door  where  the  plague  is, 
and  then  let  him  that  will  enter,  die.  « 

I  knotv,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  in  pnrliament,  a  double 
power  of  life  and  death  by  bill ;  a  judicial  power,  and  a 
legislative.  The  measure  of  the  one  is,  what  is  legally 
just ;  of  the  other,  what  is  prudentially  and  politicly  fit 

\oh.  I.  13      , 
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fof  the  good  and  preservation  of  the  whole.  But  diese 
two,  under  favour,  are  not  to  be  confounded  in  judgment 
We  must  not  piece  up  want  of  legality  with  matter  of 
convenience  ;  nor  tlie  defailance  of  prudential  fitness, 
with  a  pretence  of  legal  justice. 

To  condemn  my  lord  o(  Strafford  judicially,  as  for 
treason,  my  conscience  is  not  assured  that  the  matter 
will  bear  it ;  and  to  do  it  by  the  legislative  power,  my  rea- 
son, consultively,  cannot  agree  to  that ;  since  I  am  per- 
suaded neither  the  lords  not  the  king  will  pass  this  bill ; 
and  consequently,  that  our  passing  it  will  be  a  cause  of 
great  divisions  and  combustions  in  the  state. 

Therefore,  my  humble  advice  is,  tliat  laying  aside  this 
bill  of  attainder,  we  may  think  of  another,  saving  odIj 
life  ;  such  as  may  secure  the  state  from  my  lord  of  Sutif- 
ford,  without  endangering  it  as  much  by  diviston,  con- 
cerning his  punishment,  as  he  hath  endangered  it  by  his 
practices. 

If  this  may  not  be  hearkened  unto,  let  me  conclude  in 
saying  that  to  you  all,  which  I  have  thoroughly  incul- 
cated in  mine  own  conscience  upon  this  occasion  :  let 
every  man  lay  his  hand  upon  his  own  heart,  and  scri- 
ously  consider  what  we  are  a  going  to  do  with  a  breath : 
^either  justice  or  murder ;  justice  on  the  one  side  ;  or  mur- 
der, heightenend  and  aggravated  to  its  supremest  extent, 
on  the  other.  For,  as  the  casuists  say.  He  who  lies 
with  his  sister,  commits  incest ;  but  he  that  marries  his 
sister,  sins  higher,  by  applying  God's  ordinance  to  his 
crime.  So,  doubtless,  be  that  commits  murder  with  the 
sword  of  justice,  heightens  that  crime  to  the  utmost. 

The  danger  being  so  great,  and  the  case  so  doubtful, 
that  I  see  the  best  lawyers  in  diametrical  opposition  con- 
cerning it ;  let  every  man  wipe  his  h^art,  as  he  does  his 
eyes,  when  he  would  judge  of  a  nice  and  subtle  object. 
The  eye,  if  it  be  pretincted  with  any  colour,  is  vitiated  in 
its  discerning.  Let  us  take  heed  of  a  blood-shotten  eye 
in  judgment. 

Let  every  man  purge  his  heart  clear  of  all  passions  ;  I 
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know  this  great  and  wise  body  politic  can  have  none ; 
but  I  apeak  to  individuals  from  the  weakness  of  which  I 
find  in  myself*  Away  with  personal  animosities,  away 
with  all  flatteries  to  the  people,  in  being  the  sharper 
against  him,  because  he  is  odious  to  them.  Away  with 
aU  fears,  lest  by  sparing  his  blood  they  may  be  incensed. 
Away  with  all  such  considerations,  as  that  it  is  not  fit  for 
a  pariaament,  that  one  accused  by  it  of  treason  should 
escape  with  life.  Let  not  former  vehemence  oP  any 
against  him,  nor  fear  from  thence  that  he  cannot  be 
si^e  while  that  man  lives,  be  an  ingredient  in  the  sen- 
tence of  any  one  of  us. 

Of  all  these  corruptives  of  judgment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do,  before  God,  discharge  myself  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  and  do,  with  a  clear  conscience,  wash  my  hands 
of  this  man's  blood,  by  this  solemn  protestation, — ^that 
my  vote  goes  not  to  the  taking  of  the  earl  of  Strafford's 
life. 


THOMAS  WENTWORTH, 
(Earl  of  StraffitrdJ 

Was  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  familf  in  Yorkshire,  and  created  a 
peer  by  Charles  I.  He  at  first  opposed  the  court  with  great  viru- 
lence and  abilitf ;  but  afterwards  became  connected  with  it*  and 
recommended  some  of  the  most  dbnoxious  measures.  After  a  bill 
of  attainder  was  passed  against  him^  at  the  instigation  of  the 
commons^  the  king  refused  for  a  long  time  to  give  his  assent  to  it| 
till  at  last  lord  Strafford  himself  wrote  to  advise  him  to  comply, 
▼hich  be  di^  with  great  reluctance.  He  was  beheaded  1641. 
Whatever  were  bis  foultat  he  vras  a  man  of.  a  fine  understanding, 
and  an  heroic  simit ;  and  undoubtedly  a  great  man.  What  follows 
u  the  conclusion  of  his  last  defence  before  the  house  of  lords* 


My  Lcnxls, 

It  is  hard  to  be  questioned  upon  a  law  which  cai^ot  be 
shewn*    Where  hath  this  fire  lain  hid  so .  many  hundred 
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jears^  without  smoke  to  discover  tt,  till  it  ihuii  burst 
forth  to  consume  me  and  my  children  ? 

That  punishment  should  precede  promulgatioii  of  a 
law,  to  be  punished  by  a  law  subsequent  to  th^  fact,  is 
extreme  hard.  What  man  can  be  safe^  if  this  be  ad- 
mitted ?    / 

JMy  lords,  it  is  hard  in  another  respect^  that  there 
should  be  no  token  set  by  which  we  should  know  thb  of- 
fence ;  no  admonition  by  which  we  should  avoid  it.  If  a 
man  pass  the  Thames  in  a  boat,  and  split  himself  upon 
an  anchor,  and  ^no  buoy  be  floating  to  discover  it,  he 
whoowneth  the  anchor  shall  make  satisfaction  ;  but  if  a 
buoy  be  set  there,  every  man  passeth  upon  his  own  pe- 
ril. Now,  where  is  the  mark,  where  is  the  token  upon 
this  crime,  to  declare  it  to  be  high  treason  ? 

My  lords,  be  pleased  to  give  that  regard  to  the  peer- 
age of  England,  as  never  to  expose  yourselves  to  such 
moot  points,  such  constructive  interpretations  of  law : 
if  there  must  be  a  trial  of  wits,  let  the  subject  matter 
be  of  somewhat  else  than  the  lives  and  honours  of 
peers. 

It  will  be  wisdom  for  yourselves,  for  your  posterity, 
and  for  the  whole  kingdom,  to  cast  into  the  fire  these 
bloody  and  mysterious  volumes  of  constructive  and  ar- 
bitrary treason,  as  the  primitive  christians  did  their  books 
of  curious  arts,  and  betake  yourselves  to  the  plain  letter 
of  the  law  and  sUtute,  that  telleth  us  what  is,  and  what 
is  not  treason,  without  being  ambitious  to  be  more  learn- 
ed in  the  art  of  killing  than  our  forefathers* 

It  is  now  full  two  hundred  and  forty  years  since  any 
man  was  touched  for  this  alleged  crime,  to  this  hoight, 
before  myself.  Let  us  not  awaken  these  sleeping  lions 
to  our  destruction,  by  taking  up  a  few  musty  records 
that  have  lain  by  the  vi^Us  so  many  ages,  forgotten  or 
neglected. 

May  your  lordships  please  not  to  add  this  to  my  other 
misfortancs ;  let  not  a  precedent  be  derived  from  me  so 
disadvantageous  as  this  will  be,  in  its  consequence,  to 
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the  whole  kingdom.  Do  not,  through  ihe,  wound  the 
interest  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  howsoever  these 
gentlemen  say,  they  speak  for  the  commonwealth  ;  yet, 
in  this  particular,  i  indeed  speak  for  it,  and  shew  the 
inconvenience  and  mischiefs  that  will  fall  upon  it ;  for,  as 
it  is  said  in  the  statute  1  Henry  IV..  no  one  will  know 
what  to  do  or  say,  for  ftar  of  such  pemlties. 

Do  not  put,  my  lords,  such  difficulties  upon  minis- 
ters of  state,  that  men  of  wisdom,  of  honour,  and  of 
fortune,  may  nut  with  cheerfulness  and  safety  be  em- 
ployed for  the  public.  If  you  weighs  and  measure  them 
by  grains  and  scruples,  the  public  affairs  of  the  kingdom- 
will  lie  waste  ;  no  man  will  meddle  with  them  who  hath 
any  thing  to  lose. 

My  lords,  I  have  troubled  you  longer  than  I  should 
have  done,  where  it  not  for  the  interest  of  tliose  dear 
{dedges  a  saint  in  heaven  hath  left  me. 

[At  this  word  he  stopped  awhile,  letting  fall  some 
tears,  to  her  memory  ;  then  he  went  on] — 

What  1  forfeit  myself  is  nothing  ;  but  that  my  indis- 
cretion should  extend  to  my  posterity,  woundeth  me  to 
the  very  soul  ! 

You  will  pardon  my  infirmity.  Something  I  should 
have  added,  but  am  not  able ;  therefore  let  it  pass. 

Now,  my  lords,  for  myself,  I  have  been,  by  the 
bkssinig  of  Almighty  God,  taught,  that  the  afflictions  of 
this  pnrsent  life  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  etemd 
weight  of  gloi-y  which  shall  be  revealed  hereafter. 

And  so,  my  lords,  even  so,  with  all  tranquillity  of 
mind,  I  freely  submit  myself  to  your  judgment,  and 
wiiaher  that  judgment  be* of  life  or  death,  te  JDeum 
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DR-  JOSEPH  HALL, 

(Bhhop  of  Exeter  and  afterwards  of  Norwich  J 

Was  born  1574,  and  died  1656.    He  suffered «  good  deal  from  the 
Puritans     He  is  celebratedytnthout  mudi  reason)  for  the  fiaeneff 

of  his  writings. 


Bishop  Hall's  Speech. 

My  Lords, 

This  is  the  strangest  bill  that  ever  I  heard  since  I 
was  admitted  to  sit  under  this  roof ;  for  it  strikes  at 
the  very  fabric  and  composition  of  this  house,  at  the 
style  of  our  laws  ;  and  therefore,  were  it  not  for  that  it 
comes  from  such  recommendation,  it  would  not,  I 
suppose,  undergo  any  long  consideration;  but  coming  to 
us  from  such  hands,  it  can't  but  be  worthy  of  your  best 
thoughts :  and  truly,  for  the  main  scope  of  the  bill,  1 
shall  yield  to  it  most  willingly,  that  ecclesiastical  and 
sacred  .persons  should  not  ordinarily  be  takea  up  with 
secular  affairs. 

*  The  minister  is  called  vir  Dei,  a  man  of  God.  He 
may  not  be  vir  Saculi  ;  he  may  lend  himself  to  them 
upon  occasion,  but  not  give  himself  over  purposely  to 
them  :  in  short,  he  may  not  so  attend  worldly  things  as 
that  he  do  not  neglect  divine  things.  This  we  gta<Uy 
yield.  Matters  of  justice  therefore  are  not  proper,  as 
in  an  ordinary  trade,  for  our  funclion,  and,  by  my  con- 
sent, shall  be  in  general  waved  and  deserted  ;  which  for 
my  part  I  never  had  meddled  with,  but  in  a  chari- 
table way,  with  no  profit,  but  some  charge  to  myself? 
whereof  I  shall  be  glad  to  be^ased  : 

Tractent/hbriliafabri. 
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Biit  foraiqr  man  hence  to  infer,  that  some  spiritual  per« 
son  maj  not,  oocasionally,  be  in  a  special  service  of  his 
king  or  country,  and,  when  he  is  so  required  by  his 
prince,  give  his  advice  in  the.  urgent  afiairs  of  the  king- 
dom  (which  I  suppose  is  the  main  point  driven  at;)  is 
such  an  inconsequence,  as  I  dare  boldly  say  cannot  be 
made  good,  either  by  divinity  or  reason,  by  the  law 
either  of  God  or  man ;  whereas  the  contrary  may  be 
proved  and  enforced  by  both. 

As  for  the  grounds  of  this  bill,  that  the  minister's  duty- 
is  so  great,  that  it  is  able  to  take  up  the  whole  man,  and 
the  apostle  saith.  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things? 
And  that  he  who  warfares  to  God,  should  not  entangle 
himself  with  the  world : 

It  is  a  sufficient  and  just  conviction  of  those  who 
would  divide  themselves  betwixt  God  and  the  world, 
and  bestow  the  main  part  of  their  time  upon  secular  af- 
fairs :  but  it  hath  no  operation  at  all  upon  this  tenet 
which  we  have  in  hand,  that  a  man,  dedicated  to  God, 
may  not  so  much  as  when  he  is  required,  cast  a  glance 
of  his  eye,  or  some  minutes  of  his  time,  or  some  motion  of 
his  tongue,  upon  the  public  business  of  bis  king  and 
eountry. 

Those  that  expect  this  from  us,  may  as  well,  and 
upon  the  same  reason  hold,  that  a  minister  must  have 
no  family  at  all,  or,  if  he  have  one,  must  not  care  for 
it ;  yea,  that  he  must  have  no  body  to  tend,  but  be  all 
spirit.  My  lords,  we  are  men  of  the  same  composition 
with  others,  and  our  breeding  hath  been  accordingly. 
We  cannot  have  lived  in  the  world,  but  we  must  have 
seen  it,  and  observed  it  too ;  and  our  long  experience 
and  conversation,  both  with  men  and  books,  cannot 
but  have  put  something  into  us  for  the  good  of  others  ; 
and  now,  having  a  double  capacity,  guasi  ewes  quasi  ec* 
clesiasiiei\  as  members  of  the  commonwealth,  as  minis- 
ters and  governors  of  the  church,  we  are  ready  to  do 
our  best  service  in  both  ;  one  of  them  is  no  way  incom- 
patible ^vith  the  other ;  yea,  the  subjects  of  them  both 
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are  so  united  mA  tlie  church  and  commonwsalth,  that 
likcy  cannot  be  severed ;  yea,  so  as  that  not  the  one  is 
in  the  other ;  but  one  in  the  other  is  both.  So,  as  the 
services  which  we  do  upon  these  ocituisions  to  the  cota^ 
mon wealth,  are  inseparable  from  our  good  offices  to  the 
church ;  so,  as  upon  this  ground^  there  is,  no  reason  of 
our  exclusion. 

If  ye  say  that  our  sitting  in  paiiiament  takes  up  much 
time,  which  we  might  have  employed  in  our  studies  or 
pulpits ;  consider,  I  beseech  you,  that  whilst  you  have  a 
parliament,  we  must  have  a  convocation  ;  and  that  our 
attendance  upon  that  will  call  for  the  same  exjience  of 
time,  which  we  offer  to  this  service ;  so,  as  herein,  we 
•have  neither  got  nor  lost. 

But  I  fear  it  is  not,  on  some  hands,  the  tender  regard 
of  the  full  scope  to  our  calling,  that  is  so  much  here  i^uxxl 
^  upon,  as  the  conceit  of  too  much  honour  that  is  done  us 
in  taking  up  the  room  of  peers,  and  voting  in  the  high 
court ;  for  surely  those  that  are  averse  from  our  votes, 
yet  could  be  content  We  should  have  place  upon  the 
woolsacks ;  and  could  allow  uaears,  but  not  tongues.  If 
this  be  the  matter,  I  beseech  your  lordships  to  consider 
that  this  honour  is  not  done  to  us,  but  to  our  profession ; 
which,  whatever  we  be  in  our  several  persons,  cannot 
easily  be  capable  of  too  much  respect  irom  your  lord- 
ships ;  non  tibi  sed  IsicU. 

Neither  is  this  any  new  grace  that  is  put  upon  our  call- 
ing, (which,  if  it  were  now  to  begin  might  perhaps  be 
justly  grudged  to  our  personal  unworthiness)  but  is  an 
ancient  right  and  inheritance  inherent  in  our  station :  no 
less  ancient  than  these  walls  wherein  we  sit ;  yea,  more. 

Before  ever  there  were  parliaments  in  the  magna  cori' 
silia  of  the  kingdom,  we  had  our  places ;  and  as  for  my 
predecessors,  ever  since  the  conquest's  time,  I  can  shew 
your  lordships  a  just  catalogue  of  them  that  have  sat  be- 
fore nic  here  ;  and  truly,  though  I  have  just  caiise  to  be 
mean  in  my  own  eyes,  yet  why,  or  wherein  there  should 
be  more  unworthiness  in  me  than  the  rest,  that  I  should 
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be  stripped  of  that  privilege  which  they  so  long  enjoyed, 
tho'  there  vrctc  no  law  to  hold  me  h^e,  I  cannot  ste»  I 
confess. 

'  What  respects  of  honour  have  been  put  upon  the  prime 
clergy  of  old,  both  by  pagans,  and  jews,  and  christians  ; 
and  what  are  still  both  within  Christendom  and  without,  I 
shall  not  need  to  urge  ;  it  is  enough  to  say,  this  of  ours  is 
not  merely  arbitrary,  but  stands  so  firmly  established  by 
law  and  custom,  that  I  hope  it  neither  will,  nor  can  be 
removed,  except  you  shall  shake  those  foundations, 
which^  I  believe,  you  desire  to  hold  firm  and  inviolable. 

In  short  then,  my  lords,  the  church  craves  no  new 
honour  from  you,  and  justly  hopes  you  will  not  be  guilty 
of  pulling  down  the  old.  As  you  are  the  eldest  sons,  and 
next  under  his  majesty,  the  honourable  patrons  of  the 
church,  so  she  expects  and  beseeches  you  to  receive  her 
into  your  tenderest  <:are  ;  so  to  order  her  affairs,  that  yc  • 
leave  her  to  posterity  in  no  worse  case  than  you  found 
her.  It  is  a  true  word  of  Damascus  :  l/ti  vtLsdt  no* 
men  episcopij  omn is  status  per turbatur  ecclesia.  If  this 
be  suffered,  the  misery  will  be  the  church's  ;  the  disho* 
noor  and  blur  of  the  act,  in  future  ages,  will  be  yours. 

To  shut  up,  therefore,  let  us  be  taken  off  from  all  or- 
dinary trade  of  secular  employments  ;  and  if  you  please, 
abridge  us  of  intermeddling  with  matters  of  common  jus- 
tice ;  but  leave  us  possessed  of  those  places  and  privileges 
in  parliament,  which  our  predecessors  have  so  long  and 
peaceably  enjoyed. 

Another  by  the  same. 

This  speech  has  more  feeling  in  it  than  the  Bishop  ^nerally  discor 
vered.     It  shews  that  ^^  passion  makes  men  eloquent." 


My   lorx>s»  I  have  long  held  my  peace,  and  meant  to 
have  done  so  still ;  but  now,  like  to  Croesus's  mute  son,  I, 
must  break  silence  ;  I  humbly  beseech  your  lordships 
Vol.    I.  14 
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to  give  tne  leave  to  take  this  too  just  occasioD  to  move 
your  lordships,  to  take  into  your  deep  and  serj^us  consi- 
deration, the  woeful  and  lamentable  condition  of  the 
poor  church  of  England,  your  dear  mother.  My  lords, 
this  was  not  wont  to  be  her  style.  We  have  heretofore 
talked  of  the  famous  and  flourishing  church  of  England; 
but  now  your  lordships  must  give  me  leave  to  say,  that 
the  poor  church  of  England  humbly  prostrates  herself  at 
your  lord^ips'  feet,  (next  after  his  sacred  majesty)  and 
humbly  craves  your  compassion  and  present  aid.  My 
lords,  it  is  a  foul  and  dangerous  insolence  this  which  is 
now  complained  of  to  you,  but  it  is  but  one  of  a  hundred 
of  those  which  have  been  of  late  done  to  this  church  and 
government* 

The  church  of  England,  as  your  lordships  cannot 
choose  but  know,  hath  been,  and  is,  miserably  infested 
on  both  sides  ;  with  papists  on  the  one  side,  and  schisma- 
tics on  tlte  other.  The  psalmist,  hath  of  old,  distin^ 
guished  the  enemies  of  it  into  wild  boars  out  of  the  wood, 
and  little  foxes  out  of  the  boroughs  ;  the  one  whereof 
goes  about  to  root  up  the  very  foundation  of  religion,  the 
other  to  crop  the  branches,  and  blossoms,  and  clusters 
therebf ;  both  of  them  conspire  the  utter  ruin  and  devasta- 
tion of  it.  As  for  the  former  of  them,  I  do  perceive  a  great 
deal  of  good  zeal  for  the  remedy  and  suppression  of 
them  ;  and  I  do  heartily  congratulate  it,  and  bless  God 
for  it,  and  beseech  him  to  prosper  it  in  those  hands  who 
shall  undertake  and  prosecute  it  ;  but  for  the  other,  give 
me  leave  to  say,  I  do  not  find  many  that  arc  sensible  of 
the  danger  of  it,  which  yet,  in  my  apprehension,  is  very 
great  and  apparent. 

Alas  I  my  lords,  I  beseech  you  to  consider  what  it  is 
that  there  should  be  in  London,  and  the  suburbs  and  li- 
berties, no  fewer  than  fourscore  congregations  of  several 
sectaries,  as  I  have  been  too  credibly  informed,  instruct- 
ed by  guides  fit  for  them  ;  coblers,  taylors,  felt  makers, 
and  such  like  trash,  which  are  all  taught  to  spit  in  the  face 
of  their  mother,  the  church  of  England,  and  to  defy  and 
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revile  her  government.  From  hence  have  issued  those 
dangeroJI  assaults  of  our  church  governors  ;  from  hence 
that  inundation  of  base  and  scurrilous  libels  and  pamph- 
lets,  wherewith  we  have  been  of  late  overborne ;  in 
which  papists  and  prelates,  like  oxen  in  a  yoke,  are  still 
matched  together.  Oh !  my  lords,  I  beseech  you,  that 
you  might  be  sensible  of  this  great  indignity.  Do  but 
look  upon  these  reverend  persons.  Do  .not  your  lord- 
ships see  here,  sitting  upon  these  benches,' those  that 
have  spent  their  time,  their  strength,  their  bodies,  and 
lives,  in  preaching  down,  in  writing  down,  popery  ?  and 
which  would  be  ready,  if  occasion  oflFercd,  to  sacrifice 
all  their  old  blood  that  remains,  to  the  maintenance  of 
that  truth  of  God  which  they  have  taught  and  written  ; 
and  shall  we  be  thus  despitefuUy  ranged  with  them  whom 
we  do  thus  professedly  oppose?  But,  alas  !  this  is  but 
one  of  those  many  scandalous  aspersions,  anc}  intolerably 
affronts,  that  are  daily  cast  upon  us. 

Now,  whither  should  we,  iti  this  case,  have  i%course 
for  a  needful  and  seasonable  redress?  The  arm  of  tte 
church  is,  alas !  now  short  and  sinewless  ;  it  is  the  inter- 
posing of  your  authority  that  must  rescue  us.  You  are 
the  eldest  sons  of  your  dear  mother,  the  church,  and 
therefore  most  fit  and  most  able  to  vindicate  her  wrongs. 
You  are  amici  sponsa  j  give  me  leave,  therefore,  in  the 
bowels  of  Christ,  humbly  to  beseech  your  lordships,  to 
be  tenderly  sensible  of  those  woeful  and  dangerous  con- 
dition§  of  the  times ;  and  if  the  government  of  the  church 
of  England  be  unlawful  and  unfit,  abandon  and  dis- 
claim it;  but  if  otherwise,  uphold  and  maintain  it;  other- 
wise,  if  the^e  lawless  outrages  be  suffered  to  gather  head, 
who  knows  where  they  will  end  ? 

My  lords,  if  these  men  may  with  impunity  and  free- 
dom thus  bear  down  ecclesiastical  authority,  it  is  to  be 
feared  they  will  not  rest  there,  but  will  be  ready  to  af- 
front civil  power  too.  Your  lordships  know  that  the 
Jack  Straws,  and  Cades,  and  Wat  Tylers,  of  former 
times,  did  not  more  cry  down  learning  tlian  nobility ;  and 
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those  of  your  lordships  that  have  read  the  history  of 
the  anabapiistical  tumults  at  Munster,  wijl  need  no  other 
item ;  let  it  be  enough  to  say,  tliat  many  of  these  secta- 
ries are  of  the  same  profession. 

Shortly,  therefore,  let  me  humbly  move  your  lord- 
ships  to  take  these  dangers  and  miseries  of  this  poor 
church  deeply  to  heart ;  and  upon  this  occasion,  to  give 
order  for  the  speedy  redressinff  of  these  horrible  inso- 
lencies ;  and  for  the  stopping  of  the  deluge  of  libellous 
invectives  wherewith  we  are  thus  impetuously  overflown. 
Which,  in  all  due  submission,  I  humbly  present  to  your 
lordships'  wise  and  religious  consideration. 


MR.  PYM. 

Mr.  PynCs  Speech^  vindt eating  himself  from  a  Charge 
of  High  Treason,  brought  by  the  King  against  him 
arid  Jive  other  Members  q/  the  House. 

'  Mr.  Speaker, 

These  articles  of  high  treason  exhibited  by  his  mi^esty 
against  me,  and  the  other  gentlemen  in  the  accusation 
charged  with  the  same  crime,  are  of  great  consequence, 
and  much  danger  to  the  state.  The  articles  in  them- 
selves, if  proved,  are^  according  to  the  hiws  of  the  land, 
high  treason :  ^ 

1st.  To  endeavour  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  land,  is  by  this  present  parliament,  in  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford's case,  adjudged  high  treason.  i 

2dly.  To  eudeavour  to  introduce  into  this  kingdom,  an 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  form  of  government,  is  likewise 
voted  high  treason. 

Sdly.  To  raise  an  army  to  compel  the  parliament  to 
make  and  enact  laws,  without  their  free  votes  and  wil- 
ling proceedings  in  the  same,  is  high  treason, 

4thly.  To  invite  a  foreign  force  to  invade  this  land,  to 
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&vour  our  designs  agUated  against  the  king  and  state,  is 
high  treason. 

SiUy.  To  animate  and  encourage  riotous  assemblies 
and  tumults  about  the  parliament,  to  compel  the  king  to 
asbcut  to  votes  of  the  house,  is  treason. 

6chly,  To  i^st  aspeisions  upon  bis  majesty  and  his 
government ;  to  alienate  the  afiections  of  his  people ;  and 
to  make  his  majesty  odious  unto  them,  is  high  treason. 

7thJly.  To  eiuleavour  to  draw  his  majesty's  army  into 
disobedjence,  and  to  side  with  us  in  our  designs,  if 
against  the  king,  is  treason. 

1  desire,  Mr  Speaker,  the  favour  of  this  house,  to 
clear  myself  concerning  this  charge.  I  shall  only  pa- 
rallel aiid  similize  my  actions,  since  the  sitting  of  this 
parliauient  with  these  articles : 

1st.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  to  vote  with  the  paiiiament  as  a 
member  of  the  house,  wherein  all  our  votes  ought  to  be 
free,  (it  being  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  thereof  to 
have  our  debates,  disputes,  and  arguments,  is  the  same 
unquestionable,)  be  to  endeavour  to  subvert  the  funda- 
mental laws ;  then  am  I  guilty  of  the  first  article. 

2dly.  If  to  agree  and  consent  with  the  whole  state  of 
the  kingdom,  by  vote,  to  ordain  and  make  laws  for  the 
good  government  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  in  peace  and 
dutiful  obedience  to  their  lawful  sovereign,  be  to  intro- 
duce an  arbitrar}'  and  tyrantiical  form  of  government  in 
the  slate;  then  am  1  guilty  of  this  article. 

3dly.  If  to  consent,  by  vote  with  the  paiiiament,  to 
raise  a  guard,  or  trained  band,  to  secure  and  defend  the 
peiBons  of  tl^  members  thereof,  being  environed  and  be- 
set with  many  dangers  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  and, 
by  vote  with  the  house,  in  willing  obedience  to  the  royal 
command  of  his  sacred  majesty,  at  his  return,  be  actually 
to  levy  arms  against  the  king ;  then  am  I  guilty  of  this 
article. 

4thlj»  If  to  join  with  the  parliament  of  England,  by 
free  vote,  to  crave  brotherly  assistance  from  Scotland, 
(kii^jdoms  both  under  obedience  to  one  sovereign ;  both 
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his  loyal  subjects)  to  suppriess  the  rebellion  in  Ireland, 
which  lies  gasping  every  day  in  danger  to  be  test  from  his 
majesty's  subjection,  be  to  invite  and  encourage  a  foreign 
power  to  invade  tlus  kingdom ;  then  am  I  guUty  of  high 
treason. 

Sthly.  If  to  agree  with  the  greatest  and  wisest  council 
of  state,  to  suppress  unlawful  tumults  and  riotous  assem- 
blies ;  to  agree  with  the  house,  by  vote,  to  all  orders, 
edicts,  and  declarations  for  their  repelling,  be  to  raise  and 
countenance  them  in  their  unlawful  actions ;  then  am  I 
guilty  of  this  article. 

6thly.  If  by  free  vote,  to  join  with  the  parliament  in 
publishing  of  a  remonstance  in  setting  forth  declarations 
against  delinquents  in  the  state  ;  against  incendiaries  be- 
tween his  majesty  and  his  kingdom  :  against  ill  counsel* 
lors,  which  labour  to  avert  his  majesty's  affection  from 
parliaments  ;  against  those  ill  affected  bishc^s  that  have 
innovated  our  religion,  oppressed,  painfuU  learned,  and 
godly  ministers,  with  vexatious  suits  and  molestations  in 
their  unjust  courts,  by  cruel  sentences  of  pillory  and  cut- 
ting  off  their  ears*  by  great  fines,  banishments,  and  per- 
petual imprisonment ;  if  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  be  to  cast 
aspersions  upon  his  majesty  and  his  government,  and  to 
alienate  the  hearts  of  his  loyal  subjects,  good  protestants, 
and  well  affected  in  religion,  <rom  their  due  obedience 
to  his  royal  majesty  i  then  I  am  guilty  of  this  article. 

7thly.  If  to  consent  by  vote,  with  the  parliament,  to 
put  forth  proclamations,  or  to  send  declarations  to  his 
majesty's  army,  to  animate  and  encourage  the  same  to 
a  loyal  obedience ;  to  give  so  many  subsidies,  and 
raise  so  many  great  sums  of  money,  willingly,  for  theif 
keeping  on  foot  to  serve  bis  majesty  upon  his  royal  com- 
mand, on  any  occauon;  to  apprehend  and  attack,  as 
delinquents,  such  persons  in  the  same  as  arc  disaffected, 
both  to  his  sacred  person,  his  crown,  and  dignity ;  to  bis 
wise  and  great  council  of  parliament ;  to  the  true  and 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the 
true  religion,  grounded  on  the  doctrine  of  Christ  hi«J* 
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self,  and  established  and  confirmed  by  many  acts  of  par<- 
liame&t  in  the  reigns  of  king  Henry  VIIL  king  Edward 
VL  queen  Elizabeth,  and  king  James,  of  blessed  me- 
■iory  ;-— if  this,  Mr*  Speaker,  be  to  draw  his  majesty's 
army  into  disobedience,  and  side  with  us  in  our  designs, 
then  am  I  guilty  of  this  article. 

Now,  Mn  Speaker,  liaving  given  you  a  touch  con- 
cerning these  articles,  comparing  them  with  m}'  actions 
ever  since  I  had  the  honour  to  sit  in  this  house  as  a 
member  thereof,  I  humbly  crave  your  consideration  and 
fitvourable  judgment  of  them,  not  doubting,  they  bei#g 
weighed  in  the  even  scales  of  your  wisdom,  I  shall  be 
foaoMl  innocent  and  clear  from  these  crimes  laid  to  my 
charge. 


BULSTRODE  WHITLOCKE, 
(Member  fir  Great  Marlcw,  Buckinghamshire,  J 

Was  Ixhh  in  1S05,  and  died  in  1676.  In  1653  he  was  sent  ambas^ 
sador  to  Sweden.  He  was  a  man  of  g^reat  learning,  and  he  ap« 
pears  also  to  have  possessed  moderation  and  good  s^nse.  He  was 
tfie  author  of  the  Memorials. 

Mr.  JFtutlocke's  Speech  on  the  Militia. 

Mr.  Speaker, 

I  HAVE  often  heard  it  said  in  former  debates,  in  other 
matters  in  this  house,  that  such  and  such  a  thing  was  of 
as  great  concernment  as  ever  came  within  these  walls. 
I  am  sure  it  may  be  said  so  of  the  matter  of  your  pre- 
sent debate  :  it  is  truly  of  the  greatest  concernment  that 
cyer  came  within  these  walls. 

It  highly  concerns  us  all,  and  onr  posterity  after  ns, 
where  this  power  of  the  militia  shall  be  placed.     This 
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great  power,  which  indeed  commands  all  tnen,  and  all 
things,  citnnot  be  too  warily  lodged,  nor  too  serioubly 
considered  ;  and  I  do  heartily  wish  that  this  great  word, 
this  new  word,  this  hard  word,  the  militia,  might  never 
liave  come  within  these  walls ;  but  that  tbb  house  may 
be,  as  the  temple  of  Janus,  ever  shut  against  it.  I  take 
the  meaning  of  those  gentleman  who  introduced  this 
word  to  be,  the  power  of  the  swofd,  potesfas  gladiif 
i^hich  is  a  great  and  necessary  power,  and  properly  be- 
longing to  the  magistrate  :  potestas  gladii  tn  Jkeinero- 
JM,  without  which  our  peace  and  property  cannot  be 
maintained. 

But  patestat  gladii  in  munibus  facinerosorum^  m  the 
hands  of  soldiers,  is  that  whereof  you  how  debate  ;  and 
it  is  best  out  of  their  hands  ;  I  hope  it  will  never  come 
there.  Some  worthy  gentleman  have  declared  their  opi- 
nions that  this  power  oi  the  militia  is,  by  right  and  law, 
in  the  king  only  :  others  affirm  it  to  be  the  parliament 
only.  I  crave  leave  to  differ  from  both  these  opinions. 
I  humbly  apprehend  that  this  power  of  the  mifitia  is 
neither  in  the  king  only,  nor  in  the  parliament  only  ; 
and 'if  the  law  hath  placed  it  an\  where,  it  is  both  in 
the  king  and  parliament,  when  they  jom  together. 

And  it  is  a  wise  institution  of  our  law,  not  to  settle 
this  power  any  where,  but  rather  to  leave  it  in  dubio^ 
or  in  nubibuSj  that  the  people  might  be  kept  in  igno- 
rance thereof,  as  a  thing  not  fit  to  be  known,  nor  to  be 
pried  into.  It  is  the  great  arcanum  imperii^  and  the  less 
it  is  meddled  with,  the  less  acquaintance  we  have  with 
it,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  sorts  of  persons,  both  for 
king  and  people. 

That  this  power  of  the  militia  is  not  in  the  king  only, 
appears  in  this  :  that  the  power  of  money  is  not  in  the 
king,  but  it  will  be  granted  here,  that  the  power  of 
money  is  solely  in  this  house  ;  and  without  the  power 
of  money  to  pay  the  soldiers,  the  power  of  the  nwlitia 
will  be  of  little  force. 

But  if  the  power  of  tlie  militia  should  be  in  the  king, 
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fet  tbft  power  of  mon^y  betiig  in  the  pariiament^  tfaejr 
must  both  agree,  or  ebe  kei^p  the  sword  in  the  scabbarcC 
whiph  i»  the  b^Mt  place  for  it. 

It  JB  tfw  that  the  lung,  by  his  tenures^  may  require 
the  s^Tioe  in  war,  of  those  that  hold  of  him ;  but  if 
they  $t^y  aJboTp  forty  day^  with  him,  anle3s  he  gives 
(heffi  pay»  they  will  st^y  no  longer. 

And  it  is  alsp  true,  as  hath  been  observed,  that  our 
law  looks  upon  tjbip  king  as  the  Jewish  law  did  upon 
theirs ;  that,  by  hi9  kingly  office,  he  is  tO  go  in  and  out 
before  the  people,  and  to  lead  them  in  battle  against 
their  enemif^s ;  but  by  the  laws  of  the  Jews,  their  king 
pould  not  undertake  ^  yr^  abroad  without  the  consent 
of  the  great  Sanhedrim^ 

And  by  our  law,  as  is  declared  by  the  statute  1  £d* 
ward  III.  and  by  divers  subsequent  statutes,  the  king 
can  compel  no  man  to  go  out  of  his  countrvi  but  upon 
the  sudden  coming  of  strange  enemies  into'  the  realm : 
and  how  many  of  our  parliament  rolls  do  record  that 
the  king  advised  with  his  parliament  about  his  foreign 
wars,  an)  could  not  undertake  them  without  the  advice 
and  supplies  of  the  parliament. 

All  the  power  of  the  militia  is  exercised  either  in  of- 
feqce  or  defence.  Defence  is  either  against  the  invasion 
of  enemies  from  abroad)  or  against  insurrections  at 
home. 

Against  insurrections  at  home,  the  sheriff  of  every 
county  hath  the  power  of  the  militia  in  him  ;  and  if  he 
be  negligent  to  suppress  them  with  the  posse  comitatus^ 
he  b  finable  for  it. 

Ag^in^t  invasions  from  abroad,  every  man  will  b^ 
forward  tQ  gjive  his  assistance  i   there  will  be  little  need . 
to  raise  forces,  when  every  man  will  be  ready  to  de- 
fend himself,  and  to  fight  pro  arts  X/ocis. 

As  to  offensive  war  against  a  foreign  enemy,  if  the 
king^will  make  it  of  himself  he  must  of  himself  pay  his 
army,  which  his  own  revenue  will  hardly  afford ;  nor  can 
he  compel  wy  of  his  subjects  to  serve  him  in  those 

Vol  I-  li 
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wars :  none  can,  by  law,  be  pressed  to  serve  ifi  that 
war,  but  by  act  of  parliament. 

But  not  to  waste  more  of  your  time,  sir,  I  shall  con- 
clude that,  in  my^  humble  opinion,  the  power  of  the 
militia  is  neither  in  the  king  alone,  nor  in  the  parlia- 
ment, but,  if  any  where  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  it  is  in 
the  king  and  parliament,  both  conferring  together ;  and  I 
think  it  best  that  it  should  be  there  stilL 

I  cannot  join  in  that  advice  to  you,  to  settle  the  mi- 
litia  of  ourselves  without  the  king,  but  rather  with  those 
worthy  gentlemen  who  have  moved  that  we  yet  again 
should  petition  his  majesty  that  the  militia  may  be  set- 
tled in  such  hands  as  both  he  and  you  shall  agree  upon, 
whom  you  may  trust,  and  who,  I  hope,  will  be  more 
careful  to  keep  the  sword  sheathed  than  to  draw  it. 


SIR  BENJAMIN  RUDYARD. 

His  Speech^  recommending  conciliatory  Measures, 

Mr.  Speaker, 

In  the  way  we  are,  we  have  gone  as  far  as  words  can 
carry  us.  We  have  voted  our  own  rights  and  the  king's 
duty.  No  doubt  there  is  a  relative  duly  between  king 
and  subjects  ;  obedience  from  a  subject  to  a  king,  pro- 
tection from  a  king  to  his  people.  The  present  unhappy 
distance  between  his  majesty  and  the  parliament  makes 
the  whole  kingdom  stand  amazed,  in  a  fearful  expectation 
of  dismal  calamities  to  fall  upon  it.  It  deeply  and  con- 
scionably  concerns  this  house,  to  compose  and  settle 
these  threatening  ruining  distractions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  touched,  I  am  pierced  with  an 
apprehension  of  the  honor  of  the  house,  and  success 
of  this  parliament.  The  best  way  to  give  a  stop  to 
these  desperate  imminent  mischiefs,  is  to  make  a  fair 
way  for  the  king's  return  hither ;  it  will .  likewise  give 
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best  satis&ction  to  the  people,  and  will  be  our  best  jus- 
tification. 

Mr.  Speaker,  That  we  may  the  better  consider  the 
condition  we  are  now  in,  let  us  set  ourselves  three  years 
back.  If  any  .man  then  could  havp  credibly  told  ^s, 
that  within  three  years  the  queen  shall  be  gone  out  of 
England  into  the  Low  Countries,  for  any  cause  whatjso* 
ever,  the  king  shM  remove  from  his  parliament,  from 
London  to  York,  dei^laring  himself  not  to  be  safe. here, 
that  there  shall  be  a  total  rebellion  in  Ireland,  such  dis- 
cords and;  distempers  both  in  church  and  state  here,  as 
now  we  find  !  certainly  we  should  have  trembled,  at  the 
thought  of  it :  wherdTore  it  is  fit  we  should  be  sensible 
now  we  are  in  it.  On  tl^e  other  side,  if  any  man  .  then 
could  have  credibly  told  us,  that  within  three  years 
ye  shall  have  a  parliament,  it  would  have  been  good 
Dews ;  that  ship  money  shall  be  taken  away  by  an  act 
of  parliament,  the  reason  and  grounds  of  it  so  rooted 
out^  as  that  neither  it,  nor  any  thing  like  it,  can  ever 
grow  up  again ;  that  monopolies,  the  high  commission 
court,  the  star  chamber,  the  bishop's  votes,  shall  be 
taken  away ;  the  council  table  regulated  and  restrained ; 
the  forests  bounded  and  limited ;  that  ye  shall  have  a 
triennial  parliament;  nay  more  than  that,  a  perpetual 
parliament,  which  none  shall  have  power  to  dissolve 
without  yourselves ;  we  should  have  thought  this  a  dream 
of  happiness !  Yet,  now  that  we  are  in  the  real  posses- 
sion of  it,  we  do  not  enjoy  it,  although  his  majesty  hath 
promised  and  published  he  will  make  all  this  good  to  us. 
We  ^tand  chiefly  upon  further  security ;  whereas  the  very 
having  of  these  things  is  a  convenient  fair  security,  mu- 
tually securing  one  another.  There  is  more  security  of- 
fered, even  in  this  last  answer  of  the  king's,  by  removing 
the  personal  votes  of  popish  lords,  by  the  better  educa- 
tion of  papists'  children,  and  by  supplying  the  defects  of 
the  laws  against  recusant,  besides  what  else  may  be 
enlarged  and  improved  by  a  select  committee  of  both 
houses  named  for  that  purpose  ;   wherefore,  sir,  let  us 
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beware  we  do  not  contend  for  ^tibh  a  haz^rdotis  unsafe 
security  as  may  endanger  the  loss  of  what  we  have  al- 
ready :  let  us  not  think  we  have  nothing,  because  wc 
have  not  ail  we  desire ;  add  though  we  had,  yet  wc  can- 
not  make  a  mathematical  security  ;  all  human  caution  is 
susceptible  of  corruption  and  failing.  God's  jSrovidr^noe 
will  not  be  bound ;  success  thust  be  his :  h^  that  ob- 
serves the  wind  and  rain,  shall  neither  sow  ncir  tcap : 
if  he  do  nothing  till  he  can  secure  the  weathe^  he  will 
have  but  an  ill  harvest. 

Mr*  Speaker,  It  now  behoves  us  to  call  dp  all  d* 
wisdom  we  have  about  us ;  for  we  are  at  the  very  brink 
of  combustion  and  confusion.  If  blood  begins  once  td 
touch  blood,  we  shall  presently  fall  into  a  certain  misery, 
and  must  attend  an  uncertain  success,  God  knoWs  When, 
and  God  knows  what.  Every  map  ht:re  is  bound  in 
conscience  to  employ  his  uttermost  endeavoiiri  td  pre- 
vent the  effusion  of  blood.  Blood  is  a  ci7ing  sin ;  it 
pollutes  a  land.  Let  ns  save  oiir  liberties,  and  otir  es- 
tates ;  but  so  as  we  may  save  our  souls  too.  Now  I 
have  clearly  delivered  my  own  conscience^  I  leavfe^e*crr 
"psui  freely  to  his* 


MR.  WALLER. 

It  would  be  hard  to  deny  that  the  foltowing  speech  is  a  good  one» 
when  we  know  that  it  saved  the  author's  life.  Indeed,  nothing 
can  be  imagined  better  calculated  to  soothe  the  resentment  of  the 
house  of  commons,  or  flatter  their  pride,  than  the  codcluding 
part  of  his  address.  Not  even  one  of  his  own  atnorous  heroes 
could  fuwn  and  cringe,  and  swear  and  supplicate,  and  act  a  feigned 
submission,  with  more  suppleness  and  dexterity,  to  avert  the 
mortal  displeasure  of  some  proud  and  oifended  bcanty,  than  Mr. 
"Waller  has  here  employed  to  appease  the  fury,  and  insinuate  him- 
self once  more  into  the  good  graces  of  his  polhieai  paramour, 
the  house  of  commons.  In  this,  howerer  he  succeeded  no  farther 
than  to  receive  his  life  at  her  hands ;  which  it  seems  he  h?icl 
fbrfeited  by  conspiring  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  the  kmg. 
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Mi^4  maef'i  apetdh,  praying  j^  s  Mmg^^tm  &f  ik^ 

SMenci  pasi(HI  upon  Aifh  By  IhH  Furtiiment,    ' 

I  Atkttt^LtHi^t  iU  gt^at  ttei*cy  dfCIdd^  drid  a  ^dl 
£kvour  ftaik  VbU,  th^  1  aih  (Sntt  hioit  ^ulferbd  to  behold 
this  honourable  asserbbly. 

.  1  m^atl  ndt  to  make  ti^e  of  it  16  ^y  i^y  thihg  in  ttiy 
owndfcfehce,  by  justificiation  oi*  denia!  df  what  I  haV4J 
done.  1  have  already  tdnftSsed  ehough  tb  fnakfe  ttt« 
appem*  Worthy  ^  not  only  to  be  put  out  of  this  house, 
but  out  of  the  wdf  Id  too.  All  my  hutnblfe  l-equest  to  youi 
is,  that  if  I  seem  to  you  as  unworthy  to  live  as  I  do  to 
mysteff,  I  may  have  the  honour  to  teceive  my  death  from 
your  own  hands,  and  Hot  to  be  cKposed  to  a  trffcl  by  tht 
council  of  ivarl  Whatever  you  shall  thint  Hit  worthy 
to  suffer  In  a  parliamentary  way,  is  not  like  to  find  stop 
any  where  else. 

This,  sir,  I  hope  you  v^iil  be  pttaSed,  lot  ytiiit  d^vn 
sakes,  to  gratit  me,  who  am  already  so  misei'able,  that 
nodiing  cati  be  added  to  my  dalamlty,  bUt  to  b^  mad^ 
the  occasion  of  creating  a  prt^cedertt  td  yddt  oWh  disad- 
tantage  :  besides  thl?  right  1  may  havfe  to  this,  d6tiSidet,  i 
beseech  you,  that  the  eyes  of  the  ^drM  lait  Up6il  you. 
You  govern  in  chief;  and  if  you  shall  expose  your 
own  members  to  the  pAniShtbetit  of  others,  it  ^m^\y6 
thought  that  you  eithet  wiiht  pb^et  or  leisarie  t6  fcifiastise 
them  yourselves ;  ttor  letiity  mati  despise  the  iitt  tdnse- 
quence  of  such  a  precedent  as  this  would  be,  beeau^e 
he  seeth  not  presently  the,mconvenrences  U^Wch  tnay 
ensue.  You  have  ma/iy  armies  on  foot,  and  h  is  lincer^ 
tain  how  loftg  you  may  have  occasion  to  use  them.  Sol- 
diers and  commanders  Tthough  1  knolv  well  fhey  of  the 
parliaaient*s  army  excel  no  less  in  modesty  than  they 
do  in  coumge«)  are  generally  of  a  nature  feady  to  pre- 
tend  to  the  utmost  power  of  this  kind  which  they  con- 
eeive  to  be  due  to  them,  and  may  be  too  apt,  upon  any 
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eocasio^ of  clificoateiiti  t^  o^dae  useof  such^a  precedent 
as  this.  la  thm  very  parliament  you  have  not  been 
ivithout  some  taste  of  the  experience  hereof :  it  is  now 
somewhat  more  than  two  years  since  you  had  an  army 
in  the  north,  paid  and  directed  by  yourselves  ;  and  yet 
you  may  be  pleased  to  remember  there  was  a  consider* 
able  number  of  officers  in  that  army,  which  joined  in  a 
petition  or  remonstrance  to  this  house,  taking  notice  of 
"vyhat  some  of  the  members  had  said  here,  as  they  sup- 
posed,, to  their  ^i^^^vantage,  and  did  little  less  than 
require  them  of  you. '  'Tis  true,  there  had  been  some 
tampering  .wd^h .  them ;  but  what  has  happened  at  one 
iime,  may  wisely  be  thought  possible  to  fall  put  again 
^t  another, 

,  Sir,  I  presume  but  to  point  you  out  the  danger :  if  it 
be  not  just,  I  know  you  will  not  do  me  the  wrong  to 
Qxpose  me  to  this  tri^l ;  if  it  be  just,  3^ur  army  may 
another  time  require  the  same  justice  of  you  in  your  own 
behalf,  against  some  other  member,  whom  perhaps 
you  would  be  less  willing  to  part  with.  Necessity  has 
of  late  forced  you  into  untrodd[en'  paths,  and  in  such  a 
^case.as  this,  where -you  have  no  precedent  of  your 
own/  yop  may  not  do  amiss  to  look  abroad  upon  other 
states  and  senates,  which  excercise  the  supreme  power, 
33  YOU  now  do  here. 

*  .  I  d^e  confidently,  say  you  shall  find  none,  either  an- 
cient or  .ihodern,  which  ever  exposed  any  of  their  own 
order  to  be  tried  for  his  life  by  the  officers  of  tiieir  ar- 
mies abroad,  for  what  he  did  while  he  resided  aniong 
them  in  the  senate. 

Among  the  Romans  the  practice  was  so  contrary,  that 
some  inferior  officers  in  their  army,  far  from  the  city, 
leaving  been  sentenced  by  their  general  or  commander 
in  chief  as  deserving  death  by  their  discipline  of  war, 
have  nevertheless  (because  they  were  senators)  appealed 
thither  ;  and  the  cause  has  received  a  new  hearing  in 
the  senate. 

Not  to  use  more  words  to  persuade  you  to  take  heed 
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that  jrou  wound  not  3roor8elveS|'  through  my  sidts,  in  vio^ 
lating  thepnvileg6»  belttngingtoyour  own  persons,  I 
shall  humbly  desire  you  to  consider  likewise  the  nature  a£ 
my  oflfence  ;  not  but  that  1  should  be  much  ashamed  to 
say  any  thing  in  diminution  thereof,  (God  knows  'tit 
horrid  enough  for  the  evil  it  might  have  occasimied) 
but  if  you  look  near  it,  it  may  perhaps  appear  to  be 
rather  a  civil  than  a  martial  crimed  and  so  to  have  title 
to  a  trial  at  the  common  law  of  the  land.  Thare  may 
justly  be  some  difference  put  between  me  and  others  ia 
this  business. 

I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  army,  or  any 
intention  to  begin  the  offer  of  violence  to  any  body  ;  it 
was  only  a  civil  pretence  to  that  which  I  then  foolidily 
conceived  to  be  the  right  of  the  subject.  I  humbly  re* 
fer  it  to  your  considerations,  and  to  your  consciences* 
I  kiiow  you  will  take  care  not  to  shed  that  blood  by  the 
law  of  war,  which  hath  a  right  to  be  tried  by  the  law 
of  peace. 

For  so  much  as  concerns  myself,  and  my  part  in  this 
business,  (if  I  were  worthy  to  have  any  thing  spokeii,  or 
patiently  heard  in  my  behstlf,)  diis  might  truly  be  9^ : 
that  I  made  not  this  business,  but  found  it ;  it  was  in  other 
men's  hands  long  before  it  was  brought  to  me  ;  and  when 
it  came,  I  extended  it  not,  but  restrained  it.  For  the 
propositions  of  letting  in  part  of  the  king's  army,  or  of- 
fering violence  to  the  members  of  this  house,  I  ever  dis- 
allowed, and  utterly  rejected  them. 

What  it  was  that  moved  me  to  entertain  discourse  of 
this  business  so  far  as  I  did,  1  will  tell  you  ingencnisly  ; 
and  that  rather  as  a  warning  for  others^  than  it  makes 
any  thing  for  myself :  It  was  only  an  impatience  of  the 
inconveniences  o(  the  present  war ;  looking  on  things 
with  a  carnal  eye,  and  not  minding  that  which  chiefly, 
if  not  only,  ought  to  have  been  considered  :  the  inesti- 
mable value  of  the  cause  you  have  in  hand,  the  cause  of 
God  and  of  religion,  and  the  necessities  you  are  forced 
upon  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same.    As  a  just  pu- 


nisfcfiieat  far  tim  Mgidet^  Ik  pkfiio4  Qf4 1^  ^enm  mm, 
and  suffer  me,  with  a  &l^  }H«iiiQe^»  to  b^'led  09  And 
engaged  ia  sui^  councils,  aa  Mf«ri^  whfAlf  ^iiffm^poi^mt 
ed  to  the  Kst  of  my  life.  Thia,  «ir.  Ay  ppn»  mmefteoQi 
tells  nae,  was  the  c^use  fif  my  filling ;  and  AOt  m^Uee^  of 
^ny  ill  habit  of  aaind Qrdispo^ilipo  tPWtfd^  ihe  c^nmoot 
wealth,  Of  to  die  parliament.  Fcf ,  brom  whi^liQ^  should  I 
have  it  ?  If  you  look  on  my  birtb»  you  wUl  n<H  4pd  it  i^ 
my  blood.  I  am  of  a  atock  whiab  bath  borne  ypu  betttf 
fruit.  If  you  look  oa  my  educalion,  ift  bulb  b^en  olf 
most  from  my  childhood  in  this  house,  and  amQAgSt  tbr 
besi  sort  of  men ;  and  for  th^  wl¥>le  praetiof  of  my  life, 
till  thia  tiqriet  if  another  were  to  spe^k  for  me,  be  might 
reasonably  say,  Uiat  n^tber  my  ^ctiena  out  of  pftrliof 
ment^  nor  my  expre^ions  in  it»  bav^  favored  of  di^ecf 
tion  or  malice  t^  the  libeitins  of  the  p^opte^  or  priyi' 
kges  of  priiameot. 

Thus,  air,  1  bavft  set  before  your  eyes,  bgth  my  perf 
son  and  my  case  ;  wherein  1  shall  make  no  such  ditr&nce 
by  denying  or  e^KL^nv^iog  wy  ithing  I  h^ve  done,  as 
ordinary  delinqueolt^  4p#  My  i^ddre^  to  yov,  gxid  ail 
my  plea  shall  be,  such  ad  cbilidren  u$e  to  their  |iareiit$' 
I  have  oSended ;  I  i^oj^e^s  it,  I  never  did  wy  tmng  like 
it  before,  b  is  a  passage  unsuitable  to  die  whole  course 
of  my  life  besides ;  and  for  the  time  to  come,  as  God, 
that  ean  bring  light  out  of  darkness^  hath  made  this  bu- 
siness in  the  event  us^eful  to  you*  so  also  hath  he  to  me. 
You  have,  by  it,  made  an  h^ppy  discovery  of  your  ene« 
mies  ;  and  I  of  mys(eif,  and  die  evil  principles  I  waUeed 
by  ;  so  that  if  you  lookeitl^r  on  what  I  have  been  hereto- 
fofie,  or  what  I  aow  am»  and  by  God's  grace  assisdng 
me  I  shall  always  continue  to  be,  you  may,  perhaps, 
think  me  fit  to  be  an  example  of  your  compassion  and 
.clemency. 

Sir,  I  shall  no  sooner  leave  yon*  but  my  life  will  de- 
pend on  your  breath  ;  and  not  that  alone^  but  the  sub- 
sistence of  some  that  are  more  innocent.  I  might  there- 
fore, shew  you  my  children,  whom  the  rigour  of  your 
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justice  would  make  complete  orphans,  bein^  already  mo- 
tlieriess.  I  might  shew  you  a  femily  wherein  there  are 
some  unworthy  to  have  their  share  in  that  mark  of  in- 
femy  which  now  threatens  me.  But  something  there  is, 
Which,  If  I  could  shew  you,  would  move  you  more  than 
aU  this :  it  is  my  heart ;  which  abhors  what  I  have  done 
more,  and  is  more  severe  to  itself,  than  the  severest  judge 
«ai  be.  A  heart,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  awakened  by  thia 
affliction,  and  so  entirely  devoted  to  the  cause  you  main- 
tain, that  I  earnestly  desire  of  God  to  incline  you  so 
to  dispose  of  me,  whether  for  life  or  death,  as  may  most 
conduce  to  the  advancement  thereof. 

Sir,  not  to  trouble  you  any  longer,  if  I  die,  I  shall  die 
praying  for  you ;  if  1  live,  1  shall  live  serving  vou,  and 
render  you  back  the  use  and  employment  of  all  those 
days  you  shall  add  to  my  lifci 


William  lenthall, 

(Jn  emmmt  Lawyer,  and  Sfuaket-  of  the  Long  ParUanient,) 

^~  .'"fl"'**'"  *°''  Woodstock.  He  was  bom  1591,  and  died  1662. 
This  high-flown  address  to  General  Fairfax,  is  a  model  of  the  adu- 
Iatoi7  style  Surely  a  great  man  docs  not  stand  in  need  of  tm 
muchpraiMf. 


Sir, 

F  HAVE  a  very  hard  task  to  perform,  to  present  the  re- 
spccts  of  the  house  of  commons,\  according  to  your  ex- 
ctllency's  merit,  and  their  desires.  To  effect  this  ac- 
cordingly,  I  should  have  informed  myself,  from  histo- 
ries that  have  preserved  the  memories  of  the  famous 
worthies  of  former  ages,  and  should  have  taken  the  di* 
mcnsions  of  the  largest  coronets  and  trophies  wh«rewilli 
Vol  I.  1« 
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they  are  made  glorious ;  and  ercn  those  would  father 
streightcn  than  enlarge  the  temples  of  your  excellency. 
Or  else  I  should  have  consulted  some  of  the  most  learn- 
ed and  eloquent  orators,  who  have  set  forth  the  glorious 
gests  performed  in  former  times,  whereby  I  might  have 
insisted  on  some  parallel  for  your  wisdom,  piety,  jus* 
tice,  and  valour ;  but  I  conceived  the  virtues  and  suc- 
cess which  God  hath  bestowed  upon  you,  were  very 
hardly  to  be  matched,  and  rather  needed  more  industiy 
and  memory  to  enumerate,  than  oratory  to  polish. 

Heretofore,  when  I  read  the  histories  of  the  acts  of  fiaimous 
princes  and  warriors  in  this  and  other  nations,  it  was  not 
without  some  jealousy,  that  in  them  there  was  some 
mixture  and  glosses  of  oratory  and  art,  the  itiore  to  set 
off  and  give  lustre  to  their  acts,  as  arguments  of  emula- 
tion for  others  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  their  virtues; 
but  the  actions  of  your  excellency  will  add  lustre  and  be- 
lief to  them,  being  all  verified  in  you.  And,  indeed, 
here  considering  the  swift  marches,  and  the  expedition 
of  those  grand  and  difficult  attempts,  which  were  prose- 
,cuted  and  effiscted  by  your  excellency,  I  may  say,  the 
Almighty  came  riding  on  the  wings  of  the  wind ;  for  these 
were  nothing  else  but  the  magnolia  Deiy  acted  in  and  by 
you,  his  instrument. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Romans,  after  a  glo- 
rious and  successful  prince,  to  derive  his  name  to  poste- 
rity in  memory  of  his  virtues ;  as  after  that  great  prince 
Julius  Cassar,  his  successors  retained  the  name  of  Csesars: 
as  Augustus  Caesar,  Tiberius  Cssar,  &c.  Thus,  Jiere- 
after,  all*  famous  and  victorious  succeeding  generals  in 
this  kingdom,  (if  the  times  should  prove  so  unfortunate,) 
will  desire  the  addition  of  the  name  of  Fair&x. 

And  surely  the  honour  of  the  late  lord  general  was 
not,  whilst  he  lived,  any  way  eclipsed  by  the  sucoession 
of  your  excellency  in  his  command ;  but  rather  aug- 
mented, whilst  each  retained  the  brightness  of  his  own 
honour,  having  both  rays  enough  to  enlighten  a  king- 
dom, then  over^t  with  clouds  and  thick  darkness. 
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I  shall  need  to  say  no  more  but  this :  that  the  world 
will  admire  your  excellency's  worth  ;  posterity  will  ho^ 
nour  your  name ;  and  that  the  whole  house  of  commons, 
in  the  name  of  the  commons  of  England,  do  return  you 
thanks  for  your  faithful  and  memorable  services.  The 
beginning,  continuance,  and  effect  whereof,  I  must  sole- 
ly attribute  to  the  Almighty,  the  Lord  of  Host^  and  Vic* 
lories. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

(Member  for  Cambridge^  born  1599^  died  16SBJ 

I  hare  ^ven  the  following  speeches  of  his,  to  shew  that  he  was  not  so 
bad  a  speaker  as  is  generally  imagined.  The  world  ^11  never  (if 
xhcj  can  help  it)  allow  one  man  more  than  one  excellence  ;  and  if 
he  possesses  any  one  quality  in  the  highest  degree,  they  then,  ei- 
ther to  excite  a  foolish  wonder,  or  to  gratify  a  lurking  vanity,  en- 
deavour to  find  out  that  he  is  as  much  below  the  rest  of  mankind 
in  every  thing  else.  Thus  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  suppose, 
because  Cromwell  was  a  great  general  and  statesman,  that  there- 
fore  he  ciould  not  utter  a  sentence  that  was  intelligible,  or  that  had 
the  least  connection  or  even  common  sense  in  it.  But  this  is  not 
the  fact.  His  speeches,  though  not  remarkable  either  for  their 
elegance  or  cleamessrarenot  remarkable  for  tbeir  contrary  quali- 
ties* They  are  pithy  and  sententious ;  containing  many  examples 
of  strong  practical  reason,  (not  indeed  of  that  kind  which  is  satisfi- 
ed with  Itself,  and  supplied  the  place  of  action)  but  always  closely 
linked,  and  serving  as  a  prelude  to  action.  His  obserrations  are 
those  of  a  roan  who  does  not  rely  entirely  on  words,  and  has  some 
other  resource  left  him  besides ;  but  who  is  neither  unwilling  nor 
unable  to  employ  them,  when  they  are  necessary  to  his  purpose. 
If  they  do  not  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  his  great  abilities,  they 
contain  nothing  from  which  one  might  infer  the  contrary.  They 
are  just  such  speeches  as  a  man  must  make  with  his  hand  upon  his 
sword,  and  wlio  appeals  to  that  as  the  best  decider  of  contro- 
versies. They  are  full  of  bustle  and  impatience,  and  always  go 
directly  to  the  point  in  debate,  without  preparation  or  circumlo- 
cution. 


General  CromweWs  Speech  on  the  Army. 

That  it  was  now  a  time  to  speak,  or  for  ever  to  hold 
the  tongue,  the  important  occasion  being  no  less  than  to 
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save  21  nation  out  of  a  bleeding,  nay,  almost  dying  con- 
dition, which  the  long  continuance  of  the  war  had  al- 
ready brought  it  into ;  so  that  without  a  more  speedy, 
vigorous,  and  effectual  prosecution  of  the  war,  casting 
off  all  lingering  proceedings,  like  soldiers  of  fortune,  be- 
yond sea,  to  spin  out  a  war,  we  shall  make  the  kingdom 
weary  of  us,  and  hate  the  name  of  a  parliament 
For  what  do  the  enemy  say  ?  nay,  what  do  many  say  that 
were  friends  at  the  beginning  of  the  parliament  ?  Even 
this  :  that  the  members  of  both  houses  have  got  great 
places  and  commands,  and  the  sword  into  their  hands ; 
and  what  by  interest  in  parliament,  and  what  by  power 
in  the  army,  will  perpetually  continue  themselves  in 
grandeur,  and  not  permit  the  war  speedily  to  end,  lest 
their  own  power  should  determine  with  it  This  I  speak 
here  to  our  own  faces }  it  is  but  what  others  do  utter 
abroad  behind  our  backs. 

I  am  far  from  reflecting  on  any ;  I  know  the  worth  of 
those  commanders,  members  of  both  houses,  who  are 
yet  in  power ;  but  if  I  may  spea)^  my  conscience,  with- 
out  reflection  upon  any,  I  do  conceive,  if  the  army  be 
not  put  into  another  method,  and  the  war  more  vigor- 
ously prosecuted,  the  people  can  bear  the  war  no  Ton- 
ger,  and  will  enforce  you  to  a  dishonourable  peace. 
But  this  I  would  recommend  to  your  prudence :  not  to 
insist  upon  any  complaint  or  oversight  of  any  commander 
in  chief,  upon  any  occasion  whatsoever ;  for  as  I  must 
acknowledge  myself  guilty  of  oversights,  so  I  know 
they  can  rarely  be  avoided  in  military  affairs  ;  therefore, 
waving  a  strict  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  these  things, 
let  us  apply  ourselves  to  the  remedy  which  is  most  ne- 
cessary. And  I  hope  we  have  such  true  English  hearts, 
and  zealous  affections  towards  the  general  weal  of  our 
mother-country,  as  no  mepibers  of  either  house  will  scru- 
ple to  deny  themselves,  and  their  own  private  interests, 
for  the  public  good  ;  nor  account  it  to  be  a  dishonour 
done  to  them,  whatever  the  parliament  shall  resolve  upon 
in  this  weighty  matter. 
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Another  J  by  the  same. 

Whatever  is  the  matter,  which  I  list  not  so  much  to 
enquire  after,  two  summers  are  passed  Over,  and  we  are 
not  saved.  Our  victories,  (the  price  of  blood  invaluable) 
SO  gallantly  gotten,  and  which  is  more  pity,  so  graci-> 
ously  bestowed,  seem  to  have  been  put  into  a  bag  with 
holes ;  for  what  we  won  one  time,  we  lost  at  another.  The 
treasure  is  exhausted;  the  country  is  wasted.  A  summer's 
victory  has  proved  but  a  winter's  story.  The  game, 
however,  shut  up  with  autumn,  was  to  be  new  played 
again  the  next  spring ;  as  if  the  blood  that  has  been 
shed,  were  only  to  manure  the  field  of  war  for  a  more 
plentiiul  crop  of  contention.  Men's  hearts  have  failed 
them  with  die  observation  of  these  things,  the  cause 
whereof  the  parliament  has  been  tender  of  ravelling  into. 
But  men  cannot  be  hindered  from  venting  their  opinions 
privately,  and  their  fears,  which  are  various,  and  no  less 
variously  expressed ;  concerning  which,  1  determine  no- 
thing, but  this  I  would  say :  'tis  apparent  that  the  forces 
being  under  several  great  commanders,  want  of  good 
correspondency  amongst  the  chieftains  has  often-timos 
hindered  the  public  service. 
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The  following  speech  displays  so  much  knowledge,  and  such  deep  re- 
search into  the  imperfect  and  obscure  parts  of  English  history, 
that  though  it  is  long,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  some- 
what uninteresting,  I  thought  it  right  to  let  it  stand  as  a  monu- 
ment of  legal  learning  in  the  seventeenth  century.  A  country 
may  be  as  different  from  itself  at  different  times,  as  one  country  is 
from  another  ;  and  one  object  that  1  have  chiefly  had  in  view  in 
this  work,  has  been  to  select  such  examples  as  might  serve  to 
mark  the  successive  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  minds 
and  characters  of  Englishmen  within  the  last  200  years. 
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The  distinctive  character  of  the  period  of  which  we  are  new  speak- 
ing was,  I  think,  that  men's  minds  were  stored  with  &cts  and 

'  images,  almost  to  excess ;  there  was  a  tenacity  and  firmness  in  them 
that  kept  fast  hold  of  the  impressions  of  things  as  they  were  first 
stamped  on  the  mind ;  and  ^  their  ideas  seemed  to  lie  like  sub- 
stances in  the  bvdn."  Facts  and  feelings  went  hand  in  hand  ^ 
the  one  naturally  implied  the  other ;  and  our  ideas,  not  yet  exor- 
cised and  squeezed  and  tortured  out  of  their  natural  objects,  into 
a  subtile  essence  of  pure  intellect,  did  not  fly  about  like  ghosts 
without  a  body,  tossed  up  and  down,  or  upborne  only  by  the  ble- 
OANT  FORMS  of  words,  through  the  vacuum  of  abstract  reasoning, 
and  sentimental  refinement.  The  understanding  was  invigorated 
and  nourished  with  its  natural  and  proper  food,  the  knowledge  of 
things  without  it ;  and  was  not  left,  like  an  empty-  stomach,  to 
prey  upon  itself,  or  starve  on  the  meagre  scrapsof  an  artificial  logic, 
or  windy  impertinence  of  inginuitv  self-begotten.  What  a  differ- 
ence between  the  grav^e,  clear,  solid,  laborious  stile  of  the  s]>eech 
here  given,  and  the  crude  metaphysicsv  false  glitter,  and  trifling 
Witdcism  of  a  modem  legal  oration  I  The  truth  is,  that  the  affec- 
taUon  of  philosophy  and  fine  taste  has  spoiled  every  thing ;  and 
instead  of  the  honest  seriousness  and  simplicity  ofold£nglish 
reasoning  in  law,  in  politics,  in  morality,  in  all  the  grave  concern! 
of  life,  we  have  nothing  left  but  a  mixed  species  of  bastard  sophis- 
try, got  between  ignorance  and  vanity,  and  generating  nothing* 


Mr.  Whitlocke^s  Speech  on  a  Proposal  to  have  the  Old 
Laws   translated  from  French  into  English. 

Mr.  Speaker, 

The  question  upon  which  your  present  debate  ariseth,  is 
of  no  small  moment ;  nor  is  it  easily  or  speedily  to  be  de- 
termined ;  for  it  comprehends  no  less  than  a  total  alte- 
ration of  the  frame  and  course  of  proceedings  of  our 
laws,  which  have  been  established  and  continued  for  so 
many  years. 

1  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  any  of  my  weak  dis- 
course,butthat  I  apprehend  some  mistakes  and  dishonour 
to  the  law  of  England,  if  passed  by  without  an  ^^^^^ 
that  may  be  of  Ul  consequence ;  and  having  att^dea 
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to  hear  them  answered  by  othersi  who  are  not  pleased 
to  do  it,  I  held  myself  the  more  engaged,  in  the  duty  of 
my  profession,  to  ^o&r  to  your  judgment,  to  which  I 
shall  always  submit,  what  I  have  met  with,  and  do  sup. 
pose  not  to  be  impertinent,  for  the  rectifying  of  some 
mistakes  which  are  amongst  us. 

A  worthy  getleman  was  pleased  to  affirm,  with  much 
confidence,  as  he  brought  it  in  upon  this  debate,  that  the 
laws  of  England  were  introduced  by  William  the  Con* 
queror,  as  (among  other  arguments  he  asserted)  might 
appear  by  their  being  written  in  the  French  tongue. 

In  his  first  assertion,  that  our  laws  were  introduced  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  out  of  France,  I  shall  acknow« 
ledge  that  he  hath  several,  both  foreign  and  domestic 
authors,  whom  he  may  follow  therein :  The  foreign  au« 
thors  are,  Jovius,  iEmilius,  Bodine,  Hottoman,  Dy« 
nothtts,  Volateran,  Berault,  Berkley,  Choppinus  Us- 
pargensis,  Malines,  and  Polydore,  who  affirm  this  er- 
roneous  piece  of  doctrine ;  but  the  less  to  be  regarded 
from  them,  because  they  were  strangers  to  6ur  laws^  and 
tool(  upon  trust  what  they  published  in  this  point. 

Of  our  own  countrymen,  they  have  Paris,  Malmesbury , 
Matthew  Westminster,  Fox,  Cosins,  Twyne,  Hey. 
ward.  Mills,  Fulbeck,  Cowell^  Ridley,  Brown,  Speed, 
Martin,  and  some  others. 

All  of  them  affirm  that  the  laws  of  England  were  in* 
troduced  by  William  the  Conqueror.  But  their  errors 
are  refuted  by  Sir  Roger  Owen,  in  his  manuscript,  who 
aaith  that  Roger  Wendover  and  Matthew  Paris,  were 
the  first  monks  that  hatched  these  addled  eggs. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  you,  that  the  original  of  our 
laws  is  not  from  the  French ;  that  they  were  not  intro- 
duced by  William  the  Conqueror,  out  of  Normandy; 
and  I  shall  humbly  offi^r  to  you  my  answer  to  some  of 
their  arguments  who  are  of  a  contrary  opinion. 

Polydore,  Hist.  Ang.  lib.  9.  affirmeth,  that  William 
the  Conqueror  first  appointed  sheriffs  aqid  justices  of  the 
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peace ;  erected  tenures ;  brought  in  trials  by  twelve  men ; 
and  several  other  particulars  of  our  laws. 

For  sheriffs,  their  name,  Scire  Reeve^  shews  them  to 
be  of  the  Saxon  institution  ;  and  our  histories  mention 
the  division  of  shires  by  king  Alfred  ;  but,  in  truth,  it 
was  much  more  ancient.  And  it  is  apparent  by  our 
books  and  records,  some  whereof  are  in  the  hustings  of 
London,  and  in  the  Tower,  that  the  same  things  were 
in  use  here  long  before  the  time  of  King  William  I. 

Sir  Roger  Owen  shews  at  large,  that  livery  of  seisin, 
licenses,  or  fines  for  alienation ;  daughters  to  inherit ; 
trials  by  juries  ;  adjurations ;  outlawries  ;  coroners ;  dis- 
posing of  lands  by  will ;  escheats  ;  goals ,  writs ;  wrecks ; 
warlranties ;  cataUa  fekmum  ;  and  many  other  parts  of 
our  law,  and  the  forms  of  our  parliaments  themselves, 
were  here  in  being  before  the  time  of  duke  William. 
Agreeing  hereunto  are  many  of  our  historians  and  learn- 
ed antiquaries. 

But  it  is  objected,  that  in  the  grand  customary  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  laws  are  almost  all  the  same  with  ours  offing- 
land  ;  and  the  forms  of  their  parliaments  the  same  with 
ours.  That  the  writer  of  the  preface  to  that  book  saith, 
it  contains  only  the  laws  and  customs  which  were  made 
by  the  princes  of  Normandy,  by  the  counsel  of  their  pre- 
lates,  earls,  barons,  and  other  wise  men,  which  shews 
the  forms  of  their  parliament  to  be  the  same  with  ours  ; 
and  the  laws  in  that  book  to  be  the  proper  laws  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  ours  to  be  the  same ;  therefore  they  argue 
that  our  laws  were  introduced  from  thence  by  William 
the  Conqueror. 

This  will  be  fully  answered,  if  that  grand  customary  of 
Normandy  was  composed  in  our  king  Edward  the  First's 
time,  as  good  authors  hold  it  was ;  then  it  cannot  be 
that  our  laws  or  parliament  could  be  derived  from  thence. 
These  learned  men  say,  that  this  customary  was  a  mere 
translation  of  our  law  book  Glanvill  •  as  the  book  of 
jRegia  MajestaSj  of  the  laws  of  Scotland  is  ?  and  the 
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like  the  lawrs  of  Burgundy.  They  further  add,  that 
the  first  establishing  of  the  Customary  of  Normandy 
was  ifi  Henry  the  First*s  time,  and  afterwards  again 
about  the  beginning  of  £dwrard  the  Second's  time. 

If  the  laws  in  the  Customary  were  introduced  there 
from.  England,  it  will  then  be  granted,  that  the  laws  of 
Englaad  were  not  introduced  here  by  William  the  Con- 
queror. But  I  think  it  very  clear  that  their  laws  were 
brought  to  them  out  of  England^  and  then  you  will 
agree  to  the  conclusion. 

Our  king  Henry  the  First  conquered  Normandy  from 
his  brother  Robert^  and  was  a  learned  kin;^,  as  his 
name,  Beaucierk,  testifies ;  whom  Juo  calls  an  especial 
esublisher  of  justice.  Sequerius  relates,  thut  this  king 
established  the  English  laws  in  Normandy.  Here* 
with  do  agree  Gulielmus  Brito,  Armorictr&,  Rutelarius, 
and  other  French  writers ;  who  mention  also,  that  the 
laws  in  the  Customary  of  Normandy  are  the  same  with 
the  lawis  collected  by  our  English  king  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor,  who  was  befi>re  the  Conqueror.  An  additional 
testimony  hereof  is  out  of  William  de  Alenson  Revile, 
wau  in  his  comment  upon  the  Customary,  saith,  that  all 
the  laws  of  Normandy  came  from  the  English  laws  and 
nation. 

la  the  Customary  there  is  a  chapter  of  nampes^  or 
distresses,  and  decreed  that  one  should  not  bring  his 
action  upon  any  seizure,  but  from  the  time  of  the  coro- 
nation of  king  Richard ;  and  this  must  be  our  king 
Riciiand  I.  because  no  king  of  France  was  in  that  time 
of  that  name ;  and  the  words  natnpes  and  withernams 
were  Saxon  word^,  taken  out  of  the  English  laws,  signi- 
fying a  pawn  or  distress,  and  in  the  same  sense  are  used 
in  the  Customary. 

That  which  puts  it  further  out  of  scruple  is,  that  there 
are  yet  extant  the  manuscripts  themselves  of  the  Saxon 
laws,  made  in  the^parliamentary  counsels  held  by  them 
here,  which  are  in  the  language  and  character  of  those 
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times,  and  contain  in  them  many  of  those  things  wliich 
are  in  the  Norman  Customary. 

It  is  no  improbable  opinion  that  there  was  a  former 
establishment  of  our  laws  in  Normandy  before  the  time 
of  Henry  the  First,  and  that  it  was  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, who,  as  all  writers  of  our  history  agree,  was  a 
great  collector  and  compiler  of  our  English  laws.  He 
lived  a  long  time  with  his  kinsman,  duke  William,  in 
Normandy,  who  was  willing  to  please  the  Confessor  in 
hopes  to  be  appointed  by  him  to  be  his  successor, 
wherein  the  duke's  expectation  did  not  fail  him. 

The  Confessor  having  no  children^  and  finding  Nor- 
mandy without  a  settled  government,  and  wanting  laws, 
advised  his  kinsman,  duke  William,  to  receive  from  him 
the  laws  of  England,  which  he  had  collected,  and  to 
establish  them  in  Normandy  ;  which  duke  William  and 
his  lords  readily  accepted  for  the  good  of  their  people, 
and  thereby  obliged  the  Confessor. 

Another  proof  hereof  is,  that  such  laws  as  the  Nor- 
mans had  before  the  time  of  duke  William,  were  differ- 
ent from  those  in  the  Customary,  and  from  the  English 
laws  ;  as  their  law,  That  the  husband  should  be  hanged 
if  the  wife  was  a  thief,  and  be  did  not  discover  it;  the 
meaner  people  were  as  slaves,  and  the  like ;  and  the 
trial  of  theft  by  ordeal,  which  then  was  not  in  England. 

Wigomiensis  reports,  that  the  Normans  who  came  in 
with  queen  Emma,  the  wife  of  Ethelred,  were  so  hated 
of  the  English  for  their  injustice  and  false  judgment, 
that,  in  the  time  of  king  Canutus,  they  were  for  this 
cause  banished ;  and  it  is  the  less  probable  that  they, 
being  so  unjust  themselves,  should  introduce  so  just 
laws  as  ours  are. 

Between  the  conquest  of  Normandy  by  RoUo,  and 
the  invasion  of  England  by  duke  William,  there  were 
not  above  150  years ;  that  of  Normandy  was  about 
Ann.  912,  that  of  England  Ann.  lOGO.  It  is  not  then 
consonant  to, reason,  that  those  Normans,    Pagans,  a 
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rough  martial  people,  descended  from  so  many  barba- 
rous nations,  should  in  the  time  of  150  years  establish 
such  excellent  laws  among  themselves,  and  so  different 
from  the  French  laws,  among  whom  they  were,  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  except  England ;  and  such  laws 
which  were  not  only  fit  for  their  dukedom  and  small 
territory,  but  fit  also  for  this  kingdom,  which  in  those 
days  was  the  second  in  Europe  for  antiquity  and  worth, 
by  confession  of  most  foreign  historians. 

If  we  will  give  credit  to  their  own  authors,  this  point 
will  be  sufficiently  evinced  by  them.  These  words  are 
in  the  proeme  of  the  Customary,  which  is  intitled  De^ 
scriptio  Normannia  hujusgue  Normannia  Consuetudinis 
Latorem  sive  Dutorem,  Sanctum  Edvardum  Angtia 
Regem^  Stc. 

The  same  is  witnessed  by  Chronica  Chronicorum  } 
That  St.  Edward,  king  of  England,  gave  the  laws  to  the 
Normans  when  he  was  long  harboured  there  ;  and  that 
he  made  both  the  laws  of  England  and  Normandy,  ap- 
pears sufficiently  by  the  conformity  of  them,  for  which 
he  cites  several  particulars,  as  of  appeals,  and  the  cus- 
tom of  England  ad  probandum  aliquid  per  credentiam 
Awdecim  hominum  vicinorum^  which  he  saith  remained 
in  Normandy  to  that  day. 

Polydore,  forgetting  himself  what  he  wrote  in  another 
place,  saith  of  king  Henry  the  Seventh,  that  when  a 
doubt  was  made  upon  the  proposal  of  marriage  of  his 
daughter  to  Scotland,  that  thereby  England  might  in 
time  be  subject  unto  Scotland,  the  king  answered.  No  ! 
for  that  England,  as  the  greater,  will  draw  Scotland, 
to  it,  being  tlie  less,  and  incorporate  it  to  the  laws  of 
England ;  as,  saith  the  historian,  it  did  Normandy,  though 
the  owner  tlierecrf*  was  conqueror  in  England. 

And  sir  Roger  Owen  in  his  MSS.  affirms,  that  there 
is  not  any  of  our  historians  that  lived  m  the  space  of 
200  years  immediately  after  the  conquest,  which  doth  • 
describe  our  laws  to  be  taken  away,  and  the  Norman 
custom  introduced  by  the  conqueror.     Some  of  them 
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(and  not  improbably)  mention  the  idteratiisi  of  come 

part  of  them,  and  the  briiigingin  aome  Norman  customs 
effectual  for  the  keeping  of  the  peace. 

Tht^re  is  yet  hehmd  the  great  argument  most  insisted 
on,  and  often  ui^ged  by  the  gentlemen  of  another  opi- 
nion, which  is  the  title  of  WiUiam,  who  is  called  the 
Conqueror ;  from  whence  they  conclude,  that  by  hb 
conquests  he  changed  the  laws^  and  government  of  this 
nation,  and  that  bis  aucoessors  reckon  the  beginning  of 
their  reign  from  his  conquest. 

To  this  is  answered,  that  a  passe  ad  esse  non  valet 
argnmentum.  The  conquering  of  tlie  land  is  one 
thing,  the  introducing  of  new  laws  is  another  things 
but  there  is  direct  proof  to  the  contrary  of  this  argument 

Duke  William  never  sumamed  himself  the  Con* 
queror,  nor  was  so  called  in  his  lite-time,  as  may  appear 
by  all  the  letters  patent,  and  deeds  that  he  made, 
wherein  he  is  called  GuHelmus  Rex^  Dux,  Xc.  never 
Congi^estar  I  and  our  ancient  historians  give  him  the 
6ame  titles,  and  not  that  of.  Conqueror.  In  the  title  of 
Newbrigehsis's  book  he  is  sumamed  William  the  Bas* 
tard.  Malmsbury  calls  him  William  the  First;  ficnre. 
den,  William:  the  £ldcr«  Adam  de  Myrimuth  saithi 
that  (1  Edward  III.)  this  word..  Conquest  was  found  out 
%o  denote  and  distinguish  the  certain  Edward,  because 
two  of  the  same  name  ¥^ere  predecessors  to  diis  lingi 
Hnd  to  the  Conqueroi*,  who  claimed  the  crown  as  btir 
to  EdWrd  the  confessor;  but,  saith  he,  we  call  htm  the 
Conqueror,  for  that  he  overcame  Harold.* 

Duke  William  himself  claimed  to  be  king  of  Eng- 
land as  successor  and  adopted  heir,  of  the  Confessor  by 
his  will^  and  Hai'old's  renouncing  his  title  by  oath. 

The  register    of  St,   Albans,   Matthew   Paris,  and 

others  attest,  that  the  barbns  of  Ei%lvid  did  homage 

to  him  as  successor,  and  he  relied  on  them,  in  his  foreign 

.  wars ;  and  the  check  given  to  him  by  the  Kentish  men, 

and  the  forces  gathered  by  the  abbot  of  St.  AlbaiiSi 

*  I  do  net  npderstand  thb  passage. 
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brought  him  to  engage  to  coofirui  the  law9  ^f  the  Coq. 
fesBor;  aody  as  his  successor .  by  leg^  right,  they  a(jU 
mitted  him  to  be  their  kiog.  Votateran  writes,  that  h^ 
was  made  heir  to  the  Confeaaor,  who  was  uoqle  to  him« 
Another  affirms,  that  Edward,  by  his  will,  kft  £ngMn4 
to  him.  Paulus  Eiuiliiis,  and  f  lUgabiuSi  are  to  the  ^m^ 
purpose.  Pope  Alexander  the  Second  sent  him  a  hau- 
lier, as  witness  that  with  a  safe  conscience  he  might  e?^* 
pel  Harold  the  Tyrant,  because  the  crown  wa^  due  tu 
him  by  the  Confessor's  will,  and  by  iiarold^s  oalh« 
A^mbly  hereunto  are  Gemelicensis,  Wsilsmghami 
Mahusbury,  Huntingdou,  Ingulphus,  Paris  Vlkp$  Wep^ 
dover,  Cai^ton,  Gisbom,  and  others. 

The  ancient  deeds  of  the  abl)ey  of  We«tminfiter, 
which  were  sometimes  in  my  custody,  do  pcove  this  { 
King  William,  in  his  charter  to  them,  sets  forth  his  OWA 
title  to  the  crown  dms :  benefieio  ConecsmnU  c^pmH 
met  0t  ghriosi  Hwis,  Edwardi*  in  his  second  f^bai:ter> 
dated  AntUf.  IS  of  his  reign,  he  saith.  In  honor  Of  king 
Edwaxd,  who  made  me  his  heir,  and  adopted  me  to 
rule  over  this  naticm.  In  his  charter,  dated  1098,  of  the 
Liberties  of  St.  Martins  the  Great,  in  iheniaDuseript 
thereof  are  these  words:  In  example  of  Moses,  wjb#  * 
built  the  Tabernacle,  aiid  of  Solomon^  who  built  ihe 
Tempte,  Ego  Gaheimus  Dei  dt^i69ttnme.  /tt  fiMsan^ 
gnMSaiis  k^ediiate^  Angiorum  Basitmui,  Xc^ 

The  character  of  Henry  ithe  First,lus  aonv  to^th^t^bbey  i 
In  honour  of  Edward  my  Vuuuiiaa,  who  adopted  mj 
Either  sod  his  children  to  be  heirs  to  4Jkis  kingdom,  Jkc. 
In  anothei^  character  of  Henry  the  Fnpst,  in  the  book  <df 
Eli,  he  calls  himself  the  son  of  king  William  the  GreaC; 
who  by  hereditary  right  succeeded  king  £d¥rard« 

It  18  true,  that  as  to  his  pretence  of  title,  by.  the  will 
of  the  Confessor,  Matthew  Paris  x>bjecteth,  thai  the  der 
vice  was  void,  being  without  the  consent  of  the  barbnsb 

To  which  may  be  answered,  that  probably  the  law 
might  be  so  in  Hemry  the  First's  time,  when  Paris  wroir, 
and  was  so  taken  to  be  in  the  statute  of  Carlisle;  and 
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in  the  case  of  king  John.  But  at  the  time  of  Duke 
William's  invasion  the  law  was  taken  to  be,  that  a 
kingdom  might  be  transferred  by  will.  So  was  that  of 
Sixtus  Rufus ;  and  Asia  came  to  theRomans  hj  the  will  of 
king  Attains.  The  words  by  jinnoeus  Florus  are,  Populus 
Momanus  bonorum  meorum  hares  esto.  Bythinia  came 
to  the  Romans  by  the  last  will  of  their  king  Nicomedos, 
which  is  remembered  by  Eutropius,  together  with  that 
of  Lybia.  Cicero,  in  his  orations,  tells  us,  that  the 
kingdom  of  Alexandria,  by  the  last  will  of  their  king, 
was  devolved  to  Rome ;  and  Prasitagus  rex  Jcenorum^ 
in  England,  upon  his  death  bed,  gave  his  kis^om  to 
the  emperor  Nero.  , 

As  to  examples  in  th^s  point  at  home,  this  king  Wil- 
liam I.  by  his  will,  gave  England  to  his  ]rottngtr  son 
William  Rufus.  King  Stephen  claimed  by  the  will  of 
Henry  I.  King  Henry  VUL  had  power,  by  act  of 
parliament,  to  order  the  succession  of  the  crown  as  he 
pleased,  by  will :  and  the  lords  of  the  council,  in  queen 
Mary's  time,  wrote  to  her,  that  the  lady  Jane's  tide  to 
the  crown,  was  by  the  will  and  letters  of  Edward  VI. 

As  the  case  of  Henry  VIII.  was  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, so  duke  William,  after  he  had  conquered  Harold, 
was>  by  the  general  consent  of  the  barons  and  people 
of  £figl£(nd,  accepted  for  their  king,  and  so  his  title  by 
will  confirmed ;  and  he  both  claimed  and  governed  the 
kingdom,  as  an  heir  and  successor^  confirmed  their  an- 
cient laws,  and  ruled  according  to  them. 

This  appears  by  Chronica  Chronicorum ;  speaking  of 
William  the  Bastard  king  of  England  and  duke  of 
Normandy,  he  saith.  That  whereas  St.  Edward  had  no 
heir  of  England,  William  having  conquered  Harold  the 
Usurper,  obtained  the  crown  under  this  condition,  that 
he  should  inviolably  observe  these  laws,  given  by  the 
said  Edward. 

It  is  testified  likewise  by  many  of  our  historians,  that 
the  ancient  laws  of  England  were  confirmed  by  duke 
William.    Joumalensis  saith,  that  out  of  the  Merchen 
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Lage,  West-SaxonLage,  and,  Dane  Lage,  the  Confes* 
9or  composed  the  common  law,  which  remains  to  thia 
day.  Malmsbury,  who  lived  in  duke  William's  time, 
saitfa,  that  the  kings  were  sworn  to  observe  the  laws  of 
the  Confessor^  so  called,  saith  he,  because  he  observed 
them  most  religiously. 

But  to  make  this  point  clear  out  of  Ingulphus,  he 
saith,  in  the  end  of  his  Chronicle,  I  Ingulphus  brought 
with  me  from  I^ondon  into  my  monastery,  (Crowland) 
the  laws  of  the  most  righteous  king  Edward,  which  my 
lord  king  William  did  command,  by  his  proclamation, 
to  be  authentic  and  perpetual,  and  to  be  observed 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  England,  upon  pain 
of  most  heinous  punishment.  The  ledger  book  of  the 
abbey  of  Waltham  commends  duke  William,  for  restor* 
ing  the  laws  of  the  Englishmen  out  of  the  customs  of 
their  country.  Radbum  follows  this  opinion :  and  these 
laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  are  the  same,  in  part^ 
which  are  contained  in  our  great  charter  of  liberties* 
A  manuscript,  intitled,  Dc  Gestus  Anglorum^  saith^ 
that  a  parliament  of  London,  4  William  1.  the  lawyers 
also  present,  that  the  king  might  hear  their  laws,  he 
established  St.  Edward's  laws,  they  being  formerly  used 
in  king  Edgar's  time.  There  is  also  mention  of  the 
twelve  men  out  of  every  county,  to  deliver  truly  the 
state  of  their  laws.  The  same  is  remembered  by  Sel* 
den.  History  of  Tithes  and  Titles  of  Honour,  and  in  a 
MSS,  chronicle,  bound  with  the  book  of  Eli,  in  Cot« 
ton's  library. 

One  of  the  worthy  gentlemen  from  whom  I  differ  ia 
opinion,  was  pleased  to  say,  that  if  William  the  Con- 
queror did  not  introduce  the  laws  of  Normandy  into 
England,  yet  he  conceives  our  laws  to  be  brought  out 
of  France  hither,  in  the  time  of  some  other  of  our  kings, 
who  had  large  territories  in  France,  and  brought  in 
their  laws  hither ;  else  he  wonders  how  our  laws  should 
be  in  frcnch. 

Sir,  I  shall  endeavour  to  satisfy  his  wonder  therein 
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by  and  by ;  but  firsts  with  your  leave*  T  shall  offer  to 
you  some  probabilities  out  of  history,  that  the  lait^  of 
England  were  by  some  of  those  kings  carried  into 
France,  rather  than  the  laws  of  France  brought  thither. 
This  is  expressly  affirmed  by  Faulus  Jovius,  who  writes, 
that  when  the  English  kings  reigned  in  a  great  part  of 
France,  they  taught  the  French  their  laws.  SabcU 
licus,  a  Venetian  historian,  writes,  that  the  Normans,  in 
their  manners,  and  customs,  and  laws,  followed  the£ng« 
lish.  Polydore  Virgil,  contradicting  himself  in  another 
place,  then  before  cittd,  relates,  that  in  our  king  Henry 
the  First*s  time,  the  duke  of  Bedford  called  together  the 
chief  men  of  all  the  cities  of  Normandy,  and  delivered, 
in  his  oration  to  them,  the  many  benefits  that  the 
English  afforded  them;  especially  in  that  the  En^ish 
gave  to  them  their  customs  and  laws.  By  the  Chronicle 
of  Eltham.  Henry  V.  sent  to  Caen  in  Normandy,  not  only 
divines,  but  English  common  lawyers,  by  the  agreement 
at  Troys.  So  there  is  much  more  probability  that  the 
laws  of  England  were  introduced  into  France  and  Nor- 
mandy,  than .  that  the  laws  of  Normandy,  or  any  other 
part  of  France,  were  introduced  in  England. 

If  the  Normans  had  been  conquerors  in  England,  as 
they  were  not,  but  their  duke  was  only  conqueror  of 
Harold,  and  received  as  hereditary  king  of  England, 
yet  it  is  not  probable  they  would  have  changed  our  laws, 
and  have  introduced  theirs,  because  they  did  not  use  to 
do  so  upon  other  conquests  The  Normans  conquered 
the  isles  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  yet  altered  not  their 
laws,  which  in  their  local  customs  are  like  unto  ours. 
The  like  they  did  in  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Apulia,  where 
they  were  conquerors,  yet  the  ancient  laws  of  those  coun- 
tries  were  continued. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  by  this  time  given  some 
satisfaction  to  the  worthy  gentlemen  who  differed  with 
me»  that  the  laws  of  England  were  not  imposed  upon 
us  by  the  Conqueror,  nor  brought  over  hither,  either 
out  of  Normandy  y  or  any  other  part  of  France,  but  are 
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Mr  abeknt  native  laws.  I  must  now  come  to  endeavour 
also  to  satisfy  the  wonder,  if  they  were  not  brought  out 
of  Normandy,  or  some  other  part  of  France^  how  com^ 
they  then  to  be  written  in  the  French  language  ? 

Sir^  it  is  to  me  an  argument,  that  because  they  are 
written  in  French,  therefore  they  were  not  brought  in 
by  duke  WiUiam  the  Norman  ;  for  the  French  tongue 
was  not  the  language  of  duke  WiUiam  and  the  Normans. 
They  had  not  been  then,  in  duke  William's  time,  past 
four  desoents  in  thai  part  of  France,  and  it  is  improbable 
that  they  in  so  short  a  time,  should  lose  their  native 
tongue,  and  take  up  and  use  the  language  of  another 
country  which  was  conquered,  by  them. 

The  Normans  came  from  Sweden,  Gothland,  Norway, 
and  Denmark ;  between  whose  languages,  and  with  the 
High  Dutch,  their  neighbours,  there  is  a  great  affinity  ; 
but  between  these  languages  and  the  French  there  is 
none  at  all.  Ulphilus  holds,  that  the  Dutch  tongue 
came  from  the  Goths.  Jemandus  saith,  the  Goths' 
tongue  came  from  the  Dutch.  All  agree,  that  be* 
tw6en  these  languages  and  the  French  there  is  no  affi- 
nity. 

It  is  so  improbable  that  duke  William  should  cause 
otit  laws  to  be  in  French,  that,  when  he  proclaimed 
them,  as  Ingulphus  testifies^  he  commanded  that  they 
should  be  used  in  the  same  language  they  were  written 
(in  English)  to  hb  justices ;  and  gives  the  reason,  lest 
by  ignorance  we  should  happen  to  break  them. 

But  it  hath  been  further  objected,  if  duke  WiUiam 
did  not  cause  our  laws  to  be.  -written  in  French,  what 
then  should  be  the  reason  that  the  grand  Customary  of 
his  iNorman  laws  were  written  in  the  French  tongue  ? 

The  reason  thereof  is  given,  that  the  Normans  being 
a  rough  and  martial  people,  had  few  clerks  among 
them, .  but  made  use  of  those  French  among  whom  they 
then  lived,  and  whose  language  they  then  began  to  be 
acquainted  with,  and  to  understand ;  but  when  they  were 
in  England,  they, had  not  so  mUch  use  of  those  clerks, 
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Md  that  language,  but  more  of  .the  English;  and  pro- 
bably it  might  be,  that  the  Confessor  had  been  so  long 
in  France,  that  he  was  more  master  of  that  language 
than  of  the  Norman,  and  that  the  Normans  understood 
that  language  better  than  the  English,  and  thereupon 
the  Customary  was  written  in  the  French  tongue  ;  but 
it  doth  not  tlierefore  follow,  that  duke  William. must 
cause  the  French  laws  to  be  written  in  the  French 
tongue,  but  it  is  more  Jikely  that  he  might  cause  them 
to  be  continued  in  their  native  idiom  which  was  much 
nearer  in  affinity  to  his  own  northern  language  than  the 
French  was,  )    .        . 

That  the  French  tongue  was  not  introduced  as  to  our 
laws  and  other  things  by  duke  William,  into  England, 
appears,  in  that  the  French  was  in  great  use  with  us 
here,  both  before  and  some  time  after  his  invasion. 

Beda  affirms,  that  in  y4nno  640,  it  was  the  custom  of 
England  to  send  their  daughters  into  the  monasteries  of 
France,  to  be  brought  up  there ;  and  that  Ethelbert, 
Ethelwolf,  Ethelred,  and  other  Saxon  kings,  married 
into  the  royal  blood  of  France.  Glabor  notes,  that  be- 
fore  the  time  of  duke  William,  the  Normans  and 
English  did  so  link  together,  that  thev  were  a  terror  to 
foreign  nations*  Ingulphus  saith,  the  Saxon  hand 
was  used  until  the  time  of  king  Alfred,  long  before  the 
time  of  duke  Williaip  ;  and  that  he  being  brought  up  by 
French  teachers,  u^ed  the  French  hand;  and  he  note§ 
many  charters  of  Eldred  and  Edgar  written  in  the 
French  hand,,  and  ^m^  Saxon  mixed  with  it,  as  in 
the  book  of  Doomsday :  that  Edward  the  Confessor,  by 
reason  of  his  lonjg  being  in  France,  was  turned  into 
the  French  fashion,  and  all  England  with  him  :  but 
that  William  L  commanded  our  laws  to  be  written  in 
the  English  tongue,  because  most  men  understood  it, 
and  that  there  be  ,niany  of  his  patents  in  the  Saxon 
^ongue. 

I  suppose  we  may  be  satisfied  that  William  I.  did 
pqt  cauge  our  laws  to  be  written  in  French,  though  the 
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Frenbh  language  was  much  in  use  here  before  his  time  i 
and  if  he  did  not  introduce  the  French  language  into 
England,  the  argument  falls, — ^that  because  they  are; 
written  in  French,  therefore  he  brought  them  in* 

But,  sir,  I  shall  offer  you  some  conjectures,  how  it 
came  that  our  laws  were  written  in  French,  which  I 
suppose  might  be  begun  in  the  time  of  our  king  Henry 
IL  who  was  a  Frenchman  bom,  and  had  large  territo-^ 
ries  and  relations  in  France ;  many  of  his  successors  had' 
the  like,  and  very  much  to  do  in  France,  and  with 
Frenchmen,  of  whom  great  numbers  came  into  England  ; 
and  they  and  the  English  matched  and  lived  together^ 
both  here  and  in  ^ome  parts  of  France^  Hence  it  came 
to  pass,  as  Giraldus  Cambrensis  notes,  that  the  English 
tongue  was  in  great  use  in  Bourdeaux,  and  in  other  parts 
of  France  where  Englishmen  were  resident  and  cbnver- 
sant ;  the  like  was  when  the  Frenchmen  were  so  conver-* 
sant  in  England. 

Matthew  Westminster  writes,  that  he  was  in  hazard 
of  losing  his  living,  because  he  understood  not  th6 
French  tongue  ;  and  that  in  king  Henry  H.  and  king 
Stephen's  time,  who  had  large  dominions  in  France, 
their  native  country,  the  number  of  French,  and  of 
matches  with  them,  was  so  great,  that  one  could  hardly 
know  who  was  French  and  who  was  English.  Gerva* 
sius  Tilburiensis  observes  the  same ;  and  Brack  land 
writes,  that  in  Richard  the  First's  time,  preaching  in 
England  was  in  the  French  tongue  ;  probably  pleading 
might  be  so  likewise  ;  and  in  king  John's  time,  French 
was  accounted  as  the  mother  tongue. 

There  are  scarce  any  deeds  of  our  kings  in  the 
French  befoi*e  Hertry  the  Second's  time  :  the  most  are. 
in  Edward  the  First  and  Edward  the  Second's  time. 

That  our  laws  were  pleaded  and  \vritten  in  French  be- 
fore Edward  the  Third's  time,  appears  by  the  statute  36 
Edward  III.  Cap.  15,  which  recites  the  mischief  of  the. 
law  being  in  French,  and  enacts  that  the  law  shall  hercaf- 
ter  be  pleaded  in  English,  and  enrolled  in  Latin. 
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This  is  one  ground  of  the  mistaken  opinion  of  Lorn* 
bert,  Polydore,  Speed,  and  others,  that  duke  William 
brought  hither  both  the  Norman  laws  and  lai^^ge ; 
which  I  apprehend  to  be  fuUj  answered,  and  the  con- 
trary  manifested  by  what  I  have  said  before  on  this 
subject. 

Polydore's  mistake  may  appear  the  more,  when  he 
asserts,  that  by  this  statute  36  £dw.  III.  matters  are  to 
be  enrolled  in  English,  which  is  contrary  to  Ok  express 
words  ; — 'that  they  are  to  be  enrolled  in  Latin.  Many  of 
our  law  books  were  written  in  Latiu,  before  the  Norman 
invasion,  as  appears  by  the  ancient  rolls  of  manors  and 
€Ourts  baron,  and  our  old  authors  Glanvill,  Bracton, 
Tilbury,  Hengham,  Fleta,  the  Register  and  Book  of 
Entries.  The  records  at  Westminster  and  the  Tower, 
and  other  records,  yet  extant,  are  in  Latin  ;  and  many 
btjoks  of  our  law  in  Latin,  were  translated  into  English 
about  Edward  the  Third's  time. 

Most  of  our  statutes  from  Edward  the  First's  time, 
till  about  the  middle  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign,  are 
enrolled  in  French,  notwithstanding  this  statute  36 
Edw.  IIL  except  the  statute  6  Riclwd  IL  and  some 
others,  in  Latin.  Richard  IL  Henry  IV.  Henry  V. 
and  Henry  VL  used  to  write  their  letters  in  French ; 
and  some  of  our  pleadings  are  in  French,  and  in  the 
common  pleas  to  our  time  :  but,  sir,  our  law  is  lex  nan 
scripta:  I  mean  our  common  law;  and  our  statutes, 
records,  and  books,  which  are  written  in  French,  are 
no  argument,  that  therefore  the  original  of  our  laws  is 
from  France ;  for  they  were  in  being  before  any  of  the 
French  language  was  in  our  laws. 

Fortescue  writes,  that  the  English  kept  their  accounts 
in  French ;  yet  doubtless  they  had  accounts  here,  and 
revenues,  before  the  French  language  was'  in  use  here. 
Lord  Coke  saith,  that  the  Conqueror  taught  the  English 
the  Norman  terms  of  hawking,  hunting,  gaming,  &c. 
yet  no  doubt  but  that  these  recreations  were  in  use  with 
us  before  his  time  >  and  though  duke  William,  or  any 
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oAer  of  oiir  kings  befioreor  lAer  feMrtime,  did  bring  ia 
the  Franch  tongue  joaongsc  us,  f  et  that  is  no  argument 
that  he  or  thejr  didchange  or  iwtaMdmst  our  faiivs^  whi<^ 
undoubtedly  were  here  long  before  those  times;  awl 
some  of  them,  when  the  French  toi^ue  was  so  much 
in  use  hers,  were  translated,  written,  and  pleaded^ 
and  recorded  in  the  French  tongue,  yet  remaned  the 
same  laws  stiU ;  and  from  that  great  use  of  the  French 
tongue  here,  it  was,  that  the  reporters  of  our  law  cases 
and  judgments  which  were  in  those  terms,  did  wrils 
their  reports  in  Fnench,  whidi  was  the  pure  French  in 
that  time,  though  mixed  with  some  words  of  art.  Those 
terms  of  art  were  taken  many  of  them  from  the  Saxon, 
tongue,  as  may  be  seen  by  those  yet  used.  And  the  re. 
porters  of  bter  times,  and  our  students  at  this  day,  use 
to  take  their  notes  in  French,  fcdlowing  the  old  reports 
which  they  studied,  and  the  old  Frendi,  which,  as  ia 
other  languages,  by  time  came  to  be  wied. 

I  shall  not  deny  but  that  some  monks,  in  elder  times, 
smd  some  clerks  and  officers,  might  have  a  cunnii^  Sat 
their  private  honour  and  profit  to  keep  up  a  mystery,  to 
have  as  much  as  they  coukl  of  our  laws  to  be  in  a 
kind  of  mystery  to  the  vulgar,  to  be  the  less  understood 
by  Uiem ;  yet  the  counsellors  at  law,  and  judges,  could 
have  no  advantage  by  it.  .  But,  perhaps  it  would  be 
found,  that  the  laws  being  in  English,  and  generally 
more  understood,  yet  not  sufficiently,  would  occasion 
the  more  suits ;  and  possibly  there  may  be  something  of 
the  like  nature  as  to  the  court  hand :  yet  if  the  more  com* 
men  hands  were  used  in  our  law  writings,  they  would  be 
the  more  subject  to  change,  as  the  English  and  odier  lan- 
guages are,  but  not  die  Latin.  Surely  the  French  tongue 
used  in  our  reports  and  law  books  deserves  not  to  be 
so  enviously  decried  as  it  is  by  Polydore,  Eliot,  Daniel^ 
Hotoman,  Cowel,  and  other  censurers. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  have  been  tedious,  I  humbly 
-ask  your  pardcm ;  and  have  the  more  hopes  to  obtain  it 
from  so  many  worthy  English  gentlemen^  when  that 
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which  I  lmve,satd  was  chkAj*  in  vincUootiod  dfiheir  own 
native  laws,  unto  which  I  held  myself  the  more  obliged 
by  the  duty  of  my  profession ;  and  I  account  it.an  honor 
to  me  to  be  a  lawyer. 

As  to  the  debate  ahd  matter  of  the  act  now  before 
yoti,  I  hsive  delivered  no  opinion  against  it ;  nor  do  I 
think  it  reasonable  that  the  genersdity  of  the  people  of 
England  should,  by  an  implicit  fkith,  depend  upon  the 
knowledge  of  others  in  that  which  concerns  them  most 
of  all.  It  was  the  Romish  policy  to  keep  them  in  igno- 
ranee  of  matters  pertaining  to  tiieir  soul's  health ;  let  tibem 
not  be  ia  ignorance  of  matters  pertaining  to  their  bodies, 
estates,  and  all  their  worldly  comfort.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable that  the  law  should  be  in  that  language 
which  may  best  be  understood  by  those  whose  lives 
and  fortunes  are  subject  to  it,  and  are  to  be  govtmed 
by  it.  ,  Moses  read  all  the  laws^  openly  before  the  peo- 
ple in  their  mother  tongue.  God  directed  him  to  write 
it,  and  to  expound  it  unto  the  people  in  their  own  native 
language,  that  what  concerned  their  lives,  liberties,  and 
estates,  might  be  made  known  unto  them  in  the  most 
perspicuous  way.  The  laws  of  the  eastern  nations  were 
in  their  proper  tongue  ;  the  laws  at  Constantinople  were 
in  Greek  ;  at  Rome  in  Latin ;  m  France^  Spain,  Ger- 
many,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  other  nations,  their  laws 
are  published  in  their  native  idioni.  For  our  own  coun- 
try, there  is  no  man  that  can  read  the  Saxon  character, 
but  may  find  the  laws  of  your  ancestors  yet  extant  in 
the  English  tongue.  Duke  William  himself  commanded 
the  laws  to  be  proclaimed  in  English,  that  ncme  might 
pretend  ignorance  of  them.  It  was  the  judgment  of 
the  parliament,  36  Edward  III.  that  pleadings  should 
be  in  English ;  and  in  the  reigns  of  those  kings  when 
our  statutes  were  enrolled  in  French  and  English,  yet 
then  the  sheriffs  in  their  several  counties  were  to  pro- 
claim th^m  in  English. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  complaint  of  what  I  have  met 
with  abroad  from  some  military  persons ;  nothing  but 
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scoib  and  iavectives  against  ^iir  law,  and  tte^ts'to  tike 

it  away ;  but  the  law  is  above  the  reach  of  those  wea- 

potOt  which  at  one  time  or  another  will  return  upon 

those  that  use  them.     Solid  arguments,  strong  reasons^' 

and  auth6rities,  are  more  fit  for  confuUtion  of  any  error, 

and  satisSauitioa  of  different  judgments.     When  the 

emperor  took,  a  bishop'in  complete  armour  in  a  batde, 

he  sent  the  armour  to  the  po[>e,  vfifh  this  word :  Haccine 

sunt  veHes  JUii  tui  ?  so  may  I  say  to  those  gentlemen 

abroad  as  to  their  railings,  taunts^  andthreats,  against  the 

law,  JSaccine  sunt  argumentdharum  antmomiattorum  ? 

They  will  be  found  of  no  foroe,  btitrecoiling  arm^s.  'Nor 

is  it  ingenuous  or  prudent  for  Englishmen  to  deprave 

their  birth-right,  the  laws  of  their  own  country. 

But  .to  return  to  the  matter  in  debate:  lean  find 
neither  strangeness  nor  foresee  great  inconveqienoe  1^ 
passing  this  act ;  and  therefore,  if  the  house  shall  think 
fit  to  have  the  question  put  for  the  passings  of  it,  I  am 
ready  to  give  my  affirmative, 

.     JOHN  THURLOE,  J 

(Author  of  the  State  Pupersy  and  confidential  Secr^jtatu^ 
to  Q-omwe/l^J 

Was  bom  in  1616,  and  died  ia  1668«  The  fblloyrxng  speech  of 
fuA  is  interestingi  as  it  sKcvs  thelemper  of  the  times ;  it  is  shrewd 
fuid  vulgar,  enough.  '/  *. 


Mr.  Thurhe^s  Speech. 

Mr*  Speaker,       ,     :        . 

Thje  scope  of -this  bill  is  to  set  an  extraordinary  tax 
upon  the  oH  ddinquent  party,  with  a  retrospect  by  way* 
of  appipbatibn  of  what-  hadi  been  doneof  d)is  kind  by 
his  highnessand«the  couttcfl ;  so  that  we  aretb  consider/ 
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1,  What  rea$oos  his  hi^^Qeas  and  councU  :ted  tc^  Uy 
the  charge.  .   :    <  ;    . 

2,  Upon  what  grounds,  it  ahaU  be  continued  bjr  act  of 
parliament.    . 

What  moves  me  to  speaik  in  it  is„  the  place  I  have  the  i 
honour  to  bear.  The  occasion  was,  the  Jast  insurrection  ^ 
made  by  the  old  delinquent  party.  Wtm  these  cdd 
delinquents  are,  I  suppose  nobody  needs  any  linfoma- 
tion ;  they  are  described  in  the  bill  to  be  .those  wlio 
were  in  arms  for  the  late  king  against,  the  partiament, 
or  for  Charles  Stewart^.the  son;  or  have  adfaenrd  to, 
assisted,  or  abetted,  the  forces  raised  against  the  par- 
Hament;  or  whode  estetes  have  been  sequestered  for  de- 
linquency. 

You  kabw.  Sir,  much  better  than  I^  and  so  do  most 
men  here,  what  the  design  was  before  the  long  pariia- 
nieht,  it  was  to  alter  our  rdigioil^  and  to  siibvort  the 
fuftdanMiital  laws. 

The  bishops,  so  they  might  enslave  our  consciences, 
and  have  us  at  their  will  to  impose  their  ceremonies, 
which  were  but  inlets  t»  popery,  were  content  we  should 
be  at  the  king's  will  for  our  persons  and  estates.  I  re- 
member myself,  and  nlany  here  remember  much  better, 
how  many  were  banished  into  foreign  parts,  that  they 
might  servb  Grod  without  few,  which  they  could  not  do 
here.  Many  good  ikinisterS'  were  imprisoned,  others 
silenced.  If  two  or  three  christians  met  together  to 
pray,  this  was  a  conventicle^  and  they  were  haled  before 
the  then  powers. 

I  fear  these  things  are  forgotten,  and  we  value  not  the 
liberty  we  have  in  these  cases.  I  know  what  thoughts 
we  had  then,  that  that  was  the  design.' 

And  so  in  the  state,  the  prerogative  was  very  high, 
but  the  people's  liberty  was  very  low.  We  have  not 
forgot-lhe*  German  horse  th^t  were  to  be  brought  over, 
and  tne  army  in  Ireland,  that  was  to  be  raised  to  en- 
slave them  first  and  then  to  do  the*  ^aiuc  |)ere.  What 
was^  doing, in  Scotland^  ^^^V  £9^4^^^!^  h^f^i  doubt 
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not,  that  rejoice  tosee'this  day,  can  tell  vou  large  stories 
of. 

Parliaments  were  set  aside.  How  many  had  ye  bc- 
tiireen  3  and  16  Caf.  in  13  years  together  ?  Not  one ! 
No,  tkey  had  got  a  way  to  govern  without  parliaments, 
and  the  laws  in  Westminster  Hall  began  to  be  of  little 
use.  The  judges  that  were  honest  and  true  to  the 
people^s  liberties,  were  either  removed  or  discounte- 
nanced, that  ad  placitum  regis  slnt  sententia  legis. 
Other  courts  flourished:  the  marches  of  Wales,  the 
presidentship  of  York,  the  star  chamber,  the  council- 
board,  the  high  commission,  and,  I  am  loth  to  name,  the 
chancery ;  but  good  use  was  made  of  that,  too,  for 
their  purposes,  that  were  arbitral^  ;  and  the  design:  was 
to  rack  all  things,  so  that  a  man  could  not  to  be  met  whh 
there  that  would  hear  reason. 

The  tr«th  was,  the  design  was  to  govern  us  by  a 
power  that  might  be  turned  against  us ;  and  it  was 
saidt  quod placuit  principle  legis  vim  habet. 

Thmgs  were  almost  become  desperate,  and  all  men 
who  loved  their  Country  thought,  all,  either  of  suffering 
or  of  flyihg ;  this,  I  say,  was  the  first  design.  To  do 
an  arbitrary  act  out  of  necessity  to  save  the  whole,  that's 
another  thing ;  but  this  was  matter  of  choice. 

In  this  conjuncture  of  affairs,  the  long  parliament 
comes,  questions  the  king's  counsellors,  undertakes  the 
cause  of  the  nation,  and  advises  the  king.  Instead  of 
listening  to  them,  he  takes  the  advantage  of  raising  an 
army  in  prosecution  of  his  former  design,  and  to  defend 
those  who  were  the  instruments  thereof.  A  great  part 
of  the  nation  whom  he  and  his  counsellors  had  de- 
bauched, and  who  were  seasoned  with  the  same  princi- 
pies,  in  hatred  to  the  spirit  of  reformation  and  liberty, 
which  appeared  in  the  parliament  adhered  to  him,  took 
up  arms  with  him,  and-m  his  caiise ;  and  I  believe  no- 
body here  hath  forgot  how  mtfch  blood  and  treasure 
this  coarse  hath  cost  this  nation  in  a  ten  years  war,  for 
near  so  long  hath  this  party  of  men  held  up  their  cmse 
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aforesaid  against  the  good  people  of  this  land  by  an 
open  war ;  and  what  havock  hath  been  madt  of  the 
lives  and  estates  of  many  a  good  patriot  during  this 
time,  is  yet  to  be  lamented ;  and  the  loss  tof  your  re 
lations,  the  emptiness  of  your  purses,  exhausted  in  this 
war,  the  signal  deliverances  which  God  hath  given  you, 
will  not  sufier  you  to  forget  what  our  condition  had 
been  if  we  had  been  given  up  into  the  hands  pf  these 
men. 

These  are  the  men,  sir,  this  is  the  old  delinquent  that 
we  have  to  do  with  in  this  bilK 

In  the  management  of  this  war  we  have  had  many 
divisions  and  subdivisions  amongst  ourselves. . 

In  the  church,  presbytcrians,  independents,  anabap- 
tists;  in  the  state,  bad  commonwealths  men;  such  as 
mercenary  soldiers,  lawyers,  fifth  monarchy  men,  eveiy 
one  laboiu'ing  for  their  own  interests  ;  but  none  of  all 
these  are  now  in  question.  But  *tis  the  old  enemy, 
men  that  would  bring  in  the  hierarchy  f^gain,  and  with  it 
popery  •  persecution  for  conscience  sake,  bring  in 
tyranny  over  our  persons  and  estates  ;  who  endeavoured 
to  have  made  the  land  desolate  rather  th^n  not  have 
brought  this  to  pass  ;  brought  in  all  manner  of  profaneness 
and  debauchery.  1  wish  we  do  not  forget  what  manner 
of  men  they  were ;  we  did  all  once  agree  against  them, 
and  I  hope,  we  shall  do  so  again  sq  long  as  they  retain 
^eirold  principles, 

I  say,  the  worst  in  this  bill  is,  to  m^ke  these  men  pay 
An  extraordinary  tax  for  the  support  of  the  public  charge. 

Ay,  but  'tis  said  they  have  compounded,  many  of 
th^m,  for  their  delinquency,  and  they  have  had  an  act 
of  oblivion,  and  are  now,  in  justice,  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

That,  sure,  is  not  harid  to  answer :  .their  composition 
was  but.  for  what  thpy  had  ddnej-^sure  it  was  not  for  all 
they  should  do  !  The  pardon  was  but  of  offences  pastj 
it  was  not  like  the  pope's  pardons,  that  are  of  all  sins 
«:o9imitted  and  to  be  committed;  so  that  if  they  bf 
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• 

^ilty  of  new  oflfenoeSi  it  is  just  to  subject  them^to 
new  penalties,  and  they  to  be  dealt  with  as  if  they  had 
made  no  conipositioD»  nor  had  any  such  pardon  granted 
them.    But  then  the  greater  question  is^  what  these 
men  have  done  which  may  justly  cancel  their  foimer 
grants,  and  how  this  comes  to  be  a  common  cause  ?  If 
some  of  them  have  offended,  must  all  suffer  f 
In  answer  to  this,  I  would  premise  two  things : 
1.  The  question  is  not  about  confiscation  of  life  and 
estate,    which  the  former  war  subjected  them  to,  and 
which^  without  their  composition  or  pardon  might  have 
been  inflicted ;  that  offence  was  capital :  but  it  is  only^ 
whether  they  shall  pay  somewhat  more  to  the  public 
charge  then  those  that  have  been  of  the  other  party  ? 

2*  £xception  is  propounded  to  those  who  either  have, 
or  shall  give  evidence  of,  their  having  forsaken  their 
former  interest. 

The  anus  probandi  is  put  on  their  side,  and  many 
have  had  the  fruit  of  this.  His  highness  and  the  council 
having  had  good  satisfaction  concerning  many  of  them, 
have  discharged  their  decimation^  and  I  suppose  this 
bill  is  not,  or  ought  not  to  reach  to  these  $  so  that  the 
question  will  not  be  of  every  individual  man,  but  of 
such  only  as  have  not,  nor  can  give,  any  testimony  of 
their  having  changed  their  interests  and  principles  $  on 
the  contrary,  have  given  a  just  ground  of  suspicion  that 
they  do  retain  them. 

For  those  who  have  actually  had  a  hand  in  designings 
contriving>  acting,  or  abetting  in  the  late '  insurrection^ 
and  can  be  convicted  thereof  by  testimony,  that  is  under 
another  consideration,  and  will  not  be  pertinent  to  be 
spoken  of  under  this  head. 

Then  to  answer  that  question,  What  have  they  done  ? 
It^s  true,  there  was  an  insurrection,  and  of  some  of 
the  party,  Wagstaffe,  Wilmbtt,  &c. ;  but  are  all  there- 
fore to  be  punished  ?  What  hath  the  whole  party 
done  ?  This  I  would  say  in  general,  that  the  old  de^ 
linquent  party  have  not  only  the  same  intentions  thau 
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^ey  had  wfaen  tkey  were  m  open  anm,  and  nptorif 
Misly  manifestedi  it  to  the  cooscienoes  of  «U  men  mho  mU 
consider  k,  but  diey  do  retain  their  old  priiiioipfes,  aod 
stiU  adhere  to  their  former  interest,  (what  that  is  I  kure 
-spolfen  before,)  aad  have  been  all  along  hatching  new 
disturbances  to  trouble  the  peace  of  the  stale.  And 
although  the  testimonies  do  not  extend  to  such  a  proof 
as  is  necessary  to  a  legal  conviction,  yet  so  nwch  is 
kxiown  of  the  actions  and  conversation  of  die  whole 
party  as  may  satisfy  any  indifferent  man,  (especially  a 
state  who  ought  radier  be  too  jealous  than  too  secure,} 
that  they  vrere  generally  involved  in  the  late  design, 
and  ought  in  reason  to  have  the  charge  laid  upoa 
them. 

To  evince  that,  take  a  view  of  this  party  ever  since  the 
battle  of  Worcester.  There  you  know  their  hppes  were 
broken,  and  the  lives  and  estates  of  that  whole  party  in 
the  three  nations  subjected  to  your  power.  What ! 
dodi  the  parliament  apply  themselves  to  heal  and  cement, 
and  to  take  away  the  seeds  of  diviw>n  ?  Hence  it  is, 
diat  not  only  justice  is  done  them  all,  but  as  act  of 
grace  is  granted  to  them,  and  that  by  the  government ! 
What  do  they  meditate  f  The  overthrow  of  those  whose 
&vour  they  were  by  the  providence  of  God  oompelkd 
to  seek  ;  for  from  that  very  day,  until  the  late  insurfec<> 
tion  broke  forth,  they  have  been  in  agitation  of  Ul  de^ 
signs, 

MR.  LENTHALL. 


The  Speaker  (LenthaWsJ  Speech  on  the  Inauguration  of 

Cromwell. 


May  it  please  your  Highness, 


ATxa^  It  picuac  jour  xiigiincss. 

You  are  now  upon  a  great  theatre,  in  a  lai^e  choir  of 
people  ;  you  have  the  parliament  of  England,  Scotland, 
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and  Ifcilind,  before  you;;  on  your  right  handy  my  lords 
the  JMdges  $  and  on  your  left  band,  the  lord  mayor,  al- 
dermen,  and  sheriflGi  of  LoodDi^  the  most  noble  and  po^ 
puloua  oity  of  Engiand.  •The  parliament,  with  the  in- 
teiposition  of  you  su&age,  makes  laws;  and  the  judges 
aod  governors  of  Landon,  are  the  great  di^peqsers^ 
those  laws  to  the  people. 

The  occasion  of  this  great  convention  and  intercourse 
is  to  give  an  investiture  to  your  highness  in  that  eminent 
place  of  lord  protector.  A  name^you  had  before,  but  it 
is  now  settled  by  the  full  and  unsH^mous  consent  of  the 
people  of  these  three  nations,  assembled  in  parliament. 
You  have  no  new  name,  but  a  new  date  added  to  the 
old  name ;  the  16th  of  December,  is  now  changed  to  the 
26th  of  June. 

I  am  commaaded  by  the  parliament  to  make  oblation 
to  your  highness  of  four  things,  in  order  to  this  inau- 
guration. 

The  first  is,  a  robe  of  purple,  an  emblem  of  magis- 
tracy, and  imparts  righteousness  and  justice.  When  you 
put  on  this  vestnmit,  I  may  say,  (and  I  hope  without 
oteaaoe,)  that  you  are  a  gown  man.  This  robe  is  of  a 
mixed  colour,  to  shew  the  mixture  of  justice  and  mercy, 
wluch  are  then  mo^  excellent  when  they  are  well  tempered 
together.  Justice  without  mercy,  is  wormwood  and 
intternesi ;  and  mercy  without  justice,  is  of  too  soft  a 
temper  for  government ;  for  a  magistrate  must  have  two 
lumds,  plectentem  et  ampUctentem. 

The  next  thing  is  a  bible,  a  book  that  contains  the 
holy  scriptures,  in  which  you  have  the  honour  and  hap- 
piness to  be  weU  versed.  This  is  the  book  of  life,  con- 
sisdog  of  two  testame*it8,  the  (dd  and  new.  In  the  first 
we  have  Christum  velatum^  Christ  in  types,  shadows,  iind 
figures ;  in  the  latter  we  have  Christian  reveUtion,  Christ 
revealed.  Tlus  book  carries  in  it  the  grounds  of  the 
true  Christian  protestant  relipon ;  it  is  a  tM>ok  of  books ; 
it  contains  in  it  both  precepts  and  examples  for  good 
government. 
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Alexander  so  htgfaly  valued  the  books  of  his  master^ 
Aristotle^  and  other  g^reat  princes  other  books,  that  thejr 
have  laid  them  every  night  under  their  pillows.  Thesie 
are  but  legends  and  romances  to  this  one  book ;  a  book 
to  be  had  always  in  remembrance.  I  find  it  is  said  in  a 
part  of  thb  book,  which  1  shall  desire  to  read,  and  it  is 
this : 

Deut.  17.  ^'  And  it  shall  be,  when  he  sittetli  upon  the 
throne  of  his  kingdom,  that  he  shall  write  a  copy  of  this 
law  in  a  book,  out  of  that  which  is  before  the  priests  and 
levites.  And  it  shall  be  with  him,  and  he  shall  read 
therein  all  the  days  of  his  life,  that  he  may  learn  to  fear 
the  Lord  God,  and  to  keep  all  the  words  of  his  law,  and 
those  statutes  to  do  them. 

"  That  his  heart  be  not  lifted  up  above  his  brethren, 
and  that  lie  turn  not  aside  from  the  commandment,  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  ;  to  the  end  he  may  pro- 
loi^  his  days  in  this  kingdom,  he  and  his  children  in  the 
midst  of  Israel.'' 

The  next  thing  I  am  to  offer  to  your  highness*  is 
a  sceptre  not  unlike  a  staff;  for  you  are  to  be  a  staff  to 
the  weak  and  poor.  'Tis  of  ancient  use  in  this  kind  ; 
'tis  said  in  scripture,  in  reference  to  Judah,  the  royal 
tribe,  that  the  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah.  It 
was  of  like  use  in  other  kingdoms  and  governments :  Ho. 
mer,  the  prince  of  the  Greek  poets,  calls  kings  and  prin> 
ces»  sceptre-bearers. 

The  last  thing  is  a  sword,  not  a  military,  but  a  civil 
sword ;  a  sword  rather  for  defence  than  offence ;  not  to 
defend  yourself  only,  but  others  also.  This  sword  is  an 
emblem  of  justice.  The  noble  lord  Talbot,  in  Henry  the 
Sixth's  time,  wrote  upon  his  sword.  Ego  mm  Talboti 
propter  occidendum  inimicos  tneos.  This  gallant  lord  was 
a  better  soldier  than  a  critic.  If  I  might  presume  to  fix 
a  motto  upon  this  sword,  it  should  be  this  :  Ego  sum 
domini  proteetoris^  ad  protegendum  populum  meum. 

I  say  this  sword  is  an  emblem  of  justice,  and  it  is  to 
be  used  as  king  Solomon  used  his  ;  for  the  discovery  of 
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die  truth  in  point  of  justice.  I  may  say  of  this  sword,  as 
king  David  said  of  Goliah's  sword,  there  is  none  like 
this.  Justice  is  the  proper  virtue  of  the  imperial  throne, 
and  by  justice  the  thrones  of  kings  and  princes  are  estap 
blished.  Justice  is  a  royal  virtue,  which,  as  one  saith  of  it, 
dotli  employ  the  three  cardinal  virtues  in  her  service. 

1.  Wisdom,  to  discern  the  nocent  from  the  innocent. 

2.  Fortitude,  to  prosec^ute  and  execute. 

3.  Temperance,  so  to  carry  justice,  that  passion  be  no 
ingredient,  and  that  it  be  without  confusion  or  preci- 
pitation. 

You  have  given  ample  testimony  in  all  these  particu* 
lars ;  so  that  this  sword  in  your  hand  will  be  a  right 
sword  of  justice,  attended  with  wisdom,  fortitude,  and 
temperance. 

When  you  have  all  these  together,  what  a  comely  and 
glorious  sight  it  is  to  behold  a  lord  protector,  in  a  purple 
robe,  with  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  a  sword  of  justice 
girt  about  him,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  bible  !  Loi^ 
may  you  prosperously  enjoy  lliem  all,  to  your  own  com* 
fort,  and  the  comfort  of  the  people  of  these  three 
nations. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 


I  HAB  very  comfortable  expectations  that  God  would 
make  the  meeting  of  thb  parliament  a  blessing  ;  and  the 
Lord  be  my  witness  I  desired  the  carrying  on  the  afiairs 
of  the  nation  to  these  ends.  The  blessing  which  I  meai^, 
aad  which  we  ever  climbed  at,  was  mercy,  truth*  righte- 
ousness, and  peace ;  and  which  I  desire  may  be  im- 
proved. 

That  which  brought  me  into  the  capaeity  I  now  stand 
in,  was  the  petition  and  advice  given  me  by  you ;  who, 
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in  refepence  to  the  andent  constitutkln^  did  dm*r  me  to 
accept  the  jplace  of  protector.  There  is  not  a  man 
living  can  say  I  sought  it;  no,  not  a  man  nor  woman 
Ireading  upon  English  ground ;  but  ctetemplating  the 
sad  condition  of  these  nations,  reHcved  fro0  an  iittcs* 
tine  war,  into  a  six  or  seven  years^  peace^  I  did  think  the 
nation  happy  therein.  But  to  be  petitioned  thereumo, 
and  advised  by  you  to  unda«take  such  a  government,  a 
burden  too  heavy  for  any  creature,  and  this^to  be  dont  by 
the  house  that  th^i  had  the  legisiatiYe  capacity  ;*'  I  did 
look  that  the  same  men  that  made  the  frame,  sfaouki 
make  it  good  unto  me.  I  can  say,  in  the  presence  of 
God,  in  comparison  with  whom  weare  but  like  poor  creep- 
ii^  ants  upon  the  earth,  I  would  have  been  g^d  to  have 
lived  under  my  wood  side,  to  have  kept  a  flock  of  sheep, 
rather  than  undertook  such  a  government  as  this  is;  but, 
undertaking  it  by  the  advice  and  petition  of  you,  I  did  loA 
that  you  that  had  offered  it  unto  me,  should  make  it  good. 

I  did  tell  you,  at  a  conference  concerning  it,  that  I 
woukl  not  undertake  it,  unless  th^re  might  be  «ome 
other  persons  that  might  interpose  between  me  and  the 
house  of  commons,  who  then  had  the  power  to  prevent 
tumultuary  and  pqpular  spirits,  and  it  was  granted  I 
should  name  another  JMMise.  I  named  it  of  men  that 
shall  meet  you  wheresoever  you  go,  and  shake  hands 
with  you,  and  tell  you  it  is  not  tides,  nor  lords,  nor  party, 
that  they  value,  but  a  christian  and  an  English  interest ; 
men  of  your  own  rank  and  quality,  who  will  not  only  be 
a  balance  unto  you,  but  to  themselves,  while  you  love 
England  and  religion. 

Having  proceeded  upon  these  terms,  and  finding  such 
a  spirit  as  is  too  much  predominant,  every  thing  being 
too  hi^h  or  too  low,  when  vinvte,  honesty,  pfcty»  ^"^^ 
justice,  are  omitted,  I  thought  I  had  been  doing  that 
which -was  my  duty^  and  I  thought  it  woukiliave  wusfied 
you  ;  but  if  every  thing  must  be  too  high  or  too  lclw,TOU 
ire  hot  to  lie  satisfied.  . 

*  '     *  How  beautifur  and  eloquent  1 
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Agaiiif  I  would  not  have  accepted  of  the  govemmenti 
unless  I  knew  there  would  be  a  just  accord  between  the 
govenior  and  the  governed;  unless  they  would  take 
an  oath  to  make  good  what  the  parliament's  petition  and 
advice  advised  me  unto ;  upon  that  I  took  an  oath,  and 
thej  took  another  oath  upon  their  part,  answerable  to 
mine  :  and  did  not  every  one  know  upon  what  cqndition 
they  swore  ?  God  knows,  I  took  it  upon  the  condition 
expressed  in  the  government,  and  I  did  think  we  had 
been  upon  a  foundation,  and  upon  a  bottom  ;*  and  there* 
upon  I  thought  myself  bound  to  take  it,  and  to  be  advis- 
ed by  the  two  houses  of  parliament ;  and  we  standii^ 
unsettled  till  we  were  arrived  at  that,  the  consequences 
would  necessarily  have  been  confusion,  if  that  had  not 
been  settled*  Yet  there  are  not  constituted  hereditary 
lords,  nor  hereditary  kings;  the  power  o<Misisting  in 
the  two  houses  and  myself.  I  do  not  say  that  was  the 
meaning  of  your  oath  to  yourselves,  that. were  to  go 
against  my  own  principles,  to  enter  upon  another  man's 
conscience.  God  will  judge  between  me  and  you.  If 
there  had  been  in  you  any  intention  of  settlement,,  you 
would  have  settled  upon  this  basis,  and  have  offered  your 
judgment  and  opinion. 

God  is  my  witness,  I  speak  it,  it  is  evident  to  all  the 
worid,  and  all  people  living,  that  a  new  business  hath 
been  seeking  in  the  army,  against  this  actual  settlement 
made  by  your  consents  I  do  not  speak  to  these  gentle- 
men, or  lords,  (pointing  to  his  right  hand,)  whatsoever 
you  will  call  them.  I  speak  not  this  to  them,  but  to 
you;  you  advised  me  to  run  into  this  place;  to  be 
in  a  capacity  by  your  advice ;  yet  instead  of  owning  a 
thing  taken  for  granted,  some  must  have,  I  know  not 
what ;  and  you  luive  not  only  disjointed  yourselves,  but 
the  whole  nation,  which  is  in  likelihood  of  running  into 
more  confusion,  in  these  fifteen  or  sixteen  days  that  you 
have  sat,  than  it  hath  been  from  theraising  of  the  last 

•  This  is  somcthihg  like  the  style  of  Sir  Htigh  Evans,  in  Shakes- 
pear. 

Vol.  I.  20 
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session  of  this  day  ;  through  the  intention  of  devising  a 
commonwealth  again,  that  some  of  the  people  might  be 
the  men  that  might  rule  ail ;  and  ttiey  are  endeavouring 
to  engage  the  army  to  carry  that  thing.  And  hath  that 
man  been  true  to  this  nation,  whosoever  he  be,  espe- 
cially that  hath  taken  an  oath,  thus  to  prevaricate  ?  These 
designs  have  been  among  the  army  to  break  and  divide 
us.  I  speak  this  in  the  presence  of  «ome  of  the  army, 
that  these  things  have  not  been  according  to  God,  nor 
according  to  truth,  pretend  what  you  will.  These  thuigs 
tend  to  nothing  else,  but  the  playing  the  king  of  Scots' 
game,  if  I  may  so  call  him ;  and  I  think  myself  bound, 
before  Ood,  to  do  what  I  can  to  prevent  it. 

That  which  I  told  you  in  the  Banquetting  House,  wa« 
true ;  that  there  were  preparations  of  force  to  invade  us ; 
God  is  my  wiUiess,  it  has  been  confirmed  to  me  since, 
within  a  day,  that  this  king  of  Scots  hath  an  army  at  the 
water  side,  ready  to  be  shipped  for  England.  I  have  it 
from  those  who  have  been  eye  witnesses  of  it ;  and  while 
it  is  doing,  there  are  endeavours  from  some,  who  are  not 
far  from  this  place,  to  stir  up  the  people  of  this  town  into 
a  tumulting.  What  if  I  had  said  into  a  rebellion?  And 
I  hope  I  shall  make  it  appear  no  better,  if  God  assist 
me.  It  hath  been  hot  only  your  endeavour  to  pervert 
Che  army,  while  you  have  been  sitting,  and  to  draw 
them  to  state  the  question  about  the  commonwealth ;  but 
some  of  you  have  been  listing  of  persons,  by  commission 
of  Charles  Stuart,  to  join  widi  any  insurrection  that  may 
be  made.  And  what  is  like  to  come  upon  this,  the  ene- 
my being  ready  to  invade  us,  but  even  present  blood  and 
confusion  ?  And  if  this  be  so,  I  do  assign  to  this  cause 
your  not  assenting  to  what  you  did  invite  me  to  by  the 
petition  and  advice,  as  that  which  might  be  the  settlement 
of  the  nation ;  and  if  this  be  the  end  of  your  sitting,  and 
this  be  your  carriage,  I  think  it  high  time  that  an  end 
be  put  unto  your  sitting,  and  I  do  dissolve  this  parlia^ 
ment.    And  let  God  judge  between  me  and  you. 
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RICHARD  CROftfWELL, 

Succeeded  Us&tber  in  tbe  Protectome  :  biit  aoo»  nfteiv  oot  bistiig 
abim  to  retain  the  govemmient  in  bis  bandsy  be  re^igq^di  and  went 
abroad.  He  died  1713.  It  is  curious  to  have  something  of  a 
man  who,  from  the  weakness  cither  of  his  understanding  or  J)aS* 
sioDS,  tamely  lost  a  kingdom  which  his  father  had  gaiticd. 

Richard  Cromwell's  Sp^ch  on  the  Meeting  ofParlia^nent. 

MyLondsandGeatlemeo^     . 

I  B£i.i£V£  there  are  scarce  any  a^  you  here,  who  ex« 
pected  Mifte  months  since,  to  have  aaen  thls^reat  as^ 
sembly  at  this  time  in  this^  place,  in  peace,  considering; 
the  great  and  unexpected  change  which  \\  hath  plea^4 
tke  all-disposing  ha9d  of  God  to  make  in  the  midst  of 
Bs.  I  can  assureyouy  that  if  things  had  been  according 
to  our  own  fe£|rs,  and  the  hopes  of  our  enemies,  it  had 
not  ]>ec;n  thus  with  us :  and  therefore  it  will  becpme 
both  you  a;id  me,  in  the  first  place  (as  to  reverence  and 
adore  the  great  God,  possessor  of  heaven  and  earthi  in 
whose  hands  our  breath  is,  and  whose  are  all  our  ways, 
because  of  his  judgments,)  so  to  acknowledge  him  in  hi» 
goodness  to  these  lands,  in  that  he  hath  not  added  sor^* 
row  to  sorrow,  and  made  the  period  of  his  late  highnesses 
life,  and  that  of  the  nation's  peace,  to  have  been  in  one 
day. 

P/^ace  was  one  of  the  blessings  of  my  father  ^s  govern^ 
ment ;  a  mercy,  after  so  long  a  civil  war,  and  in  the  midst 
of  so  great  division  which  that  war  bred^  i^  not  usually 
afforded  by  God  unto  a  people  in  so  great  a.  measure. 

The  cause  of  God  and  these  nations,  which  he  was 
en^^gfd  in,  met  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  as  you  well 
know,  with  many  enemies  and  great  opposition.  Th^ 
archers,  privily  and  openly^.sorely  grieved  him,  and  shot 
at  him ;  yet  his  bow  ab9<)e  in  strength,  and  tHa  arms  of 
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his  hands  were  made  strong  by  the  hands  of  the  nughtjr 
God  of  Jacob. 

As  to  himself,  he  died  iuU  of  dajs,  spent  in  great  and 
sore  travail ;  yet  his  eyes  were  not  waxed  dim,  neither 
was  hi$  natural  strength  abated,  as  was  said  of  Moses. 
He  was  serviceable  even  to  the  last. 

As  to  these  nations,  he  left  them  in  great  honour 
abroad,  and  in  full  peace  at-home;  all  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  dwelling  safely,  every  man  under  hb 
vine,  and  under  his  fig  tree,  from  Dan,  even  to  Bea*- 
sheba. 

He  is  gone  to  rest,  and  we  are  entered  into  his  la- 
bours ;  and  if  the  Lord  hath  still  a  blessing  for  these 
lands,  (as  I  trust  he  hath,)  as  our  peace  hath  been 
lengthened  out  to  this  day,  so  shall  we  go  bn  to  reap  die 
fruit,  and  gather  the  harvest  of  what  his  late  highness 
hath  sown  and  laid  the  foundation  of. 

For  my  own  part,  being  by  the  providence  of  God, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  law,  my  father's  successor,  and 
bearing  that  place  in  the  government  that  I  do;  I  thought 
it  for  the  public  good  to  call  a  parliament  of  t!he  three 
nations,  now  united  and  conjoined  together  into  one 
commonwealth,  under  one  government. 

It  is  agreeable,  not  only  to  my  trust,  but  to  my  princi- 
ples, to  govern  these  nations  by  the  advice  of  my  two 
houses  of  parliament.  I  find  it  asserted  in  the  hum* 
"ble  petition  and  advice,  (which  is  the  comer  stone  of 
this  building,  and  that  which  I  shall  adhere  to,)  that 
parliaments  are  the  great  council  of  the  chief  magistrate, 
m  whose  advice  both  he  and  these  nations  may  be  most 
safe  and  happy-  I  can  assure  you,  I  have  that  esteem  of 
them,  and  as  I  have-  made  it  the  first  act  of  niy  govern- 
ment to  call  you  together,  so  I  shall  further  let  you  see 
the  value  I  have  of  ydu,  by  the  answers  that  I  shall  re- 
turn, to  the  advice  that  shall  be  given  me  by  you,  for  the 
good  of  these  nations.  * 

Yoti  are  come  up  from  your  several  jcountics,  as  the 
hcsds  of  your  tribes,  aiid  with  hearts,  (I  persuade  my- 
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selfv)  to  consult  together  kit  tiieir  godd<  I  can  say^  I 
meat  you  with  the  same  desires,  having  nothing  in  mf 
design  but  the  maiiileiumee  ai  the  peace,  laws;  Uberdes^ 
both  civil  and  chrataan,  of  the^e  nations ;  which  I  c^all 
always  make  the  measure  and  role  of  my  governmeti^ 
and  be  ready  to  spend  my  life  for.  '- 

We  have  summoned  you  up  at  this  time,  to  let  ybu 
know  the  state  of  our  affairs,  and  to  have  your  advice  in 
them ;  and  i  believe  a  parliament  was  never  touinmc^nedf 
apotta  more  important  occaston.  -^ 

It  is  true,  as  I  have  told  you,  We  are,  througbth<; 
goodness  of  Ood,  at  this  timef  inpeaciie;  but  it  is  hot 
thus  with  us  because  we  have  no  ehemies.  No;  the^ft^ 
are'enoagh,  both  within  us  and  without  us,  wh6  would 
aoon  put  an  end  to  our  peace,  were  it  in  their  power ;  of 
shoold  it  at  any  time  come  into  their  power.  >         :    '  i 

It  will  be  tiecomtngybur  wisdom,  to  constder  of  tiMI 
securing^  of  oor  peace  a^inst  those,  who  we  all  (now  are^ 
and  ever  wiU  lie,  our  implacable  enemies;  what  the 
BKans  of  doing  this  are,  1  shall  Mfer  unto  you.'    ^      .: 

Thb  I  can  assure  yoii^  that  -  the  armies  of  England; 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  are  true  and  faithful  to  the  pe1ic<} 
and  good  interest  of  these  nations ;  and  it  ^  will  be  fotmd 
so ;  and  ^at  they  are  a  consistent  body^  and  useful  ft)f> 
any  good  ends^i  and  if  they  were  not  the  best  Bmiy  in  the 
worU,  you  would  have  heard  of  many  inconvenietice^; 
by  reason'  ofthe  great  arrear  of  pay  which  b  now  due 
unto  thetti,  whereby  some  df  them  are  reduced  to  great 
necessities.  But  you  shall  have  a  particular  :account  of 
tiieir  arrears,  and  I  doubt  not  but  consideration  ^\  be 
had  thereupon,  in  some  speedy  and  effectual  way. »  And 
this  bein^  matter  of  money,  I  recommend  it  particularly 
to  the  house  of  commons. 

You  have,  you  know,  a  war  with  Spain,  carried  on 
by  the  advice  of  parliament.  He  is  an  old  enemy,  and  a 
potent  one ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  necessary,  both  for 
the  honour  and  safety  df  these  nations^  that  that  war  be 
vigoroasly  proseculedi  .    *       c  - 
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Fttrtfa(erm(Mre»  the  constitutioD  of  aflUrs  ia  all  oiit 
neighbour  countries,  and  round  about  us  (as  wdi  friends 
as  enemies,)  is  very  considerable,  and  calls  upon  us  to 
be  upon  our  guard,  both  at  land  and  sea ;  and  to  be  in 
a  posture  able  to  mamtain  and  conserve  our  oirn  state 
and  interest. 

Great  and  powerful  fleets  are  preparing  to  be  set  forth 
ii^to  these  seas,  «id  considerable  armies  of  sevcvnl  na- 
tions and  kii^gs  are  now  dmputing  for  the  mastery  of  the 
Sound,  widi  the  adjacent  islands  and  countries ;  aooag 
which  is  the  emperor  of  Germany,  with  other  popish 
states.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  what  consequence  these 
things  arp  to  this  state. 

We  have  already  interposed  in  these  affairs,  in  such 
Bianner  as  we  fouinl  it  necessary  for  the  idtemt  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  n^atters  are  yet  in  such  a  condition  in  the^s 
parts,,  that  the  state  may,  with  the  assistance  of  God, 
provide  that  their  differences  may  not  prejudice.  us« 
•  The  other  things  that  are  to^  be  said,  I  shall  refer  to 
my  lord,  keeper,  Fieones ;  a^dolose  up  what  I  have  to 
say,  with  only  ending  two  or  three  partioihurs  tp  what  I 
have  already  said. 

And  fir^,  I  recommend  to  your  care,  the  ptopk  of 
God  in  these  nations,  with  their  concemmeAts.  'Fhe 
more  they  are  divided  among  themselves,  the  greater 
prudence  should  be  used  to  cement  them. 

Secondly,  the  good  and  necessary  work  of  reforma- 
tion^ both  in  manners  and  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice ;  that  profimeness  may  be  discountenanced  and  sup- 
pressed ;  and  that  righteousness  and  justice  may  be  tx^ 
ecuted  in  the  land* 

Thirdly,  I  recommend  unto  you  the  protestant  cause 
abroad,  which  seems  at  this  time  to  be  in  some  danger, 
having  great  and  powerful  enemies,  and  very  few  friends ; 
and  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  old  English  zeal  in  that 
cause,  is  still  amongst  us. 

Lastly,  my  lords,  and  you,  gentlemen  of  the  house  of 
commons,  that  you  will,  in  all  yoi^  debates^  maintaiQ 
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and  coBscrve  Jove  and  unity  among  yooxwtoes^  that 
therein  yoa  may  be  the  pattern  of  the  nation,  who  hav« 
sent  you  up  in  peace,  and  with  their  prayers,  that  the  spi- 
rit of  wisdom  and  peace  may  be  among  you  ;  and  this 
shall  also  be  my  prayer  for  you ;  and  to  thu  let  us  all  add 
our  utmost  endeavours  for  the  making  thb  an  happy 
parliament. 


CHARLES  II. 

Was  bom  1630,  and  died  1685.  This  prince  is  justly  celebrated  for 
his  undemanding  and  wit.    There  is,  however,  nothing  remark-  \ 
Me  m  his  speeches  to  parliament,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
very  fair  specimen. 


771^  King^s  Speech  on  the  second  meeting  of  Parliament. 

My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
I  ^1  not  spend  the  time  in  telling  you  why  I  called 
you  hither ;  I  am  sure  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here.  I  do 
value  myself  much  upon  keeping  my  word,  upon  making 
good  whatsoever  I  promise  to  my  subjects.  And  I  well 
remember  when  I  was  last  in  this  place,  I  promised  that 
I  would  call  a  parliament  as  soon  as  could  be  reasonably 
expected  or  desired ;  and  truly,  considering  the  season  oi 
the  year,  and  all  that  has  been  done  since  we  parted,  you 
could  not  reasonably  expect  to  meet  sooner  than  now  we 
do.  If  it  might  have  been  a  week  sooner,  you  will  con- 
fess ther^  was  some  ri^rason  to  defer  it  to  this  day.  For 
this  day,*  (we  may  without  superstition  love  one  day,  pre- 
fer one  day  before  another,  for  the  memory  of  some  bles- 
sings that  befel  us  that  day,)  and  then  you  will  not  won- 
der that  tlie  memory  of  the  great  affection  the  whole 
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kingdom  shewed  to  me  this  day  twelve  month,  made  me 
desirous  to  meet  you  again  this  day,  when  I  dare 
swear  you  are  full  of  the  same  spirit,  and  that  it  will  be 
lasting  in  you.  I  think  there  are  not  many  of  you  who 
are  not.particularly  known  to  me ;  there  are  very  few  of 
whom  1  have  not  heard  so  much  good,  that  I  am  sure 
as  I  can  be  of  any  thing  that  is  to  come,  that  you  will  all 
concur  with  me,  and  that  I  shall  concur  with  you  in  all 
things  which  may  advance  the  peace,  plenty  and  pros- 
perity of  the  nation ;  I  shall  be  exceedingly  deceived 
else. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen :  You  will  find  what  method 
I  think  best  for  your  proceedings,  by  two  bills  I  have 
caused  to  be  prepared  for  you,  which  are  for  confirma- 
tion of  all  that  was  enacted  at  our  last  meeting.  And 
above  all,  I  must  repeat  what  I  said  when  I  was  last 
here, — that  next  to  the  miraculous  blessing  of  God  Al- 
mighty,  and  indeed,  as  an  immediate  effect  of  that 
blessing,  I  do  impute  the  good  disposition  and  security 
we  are  all  in,  to  the  happy  act  of  indemnity  and  obli- 
vion. That  is  the  principal  comer  stone  which  supports 
this  excellent  building,  that  creates  kindness  in  us  to  each 
other,  and  confidence  in  our  joint  and  common  security. 
I  am  sure  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion,  and  more,  if  it 
be  possible,  of  that  opinion,  than  I  was,  by  the  experience 
I  have  of  the  benefit  of  it,  and  from  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  what  some  men  say  against  it,  though  I  assure 
you  not  in  my  hearing.  In  God's  name,  provide  full 
remedies  for  any  future  mischiefs ;  be  as  severe  as  you 
will  against  new  offenders,  especially  if  they  be  so  upon 
old  principles,  and  pull  up  those  principles  by  the  roots. 
But  I  shall  never  think  him  a  wise  man,  who  would  en- 
deavour to  undermine  or  shake  that  foundation  of  our 
public  peace,  by  infringing  that  act  in  the  Ieast*degree ; 
or  that  he  can  be  my  friend,  or  wish  me  well,  who 
M^ould  persuade  me  ever  to  consent  to  the  breach  of  a 
promise  I  so  solemnly  made  when  I  was  abroad  ;  and 
performed  with  that  solemnity,  because,  and  after  I  pro- 
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missed  it,  I  cannot  suspect  any  attempts  o^that  kind  by 
any  men  of  merit  and  virtue* 

I  will  not  conclude  without  telling  you  some  news ; 
news  that  I  think  will  be  very  acceptable  to  you,  and 
therefore  I  should  think  myself  unkind  and  ill  natured 
if  I  should  not  impart  it  to  you :  I  have  been  oft^n 
put  in  mind  by  my  friends,  that  it  was  now  high  time 
to  marry,  and  1  have  thought  so  myself  ever  since  I  came 
into  England.  But  there  appeared  difficulties  enough  in 
the  choice,  though  many  overtures  have  been  made  to 
me ;  and  if  1  should  never  marry  till  I  could  make  siich 
a  choice,  against  which  there  could  be  no  foresight  of 
any  inconvenience  that  may  ensue,  you  would  live  to  see 
me  an  old  bachelor,  which,  I  think,  you  do  not  desire 
to  do.  I  can  now  tell  you  not  only  that  I  am  resolved  to 
mary,  but  to  whom  I  resolve  to  marry,  if  God  please* 
And  towards  my  resolution,  I  have  used  that  deliberation, 
and  taken  that  advice,  as  I  ought  to  do  in  an  affair  of 
that  importance ;  and  trust  nif,  with  as  full  considera* 
tion  of  the  good  of  my  subjects  in  general,  as  of  myselh 
It  is  with  the  daughter  of  Portugal ;  when  I  had,  as  well 
as  I  could,  weighed  all  that  occurred  to  me,  the  first  re* 
solution  I  took,  was  to  state  the  whole  overtures  which 
had  been  made  to  me,  and  in  truth  all  that  had  been 
said  against  it,  to  my  privy  council ;  without  hearing 
whose  advice,  I  never  did,  nor  ever  will,  resolve  any 
thing  of  public  importance  ;  and  I  tell  you,  witK  great 
satisfaction  and  comfort  to  myself,  that  after  many  hours^ 
debate  in  a  full  council^  for  I  think  there  was  not  above 
one  absent ;  and  truly  I  believe  upon  all  that  can  be  said 
upon  that  subject,  for  or  against  it,  my  lords,  without 
one  dissenting  vote  ;  yet  there  were  very  few^^at  silent,  but 
advised  me  with  all  imaginable  chearfulness  to  this  mar- 
riage; which  I  looked  upon  as  very  wonderful,  and  even 
as  some  instance  of  the  approbation  of  God  himself ;  and 
so  took  up  my  own  resolution,  and  concluded  all  with 
the  ambassador  of  Portugal,  who  is  departing  with  the 
whole  treaty,  signed,  which  you  will  find  to  contain 
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many  great  advantages  to  the  kingdom ;  and  I  shall 
make  all  the  haste  I  can  to  fetch  you  a  queen  hither,  who, 
1  doubt  not,  will  bring  great  blessings  with  her  to  me 
and  vou* 


EDWARD  HYDE, 

(^Earl  of  Clarendon^  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  J 

Was  bom  in  IG08,  and  died  abroad  in  167 X  He  was  a  steady  ad- 
herent 10  the  royat  party,  but  in  1667  he  was  accused  of  treason, 
and  obliged  to  withdraw  setretly  into  France.  He  was  a  man  of 
greet  abilities,  and  wrote  the  well  known  history  of  the  Rebellion. 
His  daughter  was  manied  to  James  H. 


The  Lord  Chancellor's  Speech  at  the  Restoration. 
My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

You  are  now  returning  to  your  counties  to  receive  the 
thanks  and  acknowledgments  of  friends  and  neighbours 
for  the  great  things  you  have  done,  and  to  make  the 
burdens  you  have  laid  upon  them  easy,  by  convincing 
them  of  the  inevitable  necessity  of  their  submitting  to 
them.  You  will  make  them  see  that  you  have  proceeded 
very  far  towards  the  separation,  and  even  divorce  of  that 
necessity  from  them,  to  which  they  have  been  so  long 
married ;  that  they  are  *  now  restored  to  that  blessed 
temper  of  government,  under  which  their  ancestors  en- 
joyed so  many  hundred  years,  that  full  measure  of  feli- 
city, and  the  misery  of  being  deprived  of  which  they 
have  so  sensibly  felt ;  that  they  are  now  free  from  those 
midnight  akirms  with  which  they  have  been  so  terrified, 
and  rise  off  their  beds  at  their  own  healthy  houses,  with- 
out being  saluted  with  the  death  of  a  husband,  a  son, 
and  friend,  miserably  killed  the  night  or  day  before,  and 
with  such  circumstances  killed  as  improved  the  misery 
beA'oud  the  loss  itself.     This  enfranchisement  is  worth 
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all  they  pay  for  it.  Your  lordships  will  easily  recover 
that  estimation  and  reverence  that  is  due  to  your  Iiigh 
condition,  by  the  exercise  and  practice  of  that  virtue 
from  whence  your  honours  first  sprang ;  the  example  of 
your  justice  ^nd  piety  will  inflame  the  hearts  of  the 
people  towards  you,  and  from  your  practice  they  will 
make  a  judgment  of  the  king  himself.  They  know  very 
well  that  you  are  not  only  admitted  to  his  presence,  but 
to  his  conversation,  and  even  in  a  degree  to  his  friend- 
ship:  for  you  are  his  great  council.  By  your  example 
they  will  form  their  own  manners,  and  by  yours  they 
will  make  a  guess  at  the  king's;  therefore  under 
that  obligation,  you  will  cause  your  piety,  your  justice 
your  a&bility,  and  your  charity,  to  shine  as  bright  as  is 
possible  before  them.  They  are  too  much  in  love  with 
England,  too  partial  to  it,  who  believe  it  the  best  country 
in  the  world ;  there  is  a  better  earth,  and  a  better  air, 
and  better,  that  is,  a  warmer  sun,  in  other  countries ;  but 
we  are  no  more  than  just  when  we  say,  that  England 
is  an  inclosure  of  the  best  people  in  the  world,  when  they 
are  well  informed  and  instructed ;  a  people  in  sobriety 
of  conscience  the  best  devoted  to  God  Almighty  ;  in  the 
integrity  of  their  aiections,  the  most  dutiful  to  the  king ; 
in  their  good  manners  and  inclinations,  most  regardful 
and  loving  to  the  nobility ;  no  nobility  in  Europe  so  en* 
tirely  beloved  by  the  people;  there  may  be  more  awe 
and  fear,  and  terror  of  them,  but  no  such  respect  towards 
them  as  in  England.  I  beseech  your  lordships  do  not 
undervalue  this  love ;  they  have  looked  upon  your  lord- 
ships,  and  they  will  look  upon  your  lordships  again,  as 
the  greatest  example  and  pattern  of  duty  to  the  king ; 
as  their  greatest  security  and  protection  from  injury  and 
injustice,  and  for  their  enjoying  whatsoever  is  due  to 
them  by  the  law,  and  as  the  most  proper  mediators  and 
interposers  to  the  king,  if,  by  any  failure  of  justifce, 
they  sliould  be  exposed  to  any  oppression  and  violence  ; 
and  this  exercise  of  your  justice  and  kindness  towards 
them  will  make  them  the  more  abhor  and  abominate 
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that  party  upon  which  a  commoawealth  must  be  Sound- 
ed, because  it  would  extirpate,  or  suppress^  or  deprive 
them  of  their  beloved  nobility,  which  are  such  a  sup- 
port  and  security  to  their  full  happiness. 

And  you,  gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons,  who 
are  now  returning  to  your  country  laden  with  a  trust  not 
inferior  or  less  weighty  than  that  you  brought  from 
thence :  you  came  up  their  deputies  to  the  king,  and  he 
returns  you  now  his  deputies  to  them  ;  his  plenipotenti- 
aries to  inform  and  assure  them  that  he  thinks  himself 
the  happiest  and  greatest  prince  in  the  world ;  not 
from  the  situation  of  his  dominions  and  the  power  of  his 
<great  navy,  with  which  he  can  visit  his  neighbours,  and 
keep  them  from  visiting  him,  nor  from  the  noble  revenue 
you  have  settled  upon  him,  which  he  will  improve  with 
all  good  husbandry  ;  but  being  possessed  of  the  afiections 
and  hearts  of  such  subjects,  that  he  doth  so  intirely  love 
tliem  and  depend  upon  them,  that  all  his  actions  and  all 
iiis  councils  shall  tend  to  no  other  end  but  to  make  them 
happy  and  prosperous  ;  that  he  thinks  his  honour  and  his 
interest  principally  to  consist  in  providing  for,  and  ad- 
vancing the  honour  and  interest  of  the  nation. 

That  you  may  have  the  more  credit  in  what  you  say, 
he  will  not  take  it  unkindly  if  you  publish  his  defects 
and  infirmities  ;  you  may  tell  them  that  he  is  so  confi- 
dent  in  the  multitude  of  his  very  good  and  faithful  sub- 
jects, that  he-  is  very  hard  to  be  pursuaded  that  his  few 
ill  and  unfaithful  subjects  can  do  him  much  harm ;  that 
he  so  much  depends  on  the  affections  of  honest  men, 
and  their  zeal  for  his  security,  that  he  is  not  so  solicitous 
and  vigilant  for  his  own  safety  as  he  ought  to  be,  amidst 
so  many  combinations  of  which  he  is  so  well  informed ; 
that  his  servants,  who  with  grief  and  anguish  importune 
him  not  to  take  so  little  care  of  his  o^vn  safety,  can  obtain 
no  other  answer  from  him  than  what  Caesar  heretofore 

SLve  to  his  zealous  friends :  Mori  me  malle  guam  timere* 
e  will  die  any  death  rather  than  live  in  fesu*  of  his 
own  subjects,  or  that  they  should  be  in  fear  of  hinv 
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You  may  tell  them,  as  a  great  infirmitf ,  that  a  troubled 
and  discontented  coantenance  so  afflicts  him,  that  he 
would  remove  it  from  them  at  his  own  charge,  as  if  he 
himself  were  in  the  fault.  And  when  he  hath  been  in- 
formed of  any  less  kind  or  jealous  thing  said  amongst 
you,  (as  your  windows  are  never  so  close  shut  but  that 
the  sound  of  your  words  goes  to  the  several  comers  of 
the  town,)  his  majesty  hath  been  heard  to  say  no  more 
but  *^  What  have  I  done  ?  I  wish  that  gentleman 
and  I  were  acquainted^  that  he  knew  me  better.''  Oh» 
gentlemen,  you  cannot  be  yourselves,  nor  you  cannot 
make  others  too  jealous  or  too  zealous  for  such  a 
prince's  safety,  or  too  solicitous  for  such  a  prince's  satis- 
faction and  content ;  to  whom  we  may  very  justly  say^ 
as  the  king  of  Tyre  writ  to  Solomon,  *^  Because  God 
hath  loved  his  people,  he  hath  made  thee  king  over  them." 
Even  his  own  defects  and  infirmities  are  very  necessary 
towards  the  full  measure  of  your  prosperity. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen,  God  hath  enabled  us  to  in- 
vert one  argument,  which  I  hope  may,  to  a  good  degree^ 
repair  the  much  mischief  it  hath  heretofore  done*  It 
hath  been  urged  very  unreasonably,  yet  successfully 
urged,  in  the  worst  times,  that  it  was  not  faith,^  but  pre<* 
sumption,  to  expect  that  God  would  restore  a  family 
with  which  he  seemed  to  have  a  controversy,  and  hath 
humbled  so  far;  that  he  would  countenance  a  party 
that  he  had  so  much  discountenanced,  and  almost  de« 
stroyed.  We  may  here  much  more  reasonably,  and 
therefore  I  Jiope  as  effectually,  press  the  miracles  that 
God  Almighty  hath  lately  wrought  for  king  and  people, 
as  an  evidence  that  he  will  not  again  easily  forsake  them* 
We  may  tell  those  who  are  using  all  their  endeavours  to 
embroil  the  nation  in  new  troubles,  tliat  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  a  nation  against  which  God  hath  seemed  these 
late  years  to  have  pronounced  his  judgments  in  the 
very  language  of  the  prophets :  Go,  ye  swift  messengers, 
to  a  nation  scattered  and  peeled,  to  a  people  terrible 
from  the  beginning  hitherto,  to  a  nation  rooted  out  and 
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trodden  down,  whose  lands  the  rivers  have  spoiled ;  the 
Lord  hath  mingled  a  perverse  spirit  in  the  midst  thereof^ 
that  he  should  reduce  that  perverseness  to  the  greatest 
meekness  and  resignation.  Tliat  he  should  withdraw  his 
judgment  from  this  nation,  and  in  a  moment  restore  it 
to  all  the  happiness  it  can  wish,  and  to  no  other  end 
but  to  expose  it  to  the  mercy  and  fury  of  a  few  discon- 
tented persons,  tlie  worst  of  the  nation,  is  not  easy  to  be 
believed. 

We  may  tell  these  who  still  contrive  the  ruin  of  the 
church,  (the  best,  and  best  reformed  church  in  the 
christian  world,  reformed  by  that  authority,  and  with 
those  circumstances  as  a  reformation  ought  to  be  made,) 
^at  God  would  not  so  miraculously  have  snatched  this 
church  as  a  brand  out  of  the  fire,  would  not  have  raised 
it  from  the  grave  after  he  had  suffered  it  to  be  buried  so 
many  years,  by  the  boisterous  hands  of  profane  and  sacri* 
legious  persons  under  its  own  rubbish,  toexpose  it  again 
to  the  same  rapine,  reproach,  and  impiety.  That  church 
which  delights  itself  in  being  called  catholic,  was  never 
so  near  expiration,  never  had  such  a  resurrection.  That 
so  small  a  pittance  of  meal  and  oil  should  be  sufficient  to 
preserve  and  nourish  the  poor  widow  and  her  family  so 
long,  is  very  little  more  miraculous  than  that  such  a 
number  of  pious,  learned,  and  very  aged  bishops  sliould 
so  many  years  be  preserved  in  such  wonderful  straits 
and  oppressions  until  they  should  plentifully  provide  for 
their  own  succession.  That  after  such  a  deep  deluge  of 
sacrilege,  profaneness,  and  impiety  had  covered,  and,  to 
common  understanding,  swallow  it  up>  that  the  church 
should  again  appear  above  the  waters,  God  l^e  again 
served  in  that  church,  and  served  as  he  ought  to  be,  and 
there  should  be  some  revenue  left  to  suppcxt  and  encou* 
rage  those  who  serve  him ;  nay,  tliat  many  of  those  who 
seemed  to  thirst  after  that  revenue  till  they  had  possessed 
it  should  conscientiously  restore  what  they  had  taken 
away,  and  became  good  sons  and  willing  tenants  to  that 
church  tliey  had  so  lately  spoiled,  may  make  us  all 
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piously  believe  that  God  Almighty  would  not  have  been 
at  the  expense  and  charge  of  such  a  deliverance  but  in 
the  behalf  of  a  church  very  acceptable  to  him,  and  which 
shall  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  against  which 
the  gates  of  Hell  shall  not  be  able  to  prevail. 

We  may  tell  those  desperate  wretches  who  still  har- 
bour in  their  thoughts  wicked  designs  against  the,  sacred 
person  of  the  king,  in  order  to  the  compassing  of  their 
own  imaginations,  that  God  Almighty  would  not  have 
led  him  through  so  many  wildernesses  ofaiQictions  of  all 
kinds  ;  conducted  him  through  so  many  perils  at  sea,  and 
perils  by  land ;  snatched  him  out  of  the  midst  of  this 
kingdom  when  it  was  not  worthy  of  him,  and  when  the 
hands  of  his  enemies  were  even  upon  him,  when  they 
thought  themselves  so  sure  of  him,  that  they  would  bid 
so  cheap  and  so  vile  a  price  for  him,  he  could  not  in  that 
article  have  so  covered  him  with  a  cloud,  that  he  tra- 
velled, even  with  some  pleasure  and  observation,  through 
the  midst  of  his  enemies*  He  would  not  so  wonderfully 
have  new  modelled  that  army,  so  inspired  their  hearts, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  whole  nation,  with  an  honest  and 
impatient  longing  for  the  return  of  their  dear  sovereign  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  have  so  tried  him,  (which  had  lit- 
tle less  providence  in  it  than  the  other,)  with  these  un- 
naturaly  or  at  least  unusual  disrespects  and  reproaches 
abroad,  that  he  might  have  a  harmless  and  an  innocent 
appetite  to  his  own  country,  and  return  to  his  own  peo- 
pie  with  a  full  value,  and  the  whole  unwasted  bulk  of  his 
affections,  without  being  corrupted  and  biassed  by  ex- 
traordinary foreign  obligations.  God  Almighty  would 
not  have  done  all  this  but  for  a  servant  whom  he  will 
always  preserve  as  the  apple  of  his  own  eye,  and  always 
defend  from  the  most  secret  imaginations  of  his  enemies. 

If  these  argumentations,  gentlemen,  urged  with  that 
V  ivacity  as  is  most  natural  to  your  own  gratitude  and 
nffections,  recover  as  many  (and  it  would  be  strange  if 
ihcy  should  not)  as  have  been  corrupted  by  the  other 
Iog:iCy  the  hearts  of  the  whole  nation,  won  to  a  man,  will 
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insensibly  be  so  devoted  to  the  king^  as  the  only  couser- 
vator  and  protector  of  ail  that  is  dear  and  precious  U) 
theniy  and  will  be  so  zealous  to  please  him,  whose 
greatest  pleasure  is  to  see  them  pleased,  that  when  they 
make  choice  of  persons .  again  to  serve  in  parliament, 
they  will  not  choose  such  as  they  wish  should  oppose  the 
king,  but  therefore  choose,  because  they  have,  and  be* 
cause  they  are  like  to  serve  the  king  with  their  whole 
hearts ;  and  since  he  desires  what  is  best  for  his  people, 
to  gratify  him  in  all  his  desires.  This  blessed  harmony 
would  raise  us  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  honour  and 
happiness  in  this  world ;  a  pinnacle  without  a  point, 
upon  which  king  and  people  may  securely  rest  and  repose 
themselves  against  all  the  gusts,  and  storms,  and  temp- 
tations, which  all  the  malice  of  this  world  can  raise 
against  us ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  all  contend  to  be  at 
the  top  of  the  pinnacle. 

I  have  no  more  to  add  but  the  words  of  custom  ;  that 
the  king  declares  this  present  parliament  to  be  dissolved; 
and  this  parliament  is  dissolved  accordingly. 


GEORGE  VILLIERS, 
(Second  Duke  of  Buckingham.  J 

Bom  1637,  died  168B.  He  is  famous  for  havbg  written  the  satiri' 
cal  play  of  the  Rehearsal  His  speech  at  a  grare  conference  be- 
tween the  lords  and  commons,  to  ded.de  the  Umits  of  the  judicial 
authority  of  the  former,  is  very  like  what  one  might  expect  from 
him.  He  seems  chiefly  uixious  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  know- 
ing or  caring  more  about  the  matter  than  became  a  gentleman, 
and  a  wit ;  at  the  same  time  he  talks  rery  well  about  it. 
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Duke  ^  Buckingham's  Speech  on  the  Bight  of  the 
JjQnb  tQ  try  eertaiv^  Causes. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Comoiions^ 

I  AM  commanded  by  the  house  of  peers  to  open  td 
you  the  matter  of  this  conference,  which  is  a  task  I 
could  wish  their  lordships  had  been  pleased  to  lay  upon 
any  body  else,  both  for  their  own  sakes  and  mine  ;  hav* 
ing  observed  in  that  little  experience  I  have  made  in  the 
world,  there  can  be  nothing  of  greater  difficulty,  than 
to  unite  men  in  their  opinions,  whose  interests  seem  to 
disagree  • 

This,  gentlemen,  I  fear,  is  at  present  our  case ;  but 
yet  t  hope,  when  we  have  a  little  better  considered  of 
it,  we  shall  find  that  a  greater  interest  does  oblige  us, 
at  this  time,  rather  to  join  in  the  preservation  of  both 
our  privileges,  than  to  differ  about  the  violation  of 
cither. 

We  acknowledge  it  is  our  interest  to  defend  the  right 
of  the  commons  ;  for  should  we  suffer  them  to  be  op- 
pressed, it  would  not  be  long  before  it  might  come  to 
be  our  own  case ;  and  I  humbly  conceive  it  will  also 
appear  to  be  the  interest  of  the  commons  to  uphold  the 
privilege  of  the  lords,  that  so  we  may  be  in  a  condition 
to  stand  by  and  support  them. 

All  that  their  lordships  desire  of  you  upon  diis  oc- 
casion, is,  that  you  will  proceed  with  them  as  usually 
friends  do,  when  they  are  in  dispute  one  with  another  ; 
that  you  will  not  be  impatient  of  hearing  arguments 
ui^ed  against  your  opinions,  but  examine  tnc  weight  of 
what  is  said,  and  then  impartially  consider  which  of  us 
two  are  the  likeliest  to  be  in  the  wrong. 

If  you  are  in  the  wrong,  we  and  our  predecessors 
have  been  so  for  these  many  hundred  years  ;  and  not 
only  our  predecessors,  but  yours  too.  This  being  the 
first  time  that  ever  an  appeal  was  made,  in  point  of  ju- 
dicature,  from  the  lends'  house  to  the  house  of  com- 
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inons :  nay,  those  very  commons  which  turned  the 
lords  out  of  this  house,  though  they  took  from  them 
many  other  of  their  privileges,  yet  left  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  this  till  the  very  last  day  of  their  sitting ;  and 
this  will  be  made  appear  by  several  precedents  these 
noble  lords  will  lay  before  you,  much  better  than  1  can 
pretend  to  do. 

Since  this  business  has  been  in  agitation,  their  lord- 
ships have  been  a  little  more  curious  than  ordinary,  to 
inform  themselves  of  the  true  nature  of  thes>e  matters 
pow  in  question  before  us,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to 
fsxplain  to  you  as  far  as  my  small  ability,  and  my  aver* 
sion  to  hard  words,  will  give  me  leave.  For,  howsoever 
the  law,  to  make  it  a  mystery  and  a  trade,  may  be  wrapt 
up  in  terms  of  art,  yet  it  is  founded  ii^  reason,  and  is  ob« 
vious  to  common  sense. 

Th^  power  of  judicature  does  naturally  descend,  and 
|iot  ascend  ;  th^t  is,  no  inferior  court  can  have  any 
power  which  is  not  derived  to  it  from  some  power 
above  it. 

The  king  is  by  the  laws  of  this  land,  supreme  judge 
in  all  cases  ecclesiastical  and  civil ;  and  so  there  is  no 
court,  high  or  low,  can  act  but  in  subordination  to  bim ; 
and  though  they  do  not  all  issue  out' their  writs  in  the 
)cing*s  name,  yet  they  can  issue  out  none  but  by  virtue 
of  some  power  they  have  received  from  him. 

Now,  every  particular  court  has  such  particular 
power  as  the  king  has  given  it,  and  for  that  reason  has 
its  bounds :  but  the  highest  court  in  which  the  king  can 
possibly  sit,  that  is,  his  supreme  court  of  lords  In  par- 
parliament,  has  in  it  all  his  judicial  power,  and  conse- 
quently no  bounds;  I  mean,  no  bounds  of  jurisdiction: 
for  the  highest  court  is  to  govern  according  to  the  laws, 
as  well  as  the  lowest. 

I  suppose  none  will  make  a  question,  but  that  every 
man,  and  every  cause,  is  to  be  tried  according  to  magna 
fharta  ;  that  is,  by  his  peers,  or  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  land;  and  he  that  is  tried  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
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the  court  of  admindfjr,  or  the  high  court  of  lords  in 
parliamont,  is  tried  as  much  by  the  laws  of  the  land 
as  he  that  is  tried  by  the  king's  bench  or  common  pleas. 

When  these  inferior  courts  happen  to  wrangle  among 
themselves,  which  they  must  often  do  by  reason  of  their 
being  bound  up  to  particular  causes^  and  their  having 
all  equally  and  earnestly  a  desire  to  try  all  causes  them* 
selves,  then  the  supreme  court  is  forced  to  hear  their 
complaints,  because  there  is  no  other  way  of  deciding 
thcin ;  and  this,  under  favour,  is  an  original  cause  of 
courts,  though  not  of  men. 

Now  these  original  causes  of  courts  must  also  d 
neccb^iity  induce  men,  for  saving  of  charges,  and  dis* 
patch  sake,  to  bring  their  causes  originally  before  the 
supreme  court ;  but  then  the  court  is  not  obliged  to  re^ 
ceivcthcm,  but  proceeds  by  rules  of  prudence,  in  either 
retaining  ot  dismissing  them,  as  they  think  fit. 

Tbisisthesum  of  2^1  that  your  precedents  can  shew 
us,  which  is  nothing  but  what  we  practice  every  day  ( 
that  is,  very  often,  because  we  would  not  be  molested 
with  hearing  two  many  particular  causes,  we  refer 
them  back  to  other  courts:  and  all  the  argument  you  can 
possibly  draw  from  this,  will  not  in  any  kind  lessen  our 
power,  but  only  show  an  unwillingness  we  have  to  trou« 
ble  ourselves  often  with  matters  of  this  nature. 

Nor  will  this  appear  strange,  if  you  consider  the  con* 
stitution  of  our  house  ;  it  being  made  up  partly  of  such 
whose  employments  will  not  give  them  leisure  to  attend 
the  hearing  of  private  causes,  and  entirely  of  those  that' 
can  receive  no  profit  by  it. 

And  the  truth  is,  the  dispute  at  present  is  not  between 
the  house  of  lords  and  house  of  commons,  but  between  us 
and  Westminster  Hall :  for  as  we  desire  to  have  few  or  no 
causes  brought  before  us.  because  we  get  nothing  by 
them,,  so  they  desire  to  have  all  causes  brought  before 
them,  fo^  a  reason  a  little  of  the  contrary  nature. 

For  this  very  reason,,  it  is  their  business  to  invent 
new  ways  of  drawing  causes  to  their  courts,  whioh 
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ocight  n6rto  be  pleads  thcfire  ;«s,  ibt  example,  lUftivei^ 
cause  of  Skinner  4hat  is  ndw  before  us  (and  1  do  not 
speak  this  by  rote,  for  I  have  the  opinion  of  a  reveread 
judge  in  the  i»se,  who  informed  us  <tf  it  the  othdr  day 
in  the  house,)  they  have^no  way  of  brin^g  thlseause 
into  Westmirister  Hall,  but  by  this  form,  the  reason 
and  sense  of  which  I  leave ydu  to  judge  of. 

Thefoi'm  is'this;  that  instead  of  speaking  as  ure  ordi- 
nafy  nlen  do  that  have  no  art,  that  Mr.  Skinner  lost 
a  ship  in  the  East  Indies,  to  bring  this  into  thehr  courts 
they  must  say,  that  Mr.  Skinner  lost  a  ship  in  the 
East  Indies,  in  the  .parish  f^  Islington,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex. 

Now  some  of  tis  lords  that  did  not  understuid  the 
refinedhess  of  this  style,  began  to  examine  what  the,  rea- 
sons of  this  should  be ;  and  so  we  found,  that  ^inoe  thqr 
ought  not,  by  right,  to  try  such  causes,  they  are  resolved 
Co  tnake  bold,  not  only  with  our  privileges,  but  the 
very  sense  and  languageof  the  whole  nation. 

This  I  thought  fit  to  mention,  only  to  letypu  see  that 
the  whole  cause,  as  well  as  many  others  could  not  be 
tried:  properly  in  any  place  but  at  our  bar,  except  Mr. 
Skinner  would  have  taken  a  fancy  to  try  the  right  of 
jurisdictions' between  Westminster  Hall  and  the  court 
of  admiralty,  instead  of  seeking  relief  for  the  injuries  he 
had  recleived,  in  the  place  only  where  it  was  to  be  given 
bim. 

*  One  thing  I  hear  is  much  insisted  upon,  which  is  the 
trial  without  juries :  to  which  I  could  answer,  that  such 
trials  are  allowed  of  in  the  chancery  and  other  courtSi 
and  that  when  diere  is  occasion  for  them  we  make  use  of 
juries  too,  both  by  directing  them  in  the  king's  bench,  and 
having  them  brought  up  to  our  bar. 

But  I^hall  only  crave  leave  to  put  you  in  mind,  that 
if  you  do  not  allow  us,  in  some  cases,  to  try  wiAout  ju- 
ries, you  will  then  absolutely  take  away  the  ^e  of  im- 
peachments ;  which  I  humbly  conceive  you  will  not 
think  proper  to  have  done  at  this  time. 
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LORD  BRISTOL. 

T  hare  ^rm  the  following  Speech,  t>ecause  it  discoTers  «  quam; 
•flort  of-  famiiiar  conmioii  «8eii6e. 

L9rd  BrUtoTs  Spe€4:h  on  the  Tat  Act. 

In  Ikie  first  place,  my  lords,  I  beseech  you  to  consider, 
thai  this  Isilt  '^^  securang  of  general  fears,  is  brought 
upto  ^rourfrom  ;the  house  of  jcommons,  the  great  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  iind    consequently  the    best 
judges  { of  the  true  temper  of  the  nation  ;  a  house  of 
Gommansi  sm^ssmg  ill  that  ever  have  been,  in  the 
illuslriotils  ruiarks  of  their  duty,  loyalty,  and  affection  to 
their  sovereign,  both  in  Jiis  person  and  government : 
suishia  heoae  oCcommonsas  his  majesty  ought  to  consider 
aadicketifihalway3,tyithsuch  a  kindlove  as  is  due  to  a  wife, 
never  to  bt  parted  with  unkindly,  or  as  a  mistress,  to 
be  tHsned  •  dff  when  our  turn  is  served  by  her.    My  lords, 
tlus  casual  oientiofi  of  a  wife  suggests  to  my  thoughts 
a  pursuaacc  of  .the  comparison.     I  Jhave  observed,  in 
the  course  of  my  life,  that  men  who  have  wifes  some- 
what coquet,  that  is,  a  little : subject  to. gallantries,  live 
easier  lives  with  them,  and  freer  from  troublesome  con- 
tentions, than  those  who  have  wives  of  exact  t-igid  virtue  : 
and  the  reason  is  dear ;  for  the  more  gamesome  ladies, 
being  conscious  of  their  failings  in  that  essential  part, 
are  careful  to  disguise  and  repair  them  by  kind  and 
tender  compliances  with  their  husbands'  humours  in  all 
other  things ;  whereas  wives  severely  punctual  and  exact 
in  the  chief  matrimonial  duty,  expect,  and  even  exact, 
hx  greater  compliances  from  their  husbands,  and  think 
tl)einselvcs  as  it  were  privileged  by  the  rigidness  of 
their  virtue,  to  be  sometimes  troublesome  in  domestic 
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affairs  ;  especially,  if  there  be  any  jealouqr  in  tihe  i 
In  like  manner,  my  lords,  it  is  not  to  be  much  wondered 
at,  if  this  incomparable  house  of  commons,  transcend- 
ing all  that  ever  were  in  the  grand  essentials  of  dutyt 
loyalty,  and  affection  to  their  kin^,  should,  at  some 
times,  be  a  litde  troublesome  to  him  in  lesser  occur- 
rences ;  especially  when  once  fears  and  jealousies  are 
on  the  wing.     My  lords,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine 
whether  there  have  been  any  just  grounds  given  by 
any  violent  men;  or  by  the  unreasonable  ambition  of 
any   Roman  catholics,  for  such  fears  and  jealousies  i 
it  suffices  to  exact  the  necessity  of  a  timdy  remec^, 
since  they  have,  indeed,  most  violendy  seized  and  dis- 
tempered the  minds  of  the  major  part  of  his  mqesty's 
protestant  subjects,  which  certainly  no  man  conversant 
in  the  world  can  deny.     Now,  my  lords,  in  popular 
fears  and  apprehensions,  those  usually  prove  most  dan- 
gerous, that  are  raised  upon  grounds  not  well  understood  ; 
and  may  rightly  be  resembled  to  the  fatal  effects  of  panic 
fears  in  armies,  where  I  have  seldom  seen  great  disorders 
arise  from  intelligencies  brought  in  by  parties  and  acoots, 
or  by  advertisements  to  generals,  but  from  alarms  upon 
groundless  and  capricious  fears  of  danger,  taken  up,  we 
know  not  either  how  or  why.   This,  no  man  of  moderate 
experience  in  military  affairs,  but  hath  found  the  dan- 
gerous  effects  of  one  time  or  other ;  in  giving  a  stop  to 
which  mischief,  the  skill  of  great  commanders  is  best 
seen.     In  like  manner,  my  lords,  this  great  and  judi- 
cious assembly  of  the  house  of  commons,  rightly  sensi- 
ble: of  the  dangerous  effects  which  so  general  a  disturb- 
ance of  men's  minds  in  the  concernments  of  religion, 
(how  groundless  soever)  might  produce,  have  applied 
their  care  to  obviate  thfem  by  this  bill ;  a  bill,  in  my 
opinion,  as  full  of  moderation  towards  catholics,  as  of 
prudence  and  security  towards  the  religion  of  the  State. 
In  this  bill,  iny  lords,  notwithstanding  all  the  alarms  of 
the  increase  of  popery  and  designs  of  papists,  here   is 
ho  mention  of  barring  them  from  a  private  and  modest 
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•zcreise  of  their  religion;  no  banishing  them  to  such  a 
dbtance  from  court ;  no  putting  in  execution  of  penal 
laws  in  force  against  them.  All  their  precautions  are 
reduced  to  this  one  intent,  natural  to  all  societies  of 
men,  of  hindering  a  lesser  opposite  party  from  growing 
too  strong  for  the  greater  and  more  considerable  one. 
And  in  tins  just  way  of  prevention,  is  not  the  moderation 
of  the  house  of  commons  to  be  admired,  that  they  have 
restrained  it  to  the  sole  point  of  debarring  their  adver- 
saries from  offices  and  places,  from  accession  of  wealth, 
by  fiivour  Of  the  sovereign?  And  after  all,  my  lords, 
how  few  do  these  sharp  trials  and  tests  of  this  act  re- 
gard«  Only  a  few  such  Roman  catholics  as  would  fain 
hold  offices  and  places  at  the  price  of  hypocrisy  and 
dissimuladon  of  their  true  sentiments  in  religion.  My 
lords,  however  the  sentiments  of  a  catholic  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  (I  still  say  not  of  the  court  of  Rome,) 
may  oblige  me,  upon  scruple  of  conscience  in  some 
particulars  of  this  bill,  to  give  my  negative  to  it  when 
it  comes  to  passing,  yet,  as  a  member  of  the  protestant 
parliament,  my  advice  prudenually  cannot  but  go  along 
with  the  main  scope  of  it,  the  present  circumstances 
of  time  andafl^rs  considered,  and  the  necessity  of  com- 
posbg  the  disturbed  minds  of  the  people. 


HENEAGE  FINCH, 

(inrat  Earl  of  J^ottingham^  Son  of  Sir  Heneage  Fincfh) 

Was  bom  1621,  and  died  1682.  He  was  member  for  Oxfordt  and 
1670  appointed  aUomey  general,  and  afterwards  lord  keeper 
and  lord  chancellor.  In  this  latter  office  he  succeeded  Lord  Cla<* 
rendon.    He  was  rather  an  elegant  speaker. 


The  Ijord  Keeper  Finches  Address  to  both  Houses. 

Mv  lords,  and  )rou,  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses 
of  the  house  of  commons :    The  causes  of  this  pre- 
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fient  assembly,  and  the  reasons  which  have  moved  his 
majesty  to  command  your  attendance  upon  him  at  this 
time,  are  of  the  highest  importance.  The  king  rwdw 
to  enter  into  terms  of  the  strictest  correspondence  and 
endearment  with  his  parliament ;  to  take  your  counsel 
in  his  most  weighty  affairs ;  to  impart  alt  hi^  cares  to 
you ;  to  acquaint  you  with  all  his  wants  and  necessi- 
ties ;  to  offer  you  all  that  can  be  yet  wanting  to  make 
you  enjoy  yourselves ;  to  establish  a  right  undersland- 
ing  between  him  and  his  three  estates,  and  between  the 
estates  themselves ;  to  redress  all  your  just  complaints, 
and  to  put  all  his  subjects  at  ease  as  far  as  in  him  lies, 
and  can  consist  with  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  go- 
vernment. And  having  made  all  these  advances,  he 
doubts  not  but  you  will  behave  yourselves  like  those  that 
deserve  to  be  called  the  king's  friends,  and  that  you  will 
put  him  at  ease  too.  There  is  no  cause  why  any  fears 
of  religion  or  liberty  should  divert  you  ;  for  his  majesty 
hath  so  often  recommended  to  you  the  consideration  of 
religion,  so  very  often  desired  you  to  assist  him  in  his  care 
and  protection  of  it,  that  the  defender  of  the  faith  is 
become  the  advocate  of  it  too,  and  hath  left  all  those 
without  excuse  who  still  remain  under  any  kind  of  doubts 
or  fears.  Again,  the  care  of  your  civil  rights  and  liber- 
ties hath  been  so  much  hb  majesty's,  that  the  more 
you  reflect  upon  these  concerns,  the  more  you  will  find 
yourselves  obliged  to  acknowledge  his  majesty's  tender- 
ness of  you,  and  indulgence  to  you.  Search  your  own 
annals,  the  annals  of  those  times  you  account  most 
happy  you  will  scarce  find  one  year  without  an  example 
of  something  more  severe,  and  more  extraordinary,  than 
a  whole  reign  hath  yet  produced.  Peruse  the  histories 
of  foreign  nations,  and  you  shaH  find  statues  and  altars 
to  have  b^en  erected  to  the  memories  of  those  princes 
whose  best  virtues  never  arrived  to  half  that  moderation 
whicTi  we  live  to  see  and  enjoy.  No  king  did  ever  meet 
apariiament  with  juster  cause  of  confidence  indieir  af* 
fectioRS ;  and  therefore  his  majesty  will  not  sulier  him- 
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self  to  doubt,  but  relies  firmly  upon  it,  that  you  never 
will  forsake  him  when  he  is  under  any  kind  of  difficul- 
ties. He  doth  assure  himself  tliat  you  will  now  think 
fit  to  provide  for  his  honour  and  your  own  safety,  by 
helping  him  to  pay  some  part  of  his  debts,  and  to  make 
his  navy  as  great  and  as  considerable  4is  it  ought  to  be  ; 
for  the  greatness  of  the  king  is  tlie  greatness  and  safety 
of  his  people.  The  springs  and  rivers  which  pay  tribute 
to  the  ocean,  do  not  lessen,  but  preserve  themselves  by 
that  contribution.  It  is  impossible  that  those  affections 
that  piety  and  allegiance  first  planted,  which  persecution 
could  not  abate,  which  the  gracious  influences  of  his  ma- 
jesty's happy  government  have  hitherto  encreased,  should 
now  appear  to  wither  and  decay.  But  then  the  best 
indication  of  the  heart  is  by  the  hand;  and  because  it  is 
of  infinite  moment  to  the  king's  affairs  that  there  should 
be  a  chearful  concurrence  to  his  supplies,  then  let  hand 
and  heart  both  join  in  the  oblation,  for  that  will  make  it 
a  sacrifice  well  pleasing  indeed. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen  :  The  happiness  of  this 
present  age,  and  the  fate  and  fortune  of  the  next,  too,  is 
very  much  in  your  hands ;  and  at  this  time  all  that  you 
would  desire  to  settle  and  improve,  all  that  you  would 
wbh  to  secure  and  transmit  to  your  posterities,  may  now 
be  accomplished.  Would  you  raise  tlie  due  estimation 
and  reverence  of  the  church  of  England  to  its  just 
height?  Would  you  provide  for  the  safety  and  cstabhsh* 
meni  of  it  ?  Do  there  want  any  laws  to  secure  the  peace 
aad  quiet  of  the  state  ?  Would  you  enrich  and  adorn 
this  kingdom  by  providing  for  the  extent  and  improve- 
ment of  trade,  by  introducing  new  and  useful  manufac- 
tures, and  by  encouraging  those  we  have  already  ? 
Would  you  prevent  all  frauds  and  perjuries,  all  delays 
and  abuses  in  the  administration  of  justice  ?  Would  you 
preserve  a  famous  city  from  being  depopulated  by  the 
buburbs  ?  Would  you  restrain  the  excess  of  those  new 
buildings  which  begin  to  swarm  with  inhabitants  un- 
known ?  Ad  your  petitions  of  this  kind  will  be  grateful 
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to  the  king,  and  you  may  %vith  ease  effect  all  these  and 
much  more,  which  your  great  wisdoms  will  sug^^t  to 
you.  A  little  time  will  serve  to  make  many  excellent 
laws,  and  to  give  you  the  honour  to  be  the  repairers  of 
all  our  breaches  ;  so  as  that  time  be  wholly  employed 
upon  the  public,  and  not  taken  up  by  such  considerations 
as  are  less  nieritorious.  If,  therefore,  there  be  any  with- 
out  doors  that  labour  to  disunite  your  counsels,  or  to 
render  them  ineffectual,  if  they  can  hope  that  the  oc- 
casions for  this  may  arise  from  some  differences  within 
yourselves,  or  hope  by  those  differences  to  disguise  their 
own  disaffections  to  your  good  proceedings,  *tis  in  your 
power  to  defeat  those  hopes,  to  pull  off  this  disguise,  and 
to  secure  a  happy  conclusion  of  this  meeting  by  studying 
to,  preserve  at  good  correspondence,  and  by  a  careful 
avoiding  all  such  questions  as  are  apt  to  engender  strife. 
And,  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the  gravity  of  the 
council,  the  wisdom  and  good  temper  of  a  parliament, 
were  necessary  to  support  that  government  which  only 
can  support  these  assemblies,  certainly  this  is  the  hour. 
You  see  with  what  zeal  the  king  hath  recommended  to 
you  a  good  agreement  between  yourselves,  and  that  lie 
doth  it  with  all  the  care  and  compassion,  all  the  earnest- 
ness and  importunity  fit  for  so  great  a  prince  to  express ; 
who  would  be  very  sorry  that  any  such  misfortune  as 
your  disagreement  should  either  deprive  him  of  your  ad- 
vice and  assistance,  or  his  people  of  those  good  laws 
which  he  is  ready  to  grant  you.  There  is  no  other  way 
our  enemies  can  think  of  by  which  'tis  possible  for  this 
session  to  miscarry,  for  fears  and  jealousies  cannot  enter 
here  ;  calumnies  and  slanders  will  find  no  place  amongst 
wise  and  good  men.  They  that  use  these  arts  abroad, 
will  quickly,  be  discredited  when  the  world  shall  see  the 
generous  effects  of  your  confidence.  Men  will  despair 
of  attempting  any  disturbance  in  the  state,  when  they  see 
every  step  that  tends  that  way,  serves  only  to  give  you 
fresh  occasions  to  testify  your  loyalty  and  your  zeal. 
You  have  all  the  reason  in*  the  world  to  make  men  se« 
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this,  for  you  have  the  same  monarchy  to  assert,  the  same 
church  to  defend,  the  same  interests  of  nobility  and 
gentry  to  maintain,  the  same  excellent  king  to  contend 
for,  and  the  same  enemies  to  contend  against. 

And  now,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  since  the  whole 
session  of  parliament  is,  in  the  judgment  and  construction 
of  our  law,  but  as  one  day,  let  us  endeavour  that  the 
morning  of  it,  the  first  entrance  upon  it,  may  be  with 
such  fair  and  auspicious  circumstances  as  may  give  the 
whole;  kingdom  an  assurance  of  a  bright  and  chearful . 
day.  Let  no  ill  humours  gather  into  clouds  to  darken 
or  obscure  it,  for  this  day  is  a  critical  day,  and  more  de* 
pends  upon  that  judgment  of  our  affairs  which  will  be 
made  by  it,  than  can  easily  be  imagined.  It  imports 
us,  therefore,  to  take  care  that  no  part  of  this  time  be 
lost ;  let  every  precious  minute  of  this  day  be  spent  in 
receiving  such  acts  of  grace  and  goodness  as  are  ready 
to  flow  from  the  king,  and  in  making  such  retributions 
for  them  as  may  become  the  grateful  hearts  of  the  best 
of  subjects  to  the  best  of  kings.  So  shall  this  day  be^ 
come  a  day  of  disappointment  and  discomfort  to  our 
enemies^  but  to  us  and  all  good  men  a  glorious  day,  a 
day  of  triumph  and  deliverance,  a  memorable  and  joyful 
day  to  this  present,  and  to  all  future  generations* 


Another^  by  the  same* 

My  Lords,  &c. 
Bt  the  most  gracious  pleasure  of  the  king,  you  afe 
here  again  assembled  to  hold  another  session  of  this 
parliament,  wherein  the  king  expects  your  advice  and 
your  assistance ;  your  advice  in  matters  of  the  liigh- 
est  deliberation,  your  assistance  in  matters  of  extreme 
and  pressing  difficulty.  Your  deliberations  will  chiefly 
I^  exercised  about  those  things  which  belong  to  your 
peace,  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  the  peace  of  the 
state ;  two  considerations  of  so  close  a  connexion  bt- 
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twcen  themselres,  that  in  the  very  original  writ  of  sum- 
mons»  l^  virtue  of  which  you  still  sit  here,  they  are 
jointly  recommended  to  your  counsel  and  care.    The 
peace  of  the  church  is  harder  to  preserve  than  the  peace 
of  the  state ;  for  they  who  desire   innovations  in  the 
state,    most    commonly  begin  the  attempt  upon  the 
church.     And  by  this  means  it  comes  to  pass  that  the 
peace  of  the  church  is  so  often  disturbed;  not  only  bv 
those  poor  mistaken  souls,  who  deserve  to  be  pitied,  but 
by  malicious  and  designing  men,  who  deserve  to  be 
punished.     And  whil^  things  continue  in  this  estate,  it 
cannot  be  avoided,  but  that  the  laws  which  are  necessary 
to  restrain  the  malicious,  must  and  will  sometimes  dis- 
quiet and  wound  those  that  arc  weak.     What  remedies 
are  fit  for  this  disease  ;.  whether  the  fault  be  in  the  laws, 
or  the  men ;  in  the  men  that  should  obey  or  in  the  men 
that  should  execute  t  whether  the  cure  be  a  work  of 
time  and  patience,  orof  Zealand  diligence  ;  or  whether  any 
new  expedient  can  be  found  to  secure  the  ship  from  that 
storm  which  the  swelling  of  two  contrary  tides  seems  to 
threaten,  is  wholly  left  to  your  advice.     The  king  hath 
called  you  for  that  end,  and  doubts  not  but  your  councils 
will  be  such  as  shall  tend  to  safety  and  to  establishment. 
The  peace  of  the  state  requires  as  much  of  your  care 
and  vigilance  too ;  our  peace  at  'home  and  our  peace 
abroad.     As  for  that  abroad,  we  are  at  this  time,  blessed 
be  God  for  his  mercy  to  us,  and  the  king  for  his  care  of 
lis,  in  perfect  peace  with  all  the  nations  upon  earth;  such 
a  peace  as  makes  us  the  envy  of  the  christian  world, 
and'  hath  enabled  us  to  do  ourselves  right  against  the 
infidels.     Such  a  peace  as  lyings  with  it  all  the  fruits  of 
peace,  and  deserves  not  only  ©ur  prayers  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  it,  but  our  best  and  most  watchful  care  that 
nothing  may  be  done  on  our  part  to  give  it  an  interrup- 
tion.    But  then  we  must  consider  again,  that  our  peace 
abroad  will  not  subsist  any  longer  than  while  we  main- 
tain our  peace  at  home ;  for  without  this,  no  kingdom 
can  be  able  to  act  in  its  full  strength  ;  and  without  that, 
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the  friendship  and  enmity  of  any  nation  ceases  to  be 
considerable  to  its  neighbours.     Now  'tis  a  great  and 
dangerous  mistake  in  those  who  think  the  peace  at  home 
is  well  enough  preserved  so  long  as  the  sword  is  not 
drawn ;  whereas,  in  truths  nothing  deserves  the  name  of 
peace  but  unity ;  such  an  unity  as  flows  from  an  un« 
shaken  trust  and  confidence  between  the  king  and  his 
people,  from  a  due  reverence  and  obedience  to  the  laws 
and  to  his  government ;  from  a  religions  and  awful  care, 
not  to  remove  the  ancient  land-marks,  nor  to  disturb 
those  constitutions  which  time  and  the  public  conve- 
nience  have  settled ;  from  a  zeal  to  preserve  the  whole 
frame  and  order  of  the  government  upon  the  old  foun- 
dations, and  from  a  perfect  detestation  and  abhorrence 
of  all  such  as  are  given  to  change  :  whatever  falls  short 
of  this,  falls  short  of  peace  too.     If,  therefore,  there  be 
any  endeavours  to  renew,  nay,  if  there  be  not  all  possible 
endeavours  to  extinguish  the  memory  of  all  former  pro- 
vocations and  ollences,  and  the  occasions  of  the  like 
ibr  the  future,  if  there  be  such  divisions  as  beget  great 
thoughts  of  heart,  shall  we  call  this  peace,  because  it  is 
not  war,  or  because  men  do  not  yet  take  the  field  ?  As 
well  we  may  call  it  health  when  there  is  a  dangerous  fer* 
mentation  in  the  blood  and  spirits,  because  the  patient 
hath  not  yet  taken  his  bed. 

[Then  laying  open  the  difiiculties  with  relation  to  the 
weakness  of  the  fleet  and  the  king's  particular  debts,  he 
proceeded  thus :] 

One  difficulty  more  there  is,  without  which  all  the 
rest  were  none ;  and  that  is,  the  strange  diflidence  and 
distrust  which,  like  a  general  infection,  begins  to  spread 
itself  through  all  the  comers  of  the  land.  Much  of  this 
rises  from  the  artifice  of  ill  men,  who  would  create  and 
nourish  all  the  suspicions  they  can  devise  ;  hut  the  cure 
of  it  lies  perfectly  in  your  hands ;  for  all  will  presently 
vunish  as  soon  as  men  shall^see  your  acquiescence,  and 
'he  fruits  of  it,  in  a  chearful  concurrence  with  his  majesty 
10  all  these  good  and  public  ends  which  he  hath  now  so 
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earnestly  recommended  to  you.     It  would  be  somewhat 
strange,  and  without  all  example  in  story,  that  a  nation 
should  be  twice  ruined,  twice  undone,  by  the  self-same 
ways  and  means,  the  same  fears  and  jealousies.    Will 
any  man  that  but  gives  himself  leave  to  think,  refuse 
to  enjoy  and  take  comfort  in  the  blessings  that  are  pre- 
sent, only  for  fear  of  future  changes  and  alterations  ? 
Surely  it  is  enough  for  any  kingdom,  and  more  than 
most  kingdoms  of  the  world  can  boast  of,  to  have  their 
affairs  brought  into  such  condition,  that  they  may,  in 
all  human  probability,  and  unless  by  their  own  default, 
continue  a  long  time  safe  and  happy.     Future  contin- 
'  gencies  are  not  capable  of  any  certain  prospect.     A  se- 
curity beyond  that  of  human  probability,  no  nation  ever 
did  or  ever  shall  attain  to.     If  a  kingdom  be  guarded 
by  nature  against  all  dangers  from  without,  and  then 
will  rely  too  much  upon  what  nature  hath  done  for  them : 
if  a  kingdom  be  warned  and  cautioned  against  all  dan- 
gers from  within,  by  former  experiences,  and  then  will 
either  forget,  or  make  no  use  of  those  experiences:  if  a 
kingdom  be  powerful  in  shipping  and  navigation,  and 
then  see  their  neighbours  endeavouring  to  overpower 
them  that  way,  without  being  solicitous  to  augment  and 
reinforce  their  own  naval  strength :  if  a  kingdom  be 
happy  in  the  frequent  assemblies  of  their  great  councils, 
where  all  that  is  grievous  may  be  redressed,  and  all 
that  is  wanting  may  be  enacted,  and  then  will  render 
those  councils  useless  and  impracticable,  by  continuing 
endless  distractions ;  who  can  wonder  if  their  affairs 
should  begin  to  be  less  prosperous,  "when  otherwise, 
humanly  speaking,  and  in  all  common  probability,  their 
condition  would  have  been  out  of  the  reach  of  fortune 
and  their  security  in  a  manner  impregnable. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen,  if  the  presaging  maliee 
of  our  enemies  should  portend  any  such  fate  as  this  to 
befall  us,  the  wisdom  and  magnanimity  of  this  great 
council  will  quickly  be  too  hard  for  all  their  auguries; 
the  honour  and  loyalty  of  this  august  and  venerable  as* 
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sembly  wiU  leave  no  kind  of  room  for  such  divinations* 
You  that  have  the  happiness  to  live  under  so  excellent 
a  monarchy,  so  admirable  a  constitution  and  temper  of 
government ;  you  that  remember  what  the  want  of  this 
government  cost  us,  and  the  miseraUe  desolations  which 
attended  it,  have  all  the  motives,  and  are  under  all  pos- 
sible obligations,  to  secure  and  advance  the  interest  of 
iL     The  king,  on  his  part,  meets  you  with  so  open  and 
so  full  a  heart,  and  so  absolutely  resolved  to  do  his  ut- 
most  to  glad  the  hearts  of  his  people,  that  it  must  be  the 
strangest  infelicity  in  the  world,  if  either  he  or  his  sub- 
jects should  meet  with  any  disappointments  here ;  for 
the  king  hath  no  desires  but  what  are  public,  no  ends 
or  aims  which  terminate  in  himself;  all  his  endeavours 
are  so  entirely  bent  upon  the  welfare  of  his  whole  do- 
minions, that  he  doth  not  think  any  man  a  good  subject, 
who  doth  not  heartily  love  his  country :  and  therefore 
let  no  man  pass  for  a  good  patriot,  who  doth  not  hear- 
tily love  and  serve  his  prince.     Private  men,  indeed,  are 
subject  to  be  misled  by  private  interests,  and  may  en- 
tertain  some  vain  and  slender  hopes  of  surviving  the 
public ;  but  a  prince  is  sure  to  fall  with  it,  and  therefore ' 
can  never  have  any  interests  divided  from  it.     To  live 
and  die  with  the  king  is  the  highest  profession  a  subject 
can  make,  and  sometimes  'tis  a  profession  only,  and  no 
more ;    but  in  a  king  'tis  an  absolute  necessity ;  'tis  a 
fate  inevitable  that  he  must    live  and    die  with    his 
people.     Away   then  with    all  the  vain    imaginations 
of  those  who  infuse   a  misbelief  of   the  government. 
Away  with  all  those  ill  meant  distinctions  between  the 
court  and  the  country,  between  the  natural  and  the 
politic  capacity,  and  let  us  all  who  go  about  to  per- 
suade others  that  there  are    several  interests,  have   a 
care  of  that  precipice  to  which  such  principles  may  lead 
them ;  for  the  first  men  that  ever  began  to  distinguish 
of  tbeir  duty,  never  left  off  till  they  had  quite  distin- 
guished themselves  out  of  their  allegiance.    Let  no  con- 
^'ationth^  come  near  this,  place^  but  that  of  a  nobl^ 
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emulation  who  shall  serve  his  country  best,  by  well  serv- 
ing of  the  king :  let  no  passion  enter  here,  but  tliat  of 
a  pious  zeal  to  lay  hold  upon  all  opportunities  of  pro- 
moting  the  honour  and  service  of  the  crown,  till  our  ene- 
mies despair  of  ever  profiting  by  any  disorders  amongst 
us ;  and  let  all  who  pray  for  the  long  life  and  prosperity 
of  the  king  add  their  endeavours  to  their  prayers,  and 
study  to  prolong  his  sacred  life,  by  giving  him  all  the 
joys  of  heart  which  can  arise  from  the  demonstrations 
bf  the  lively  and  the  warm  aifections  of  his  people. 


DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM, 

His  Speech  on  the  Dissolution  ofParliamenU 


My  Lords, 
I  HAVE  often  troubled  your  lordships  with  my  discourse 
in  this  house  ;  but  I  confess  I  never  did  it  with  more 
» trouble  to  myself  than  I  do  at  this  time,  for  I  scarce 
know  where  I  should  begin,  or  what  I  have  to  say  to 
your  lordships  :  on  the  one  side,  I  am  afraid  of  being 
thought  an  unquiet  and  pragmatical  man ;  for  m  this 
age,  every  man  that  cannot  bear  every  thing,  is  called 
unquiet ;  and  he  that  does  ask  questions,  for  which  we 
ought  to  be  concerned,  is  looked  upon  as  pragmatical. 
On  the  other  side,  I  am  still  more  afraid  of  being 
thought  a  dishonest  man ;  and  of  all  men,  I  am  most 
afraid  of  being  thought  so  by  myself,  for  ^ytry  one  is 
the  best  judge  of  the  integrity  of  his  own  intentions ; 
and  though  it  does  not  always  follow  that  he  is  pragma- 
tical  whom  others  take  to  be  so,  yet  this  never  fails  to 
be  true, — that  he  is  most  certainly  a  knave  who  takes 
himself  to  be  so.  Nobody  is  answerable  for  more  un- 
derstanding than  God  Almighty  has  given  him;  and 
therefore,  though  I  should  be  in  the  wrong  if  I  tell 
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your  lordships  truly  and  plainly  what  I  am  really  convin* 
ced  of,  I  shall  behave  myself  like  an  honest  man ;  for  it 
is  my  duty,  so  long  as  I  have  the  honour  to  sit  in  this 
house,  to  hide  nothing  from  your  lordships,  which  I 
think  may  concern  his  majes^'s  service,  your  lordships' 
interest,  or  the  good  and  quiet  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  qoestion,  in  my  opinion,  which  now  lies  before 
your  loidflhips,  is  not  what  wc  are  to  do,  but  whether 
at  this  time  we  can  do  any  thing  as  a  parliament ;  it 
being,  very  clear  to  me  that  the  parliament  is  dis- 
solvol :  and  if,  in  this  opinion,  I  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  mistaken,  I  have  another  mbfortune  joined 
to  it,  for  I  desire  to  maintain  the  argument  with  ail  the 
judges  and  lawyers  in  England,  and  leave  it  afterwards 
to  your  lordships  to  decide  whether  I  am  in  the  right  or 
no.  This,  my  lords,  I  speak  not  out  of  arrogance,  but 
in  my  own  justification,  because  if  I  were  not  thoroughly 
convinced  that  what  I  have  now  to  ui^  is  grounded 
upon  the  fundamental  laws  of  England,  and  that  the  not 
pressmg  it  this  time  might  prove  to  be  of  a  most  dan- 
gerous consequence  both  to  his  majesty  and  the  whole 
nation,  I  should  have  been  loth  to  start  a  notion  which, 
perhaps,  may  not  be  very  agreeable  to  some  people ;  and 
jet,  my  lords,  when  I  consider  where  I  am,  whom  I  now 
speak  to,  and  what  was  spoken  in  this  place  about  the 
time  of  the  prorogation,  I  can  hardly  believe  what  I 
have  to  say  will  be  distasteful  to  your  lordships, 

I  remember  very  well  how  yonr  lordships  were  then 
displeased  with  the  house  of  commons ;  and  I  remember 
too  as  well  wlut  reasons  they  gave  you  to  be  so.  It  is 
not  so  long  since,  but  that  I  suppose  your  lordships  may 
call  to  mind  that,  after  several  odd  passages  between 
us,  your  lordships  were  so  incensed,  that  a  motion  was 
made  here  for  an  address  to  his  majesty  about  the  dis« 
solution  of  this  parliament ;  and  though  it  failed  of  be- 
ing carried  in  the  affirmative  by  two  or  three  voices,  yet 
tills  in  the  debate  was  remarkable,  that  it  prevailed  with 
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much  die  ma^or  part  of  your  lordships  that  wete  here 
present,  acnd  was  only  overpowered  by  the  proxies  of 
those  lords  who  netrer  heard  die  arguments.  What 
change  there  has  been  'since^  either  in  their  bdiavionr 
or  in  the  state  of  our  affiurs»  that  should  make  your 
lordships  change  your  opinions,  I  have  not  yet  h^ud; 
and  therefore,  if  1  can  make  it  appear,  (as  I  presume 
I  shall)  that  by  law  the  parlimient  is  dissolved,  I  pre- 
some  your  lordsh^  ought  not  to  be  oSeodcd  at  me 
for  it. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  it  should  come  to  pass,  that 
this  house  of  commons,  in  which  there  are  so  many  honest 
and  so  many  worthy  gentlemen,  should  yet  be  less  respect* 
ful  to  your  lordships,  as  certainly  they  have  been,  than 
any  house  of  commons  that  were  ever  chosen  in  England : 
and  yet,  if  the  matter  be  a  little  enquired  into,  the  reason 
of  it  will  plainly  appear :  for,  my  lords,  the  very  nature 
of  the  house  of  commons  is  changed ;  they  do  not  think 
now  that  they  are  an  assembly  that  are  to  return  to  their 
own  homes,  and  become  private  men  again,  (as  by  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  the  ancient  constiuition  of  par^ 
liaments,  they  ought  to  be,)  but  they  look  upon  tbem* 
selves  as  a  standing  senate,  and  as  a  number  of  men 
picked  out  to  be  legislators  for  the  rest  of  their  lives: 
and  if  that  be  the  case,  my  lords,  they  have  reason  to 
believe  themselves  our  equals :  but,  my  lords,  it  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  try  new  experiments  in  a  govern- 
ment. Men  do  not  foresee  the  ill  consequences  that 
must  happen,  when  they  go  about  to  aher  those  essen- 
tial  parts  of  it  upon  which  the  whole  frame  depends,  as 
now,  in  our  case,  the  customs  and  constitutions  of  par* 
liament ;  for  all  governments  are  artificial  things,  and 
every  part  of  them  has  a  dependance  one  upwi  anotlier, 
and  with  them,  as  with  clocks  and  watches,  if  you 
should  put  great  wheels  in  the  place  of  little  ones,  and 
little  ones  in  the  place  of  great  ones,'all  the  movements 
would  stand  still ;  so  that  we  cannot  alter  any  one  part 
of  a  jgovernmcnt,  without  prejudicing  the  motions  of 
the  whole.  * 
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If  tlttSi  mf  Imiisi  iwre  well  considered,  people  would 
be  nore  eaulipiis  how  (he^ :  went  Quit  of  the  lokl  honest 
£ngti$b  way  and  method  of  proceeding*    But  it  is  not 
my  bosuiesa  t»  &id  Sidulti  and  Uierefore,  if  your  lord- 
ships n'M  gpivie  iM  ieare»  I  ahaU  go  on  to  sheiw  you  why, 
in  my  €ipiaiioii,  we  arc  at  tfiis  time  no  parliavient*     The 
growBd  of  this  opioion  of  mine,  b  taken  &om  the  an^ 
cienjt  and  unquestionable  statutes  of  thtsreaim ;  and  give 
me  leave  to  tdl  jrimi*  iondships,  by  the  way^  that  sta« 
tutes  ^renot  like  Women,  for  they  are.  not  one  jot  the 
worse  ior  being  old* .  The  first  ata^ute  that  I  shall  take 
notice  of  is  that  in  the  4th  year  of.Eidward  IIL  chap.  14, 
thus  set  down  in  the  printed  book-:  Item.  It  is  accord- 
ed, tbait  a  parliament  shall  be  faoklGn  every  year  once  ; 
and  more  <^teaa  if  it  need  be«    Now,  though  these  words 
an:  as  plain  as  a  pike^staff,  and  no  man  living  that  is  not 
a  scholar,  could  possiUy  mistake  the  meaning  of  them, 
jet  the  grammarians  of  those  days  did  make  a  shift  to 
explain,  that  the  wopds  *^  if  need  be,'*  did  relate  as  well  to 
the  words  every  year  once,  as  to  the  words  more  often ; 
aid  ao  by  this  gmmmatical  whlmsey  of  theirs,  have 
made  this  statute  jto  signify  just  nothii^  at  alL    For  this 
reason,  myJkMids,  in  the  36di  year  of  the  same  king's 
reign,  a  new  act  of  parliament  was  made,  in  which  those 
unfortunate  words  ^^  if  need  be,'*  are  left  out ;  and  that  act 
of  pariiansent  relating  to  magna  charta,  and  other  8ta« 
tutes  made  for  the  public  good.    liem^  For  maintenance 
of  these  articles  and  statutes,  and  the  redress  of  divers 
mischiefa  and  grievances  which  daily  happen,  a  parlia- 
ment shall  be  hdden  every  year,  as  at  otiier  times  was 
ordained  by  another  sWute.    Here  now,  my  lords,  there 
b  not  left  the  kast  cololir  or  shadow  for  mistake ;  for  it 
is  plainly  declared,  that  the  kings  of  England  must  call  a 
parliament  once  within  a  year ;  and  the  xeasdns  why  they 
are  bo^wl  to  do  Iso,  art  as  plamly  set  down ;  namely,  for 
the  maintenance  of  nmgna  charta,  alid  other  statutes  of 
the  saoic  importance  ;  and  for  preventing  the  mischiefs 
and  grievances  Wlndi  daily  happen. 
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The  question  tlien  rematfis»  nrlietlier  these  statutes 
have  been  since  repealed  by  any  odier  statutes  w  no  ? 
The  only  statutes  I  ever  heai^  menticmed  for  diat,  aretfae 
two  triennial  bills ;  the  one  made  in  the  last  king's,  and 
the  other  in  this  king's  reign.  The  triennial  bill  m  the 
iast  king's  reign,  was  made  for  the  confirmatian  of  the 
two  above  mentioned  statutes  of  Edward  III.  for  jNurHa* 
ments  having  been  omitted  to  be  called  every  year,  ac- 
cording to  those  statutes,  a  statute  was  made  in  the  last 
king's  reign  to  this  purpose,  that  if  the  king  should  ful  of 
calling  a  parliament,  according  to  the  statutes  of  Ed* 
ward  II L  then  the  third  year  the  peoj^e  should  meet 
of  themselves,  without  any  writs  at  all,  and  choose  their 
parliament  men.  This  way  of  the  people's  choosing  their 
parliament  of  themselves  being  thought  disrespectful  to 
the  king,  a  statute  was  made  in  this  last  parliament, 
which  repealed  the  triennial  bill,  and  af^r  the  repeal- 
ing clause,  (which  took  notice  only  of  the  triennial  bill, 
made  in  the  last  king's  reign,)  there  was  in  this  statute  a 
paragraph  to  this  purpose :  that  because  by  the  ancient 
statutes  of  the  realm,  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
parliaments  are  to  be  held  very  often,  it  should  be  enact- 
ed, that  within  three  years  after  the  determination  of  that 
present  parliament,  parliaments  should  not  lie  discon- 
tinued above  three  years  at  most ;  aiKi  to  be  holden  of- 
tener  if  need  required.  There  have  been  several  half 
kind  of  arguments  drawn  out  of  these  triennial  bills» 
against  the  statutes  of  Edward  III.  which  I  confess  I 
could  never  remember ;  nor  indeed  those  that  urged  them 
to  me  ever  durst  own,  for  they  always  laid  their  faults 
upon  somebody  else ;  like  ugly  foolish  children,  whom, 
because,  of  their  deformity  and  want  of  wit  the  parents 
are  ashasaed  of,  and  so  turn  th^m  out  on  the  parish. 

But,  my  lords,  let  the  arguments  be  what  they  will,  I 
have  this  ishort  answer  to  all  that  can  be  wnestnl  out  of 
these  trieimial  bills ;  that  the  first  triennial  bill  was  re* 
pealed  before  the  matter  now  disputed  of  was  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  the  last  triennial  bill  will  not  be  in  force  tiU  the 
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quesdcm  be  decided;  that  is,  till  die  parBament  is  dis* 
solved*  The  whde  mfiiter,  my  lords,  is  reduced  to  this 
abort  dtkmma :  either  the.  kings  of  England  are  ()Ound 
by  the  acts  above  mentioned,  or  Edward  III.  os  else 
the  whole  government  of  Englartd,  by  |)arliafnents,  and 
by  the  laws  above,  is  absolutely  at  an  end.  For  if  the 
kings  of 'England  have  power,  by  an  order,  of  theirs,  to 
invalidate  an  act  made  for  the  nuuhtenance  ofmagfm 
ehnia^  they  have  abo  power,  by  an  order  of  theirs,  to 
invali(krt»  magna  charta  itself ;  and  if  they  have  power 
by  an  order  of  theirs  to  invalidate  the  statute  itself,  de 
taUagion  ncn  coneedendo  ;  then  they  may  not  only  without 
the  he^>  of  a  parliament  raise  money  when  they  please, 
but  alsa  take  away  any  man's  estate  when  they  please^ 
and  deprive  every  one  of  his  liberty,  or  life,  as  they 


This,  my  lords,  I  think  is  a  power,  that  no  judge  or 
lawyer  will  pretend  the  kings  of  England  to  have ;  and 
yet  this  power  must  be  allowed  them,  or  else  we  thiMt 
are  met  here  this  day  cannot  act  as  a  parliament;  for 
we  are  now  met  by  virtue  of  the  last  prorogation ;  and 
that  prorogation  is  an  order  of  the  king^s  point  blaidc 
contrary  to  the  two  acts  of  Edward  III;  fbr  the  acts 
say,  that  a  parliament  shall  be  holden  once  within  a  y  fear ; 
and  the  prorogation  saith,  a  parliament  shall  not  be  held 
within  a  year,  but  some  months  after;  and  this  (I  cob* 
ceive)  is  a  plain  contradiction,  and  consequently^  that 
the  prorogation  is  void.  Now,  if  we  Caanot  act  as.  a 
pariiament  by  virtue  of  the  last  prorc^tion^  I  ;bcseedi 
your  lordships,  by  virtue  of  what  else  can  we  act  ?  Shall 
we  act  by  virtue  of  the  king's  proclamation  ?  Pray,  my 
lords,  how  so  ?  Is  a  prockmation  of  more  force  thtn 
a  prorogation  ?  or  if  a  thing  that  hath  been  ordered  the 
first  time  be  not  valid,  doth  the  ordering  it  the  second 
time  make  it  good  in  Uw  ?  I  have  heard,  indeed,  that 
two  negatives  make  an  affirmative  ;  but  I  never  heaod 
before,  that  two  nothings  ever  made  any  thing. 

Well,  but  how  then  are  we  met  ?  Is  it  by  our  own  ad- 
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jourmnentf  I  mqppose  no^odj  has  the  confidttotfo  say 
dut^-^which  way  then  is  it  ?  Do  we  uyttt  by  acdricut  ? 
That,  I  think,. may  be  granted ;  but  an  aocidttiCal  meet- 
»ig  can  no  more  make  a  parliaincnt,  than  acoidcntai 
clapping  aerawn  upon  a  man's  head,  can  make  a  king. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  ceremony  required  to  give  a 
natter  of  that  moment  a  legal  sanction. '  The  laws  have 
Tepoaed  so  great  a  trust  and  so  great  a  power  in  die 
tends  of  a  parliament,  that  every  circumstance  rdatiog 
to  the  manner  of  their  electing,  meeting,  and  .proceeding, 
is  looked  after  with  the  nicest  circumspection  imaginable. 
For  this  reason,  the  king's  writs  about  the  summons  of 
^rliament  are  to  be  issued  out  verbatim^  according  to 
<the  form  prescribed  by  the  law ;  or  else  tlwt  parliameat 
is  void  and  null.  For  the  same  reason,  if  a  parliament 
sunihioned  by  the  king's  writ,  do  not  meet  the  very  same 
day  that  it  is  summoned  to  meet  up<m,  that  paiitianent 
is  void  and  null.  And,  by  the  same  reason,  if  paiiia* 
tnents  be  not  legally  a^oumed,  de  die  m  diem^  those 
partiamentsmustbe  also  void  and  null. 

Oh  !  hat  some  say.  There  is  nothing  ia  the  two  acts 
of  ^Edward  liL  to  take  away  the  king's  power  of  p  roro- 
ga^on,  and  therefore  prorogation  is  good.     My  lords, 
:under  favour,  this  is  a  very  gross  mistake  ;  for,  pray  ex- 
amine the  words  of  the  act.    The  act  says,  A  jnrliament 
-dudl  be  holden  once  a  year.     Now  to  whom  can  these 
words  be  directed,  but  to  them  who  are  to  caU  a  par- 
Itament  ?  And  who  are  dicy,  but  the  kings  of  England? 
It  is  very  true,  this  does  not  take  away  the  king's  power 
'Of  proroguing  parliaments,  but  it  most  certainly  limits  it 
to  be  within  a  year.     Well  then,  bat  it  is  said  again,  if 
that  prorogation  be  null  and  void,  then  things  are  just  as 
they  were  before ;  and  therefore  the  parliament  is  sull  in 
being.       My  lords,  I  confess  there  would  be  some 
weight  in  this,  but  ibr  one  thing,  which  is,  that  »)t  one 
word  of  it  is  trae.    For  if,  when  the  king  iiad  prorogu^ 
us,  we  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  prorogation,  there  is 
an  impossibility  of  our  meeting  and  acting  any  other 
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way :  one  may  as  properly  say,  that  a  man  that  is  killed 
by  assault  is  still  alive,  because  he  was  killed  unlawfully^ 
as  that  die  parliament  is  still  alive,  because  tlie  proroga- 
tion was  unlawful.  The  next  argument  that  those  are 
reduced  to,  who  would  maintain  this  to  be  yet  a  parlia- 
ment is,  that  the  parliament  is  prorogued,  sine  die  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  king  may  call  them  again  by  proclanuition. 
In  the  first  part  of  this  proposition,  I  shall  not  only 
agree  with  them,  but  also  do  them  the  favour  to  prove, 
that  it  is  so  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  which  I  never  heard 
they  have  yet  done :  for  the  statutes  say,  That  a  parlia- 
ment shall  be  holden  once  in  a  year,  and  the  prorogaw 
tl<m  having  put  them  off  till  a  day  without  the  year,  and 
consequently  excepted  against  "by  the  law,  that  day,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  is  no  day  at  all ;  that  is,  sine  die; 
and  the  prorogation  might  as  well  have  put  them  off  till 
so  many  months  af^er  doomsday ;  and  then,  I  think,  no 
body  would  have  doubted  but  that  had  been  a  very  suf- 
ficient dissolution. 

Besides,  my  lords,  I  shall  desire  your  lordships  to 
take  notice,  that,  in  former  times,  the  usual  way  of  dis- 
solving parliaments  was,  to  dismiss  them,  sine  die ;  for 
the  king  when  he  dissolved  them,  used  to  say  no  more, 
but  that  he  desired  them  to  go  home,  till  he  sent  for 
them  again ;  which  is  a  dismission,  sine  die.  Now,  if 
there  were  forty  ways  of  dissolving  parliaments,  if 
I  can  prove  this  parliament  has  been  dissolved  by 
any  one  of  them,  I  suppose  there  is  no  great  need  of 
the  other  thirty-nine.  Another  thing  which  they  much 
iubist  upon  is,  that  they  have  found  out  a  precedent  in 
queen  Elizabeth's  time ;  when  a  parliament  was  once 
prorogued  three  days  beyond  a  year ;  in  which  I  cannot 
choose  but  observe,  that  it  is  a  very  great  confirmation  of 
the  value  and  esteem  all  people  ever  had  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  acts  of  Edward  III.  since,  from  that  time 
to  this,  there  can  but  one  precedent  be  found  for  the 
proroguing  of  parliament  above  a  year ;  and  that  was 
-ut  for  three  davs  neither.     Besides,  my  lords,  this  pre- 
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cedent  is  of  a  very  odd  kind  of  nature,  for  it  was  in  time 
of  a  very  great  plague,  when  every  body  of  a  sudden 
was  forced  to  run  away  one  from  another ;  and  so  being 
in  haste,  had  not  leisure  to  calculate  well  the  time  of 
the  propogation,  though  the  appointing  it  to  be  within 
three  xiays  of  the.  year  is  no  argument  to  me  that  their 
design  was  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  the  acts  of  par- 
liament. And  if  the  mistake  had  been  taken  notice  of 
in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  I  make  no  question  but  she 
would  have  given  a  lawful  remedy. 

Now  I  beseech  your  lordships   what  more  can  be 
drawn  from  the  shewing  this  precedent,  but  only  that 
because  once  upon  a  time  a  thing  was   done  illegally, 
therefore  your  lordships  should  do  so  again  now.  Though 
xny  lords,  under  favour,  ours  is  a  very  dii&rent  case  from 
theirs,  for  this  precedent  they  mention  was  never  taken 
notice  of;  and  all  lawyers  will  tell  you  that  a  precedent 
that  passes  sub  silentio  is  of  no  validity  at  all,  and  will 
never  be  admitted    in  any  judicial  court  where  it  is 
pleaded ;  nay,  judge  Vaughan  says  in  his  reports,  that 
in  cases  which  depend  upon  fundamental  principles, 
for  which  demonstrations  may  be  drawn,   millions  oif 
precedents  arc  to  no  purpose.     Oh !   but  say  they,  you 
must  think  prudentially  of  the  inconveniences   which 
will  follow  upon  it ;  for  if  this  be  allowed,  all  those  acts 
which  were  made  in  that  session  of  parliament  will  be 
then  void.     Whether  that  be  so  or  not,  I  shall  not  now 
examine;  but  this  I  will  pretend  to  say,  that  no  man 
ought  to  pass  for  a  prudential  person,  who  only  takes 
notice  of  the  inconveniences  o/one  side.     It  is  the  part 
of  a  wise  man  to  examine  the  inconvenience  of  both 
sides,  to  weigh  which  are  the  greatest,  and  to  be  sure  to 
avoid  them  ;  and  my  lords,  to  that  kind  of  examination 
I  willingly  submit  this  case,  for  I  presume  it  will  be 
easy  for  your  lordships  to  judge  which  of  these  two  will 
be  of  the  most  dangerous  consequence  to  the  nation ; 
either  to  allow  that  the  statutes  made  in  that  particular 
session  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time  are  void,  (which  may 
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ca$Uy  be  coofinned  by  a  lawful  paiiiamcnt,)  or  to  lay  it 
down  for  a  maxim,  that  the  kings  of  England,  by  a  par- 
ticular order  of  theirs,  have  power  to. break  all  the  hws 
of  England  when  they  please. 

And  my  lords,  with  all  the  duty  we  owe  to  his  majesty, 
it  is  no  disrespect  to  him  to  say,  that  his  majesty  is  bound 
up  by  the  laws  of  England  :  for  the  great  king  of  heaven 
and  earth,  God  Almighty  himself,  is  bound  to  his  own 
decrees ;  and  what  is  an  act  of  parliament  but  a  decree 
of  the  king,  made  in  the  most  solemn  manner  it  is  pos- 
sible for  him  to  make  it ;  that  is,  with  the  consent  of  the 
lords  and  commons.  It  is  plain  then  in  my  opinion^ 
that  we  are  no  more  a  parliament ;  and  I  humbly  conceive 
your  lordships  ought  to  give  God  thanks  for  it,  since  it  has 
dius. pleased  him  by  his  providence  to  take  you  out  of  ft 
condition  wherein  yoii  must  have  been  entirely  useless 
to  his  majesty,  to  yourselves,  and  the  whole  nation.  But 
I  do  beseech  your  lordships,  if  nothing  of  this  I  have 
urged  were  true,  what  honourable  excuse  could  be  had 
for  our  acting  again  with  the  house  of  commons,  except 
we  could  pretend  such  an  exquisite  art  of  forgetfulness 
as  to  avoid  calling  to  mind  all  that  passed  between  us 
the  last  session^  and  unless  we  could  have  also  a  faculty 
of  teaching  the  same  art  to  the  whole  nation.  What 
opinion  could  they  have  of  us,  if  it  should  happen  that 
the  very  same  men,  who  were  so  earnest  the  last  session 
for  having  the  house  of  commons  dissolved  when  there 
was  no  question  of  their  lawful  sitting,  should  be  now 
willing  to  join  with  them  again,  when  without  question 
they  are  dissolved. 

Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  to  a  king  or  a  people, 
than  that  the  laws  should  be  made  by  an  assembly,  of 
which  there  can  be  a  doubt  whether  they  have  a  power 
to  make  laws  or  no  ;  and  it  would  be  in  us  inexcusable 
if  we  should  overlook  this  danger,  since  there  is  for  it  so 
easy  a  remedy  which  the  law  requires,  and  which  all  the 
nation  longs  for. 

Vol.  1.  25 
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The  oallu^  a  new  parltament  it  is,  that  only  tan  put 
his  majesty  into  a  possibility  of  receiving  supplies,  that 
can  secure  your  lordships  the  honour  of  sitting  in  this 
house  like  peers,  and  your  being  serviceable  to  your  king 
and  country;  and  that  can  restore  to  all  the  people  of 
England  their  undoubted  rights  of  choosing  men  frequent- 
ly to  represent  their  grievances  in  parliament;  without 
this,  all  we  can  do  would  be  in  vain ;  the  nation  may  lan- 
guish a  while,  but  must  perish  at  last ;  we  should  become 
a  burthen  to  ourselves  and  a  prey  to  our  neighbours. 
My  motion  therefore  to  your  lordships  shall  he,  that  we 
humbly  address  ourselves  to  his  majesty,  and  beg  of  him 
for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  people's  sake,  to  give 
us  speedily  a  new  parliament,  that  so  we  may  unani- 
mously,  before  it  is  too  late,  use  our  utmost  endeavours 
for  hb  majesty's  service,  and  for  the  safety^  the  welfare^ 
nod  the  glory  of  the  flnglish  nation. 


COLONEL  BIRCH. 

Sk  Speech  on  the  Bill  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  lork, 
qftervmrdi  James  IL  from  the  Suecession  to  the 
Crown* 

Mr.  Speaker, 

Sir,  I  admire  to  hear  an  honourable  member  make  a 
4oubt  as  to  the  legality  of  this  bill.  Certainly,  sir,  our 
legislative  power  is  unbounded,  and  we  may  offer  to  the 
lords,  and  so  to  his  majesty,  what  bills  we  think  good. 
And  it  can  as  little  be  doubted,  that  the  legislative  power 
of  the  nation,  I^ing,  lords,  and  commons,  should  want  a 
law  to  make  laws,  or  that  any  laws  should  be  against 
what  laws  they  make,  otherways  they  cannot  be  legally 
opposed.    And  as  I  think  it  cannot  be  against  law,  so 
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neither  against  conscience,  unless  it  can  be  mdde  oitt 
ftat  we  ought  in  conscience  to  bring  in  popery.  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  hear  any  arguments  to  make  good  what 
hath  been  offered  about  expedients,  but  I  am  afraid 
when  they  come  to  be  examined  to  the  bottom,  they  will 
be  found  very  insufficient,  and  that  we  may  as  well 
think  (^  catching  a  lion  with  a  mouse-trap,  as  to  secure 
ourselves  against  popery  by  any  laws,  without  the  ex- 
clusion bill.  Have  we  not  to  do  with  a  sort  of  people 
that  cannot  be  bound  by  any  law  or  contract  whatsoever? 
Much  less  can  their  words  or  promises  be  depended  on. 
Are  they  not  under  all  the  obligations  that  can  be  ofiered 
from  the  temptations  of  this  life,  as  of  that  to  comey 
not  to  keep  faith  with  heretics,  but  to  break  it  when  it 
may  tend  to  the  promoting  of  the  catholic  cause  ?  And 
if  laws  cannot  bind  other  persons,  much  less  will  it 
princes  that  are  of  the  catholic  religion  !  Did  they  evee 
keep  any  league  or  contract  that  was  made  with  protest 
tanta  longer  than  was  necessary,  in  order  to  cut  theii^ 
throats  ?  What  use  did  the  papists  make  in  Ireland  of 
the  favours  granted  them  by  king  Charles  I  ?  Did  they 
not  make  use  of  it  to  the  destruction  of  the  protestants 
by  rising  up  in  rebellion,  and  massacreing  100,000  ?  Sir^ 
I  see  things  go  hard  against  popery ;  I  know  not  what  to 
say  to  it,  but  I  am  afraid  that  if  we  should  be  so  iofa.> 
tuated  as  to  let  it  creep  on  more  and  more  upon  us,  and 
at  last  let  it  ascend  the  throne  again,  thqt  we  shall  sooq 
have  the  same  miserable  fortune  our  fore-fathers  had 
in  queen  Mary's  days,  and  be  burnt  in  Smithfield  for 
our  indiscretion. 

Sir,  we  are  upon  a  business  of  as  great  importance  as 
ever  was  debated  within  these  walls  :  for  we  must  either 
suppress  popery,  or  be  suppressed  by  it.  For  although 
that  interest  do  not  look  so  big  as  that  of  the  protestants, 
yet  I  pkiinly  see  that  it  hath  wrought  like  a  mole  under 
ground  for  a  long  time,  and  that  it  hath  eaten  into  our 
bowels,  and  will  soon  come  to  the  vital  parts  of  the  pro- 
testant  religion,  and  destroy  it  too,  if  great  care  be  net 
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token,  and  th|it  speedily*  I  hear  some  say  that  oar 
cares  are  needless  at  this  time,  because  the  king  may 
outlive  the  duke ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  there  is  no 
need  of  law$  against  pof>ery  uutU  we  see  whether  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  make  use  of  them  or  no.  But  they  do 
not  tell  us  how  we  should,  be  sure  then  to  obtain  them. 
I  must  confess,  such  ar^ments  are  so  far  from  weighing 
with  me,  as  thait  they  inorease  my  fears,  because  it  dis« 
eovera  a  strange,  easy,  careless,  indifferent  humour 
among  us  protestants*  Must  our  lives,  liberties,  and 
religion  depend  upon  may-be's?  I  hope  it  is  not 
come  to  that  yet.  1  am  sure  it  will  not  copyist  wbfa  the 
prudence  of  this  assembly  to  leave  it  so,  but  rather  to  en« 
deavour  to  settle  this  matter  upon  such  a  foundation  as 
may  (with  as  much  probability  as  human  things  are  ca« 
pable  of)  secure  us.  I  am  of  an  opinion  that  suchaae^gine 
may  be  contrived  as  should  give  such  a  whirl  to  the  popish 
interest,  as  that  it  should  never  rise  up  against  us  agaiD« 
I  know  of  no  difficulty  but  the  same  which  happened 
to  ArcUmedes — where  to  fix  it.  And  I  am  not  altogether 
at  a  loss  for  that  neither ;  for  so  long  as  we  have  a  good 
king,  I  will  not  despair.  And,  sir,  I  cannot  fear  any  of 
those  things  that  are  objected  against  this  bill,  that  it  is 
against  law,  and  therefore  will  occasion  a  civil  war. 
For  ray  part  I  never  will  fear  a  civil  war  in  favour  of 
idolatry,  especially  when  we  have  gotten  a  law  on  our 
^e  to  defend  our  religion.  Therefore  I  mo?e  you  that 
the  bill  may  be' brought  in. 
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MR.  BOSCAWEN. 

Mr.  Boscawen^s  Speech  on  the  same  Question. 

Mr.  Speaker, 

Have   not  the  papists  always  proceeded  against  the 
protestants  with  a  barbarity  surmounting  the  worst  of 
heathens  ?  and  must  we  be  so  mighty  careful  how  we 
proceed  to  hinder  them  from  ruling  over  us,  as  that  we 
must  stumble  at  ^very  straw,  and  be  afraid  of  every 
bush  f  a  man  that  is  in  an  house  that  is  on  fire,  will  leap 
o«t  of  a  window,  rather  than  be  burnt.     I  do  admire 
how  any  person  that  doth  know  with  what  treachery  and 
iohomanity  the  papists  behaved  themselves  in  the  mas- 
sacres of  Piedmont,  Paris,  and  Ireland ;  their  cruelties 
in  queen  Mary's  days,  lately  on  sir  Edmundbury  God- 
fifey,  and  what  they  had  designed  against  the  king,  and 
aB  of  us,  can  offer  any  thing  to  delay,  much  more  to 
hbder,  what  is  so  precisely  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
king  uid  kingdom ;  especially,  seeing  in  this  we  shall 
do  nothing  but  what  may  be  justified  by  many  laws  and 
precedents ;  and  if  there  were  none,  of  which  I  know 
there  are  a  great  many  that  are  liable  to  no  objection ; 
yet  I  take  it,  that  the  law  of  nature  and  self  preserva* 
ti(Mi  would  afford  us  sufficient  arguments.    I  think  the 
sun  is  not  more  visible  at  noon-day,  than  that  the  pa- 
pists have  a  design  to  extirpate  our  religion,  and  that 
they  have  done  great  things  in  order  thereto,  even  now 
while  we  live  under  the  government  of  a  protestant 
king,  by  some  invisible  power  that  hath  strangely  acted 
its  part  m  favour  of  that  interest,  in  all  our  councils 
and  leacrfotions  in  aSisiirs  of  greatest  importance  ;  and 
it  is  as  plain  that  this  is  so,  because  there  is  a  popish 
Successor,  and  that  their  interest  will  never  decline  as 
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long  as  there  is  such  a  successor,  and  the  hope  of  a 
popish  king.  And  now,  that  by  the  watchful  providence 
of  God,  these  things  have  been  made  so  plain  to  us,  is 
it  not  strange,  that  any  man  should  go  about  to  persuade 
us  to  be  so  neglectful  and  inconsiderate,  as  to  sit  stUl 
and  look  on,  while  the  papists  are  putting  their  chains 
about  our  arms,  and  ropes  about  our   necks?  which 
must  be  the  consequence  of  permitting  a  popish  king  to 
ascend  the  throne,  against  which  there  can  be  no  law  to 
secure  us  but  this.     In  Edward  the  Sixth's,  and  queen 
Mary's  and  queen  Elizabeth's  days,  was  not  the  religion 
of  the  prince,  the  religion  of  the  nation  ?  Did  not  most 
of  the  privy  counsellors,  and  great  ministers  of  state, 
and  some  bishops  too,  change  with  the  times  ?  Is  it  not 
customary  for  great  men  to  insinuate  and  flatter  their 
princes,  by  being  of  their  religion  ?  On  what  must  wc 
g^round  our  hopes  of  security  in  such  a  case  ?  on  no- 
thing, sir,  but  on  a  civil  war ;  which  such  a  prince  must 
certainly  occasion  :  but  I  do  not  fear  it  from  this  bill, 
but  rather  think  it  the  only  way  to  prevent  it ;  not  doubt- 
ing  but  that  there  will  be  people  enough  that  will  give 
obedience  to  it,  sufficient  to  execute  the  law  on  such  as 
may  be  refractorj%  if  any,   which  can  only  be  papists, 
and  such  as  may'  be  popishly  affected.     The  objection 
as  to  a  civil  war,  and  disobedience  to  this  law,  may  as 
well  be  made  against  any  other  severe  law  that  we  may 
attempt  to  make  against  papists ;  and  must  we,  there- 
fore, let  them  all  alone  ?  I  hope  we  shall  not  be  so  incon- 
siderate ;  but  as  we  have  discovered  that  their  weapons 
are  near  our  throats,  so  we  shall  not  acquiesce  in  any 
thing  less  than  what  may  secure  us  ;  that  so,  if  possible, 
we  may  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  such  a  bloody,  merci- 
less people,  which  must  infallibly  be  the  consequence  of 
having  a  popish  king. 

And,  sir,  as  we  have  much  to  say  for  tl^  having  of 
this  bill,  so  we  have  as  much,  for  not  having  our  time  lost 
by  going  into  a  committee  at  this  time  about  it.  When 
the  bill  is  brought  in,  there  nill  be  time  enough  to  he?r 
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of  Other  expedients^  if  any  member  will  then  offer  any, 
of  which  they  will  now  have  time  to  consider ;  that  so 
they  may  be  offered  particularly,  and  not  only  in  gene- 
ral :  for  it  doth  not  consist  with  the  gravity  of  the  house, 
that  they  should  be  put  out  of  the  method  they  are 
most  inclined  to,  without  good  cause.  I  am  afraid  there 
can  be  no  expedient  offered  in  this  case,  that  can  be 
sufficient,  unless  such  as  may  shake  the  throne  as  to  all 
future  kings :  and  I  hope  we  shall  be  cautious  how  we 
enter  into  any  such  debate :  for  if  you  should,  you  may 
be  sure  your  enemies  will  take  advantage  thereof,  and 
therefore  I  am  rather  for  the  bill. 

SIR  LEOLINE  JENKINS, 

fjfn  ewinent  Civilian  and  SiatJiaTnan^) 

Vh&  born  inGlamorgaBshirey  in  1623,  and  died  1685.  He  was  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  principal 
of  Jesus  College. 


Sir  Leoline  Jenkinses  Speech^  on  the  same. 

Mr.  Speaker, 

I  H  AFE  spent  much  of  my  time  in  studying  the  laws  of 
this  land ;  and  I  pretend  to  know  something  of  the  laws 
of  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  of  our  own :  and  I  have, 
upon  this  occasion,  well  considered  of  them,  but  cannot 
(md  how  we  can  justify  the  passing  of  this  bill,  though 
much  against  it. 

First,  I  think  it  is  contrary  to  natural  justice,  that  we 
should  proceed  to  condemnation,  net  only  before  con* 
viction,  but  before  we  have  heard  the  party,  or  examin- 
ed any  witnesses  aboi^t  him;  I  am  sure,  none  in  his 
defence ;  and  to  do  this,  by  making  a  new  law  on  pur- 
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pose  when  you  have  old  laws  in  being,  tl^at  have  ap. 
pointed  a  punishment  to  his  crime,  I  humbly  conceive  is 
very  severe,  and  contrary  to  the  usual  proceedings  of 
this  house,  and  the  birth-right  of  every  Englishman. 

Secondly,  I  think  it  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  our 
religion,  that  we  should  dispossess  a  man  of  his  right, 
because  he  differs  in  point  of  faith ;  for  it  is  not  agreed 
by  all,  that  dominion  is  founded  in  grace.  For  my  part, 
I  think  there  is  more  of  popery  in  this  bill  than  there  can 
possibly  be  in  the  nation  without  it ;  for  none  but  papists 
and  fifdi  n^onarchy  men,  did  ever  go  about  to  disinherit 
men  for  their  religion. 

Thirdly,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  king^  of  England 
have  their  right  from  God  alone,  and  that  no  power  on 
earth  can  deprive  them  of  it ;  and  I  hope  this  house 
will  not  attempt  to  do  any  thing  which  is  so  precisely 
contrary,  not  only  to  the  law  of  God,  but  the  law  of  the 
land  too.  For  if  this  bill  should  pass,  it  would  change 
the  essence  of  the  monarchy,  and  make  the  crown  elec- 
live :  for  by  the  same  reason  that  this  parliament  may 
disinherit  this  prince  for  his  religion,  other  parliaments 
may  disinherit  another,  upon  some  other  pretence  which 
they  may  suggest ;  and  so  consequently,  by  such  exclu- 
sions,  elect  whom  they  please. 

Fourthly,  it  is  against  the  oath  of  allegiance,  taken 
in  its  own  sense,  without  Jesuitical  evasions :  for  by  bind- 
ing all  persons  to  the  king,  his  heirs  and  successors,  the 
duke,  as  presumptive  heir,  must  be  understood;  and 
I  am  of  opinion  it  cannot  be  dispensed  withal.  Sir,  I 
will  be  very  cautious  how  I  dispute  the  power  of  parlia- 
ments. I  know  the  legislative  power  is  very  great,  and 
it  ought  to  be  so :  but  yet  I  am  of  opinion  that  parlia- 
ments cannot  disinherit  the  heir  of  the  crown,  and  that 
if  such  an  act  should  pass,  it  would  be  invalid  in  itself; 
and  therefore  I  hope  it  will  not  seem  strange,  that  I 
should  offer  my  judgment  against  this  bill,  while  it  is  in 
debate,  in  which  1  think  1  do  that  which  is  my  duty,  as 
a  member  of  this  house. 
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Heniy  IV.  of  France,  was  aprotestant;  his  people 
most  papists,  who  used  some  endeavours  to  prevent  his 
coming  to  the  crown ;  but  when  they  found  they  were 
not  like  to  perfect  their  design,  without  occasioning  a 
civil  war,  they  desisted,  concUidingthata  civil  war  would 
probably  bring  on  them  more  misery  Aan  a  Icing  of  a 
different  religion;  and  therefore  submitted.  Sir,  I  hope 
we  shall  not  permit  our  passion  to  guide  us  instead  of 
reason^  and  therefore  •  I  humbly  move  you  to  throw  out 
die  bill. 

MR.  HAMPDEN. 

The  author  of  the  following  speech  was,  I  believej  the  son  of  the 
famous  Hampden. 


Mr.  HampderCs  Speech  in  Reply. 
Mr.  Speaker, 

Sis,  I  do  t)ot  understand  how  it  can  be  construed,  be« 
cause  we  go  about  to  disinherit  the  duke,  that  there* 
fore  it  must  be  for  his  religion.  For  my  part,  I  do 
approve  of  the  bill ;  but  it  is  because  the  opinions  and 
principles  of  the  papists  tend  to  the  alteration  of  the 
gavemment  and  religion  of  this  nation ;  and  the  intro« 
ducing  instead  thereof,  superstition  and  idolatry,  and  a 
foreign  arbitrary  power.  If  it  were  not  for  that,  I  am 
apt  to  think,  the  duke's  being  a  papist  would  not  be 
thought  a  suficient  cause  for  this  house  to  spend  time 
about  this  bill.  And  I  cannot  see  the  danger  of  reducing 
die  government  to  be  elective  by  it ;  for  why  should  wc 
presume  tliat  any  thing  but  the  like  cause  should  have 
the  like  effect  ?  Though  the  succession  of  the  cro\vn  hath 
been  formerly  often  changed  by  acts  of  parliament ;  yet 
Vol.  I.  26 
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hitherto  it  hath  not  made  the  crown  etective.    And  vhy 
nust  we  fear  it  now  ?  Neither  do  I  apprehend  that  the 
passing^  of  this  bill  is  contrary  to  natural  justice,  because 
we  ha\"e  not  heard  what  the  duke  hath  to  say  for  bim» 
lielf.     The  precedents  that  might  be  offered  to  rvake  out, 
Ihat  the  parliaments  have,  when  they  thought  good,  con- 
demned persons  by  bill,  are  numerous,  and  without  any 
*  hearing  too.     But  if  there  were  none,  to  doubt  die 
power  of  the  legislative  authority  of  the  nation  in  that 
or  any  other  case,  is  to  suppose  such  a  weakness  in 
our  government,  so  inconsistent  with  the  prudence  of 
our  ancestors,  and  common  reason,  as  cannot  well  be 
imagined.     And  I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  do  any 
such  strange  thing  neither,  but  what  would  be  done  in 
other  countries  upon  the  like  occasion ;  but  do  believe, 
that  if  the  dauphin  of  France,  or  the  infant  of  Spain 
were  protestants,  and  had,  for  near  twenty  years  toge- 
ther, endeavoured  the  setting  up  of  another  interest  and 
religion,  contrary  to  the  interest  of  those  kings  and  the 
catholic  religion  ;  especially  if  such  endeavours  had  been 
accompanied  with  such  success  as  here,  and  those  na- 
tions had  been  so  often  by  such  means  reduced  so  near 
to  ruin^as  we  have  been  by  divisions,  tolerations,  burn- 
ings, plots,  and  sham-plots  at  home,  and  by  wars  and 
foreign  alliances,  over-ruled  in  their  favour,   abroad; 
but  that  they  would  have  been  more  impatient  than  we 
have  been  for  this  remedy.     And,  for  my  own  part,  I 
cannot  but  admire  more  at  the  long  delay  there  hath 
been,  in  seeking  out  a  remedy  against  this  great  evil, 
than  at  our  offering  at  this  bill.  .  For,  notwithstanding 
what  hath  been  said,  I  cannot  think  our  danger  so  ce. 
mote  or  uncertain  as  some  would  suppose  it.     Can  the 
king  be  safe,  so  long  as  the  papists  know  that  there  is 
nothing  but  his  life  stands  in  their  way,  of  having  a  king 
to  their  mind  ?  which  is  the  only  thing  they  want,  to  go 
on  with  their  designs,  and  to  accomplish  their  expecta- 
tions.    Will  it  then  be  an  e^y  thing  to  withstand  such 
im  entagcd,  barbarous  people  2  The  more  iatee  and  un» 
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Boaaoaablt  their  rel^^Um  is»  the  more  crucky  wiU  be 
necessary  to  eataUish  it.  Can  it  be  imagined  we  shall 
not  pay  severely  for  having  shed  so  much  blood  of  tlyeir 
martyrs,  as  they  call  them,  and  for  haviag  enjoyed  their 
holy  church  land  so  long  ?  Or  that  they  will  not  do  all 
that  they  shall  think  necessary  to  secure  an  entire  and 
quiet  possession  to  themselves?  For  my  own  part,  I 
cannot  imagine  that  the  pride  of  those  churchmen  will  « 
be  satisfied  with  any  thing  less  than  an  utter  ruin  and 
extirpation  of  us  and  our  posterities.  And  I  think  that 
nothing  can  save  us  but  this  exclusion  bill ;  and  there* 
fi>re  I  humbly  move  you  to  appoint  a  speedy  day  for  a 
second  reading* 


LORD  WILLIAM  RUSSELL, 

(Who  ia  generaUy  looked  ufion  om  one  qf  the  great  martyrs  ofEngUih 

Hberty.J 

Wat  bom  1641,  and  beheaded  1683,  on  the  saiihe  charge  of  treaaoo 
on  which  Algernon  Sidney  waa-alio  condemned  lo  suffer  death* 


Lord  JFiUiam  RusseWi  Speech  agaimt  a  PopUfi 
Successor. 

Mn  Speaker, 

If  ever  there  should  happen  in  this  nation  any  such 
change,  as  that  I  should  not  have  liberty  to  live  a  pro* 
testant,  I  am  resolved  to  die  one ;  and  therefore  would 
not  willingly  have  the  hands  of  our  enemies  strengthen* 
ed^  as  I  suppose  they  would  be,  if  we  should  give  money 
while  we  are  sure  it  .must  go  to  the  hands  of  the  duke's 
creatures.  Doth  not  the  duke's  interest  endanger  the 
king's  life?  And  are  not  our  lives  and  fortunes  in  danger 
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to  be  swallowed  up  by  his  power  ?  And  shall  we  yet 
make  them  stronger  by  puttmg  money  into  their  han^? 
No,  sir  !  they  are  too  strong  already ;  but  whenever  lus 
majesty  shall  be  pleased  to  free  us  of  the  danger  of  a 
popish  successor,  and  remove  from  his  council  and  places 
of  trust,  all  those  that  are  for  his  interest ;  (because  there 
can  be  no  distinction  made  between  the  duke's  interest 
and  popish)  then,  sir,  I  will  conclude,  that  what  money 
we  shall  give,  will  be  disposed  of  according  to  his  ma- 
jesty ^s  own  royal  pleasure,  and  for  the  true  protestant 
interest.  And  I  shall  be  ready  to  give  all  1  have  in  the 
^vorld,  if  his  majesty  should  have  occasion  for  it;  but 
in  the  mean  time,  I  pray,  sir,  let  us  not  endeavour  to 
destroy  ourselves,  by  our  own  hands.  If  we  may  not 
be  so  happy  as  to  better  the  condition  of  the  nation,  I 
pray,  sir,  let  us  not  make  it  worse.  And,  until  the  king 
shall  be  pleased  to  give  us  encouragement  to  express 
our  duty  and  loyalty  to  him,  by  giving  him  money,  kt 
us  do  it  by  making  an  address. 


EARL  OF  CAERNARVON. 

The  account  of  this  speech  is  singular  enough.  '<  Among  the  speakers 
on  this  occasion  was  the  earl  of  Caernarvon,  who  is  said  never  to 
have  spoken  before  ;  but  having  been  heated  with  vine,  and  rallied 
by  the  duke  of  Buckingham  on  his  never  speaking,  he  said  he  would 
speak  that  very  afternoon  ;  and  this  having  produced  some  wager 
between  them,  he  went  into  the  house  with  a  resolution  to  speak 
on  any  subject  that  should  offer  itself.  He  accordingly  stood  upy 
and  delivered  himself  to  the  foUowbg  effect.'* 


The  Earl  of  Caernarvon^ ^  Speech  on  the  Impeachment  of 
Lord  Danby. 

My  Lords^ 

I  uKDERSTANn  but  little  of  Latin,  but  a  good  deal  of 
English,  and  not  a  little  of  the  English  history  ;  from 
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which  I  have  learnt  the  mischiefd  of  such  kind  of  pro- 
secutions as  these,  and  the  ill  fate  of  the  prosecutors. 
I  could  bring  many  instances,  and  those  very  ancient^ 
but,  my  lords,  1  shall  go  no  farther  back  than  the  latter 
end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign :  at  which  time  the  earl 
of  Essex  was  run  down  by  sir  Walter  Rawleigh.  My 
lord  Bacon,  he  ran  down  sir  Walter  Rawleigh ;  and  your 
lordships  know  what  became  of  my  lord  Bacon.  The 
duke  of  Buckingham,  he  ran  down  my  lord  Bacon ;  and 
rour  lordships  know  what  happened  to  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards  earl  of 
Strafford,  ran  down  the  duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  you 
all  know  what  became  of  him.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  he  ran 
down  the  earl  of  Strafford ;  and  your  lordships  know 
what  became  of  sir  Henry  Vane.  Chancellor  Hyde, 
he  ran  down  sir  Henry  Vane ;  and  your  lordships  know 
what  became  of  the  chancellor.  Sir  Thomas  Osbom, 
now  earl  (^  Danby,  ran  down  chancellor  Hyde;  but 
what  will  become  of  the  earl  of  Danby,  your  lordships 
best  can  tell.  But  let  me  see  that  man  that  dare  run 
the  earl  of  Danby  down,  and  we  shall  soon  see  what  will  ' 
become  of  him. 

[This  being  pronounced  with  a  remarkable  huroouc 
and  tone,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  both  surprised  and 
disappointed,  after  his  way,  cried  out,  The  man  is  in- 
spired !  and  claret  has  done  the  business.] 


ANTHONY  ASHLEY  COOPER. 


Wat  bom  at  Wintxirti,  in  Dorsetshire,  in  1 62 1,  and  died  1683.  Iw 
1640,  he  was  chosen  member  for  Tewksbury.  In  1672,  he  wan 
created  earl  of  Shaftesbury^  and  appointed  lord  chancellor.  This 
office  he  did  not  long  retain^  aa  he  was  a  man  of  fiery  passions,  tur- 
bulenty  violent,  and  self-willed ;  and  ^was  constantly  oppodng  the 
schemes  and  measures  of  whatever  party  he  was  connected  with  • 
He  is  the  person  described  by  Dryden  under  the  character  of  Achi- 
topbel.  There  is  aii  instance  recorded  of  his  great  sagacity,  which 
carries  the  firvfiMk  ifnrif  of  common  sense  as  &r  aa  it  can  go.  It  is 
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said  that  he  bad  been  le  cEbe'vrttb  UAj  CkfendoQ  and  her  daeg^, 
¥rho  was  at  that  time  privately  marned  to  the  duke  of  York ;  and 
as  he  returned  home  with  another  nobleman  who  had  accompa- 
nied  him,  he  suddenly  turned  to  him,  end  saidy  «*  Depend  upon 
it,  the  duke  has  married  Hyde's  daughter.*'  His  companion  conk! 
not  comprehend  what  he  meant ;  but  on  explaining  himself,  be 
said,  (<  Her  mother  behaved  to  her  with  an  attention  and  a  marked 
respect,  that  is  impossible  to  account  for  in  any  other  way ;  and 
I  am  sure  of  it."  This  shortly  afterwards  proved  to  be  the  case. 
The  celebrated  author  of  The  Characteristics  was  hb  grandson. 


Lord  Shaftesbury's  Speech  on  the  State  of  the  Nation, 

My  Lords, 

In  this  great  debate  concerning  the  king's  speech,  the 
sad  state  and  condition  we  are  in,  and  the  remedies 
thereof,  I  have  offered  you  my  opinicm ;  and  many  lords 
have  spoken  admii^bly  well  to  it^  with  great  freedom  and 
plainness,  as  the  case  requires.  Give  me  leave  to  offer 
you  some  few  words,  in  answer  to  two  or  three  of  my 
lords  of  the  earPs  bench,  that  have  maintained  the  con- 
trary opinion.  JMy  lord,  near  me,  hath  told  your  lord- 
ships, that  the  precedent  of  Henry  IV.  that  I  offered  to 
you,  (who  was  a  wise  and  magnanimous  prince,  yet, 
upon  tile  addresses  of  his  parliament,  put  away  great 
part  of  his  family  and  council  at  one  time,)  is  no  proper 
instance ;  because  he  was  an  usurper,  and  had  an  ill 
title,  and  was  bound  to  please  the  peojde.  My  lords, 
I  meddle  not  with  his  title ;  I  am  sUre  our  king  has 
a  very  undoubted  one  :  but  this,  ray  lords,  you  must  al- 
low ;  that  that  wise  prince,  having  need  of  the  people, 
knew  no  better  way  to  please  them,  and  to  create  a  good 
understanding  between  them  and  him,  than  to  put  away 
from  court  and  council,  those  that  were  unacceptable  to 
them.  If  our  king  hath  the  same  necessity  to  please 
the  people,  (though  not  the  want  of  a  title,)  yet  the  pre- 
cedent holds  good,  That  a  wise  prince,  when  he  hath 
need  of  his  people,  will  rather  part  M*ith  his  family  and 
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oumsolkies,  dnn  displease  them.  Mr  lords^  this  noble 
lord,  near  me,  hath  found  fault  with  that  precedent, 
which  he  supposes  I  o£kred  your  lordships  concerning 
tbe  chai^g;eable  ladies  at  court ;  but  I  remember  no  such 
tlong,  I  sa^d.  But  if  I  must  speak  of  them,  I  shall  saj 
as  the  prophet  did  to  king  Saul :  What  means,  the  bleat* 
ing  of  this  kind  of  cattle  f  And  I  iiope  the  king  will 
make  me  the  same  answer :  That  he  preserves  them  for 
sacrifice,  and  means  to  deliver  them  up  to  please  his 
people.  For  there  must  be,  in  plain  English,  a  change ; 
ve  must  neither  have  popish  wife,  nor  popish  favourite, 
nor  popbh  mistress,  nor  popish  counsellor  at  court,  nor 
my  new  convert.  What  I  spoke,  was  about  another 
lady,  that  belongs  not  to  the  court ;  but,  like  Sempro* 
nia,  in  Catiline^s  conspiracy,  does  more  mischief -than 
Cethegus.  In  this  time  of  distress,  I  could  humbly  ad- 
vise our  prince  would  take  the  same  course  that  the 
duke  of  Savoy  did,  to  suffer  neither  strangers  nor  am* 
bassadors  to  stay  above  some  few  weeks  in  this  country : 
for  all  the  strangers  and  ambassadors  here,  have  served 
the  plot  and  design  against  us ;  I  am  sure  they  have  no 
tie  to  be  for  us.  But,  my  lords,  what  I  rose  to  speak  to 
was,  more  especially,  to  my  lord  of  the  earl's  bench,  that 
ipoke  last,  and  sits  behind  me;  who,  as  he  has  the 
greatest  ii^uence  in  our  present  councils,  so  he  hath  let 
fall  to  you  the  very  root  of  the  matter,  and  the  hinges 
upon  which  all  turns.  He  tells  you,  that  the  house  of 
commons  have  lately  made  offers  to  the  king,  and  he  won. 
ders  we  do  not  accept  the  king's  answer  to  them,  before 
we  enter  into  so  hot  and  high  debates.  He  tells  you,  if 
tbe  king  be  assured  of  supplies,  we  cannot  doubt  of  his 
compliance  in  this,  and  all  we  can  ask.  For  otherwise 
the  king  should  fall  into  that,  which  is  the  worst  condi* 
tion  of  a  prince,  to  have  his  people  have  no  confidence 
in  him.  My  lords,  this  is  that  I  know  they  would  put 
the  king  upon ;  and  this  is  that  we  must  be  ruined  by, 
if  we  may  not  with  freedom  and  plainness  open  our  case. 
My  lords,  it  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  say,  that  we  cannot 
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trust  the  kingt  and  that  ive' have  been  deoeived  so  often 
that  we'  see  plainly  the  apprehensions  of  discontent  in 
the  people,  b  no  argument  at  coart.  And,  though  our 
prince  be  iii  himself  an  excellent  person,  that  the  peo|^e 
have  the  greatest  inclination  imaginable.to  love ;  yet  we 
may  say,  he  is  such  a  one,  as  no  story  affords  us  a  pa- 
rallel of.  How  plain,  and  how  many  are  the  proofs  of 
the  designs  to  murder  him  !  How  little  is  he  apprehen- 
sive of  it*  The  transactions  between  hum  and  his  bro- 
ther  are  admirable  and  incomprehensible.  ;  His  brother's 
being  early  known  to  aim  at  the  crown,  before  his  ma- 
jesty's restoration  to  this  kingdom  :  this  match  with  the 
Portugal  lady,  not  like  to  have  childi'en,  contrived  by  the 
duke's  father-in-law ;  and  no  sooner  effected,  but  the 
duke  and  his  party  made  proclamadoifs  to  the  world, 
that  we  are  like  to  have  no  children ;  but  that  he  must  be 
the  certain  heir.  He  takes  his  seat  in  parliament  as 
prince  of  Wales,  his  guards  about  him ;  the  princess  lodg- 
ing at  Whitehall,  his  guards  upon  the  same  floor,  with- 
out any  interposition  between  him  and  the  king  ;  so  that 
the  king  was  in  his  liands,  and  in  his  iM>wer  every  night : 
all  offices  and  preferments  being  bestowed  by  him,  not 
a  bishop  made  without  him.  This  prince  changes  his 
religion  to  make  himself  a  party  ;  and  such  a  party,  that 
his  brother  must  be  sure  to  die,  and  be  made  away, 
to  make  room  for  him.  Nothing  could  preserve  him, 
but  that  which  I  hope  he  will  never  do ;  give  greater 
earnest  to  that  wicked  party  than  his  brotlier  could: 
and,  aftor  all,  the  plot  breaks  out  plainly  headed  by  tlie 
duke,  his  interest,  and  his  design.  How  the  king  has 
behaved  himself  ever  since  the  breaking  out  of  it,  the 
world  knows ;  we  have  CKpected  every  hour,  that  the 
court  should  jo'm  with  the  duke  fCgainst  us :  and  it  is 
evident,  more  has  been  done  to  make  the  plot  a  presby- 
terian  plot,  than  to  discover  it.  The  prorogations,  the 
dissolutions,  the  cutting  short  of  parliaments,  not  suffer- 
ing  them  to  have  time  or  opportunity  to  look  into  any 
thing ;  have  shewed  what  reason  we  have  to  confide  in 
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this  court*    We  aie  now  comd  to  a  parliament  again ;  but 
bj  what  fate  jor  council,  for  mf  part,  I  cannot  guess  ; 
neither  do  I  understand  the  riddle  of  it..    The  dukb.ia 
quitted  and  Mnt  away;  the. house  of. commons  have 
brought  up  a  bill  to'diaafale  him  of  the  crown  ;jandl 
think  they  are  to  far  extremely  in  the  right ;  buty^sur  lordf 
ships  are  wiser  than  I,  and  have  rejected  it ;  yet  you  have 
thought  fit,  and  the  jking  himself  hath  made  the  propo*^ 
sition,  to  make  such  expedients  as  shall:  render  himr.but 
a  nominal  prince.     In  the   mean  while,  where  is  this 
duke,  that  the  king  and  both  lioases  have  declared.unaf 
nimously  thus  dangerous  ?     .Why«  he  is.in  Scoiiland  naisA 
ing  forces  upon  the  terra  \firtna^  that  can  enter  dry.  foot 
upoa  JUS,  without  hazard  of  wind  or  seas  ;  the.  very  piaiafi 
he  should  be  in  to^naise/a  party  to  be  ready,  when.frdia 
hence  he  shall  heisre  notice.     So  that  ttus  being,  ttffe 
case,  where  is  the  trust  ?-  We  all  ttunk  the. business  is^so 
ripe,  that  they  have  the  garriwns,  the  ^ms,  amnnfonii 
tion,  the  seas,  and  isoldidy,  all  in  their  hands ;  th^ 
want  but  one  good  sum  of  money  to  set  up  andcrdwn 
the  work,  and  then  they  have  no  fiurther  need  ;6f<  tine 
people  ;  and,  I  believe,  whether  they  are  pleased:  or  oci, 
will  be  no  great  trouble  to  them.     My  lords,  1  hesir  of 
a  bargain  in  the'  house  of  commons,  an  address  made  ; 
and  must  boldly  say  it,  and  plainly,  that  the  nation 'ib 
betn^ed,  if,  upon  any  terms,  we  part  with  our  money^ 
till  we  are  sure  the  king  is  ours ;  have  what  laws  you 
will,  and  what  conditions  you  will,  they  will  be  of  ho 
use  but  waste  paper,  before   Easter,  if  the  court  has 
money  to  set  up  for  popery  and  arbitrary,  designs  in  the 
mean  time.     On  the  other  hand,  give  me  leave  to  teU 
your  lordships,  the  king  has  no  reason  to  distrust  his 
people  ;  no  man  can  go  home  and  say,  that  if  the  king 
complies  with  his  people,  they  will  do  nothing  for  him, 
but  tear  all  up  from  him.     We  want  a  government,  and 
we  want  a  prince  that  we  may  trust,  even  with  the 
spending  half  our  annual  revenues  for  .some  time,  for 
the  {Hicservation  of  these  nations.    The  growiitg  great- 
Vol.   I.  27 
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neas  of  the  French  cannot  be  stopped  with  a  little  ex- 
pence,  nor  without  a  real  ami  hearty  union  of  the  king 
and  his  people.  ' 

It  was  never  known  in  En^and,  that  our  princes 
wanted  suj^plies,  either  for  their  foreign,  designs  or  their 
pleasures ;  nothing  ever  shut  our  English  purses,  but 
the  fears  of  having  our  money  used  ag^n^  us.  The 
hour  that  the  king  shall  satisfy  the  people,  that  what  we 
give  is  not  to  make  us  slaves  and  papists,  he  may  have 
whatever  he  will ;  and  this  your  lond^ips  know,  and  all 
mankind  that  know  us  ;  therefore,  let  me  plainly  tell 
your  lordships,  the  arguments  the  present  ministers  use 
are  to  destroy  the  king,  not  to  preserve  him  :  for,  if  the 
kihg  will  first  see  what  we  will  do  for  him,  it  is  impos- 
sible, if  we  are  in  our  senses,  we  should  do  any  tlnng. 
But,  if  he  will  first  shew  that  he  is  entirely  ours,  that  he 
weds  the  interest  and  religion  of  the  nation,  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossiUe  fae  should  want  any  thing  he  can  ask, 
or  we  can  give.  But  I  plainly  see  how  the  argument 
Mill  be  used :  Sir,  they  will  do  nothing  for  you ;  what 
should  you  do  with  these  men  ?  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  am  bold  to  say.  Sir,-  you  may  have  any  thing  of  this 
^liiament ;  put  away  these  men,  change  your  principles, 
change  your  court,  and  be  yourself  again  ;  for  the  king 
himself  may  have  any  thing  of  us.  My  lords,  if  I  have 
Jbeen  too  plain,  I  beg  your  pardons ;  I  thought  it  the 
doty  of  a  true-born  Englishman,  at  this  time,  to  speak 
plainly  or  never.  I  am  sure  I  mean  well ;  and  if  anj 
mtan  can  answer  and  oppose  reason  to  what  I  alledge,  I 
beg  tihat  he  would  do  it ;  for  I  do  not  desire  or  prqxM 
any  question  merely  for  talking  sake.  I  beg  this  debate 
may  last  some  days,  and  that  we  may  go  to  the  veiy 
bottom  of  the  matter,  and  see  whether  these  things  are 
.80  or  no,  and  what  cure  there  is  for  the  evil  that  we  are 
in  ;  and  then  the  result  of  our  debates  may  produce  some 
proper  question.  However,  we  know  who  hears ;  and  I 
am  g^d  of  this,  thatyour  lordships  have  dealt  so  honour- 
ably aod  so  clearly  in  the  king's  presence  and  hearing, 
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that  he  cannot  say  he  wants  a  right  state  of  thmg9 :  far 
liath  it  before  him,  and  may  take  council  as  he  thinks 
fit. 


SIR  FRANCIS  WINNINGTQN. 

Ms  Speech  an  the  Pension  BUh 
Mr*  Speaker, 

Sir,  the  last  house  of  commons  being  sensible  bow 
Barrowly  this  nation  escaped  being  ruined  by  a  sort  of 
monsters,  called  pensioners,  which  sate  in  the  late  Icffig 
parliament,  had  entered  into  a  consideration  how  to 
prevent  the  like  from  coming  into  future  parliaments ; 
and  in  order  thereto,  resolved,  that  they  would  severely 
chastise  some  of  those  that  had  been  guilty,  and  make 
die  best  laws  they  could  to  prevent  the  like  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  and  {or  that  purpose  a  committee  was  appointed, 
of  which  Mr.  Serjeant  GregcMy,  now  judge  Gregory, 
was  chairman,  by  which  many  papers  relating  to  that 
affair  came  to  his  hands.  Sir,  I  think  it  a  business  of  so 
great  importance,  that  it  never  ought  to  be  forgotten, 
nor  the  prosecution  of  it  deferred.  I  have  often  heard 
that  England  can  never  be  destroyed  but  by  itself :  to 
have  such  parliaments  was  the  most  likely  way  that 
ever  yet  was  invented*  I  remember  a  great  lawyer 
said  in  this  house,  when  it  was  debated  in  the  last 
parliament,  that  it  was  treason ;  and  he  gave  many  learned 
arguments  to  make  it  out*  Whether  it  be  so  or  no, 
I  will  not  now  offer  to  debate ;  but  I  think,  that  for 
those  that  are  the  legislators  of  the  nation  to  take  bribes, 
to  undermine  the  laws  and  government  of  this  nation, 
that  they  ought  to  be  chastised  as  traitors.  It  was  my 
fortune  to  sit  here  a  little  while  m  the  long  parliament 


Idid  tfbEt^rVe  thiiitaU  those  tfaathaii  pensioosi.  and  moftt 
of  those  that  had  qffic»;  voted  all  of.  a  side,  as  they 
were  directed  by   some  great  officer,  as  exactly  as  if 
their  business  in  this  house  had  been  to  preserve  their 
pensions  and  offices,  and  uQt  to  make  laws  for  the   good 
of  them  that  sent  them  here.     How  such  persons  could 
any  way  be  useful  for  the  support  of  the  government,  by 
preserving  a  fair  understanding  between  the  king  and 
his  people  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  how  dangerous  to  bring 
in   arbitrary  power  and  popery,  1  leave  to  every  man's 
Judgment ;  they  were  so  far  from  being  the  true  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  that  they  were  a  distinct  mid- 
dle interest  between  the  king  and  the  people,  and  their 
chief  business  was  to  serve  the  end  of  some  great  minis- 
ter of  state,  though  never  so  opposite  tojtbetrue  inte- 
rest of  the  nation.  Sir,  this  busmess  ought  "never  to  f«dl, 
diough  there  should  be  never  so  many  prorogations  and 
dissolutions  of  parliaments,  before  any  thing  be  done  in 
itw     I  think  it  is  the  interest  of  the  nation,  thait  it  should 
be  prosecuted  from  parliament  to  p^iiainent,  as  if  there 
were  an  impeachment  against  them  ;  and  therefore,  sir,  I 
would  humbly  move  you  to  send  some  n^embers  of  this 
house  to  judge  Gregory,  for  the  papers  he  hath  taken 
in   his*  custody  relating    to  this    affair,  that    so  you 
may,  in  convenient  time,  proceed  farther  herein,  as  you 
shall  think  good::  and,  sir,  hearing  there  is  a  report  that 
some  of  this  house  have  now  made  a  bargain  at  court 
for  great  offices,  in  order  to  vitiate  and  corrupt    their 
votes  in  this  house ;  which,  though  but  a  project  to  cast 
a  reflection  on  such  members  ;  however,  to  satisfy  the 
world,  I  pray,   sir,  let  there  be  a  vote  past,  that  no 
iheniber  of  this  house  shall  accept  of  any  office  under 
the  crown,  during  ^ph  time  as  he  oontiQues  a  picwljer 
Of  this  house. 
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HENRY  BOOTH, 

(Lord  Delameref  and  a/tervmrds  created  Earl  of  VTarrington^) 

Was  member  for  Cheshire  in  the  time  of  Charies  II.  and  a  great 
opposer  of  the  court,  and  popery.  He  wad  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  high-treasoni  by  lames  11.  but  was  acquitted.  He  died 
1694.  There  is  a  c^  ilectlon  of  his  speeches  in  one  volume  ocihvo. 
That  which  I  have  given  is  not,  perhaps,  the  best  ;  but  there  is 
an  m  of  homely  interest  in  it,  a  mixture  of  local  and  personal 
ihelhig^  which  makes  it  the  most  amusing.  The  independent 
covntry  geqtlemaHf  the  justice  of  the  peace^  the  cu9tQ9  rotuiorum 
(tQ  which  latter  office  he  appears  to  have  been  as  much  attached 
as  justice  Shallow  himself  could  be,)  his  own  personal  disinte- 
restedness, hts  political  zeal,  and  his  great  friendship  for  sir 
Thonf^s  Manwaring,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  much 
iinpqitance  in  his  time»  though  now  totally  forgotteny  are  all 
brought  together  in  a  way  that  I  like  exceedingly  ;  and  I  can  as* 
sure  the  reader,  that  if  I  do  not  present  him  with  a  good  collectioni 
by  following  my  own  inclination  in  taking  those  speeches  which  I 
like  -myself,  aod  merely  because  I  like  them,  I  should,  howeverj; 
make  a  soudi  w<vae  in  any  other  way. 


iRi  Speech  an  putting  certain  Justices  out  of  Commimofh 

I  WAS  in  hopes  that  some  gentlemen  would,  have  pre- 
Tented  me  in  what  I  have  to  say  ;  for  I  fear  the  house 
is  under  a  great  mistake,  as  to  those  gentlemen  of  the 
house  who  are  put  out  of  the  commission  of  the  peace  ; 
for  it  is  to  speak  to  that  I  chiefly  stand  up.  I  acknow- 
ledge that  it  b  an  unanswerable  thing,  tliat  other  gentle- 
men were  put  out;  but  no  doubt  it  was  upon  very, 
weighty  and  warrantable  grounds,  that  the  gentlemen  of 
the  house  were  put  out. 

For  without  doubt  his  majesty^  or  whoever  he  be 
that  advised  him  to  it,  did  think  it  reasonable,  and  was 
sensible,  that  we  who  attend  the  service  of  our  country 
m  this  place,  do  q^end  our  time  and  money,  and  neglect 
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our  own  affiurs ;  wd  therefore,  when  we  oome  home 
it's  fit  that  we  have  a  time  of  rest,  and  that  we  be  eased 
both  in  our  bodies  and  purses,  and  be  at  leisure  ta  settle 
our  own  concerns ;  and  not  that  we  should  be  tossed 
from  one  cliargeable  and  troublesome  employment  to 
another ;  so  that  we  have  great  cause  to  be  thankful  for 
the  care  that  is  taken  of  us. 

Besides  there  is  a  further  regard  had  to  us :  for  this 
is  a  dangerous  time  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  against 
the  papists,  because  there  are  examples  where  magis- 
trates  (some)  have  been  murthered,  others  attempted 
to  be  assassinated,  for  putting  the  laws  in  execution 
against  the  papists;  and  because  we  appeared  to  be 
zealous  in  it,  therefore  this  care  is  taken  of  us.  I  sup- 
pose that  might  be  the  chief  reason  why  I  was  put  out, 
because  I  have  helped  to  convict  about  five  thousand  pa« 
pists  in  Lancashire. 

And  furthermore,  it  was  necessary  to  know  how  we 
stand  in  the  thoughts  of  our  countrymen ;  whether  they 
have  a  good  opinion  of  us  now  we  are  turned  out  of 
office,  because  it  looked  like  a  designed  disgrace;  for 
my  part  it  has  gained  me  ground ;  and  I  believe  eveiy 
gentleman  else  finds  his  countrymen  not  to  esteem  tte 
worse  of  him :  I  rather  think  better.  Therefore,  seeing 
our  counties  believe  us  to  be  honest  men,  there's  no 
great  questbn  but  we  shall  be  in  great  esteem  at  White- 
hall, now  they  have  had  this  trial  of  us ;  for  Whitehall 
is  very  apt  to  incline  to  the  opinion  of  the  country ;  and 
that  cart  is  not  well  upon  the  wheels,  when  it  is  other- 
wise. 

Therefore,  for  my  part,  I  am  very  thankful  that  I 
am  put  out.  I  will  assure  you  1  find  my  purse  the  fuller 
for  it,  and  I  find  my  country  to  pay  me  altogether  as 
much  respect,  if  not  more,  than  formerly.  There  is  but 
one  thing  that  I  grudged  to  part  with,  and  that  was  the 
office  of  custos  roitiiorunij  wtUch  had  been  in  my  family 
fer  several  generations  ;  and  for  that  I  hoped  a  particu- 
lar reason  miglit  have  been. assigned  why  they  took  it 
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from  me:  but  from  that  day  to  this,  I  cannot  leam  what 
was  the  cause.  It  is  gone,  and  fistrewell  it ;  and  that's 
all  the  loss  I  had,  by  being  put  out  of  the  commission 
of  the  peace.  I  have  done  with  ourselves  ;  and  now 
give  me  leave  to  speak  a  little  concerning  other  gentle- 
men  who  are  put  out,  and  no  reason  given  for  it. 

When  any  gentlemen  is  made  a  justice  of  peace,  it  is 
out  of  respect  to  him,  and  for  the  good  of  the  country^ 
because  he  is  supposed  to  be  honest  and  able;  and, 
without  dispute,  no  man  ought  to  be  put  out,  but  either 
diat  he  is  unfaithful,  unwilling  to  do  his  part,  or  else 
that  he  does  not  understand  it ;  and  it  is  a  great  injustice 
to  aiqr  gentleman  to  put  him  out  without  hearing  him  : 
for  to  judge  a  man  unheard,  is  not  allowed  by  the  law : 
and  what  is  it,  but  to  judge  a  man's  reputation,  a  thing 
most  dear  to  every  honest  man ;  for  in  any  age  but  this,  it 
would  be  a  great  reflection  upon  a  gentleman^  to  be  turn* 
cd  out  of  the  commission  of  the  peace  ;  but  God  be 
thanked,  the  nation  sees  very  plainly,  who  and  what  sort 
of  persons  rule  the  roast.  By  all  the  enquiry  I  can  make, 
I  do  not  find  that  any  man  is  put  out,  but  such  as  were 
very  active  against  the  papists,  such  as  are  against  arbi- 
trary  power,  and  such  as  approved  of  the  bill  against 
die  duke.  I  wbh  they  would  give  the  reason  why  one 
gendemen  was  put  out  in  my  county  ;  for,  besides 
myself,  there  are  but  two  put  out ;  the  one  was  newly 
put  in,  and  had  not  acted ;  the  other  is  an  ancient  jus- 
tice of  peace,  and  a  man  that  cannot  be  reprehended 
m  relation  to  die  dbcharge  of  hb  trust :  without  reflection 
or  diminution  to  any  man,  I  think  he  knows  the  work  of 
a  justice  of  peac^  as  well  as  any  man  in  England ;  I 
except  no  man  ;  and  for  his  integrity,  he  may  set  all  men 
at  defiance  to  accuse  him  of  the  least  partiality  in  the 
discharge  of  his  trust ;  and  I  do  know  that  no  man  made 
it  more  his  business  than  he  did,  that  he  might  ease  and 
serve  the  country  :  for  as  his  ability  was  not  inferior  to 
that  of  any  other  man,  so  did  he  most  duly  put  the  laws 
iu  execution,  especially  those  against  the  papists :  and 
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therefore,  sir,  on  the  behalf  of  my  country,  i  must  com. 
plain  and  demand  to  know,  the  reason  why  he  was  put 
out.  Wc  are  greatly  hurt,  >ve  are  deprived  of  a  great  as- 
sistance and  relief,  and  we  cannot  be  qfuiet  till .  we  are 
satisfied  in  that  particular.  And  my  lord  chancetlor  or 
the  privy  council  (whichsoever  of  them  it  is  that  put  him 
out,)  will  they  not  tell  us  why  ?  Are  they  ashamed  to 
own  the  cause  ?  What,  will  it  not  bear  water  ?  1  hate 
this  as  I  do  arbitrary  power  and  popery.  Brave  wiorid ! 
that  we  must  be  debared  of  the  benefit  of  our  laW9  :  for 
if  they  are  not  executed  they  signify  nothing.  It  is  that 
which  gives  life  to  our  laws,  and  they  that  do  execute 
them  are  put  out  of  office  :  this  is  a  fair  step  to  arbitrary 
power,  to  deprive  us  of  the  benefit  of  law.  It  is  the 
same  thing  hot  to  have  laws,  as  to  have  laws  and  not 
executed.  I  say  no  more,  least  I  may  seem  to  speak  in 
my  own  case  ;  for  I  do  not  desire  to  have  any  thing  done 
as  to  my  own  particular,  but  as  to  the  gentleman  whose 
character  I  have  given  you,  and  his  naYne  I  will  acquaint 
you  with,  it  is  sir  Thomas  Manwaring,  you  must  give 
me  leave  to  be  importunate,  and  press  it  again  and  again, 
that  he  may  be  again  put  into  the  commission  of  the 
peace. 

JOHN,  LORD  SOMERS, 

Was  bom  !652,  and  died  1710.  He  was  member  for  Worcester  !o 
the  convention  parliament,  where  he  was  appointed  to  manage  the 
conference  with  the  lords,  on  the  abdication  of  king  Jamety  and 
in  1697  was  made  lord  chancellor.     He  was  one  of  the  principai 

persons  employed  in  bringing  about  the  revolution.  From  this  and 
the  following  speeches  two  things  appear  to  me  tolerably  clear,  in 
opposition  to  the  theories  both  of  Mr.  Burke  and  Dr.  Price  on  the 
subject  ;  that  the  great  constitutional  leaders  who  were  concerned 
in  producing  this  event,  believed  first,  thai  the  hereditary  right  to 
the  crown  was  not  absolute,  but  conditional ;  or  that  there  was 
an  original  fundamental  compact  between  the  king  and  people, 
the  tei-ms  of  which  the  former  was  bound  to  fulfil  to  ni.ikc  good 
bis  title ;  secondly,  that  so  long  as  these  conditions  were  complied 
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wHlu  the  people  trel«  bemad  to  lamiudn  their  allegiance  to  the 

lawful  successor^  and  not  left  at  libeity  to  choose  whom  they 
pleased,  haying  no  other  law  to  govern  them  in  their  choice  than 
their  own  will,  or  fancy,  or  sense  of  convenience.  There  was  in<< 
deed  an  eatate  of  inheritance,  but  then  this*  was  tied  down  and 
iiiiiited  by  certain  conditions,  which,  if  not  adhered  to  the  estate 
became  lapsed  and  forfeited.  There  was  no  question  as  the  case 
stood,  either  of  sovereign  absolute  power,  or  of  natural  rights  j 
the  rights  and  duties  of  both  parties  were  defined  and  circumscribed 
by  a  constitution  and .  order  of  things  already  established,  and 
whkh  could  not  be  infringed  on  either  side  with  impunity  ;  that 
is,  they  were  exactly  in  the  state  of  all  contracting  parties^ 
neither  of  them  independent,  but  each  having  a  check  or  control 
over  the  other  :  the  one  had  no  right  to  enforce  his  claim  if  he  did 
not  perform  what  was  in  the  a^eement^  and  the  other  party,  so 
long  as  this  wad  done,  could  not  be  off"  their  bargain.  The  king 
could  not  therefore  be  said  to  hold  his  crown  «^  in  contempt  of  the 
people,*'  for  both  were  equally  responsible  and  bound  to  one  ano-« 
ther«  and  both  stood  equally  in  awe  of  one  another,  or  of  the  law. 
Bat  in  case  of  any  difference  on  this  head,  the  right  to  decide  must 
of  course  belong  to  those  who  had  the  power ;  for  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  thnig  there  is  nothing  to  restrain  those  who  have 
power  in  their  hands  from  exercising  it,  but  the  sense  of  right  and 
-wrong ;  and  where  they  think  they  have  a  right  to  act,  what  is 
there  to  hinder  them  from  acting  in  vindication  of  what  they  con^* 
ceive  to  be  their  right  ?  I  am  not  here  entering  into  the  abstract 
question  of  govemmenti  nor  do  I  pretend  to  say  that  this  is  the  true 
law  and  constitution  of  England  ;  I  am  only  stating  what  was  un" 
derstood  to  be  so  by  the  prime  movers  and  abettors  of  the  revo« 
lutionof  1688. 


Lord  Somefs's  Speech  on  the  Abdication  oflCing  James. 

My  Lordsi 

What  is  appointed  me  to  speak  to,  is  your  lord- 
ships'  first  amendment,  by  which  the  word  abdicated 
in  the  commons'  vote  is  changed  into  the  word  deserted i 
and  I  am  to  acquaint  your  lordships  what  some  of  the 
grounds  are  that  induced  the  commons  to  insist  upon  the 
word  abdicated^  and  not  to  agree  to  your  lordships* 
amendment. 
Vol.  I.  28  \ 
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1.  The  first  reason  your  lordships  are  pleased  to  de- 
liver, as  for  your  changing  the  word  is,  that  the  word  ab^ 
dicated  your  lordships  do  not  find  is  a  word  known  to 
the  common  law  of  England,  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
be  used  ;  and  the  next  is,  that  the  common  application 
of  the  word  amounts  to  a  voluntary  express  act  of  renun« 
ciation,  which  (your  lordships  say)  is  not  in  this  case,  nor 
what  will  follow  from  the  premises. 

My  lords,  as  to  the  first  of  these  reasons,  if  it  be  an 
objection  that  the  word  abdicated  hath  not  a  known  sense 
in  the  common  law  of  England,  there  is  the  same  objec- 
tion against  the  word  deserted;  for  there  can  be  no  au- 
thority or  book  of  law  produced  wherein  any  determined 
sense  is  given  to  the  word  deserted  ;  so  that  your  lord- 
ships' first  reason  hath  the  same  force  against  your  own 
amendent  as  it  hath  against  the  term  used  by  the  com- 
mons. 

The  words  are  both  Latin  words,  and  used  in  the  best 
authors,  and  both  of  a  known  signification  ;  their  mean- 
ing  is  very  well  understood,  though  it  be  true  their  mean- 
ing  be  not  the  same.  The  word  ablate  doth  naturally 
and  properly  signify  entirely  to  renounce,  throw  off,  dis- 
own, relinquish  any  thing  or  person,  so  as  to  have  no 
farther  to  do  with  it ;  and  that  whether  it  be  done  by  ex- 
press words  or  in  writing,  (which  is  the  sense  your  lord- 
ships put  upon  it,  and  which  is  properly  called  resigna- 
tion or  cession,)  or  by  doing  such  acts  as  are  inconsbtent 
with  the  holding  or  retaining  of  the  thing,  which  the 
commons  take  to  be  the  present  case,  and  therefore  make 
choice  of  the  word  abdicate ^  as  that  which  they  thought 
did,  above  all  others,  most  properly  express  that  mean- 
ing. And  in  this  latter  sense  it  is  taken  by  others  ;  and 
that  this  is  the  true  signification  of  the  word  I  shall  shew 
your  lordships  out  of  the  best  authors. 

The  first  I  shall  mention  is  Grotius,  De  Jure  Belli  et 
PaciSj  L  2.  c.  4.  /.  4.  Fenit  enim  hoc  non  ex  Jure  ci- 
viliy  sed  ex  jure  naturali  quo  quisque  suum  potest  Mi- 
care  et  ex  naturali  prasumplione  qua  voluisses  qui 
creditur  quod  sufficienter  significavit.      And  then  he 
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goes  on*     JRecusari  hareditas^  non  tantum  verbis  sed 
etiam  repotest  etquovis  indicio  voluntatis. 

AnoUier  instance  which  I  shall  mention  to  shew  that 
for  the  abdicating  a  thing,  it  is  sufficient  to  do  an  act 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  retaining  it,  though  there 
be  nothing  of  an  express  renunciation,  is  out  of  Calvin's 
Lexicon  Juridicunij  where  he  says,  Generum  abdicat  qui 
sponsam  repudiat.  He  that  divorceth  his  wife  abdicates 
his  son-in-law.  Here  is  an  abdication  without  express 
words,  but  is  by  doing  such  an  act  as  doth  sufficiently 
signify  his  purpose. 

The  next  author  that  I  shall  quote  is  Brissanius  de 
Verhorum  Signijicationej  who  hath  this  passage :  Homo 
liber  qui  seipsum  vendit^  abdicat  se  statu  sua :  that  is, 
He  who  sells  himself  hath  thereby  done  such  an  act  as 
cannot  consist  with  his  former  estate  of  freedom,  and  is 
therefore  properly  said,  se  abdicasse  statu  sua. 

Budaeus,  in  his  Commentaries,  jid  Legem  secundam  de 
Origine^  Juriif  expounds  the  words  in  the  same  sense. 
Abdicare  se  magistratu  est  idem  quod  abire  penitus 
magistratu.  He  that  goes  out  of  his  office  of  magis- 
tracy, let  it  be  in  what  manner  he  will,  has  abdicated  the 
magistracy* 

And  Grotius,  in  his  book  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis^  L  I* 
c.  4.  s.  9.  seems  to  expound  the  word  abdicare  by  mani- 
feste  habere  pro  derelicto  :  that  is,  that  he  who  hath  abdi- 
cated any  thing,  hath  so  far  relinquished  it,  that  he  hath 
no  right  of  return  to  it;  and  that  is  the  sense  the  com- 
mons put  upon  the  word.  It  is  an  entire  alienation  of 
the  diing,  and  so  stands  in  opposition  to  dicare.  Dicat 
qui  proprium  aliquod  facity  abdicat  qui  alienat.  So  says 
rralejus  in  his  Lexicon  Juris.  It  is  therefore  insisted 
upon  as  the  proper  word  by  the  commons. 

But  the  word  deserted^  (which  is  the  word  used  in  the 
amendment  made  by  your  lordships,)  hath  not  only  a 
very  doubtful  signification,  but  in  the  common  acceptance 
lx>th  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  doth  signify  only  a  bare 
withdrawing,  a  temporary  quittiifg  of  a  thing,  and  neglect 
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only ;  which  leaveth  the  party  at  liberty  of  returning  to  ft 
again.  Desertum  pro  neglecto^  says  Spigelius  in  hb 
Lexicon.  But  the  difference  between  deserere  and 
derelinguere,  is  expressly  laid  down  by  Bartolus  up«i 
the  8th  law  of  the  58th  title  of  the  Hth  book  of  the 
Code ;  and  his  words  are  these  ;  Nota  diligenter  ex  hac 
lege^  quad  almd  est  agrum  deserere^  aliud  derelirKptere^ 
qui  enim  derelinquity  ipsum  ex  penitentia  nori  revocatf 
fed  qui  deserit^  intra  biennium  potest. 

Whereby  it  appears,  my  lords,  that  that  is  called  it- 
sertion  which  is  temporary  and  relievable ;  that  is  called 
dereliction  where  there  is  no  power  or  right  to  return. 

So  in  the  best  Latin  authors,  and  in  the  civil  law, 
deserere  excertitumis  used  to  signify  soldiers  leaving  their 
colours.  Cod.  lib.  12.  ^.  1. 

And  in  the  canon  law  to  desert  a  benefice,  signifies  no 
more  than  to  be  non-resident ;  so  in  Calvin's  Lexicon 
f^erb.  Desert,  secund.  Canones. 

In  both  cases,  the  party  hath  not  only  a  right  of  re- 
turning, but  is  bound  to  return  again  ;  which,  my  lords, 
as  the  commons  do  not  take  to  be  the  present  case,  so 
they  cannot  think  that  your  lordships  do,  because  it  is 
expressly  said,  in  one  of  your  reasons  given  in  defence  of 
the  last  amendment,  that  your  lordships  have  been,  and 
are  willing  to  secure  the  nation  against  the  return  of 
king  Jam6s ;  which  your  lordships  would  not  in  justice 
do,  if  you  did  look  upon  it  to  be  no  more  than  a  negli- 
gent withdrawing,  which  leaveth  a  liberty  to  the  part)'  to 
l-ctum. 

For  which  reasons,  my  lords,  the  commons  cannot 
agree  to  the  first  amendment,  to  insert  the  word  deserted^ 
instead  of  abdicated^  because  it  doth  not  in  any  sort 
come  up  to  their  sense  of  the  thing.  So  they  do  appre- 
hend  it  doth  not  reach  your  lordships'  meaning  as  it  is 
expressed  in  your  reasons ;  whereas  they  look  upon  the 
word  abdicated  to  express  properly  what  is  to  be  inferred 
from  that  part  of  the  vote  to  which  your  lordships  have 
pgreed  :-r-That  king  Japies  I  J,  by  going  about  to  subvert 
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Ae  constitution)  and  by  breaking  the  original  contract 
between  king  and  people,  and  by  violating  the  funda- 
mental laws,  and  withdrawing  himself  out  of  the  king- 
dom, hath  thereby  renounced  to  be  a  king  according  to 
die  constitution.  By  avowing  to  govern  by  a  despotic 
power,  unknown  to  the  constitution  and  inconsistent 
with  it,  he  hath  renounced  to  be  a  king  according  to  the 
law  ;  such  a  king  as  he  swore  to  be  at  his  coronation  ; 
sach  a  king  to  whom  the  allegiance  of  an  English  subject 
is  due  ;  and  hath  set  up  another  kind  of  dominion,  which 
is  to  all  intents  an  abdication,  or  abandoning  of  his  legal 
title,  as  fully  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  express  words. 

And,  my  lords,  for  these  reasons  the  commons  do  insist 
upon  the  word  abdicated,  and  cannot  agree  to  the  w(»tl 
dfserted. 

DANIEL  FINCH, 

(Second  £arl  of  MttmgAam,J 

Was  bom  1647,  and  died  1730.  He  was  all  his  life  an  active  poli- 
tician.  without  being  devoted  to  any  party.  He  seems  to  havo 
gone  just  as  far  bia  principles  would  carry  him,  and  no  farther  ; 
and  therefore  often  sux)d  still  in  his  political  career. 


JSarl  ofJVottingham^s  Answer. 

Gentlemen, 

I  WOULD  not  protract  time  which  is  now  so  necessary 
to  be  husbanded,  nor  perplex  debates  about  any  affair 
like  that  which  now  lies  before  us.  It  is  not  a  question 
barely  about  words,  but  things,  which  we  are  now  dis- 
puting. 

The  word  abdicated,  it  is  agreed  by  Mr.  Somcrs,  is  a 
word  of  art,  and  he  hath  told  us  what  its  signification  is, 
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from  those  that  are  skilled  in  the  art  to  which  it  belongs, 
He  doth  acknowledge  that  it  is  no  law  word  among 
English  lawyers,  nor  known  to  the  common  law  ;  but 
then  he  saith,  neither  i3  the  word  used  by  the  lords, 
deserted. 

I  agree  to  him,  tliat  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  arc 
words  used  in  our  law  ;  but  the  inference  I  would  draw 
thence  is  this  :  that  we  have  no  words  applicable  to  this 
case,  because  we  never  before  had  such  a  case;  and 
we  must  not  draw  inferences  of  law  in  such  a  case  that 
are  not  deducible  from  rules  well  known  in  our  law. 

I  will  not  dispute  wliat  the  sense  of  the  word  abdi- 
cation is  in  the  civil  law,  but  that  it  is  a  civil  law  word  is 
agreed  to  by  me ;  and  if  it  be,  for  that  reason  I  am 
against  using  of  it,  because  I  am  so  much  in  love  with 
our  own  laws,  that  I  would  use  no  words  in  a  case  that 
so  much  concerns  our  legal  constitution,  but  what  are 
fetched  from  thence. 

I  hope  I  shall  never  see  our  old  laws  altered,  or  if 
they  be,  God  forbid  ^ve  should  be  the  voluntary  agents  in 
such  an  alteration. 

But  then  we  arc  told  the  word  deserted  doth  not  reach 
our  case,  because  the  signification  of  the  word  is  but  a 
temporary  leaving  or  forsaking  of  his  power,  which  he 
may  reassume  ;  nay,  which  in  some  cases  there  is  a  duty 
upon  him  to  return  unto.  If  that  were  all,  Mr.  Somers 
hath  given  himself  an  answer  to  that  objection,  out  of 
what  he  alledges  of  the  lords'  reasons,  who  have  declared, 
that  they  are  willing  to  securp  the  nation  against  the 
return  of  king  James  into  this  kingdom,  and  will  there- 
fore concur,  with  the  commons  in  any  act  that  shall  be 
thought  necessary  to  prevent  such  his  return  ;  so  that  it 
should  seem  we  were  agreed  in  that  matter ;  and  if  that 
were  the  point,  we  should  find  words  proper  soon  enough 
to  express  our  meaning  by.  But  I  find  neither  of  these 
words  will  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other  be  allowed  to 
signify  the  meaning,  therefore  we  sliould  (as  1  take  it) 
come  presently  to  think  of  Some  other  that  would.    But 
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the  reasons  why  my  lords  did  chiefly  insist  upon  the 
Alteration  of  the  word  abdicated  was,  because  they  did 
apprehend,  that  it  being  a  word  not  known  to  our  laws, 
there  might  be  other  inferences  drawn  from  it  than  they 
do  apprehend  our  laws  will  warrant  from  the  case,  as  it 
is  stated  in  the  fact  of  this  vote,  und  as  they  conceive  is 
done  in  the  concluding  of  the  throne's  being  vacant. 

Therefore  I  think  it  would  shorten  the  present  debate 
if  we  did  settle  that  point  first :  and  as  we  frequently  in 
parliamentary  proceedings  postpone  this  and  that  para- 
graph in  a  bill,  till  some  others  that  may  be  thought  fit  to 
be  determined  first , be  agreed  to;  so  we  should  post- 
pone the  debate  about  the  word  abdicatCy  till  the  vacancy 
of  the  throne  be  settled  ;  for  if  we  were  sure  that  the 
throne  were  or  were  not  vacant,  we  should  easily  light 
upon  what  word  were  proper  to  be  used  in  this  case. 

I  should  therefore  propose  that  we  might  debate  that 
first ;  because  if  there  be  an  English  word  of  known  sig- 
nification in  our  law,  which  should  signify  no  more  than 
renouncing  for  a  man's  self,  and  which  would  not  amount 
to  so  much  as  setting  aside  the  right  of  others,  that  word 
may  be  used ;  and  if  no  other,  the  word  renouncing  itself 
may  be  taken,  which  would  be  best  agreed  to. 

Acting  against  a  man's  trust,  (says  Mr.  Serjeant  Holt,) 
b  a  renunciation  of  that  trust.  I  agree  it  is  a  violation 
of  his  trust  to  act  contrary  to  it,  and  he  is  accountable 
for  that  violation  to  answer  what  the  trust  suffers  out  of 
his  own  estate  ;  but  I  deny  it  to  be  presently  a  renun- 
ciation of  the  trust,  and  that  such  a  one  is  no  longer  a 
trustee. 

I  beg  his  pardon  if  I  differ  from  him  in  opinion 
whom  1  acknowledge  to  have  much  more  learning  in  his 
profession  than  I  can  pretend  unto.  But  if  the  law  be 
as  he  says  in  a  private  case,  then  I  must  beg  leave  to 
forbear  giving  my  opinion  in  a  case  of  this  public  nature 
that  18  now  before  us,  till  I  know  what  such  a  trust  is, 
and  what  the  law  says  in  such  a  case. 
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I 

If  indeed  you  do  pretend  that  the  throne  b  vacant, 
and  both  houses  agree  in  that  conclusion  I  think  it  will 
be  no  matter  what  word  is  used  about  it.  But  if  we  do 
not  agree  to  that  conclusion,  I  think  it  will  be  afterwards 
easy  to  shew  which  is  the  fittest  word  to  be  stood  uponj 
or  to  agree  upon  some  other* 

I  pray,  therefore,  (to  shorten  the  debate,)  that  you, 
gentlemen,  would  speak  to  this  point  first ;  and  when  that 
is  resolved,  I  hope  we  shall  easily  come  to  an  agre^ 
ment  about  the  other. 


SIR  GEORGE    TREBY. 

His  Speech  on  the  same  SubjecU 

My  Lords, 

Xh£  particular  manner  of  doing  it  is,  I  take  it,  not  the 
matter  in  debate  just  now  before  us,  till  it  be  settled 
whether  a  king  can  abdicate  at  all,  or  renounce  his  krog« 
ship  at  all.  This  then  being  granted,  that  a  king  may  re- 
nounce, may  resign,  may  part  with  his  office,  a2>  well  as 
the  exercise  of  it,  then  the  question,  indeed,  is,  whether 
this  king  hath  done  so  or  no  ? 

That  he  may  do  it,  I  take  it  for  granted,  it  being  an 
act  of  the  will.  Then  let  us  now  enquire  into  the  facts, 
as  set  out  in  the  vote,  whether  this  will  of  his  be  mani* 
fest.  For  that,  you  have  heard,  may  be  discovered  se- 
veral ways  :  the  discovery  may  be  by  writing,  it  may  be 
by  words,  it  may  be  by  facts.  Grotius  himself,  and  all 
the  authors  that  treat  of  this  matter,  and  the  nature  of 
it,  do  agree.  That  if  there  be  any  word  or  action,  tl;at 
doth  sufficiently  manifest  the  intention  of  the  mind  ^^A 
will,  to  part  with  his  office,  that  will  amount  to  an  abdi- 
cation or  renouncing. 
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No«r»  mjr  idrds,  I  beg  leave  to  put  this  dase  t  That  had 
king  James  IL  come  here  into  the  assembly  of  the  lords 
and  cominoiis,  and  expressed  himself  in  writing  or  words 
to  this  purpose :  I  was  bom  an  heir  to  the  crown  of 
England,  which  is  a  government  limited  by  laws,  made 
in  fuU  parliament,  by  king,  nobles,  and  commonalty ; 
and,  Qpoa  the  death  of  my  last  predecessor,  I  am  in 
possession  of  the  throne ;  and  now  I  find  I  cannot  make 
laws,  without  the  consent  of  the  lords  and  representa- 
tives of  tiie  oommons  in  parliament.  I  cannot  suspend 
laws  that  have  been  so  made,  without  the  consent  of  my 
people  :  this,  indeed,  is  the  title  of  kingship,  I  hold  by 
ordinal  contract,  and  the  fundamental  constitutions  of 
the  govemnienC:  and  my  succession  to,  and  possession 
of  ^  crown,  on  these  terms,  is  part  of  that  contract. 
This  part  of  the  contract  I  am  weary  of,  I  do  renounce 
it;  I  will  not  be  obliged  to  observe  it ;  nay,  I  am  under 
an  invincible  obligation  not  to  comply  with  it ;  I  will  not 
execute  the  laws  that  have  been  made,  nor  suffer  others 
to  be  made,  as  my  people  shall  desire,  for  their  security 
in  religion,  libeity,  and  property;  which  are  the  two 
main  parts  of  the  kingly  office  in  this  nation.  I  say» 
suppose  he  had  so  expressed  himself,  doubtless  this  had 
been  a  plain  renouncing  of  that  legal,  regular  title,  which 
came  to  him  by  descent.  If  then,  he,  by  particular  acts, 
such  as  are  enumerated  in  the  vote,  has  declared  a» 
much  or  more  than  these  words  can  amount  to,  then  he 
thereby  declared  his  will  to  renounce  the  government* 
He  hath,  by  these  acts  mentioned,  manifestly  declared^ 
that  he  wiU  not  govern  according  to  the  laws  made ; 
nay,  he  cannot  so  do,  fw  he  is  under  a  strict  obligation, 
(yea  the  «tricl^t,  and  superior  to  that  of  the  original 
compact  between  the  king  and  people)  to  act  contrary 
to  the  laws,  or  to  suspend  them. 

By  the  law  he  is  to  administer  justice,  and  fo  execute 
his  office,  according  to  the  tenor  of  those  laws ;  and  the 
coronation  oath  obligeth  him,  likewise,  to  consent  to  such 
luws  as  the  people  shall  choose.     But,  on  the  contrary, 
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by  that  unfortunate  persuasion  (in  point  of  religion)  that 
he  hath  embraced,  he  is  obliged  to  su^end  the  laws 
that  defend  the  established  religion,  and  to  treat  it,  as  it 
has  been  called,  as  the  northern  heresy,  and  undo*  pain 
of  damnation  to  extirpate  it.  And,  in  order  to  it,  did 
sap  and  repeal  all  the  legal  fences  of  it,  without  consent 
of  parliament.  What  the  endeavours  and  practices  of 
that  kind  have  been  in  the  last  reign,  I  suppose  we  are 
4iot  now  to  be  told  of,  or  instructed  in ;  and  if  (as  is  very 
plain)  this  doth  amount  to  a  manifest  declaration  of  his 
tvill,  no  longer  to  retain  the  exercise  of  his  kingly  of- 
iice,  thus  limited,  thus  restrained,  then  in  common  sense, 
as  well  as  the  legal  acceptation,  he  has  sufficiently  declared 
his  renouncing  of  the  very  office.  As  for  his  departure 
.out  of  the  kingdom,  'tis  not  material  whether  it  was  vo* 
luntary  or  involuntary ;  but  it  is  sufficient  that  his  acting 
deckres,  quo  animo  he  went  away  ;  he  could  no  longer 
pursue  what  he  designed,  and  tfa^  contrary  of  which  be 
was  so  strongly  obliged  unto,  by  the  duty  of  his  office 
and  relation,  and  the  obligation  of  the  original  contract, 
as  likewise  his  own  coronation  oath ;  and  then  he  desires 
no  longer  to  be  here. 

So  that  taking  both  these  things  together,  that  he  will 
not,  nay,  he  cannot  (as  thus  persuaded  in  point  of  re- 
ligion) govern  according  to  law,  and  thereupon  hath 
withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom ;  it  is  a  manifest 
declaration  of  his  express  renouncing  and  parting  with 
his  kingly  office.  And  therefore  I  cannot  depart  frcan  in- 
sisting upon  this  word  abdicated;  which  doth  so  well 
correspond  to  the  fact  in  case,  and  so  well  express  the 
true  meaning  of  the  commons  in  their  vote.  Nor  can 
we  consent  to  the  postponing  this  point,  till  the  other, 
abo ft  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  be  determined ;  for  this 
is  the  very  foundation  upon  which  we  are  to  proceed, 
for  establishing  the  superstructure  of  the  other  conclu- 
sion. 
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SIR  ROBERT  HOWARD. 

(  Who  u  known  as  a  PoUtical  and  Dramaiic  Writer^) 

Was  the  unx  of  the  earl  of  Berkshire,  knighted  at  the  restoratioiu 
He  died  about  1700. 

Sir  Robert  Haward^s  Speech  on  the  same  Subject. 

My  Lords, 

The  proceeding  and  expressions  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons in  this  vote,  are  fully  warranted  by  the  precedent 
that  hath  been  cited,  and  are  such,  wherein  there  has 
been  no  interruption  of  the  government,  according  to  the 
constitution. 

The  late  king  hath,  by  your  lordships'  concession,  done 
all  those  things  which  amount  to  an  abdication  of  the 
government,  and  the  throne's  being  thereby  vacant ;  and 
had  your  lordships  concurred  with  us,  the  kingdom  had 
long  ere  this  been  settled,  and  every  body  had  peace- 
ably followed  their  own  business.  Nay,  had  your  lord- 
ships been  pleased  to  express  yourselves  clearly,  and  not 
had  a  mind  to  speak  ambiguously  of  it,  we  had  saved 
all  this  trouble,  and  been  at  an  end  of  disputing. 

Truly,  my  lords,  this  record  that  hath  been  men- 
tioned of  Henry  IV.  I  will  not  say  is  not  a  precedent 
of  election,  for  the  archbishop  stood  up,  and  looked 
round  on  all  sides,  and  asked  the  lords  and  commons, 
whether  they  would  have  him  to  be  king  ?  and  they  as* 
serted,  (as  the  words  of  the  roll  are,)  that  he  sMuld 
retgn  over  them  :  and  so  it  is  done  at  every  coronation. 

As  to  his  claim,  they  did  not  so  much  mind  that ;  for 
they  knew  that  he  claimed  by  descent  and  inheritance  when 
there  was  a  known  person  that  had  a  title  before  him.     . 

jPor  that  which  a  noble  lord  spoke  of,  touching  the 
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public  acts  that  have  been  done  since  the  kipg  left  us,  I 
may  very  well  say,  we  think  them  legally  done ;  and  we 
do  not  doubt,  but  that  power  which  brought  in  another 
line  then  upon  the  vacancy  of  the  throne  by  the  Ic- 
sionof  Richard  II.  is  still,  according  to  the  constitution, 
residirig  in  the  lords  and  commons  ;  and  is  legally  suffi- 
pient  to  supply  the  vs^cancy  that  now  is. 

That  noble  lord,  indeed,  said,  that  your  lordships 
miecht  not  only  with  the  commons,  advise  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  take  upon  him  the  administration,  and  join 
with  us  in  the  otlier  things  ;  but  that  you  might  have 
done  it  of  yourselves,  as  being,  in  the  ^bs^nce  of  the  king, 
the  great  council  of  the  nation. 

My  lords,  I  shall  not  say  much  to  that  point ;  your 
lordships'  honours  and  privileges  arc  great,  and  your 
councils  very  worthy  of  all  reverence  and  respect. 

But  I  would  ask  this  question  of  my  noble  lord  that 
is  here,  Whether,  had  their  been  an  heir,  to  whom  the 
crown  had  quietly  descended  in  the  line  of  succession, 
and  this  heir  certainly  known,  your  lordships  would 
have  assembled  without  his  calluig,  or  would  have  eid^r 
administered  the  government  yourselves,  or  advised  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  have  taken  it  upon  hipi  ?  I  doubt 
you  have  been  (pardon  me  for  saying  it)  all  gtiilty  of 
liigli  treason,  by  the  laws  pf  England,  if  a  known  sue* 
cessor  were  in  possession  pf  the  thrpne }  as  he  must  be 
if  the  throne  were  not  vacant. 

From  thence,  my  lords,  your  lordships  sec  where  the 
difficulty  lies  in  this  matter,  and  whence  it  ariseth  ;  be- 
cause you  would  not  agree  the  thrpne  to  be  vacant, 
when  we  know  of  none  that  possess  it. 

We  know  some  such  thing  hath  been  pretended  to,  as 
fin  heir  male,  of  which  there  are  different  opinions ;  and 
in  the  mean  time,  we  are  without  a  government ;  and  roust 
tve  stay  till  the  truth  of  the  matter  be  found  out  ?  What 
shall  we  do  to  preserve  our  constitution,  while  we  are 
without  a  safe  or  legal  authority  to  act  under  the  same, 
pp^ording  to  that  constitution  ;  and  in  a  little  time  it  will 


in 
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perhaps,  ifanMgh  the  distraction  of  the  time$^  be  utterly 
irremediable  f 

1  do  not  deny  but  your  lordships  have  very  grea^ 
hardships  to  conflict  with  in  such  a  case,  but  what  is\he 
occasion  of  them? 

We  all  do  know  the  monarchy  is  hereditary ;  but  how^ 
or  what  shall  we  do  to  find  out  the  successor  in  the  right 
line? 

You  think  it  will  be  a  difficult  thing  to  go  upon  the 
examination  who  is  heir ;  perhaps  it  will  be  more  diffi* 
cult  to  resolve  in  this  case,  than  it  might  be  in  another. 
For  though  heretofore  there  have  been  abdications  and 
vacancies,  it  has  been  where  the  king  has  been  of  the 
same  religion,  of  the  established  worship  of  the  nation ; 
and  amongst  those  that  pretended  to  the  succession,  the 
several  claimers  have  been  persons,  bom  and  bred  up 
in  that  religion  that  was  established  by  law ;  or  it  may 
be,  there  hath  been  a  child  in  the  womb,  at  the  time  of 
the  vacancy. 

But  then*,  my  lords,  there  would  not  be  much  difficult 
ty  to  examine,  who  should  inherit,  or  what  where  fit  to 
be  done ;  I  confess,  I  say,  there  are  difficuhies  on  all  sides, 
cr  else  your  lordships  sure  would  have  spoke  out  before 
now ;  and,  if  you  had  been  clear  in  it  yourselves,  you 
would  have  let  the  commons  and  the  world  have  known 
It.  But  it  not  being  clear,  must  we  always  remain  thus? 
Use  what  words  you  will,  fill  up,  nominate,  or  elect,  it  is 
the  thing  we  are  to  take  care  of,  and  it  is  high  time  it 
were  done. 

My  lords,  there  is  no  such  consequence  to  be  drawn 
from  this  vote,  as  an  intention,  or  likelihood,  of  alter- 
ing the  course  of  the  government,  so  as  to  make  it  elec* 
tive.  The  throne  h&th  all  along  descended  in  an  here* 
ditary  succession ;  the  main  constitution  hath  been  pre- 
served. 

The  precedent  of  Henry  IV.  is  not  like  that  of  elec- 
tions  in  other  countries ;  and  I  am  sorry  there  should 
liC  an  occasion  for  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  now. 
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But  when  such  difficulties  are  upon  the  oatioQ^  as  we 
cannot  extricate  ourselves  out  of,  by  fixing  who  is  the 
lineal  successor;  your  lordships,  I  hope,  will  give  us 
leave  to  remember,  Salus  populi  est  mprema  Lex. 

And  if  neither  you  nor  we  can  do  any  thing  in  this 
case,  then  we,  who  are  not  under  the  notion  of  an  as- 
sembly,  or  convention  of  the  states,  have  met  to  no  pur- 
pose :  for,  after  we  have  voted  ourselves  to  be  without 
a  government,  (which  looks  as  if  something  were  really 
intended  as  for  a  settlement,  all  presently  sinks,  and  we 
are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  we  were  before. 

And,  my  lords,  I  pray  give  me  leave  to  say  one  thing 
more :  Your  lordships  say,  you  will  never  make  a  pre- 
cedent of  election,  or  take  upon  you  to  alter  the  succes- 
sion. 

With  your  lordship's  favour,  the  settlement  of  the  con- 
stitution is  the  main  thing  we  are  to  look  after.  If  you 
provide  for  the  supply  of  the  defect  there,  that  point  of 
the  succession  will,  without  all  question,  in  the  same  me- 
thod, and  at  the  same  time,  be  surely  provided  for. 

But,  my  lords,  you  will  do  well  to  consider,  Have  not 
you  yourselves  already  limited  the  very  succession,  and 
cut  off  some  that  might  have  a  lineal  right  ?  Have  you 
not  concurred  with  us  in  our  vote.  That  it  is  inconsist- 
ent with  our  religion  and  our  laws,  to  have  a  papist  to 
reign  over  us  ?  Must  we  not  come  then  to  an  election, 
if  the  next  heir  be  a  papist  ?  Nay,  suppose  there  were  no 
protestant  heir  at  all  to  be  found,  would  not  your  lord- 
ships then  break  the  line  ? 

But  your  lordships'  vote  is  inconsistent ;  you  do  sup- 
pose a  case  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  can  be,  may 
happen  ;  and,  if  that  should  happen  to  be  our  case,  that 
the  whole  protestant  line  should  fell,  would  not  that  ne- 
cessitate an  election  ?  or  else  we  must  submit  to  that 
which  were  inconsistent  with  our  religion  and  laws. 

If  your  lordships,  then,  in  such  a  case,  must  break 
through  the  succession,  I  think  the  nation  has  reason  t<^ 
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expect  you  should  take  care  to  supply'the  present  defect, 
where  die  succession  is  uncertain. 

My  loids,  if  this  should  not  be  agreed  unto,  what  will 
be  the  consequence?  We  that  used,  and  justly,  to  boast 
of  living  under  the  best  of  governments,  must  be  left 
vithout  any  one ;  for  your  lordships,  it  seems,  cannot 
agree  with  us  to  supply  and  fill  up  this  gap  in  it,  or  tell 
us  who  is  the  successor ;  and  we  must  not  do  it  ourselves 
by  elections,  which  is  the  only  way  left  us  to  provide  for 
our  settlement. 

Truly,  my  lords,  upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  tell  what 
condition  we  shall  be  in,  or  what  we  can  do  farther :  but 
we  must  even  part  and  break  up  in  confusion,  and  so 
leave  the  nation  to  extricate  itself  as  well  as  it  can,  out  of 
this  distraction :  but  then,  at  whose  door  that  will  lie,  I 
most  leave  to  your  lordships'  own  thoughts. 

WILLIAM  III. 

(Prince  of  OrangCy)  ^ 

Was  bom  at  the  Hague  in  1 650.  He  was  the  son  of  Williamt  prince 
of  Orange,  and  Henrietta,  daughter  of  king  Charies  I.  He  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  James  II.  and  in  consequence  of  the  arbitrary 
conduct  of  that  monarch,  was  invited  over  in  1688,  to  uke  pos- 
session of  the  crown  inhis  stead.  He  died  1702,  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse.  He  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  both  as  a  statesman  and 
Seneral. 


The  Xtng^s  Speech  to  Parliament. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

t  AM  resolved  to  leave  nothing  unattempted  on  my  part 
^hich  may  contribute  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
|his  nation;  and  finding  my  presence  in  Ireland  will 
'<  absolutely  necessary  for  the  more  speedy  rcducini;; 
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of  that  kingdom,  I  co&tinue  my  resolation  of  going  thU 
ther  as  soon  as  may  be ;  and  I  haTe  now  called  yon 
together  for  your  assistance  to  enable  me  to  proaceutc  the 
war  with  speed  and  vigour ;  in  which  I  assure  myself  of 
your  cheerful  concurrence,  being  a  work  so  necessary 
for  your  own  safeties. 

In  order  to  this,  I  desire  you  will  forthwidi  make  a 
settlement  of  the  revenue ;  and  I  cannot  doubt  but  you 
vnll  therein  have  as  much  regard  for  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  monarchy  in  my  hands,  as  has  been  iaieiy 
shewed  to  others ;  and  I  have  so  great  a  confidence  in 
you,  that  if  no  quicker  or  more  convenient  way  can  be 
found,  for  the  raising  of  ready  money,  (without  which 
the  service  cannot  be  performed,)  I  shall  be  very  well 
content  for  the  present,  to  have  it  made  such  a  fund  of 
credit  as  may  be  useful  to  yourselves,  as  well  as  to  me,  in 
this  conjuncture  ;  not  having  the  least  apprehensions, but 
that  you  will  provide  for  the  taking  off  all  such  anticipa- 
tions as  it  shall  happen  to  fall  under. 

It  is  sufficiently  known  how  earnestly  I  have  endea- 
voured  to  extinguish  (or  at  least  compose)  all  diflerences 
amongst  my  subjects ;  and  to  that  end  how  often  1  have 
recommended  an  act  of  indemnity  to  the  last  parlia- 
ment ;  but  since  that  part  of  it  which  related  to  the 
preventing  of  prirate  suits  is  already  enacted,  and  be- 
cause debates  of  that  nature  must  take  up  more  of  your 
time  than  can  now  be  spared  from  the  dispatch  of  those 
other  things  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  our  com- 
mon safet}%  I  intend  to  send  you  an  act  of  grace,  with 
such  exceptions  of  some  few  persons  only,  as  may  be 
sufficient  to  shew  my  great  dislike  of  their  crimes,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  my  readiness  to  extend  protection  to 
all  my  other  subjects ;  who  will  thereby  sec  that  they  can 
recommend  themselves  to  me  by  no  other  methods  thaii 
what  the  laws  prescribe,  which  shall  always  be  the  only 
nile  of  my  government. 

A  farther  reason  which  induces  me  to  send  you  this 
act  at  this  time,  is,  because  I  am  desirous  to  leave  nc 
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colour  of  excuse  to  any  of  my  subjects,  for  ttie  raising 
of  distorbanCes  in  th^  government,  and  especially  in 
the  tiflie  of  my  absence ;  and  I  say  this,  both  to  inform 
you,  and  to  let  some  ill-affected  men  see  that  I  am  not 
unacquainted  how  busy  they  are  in  their  present  endea- 
vours to  alter  it. 

Amongst  other  encouragements  which  I  find  they  give 
themselves  from  the  ways  by  which  they  hope  to  com- 
pass their  designs,  is  the  creating  differences  and  disa- 
greements in  your  councils ;  which  I  hope  you  will  be 
very  careful  to  prevent :  for  be  assured,  that  our  great- 
est enemies  can  have  no  better  instruments  for  their 
purposes,  than  those  who  shall  any  way  endeavour  to 
disturb  or  delay  your  speedy  and  unanimous  proceeding 
upon  these  necessary  matters. 

I  must,  recommend  also  to  your  consideration,  an 
union  with  Scotland.  I  do  not  mean  it  should  be  now 
entered  upon;  but  they  having  proposed  this  to  me 
some  time  since,  and  the  parliament  there  having  nomi- 
nated commissioners  for  that  purpose,  I  should  be  glad 
that  commissioners  might  also  be  nominated  here,  to 
treat  with  them,  and  to  see  if  such  terms  could  be  agreed 
on,  as  might  be  for  the  benefit  of  both  nations,  so  as  to 
be  ready  to  be  presented  to  you  in  some  future 
session. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  have  thought  it  most  con- 
venient to  leave  the  administration  of  the  government  in 
the  hands  of  the  queen  during  my  absence ;  and  if  it 
shall  be  judged  necessary  to  have  an  act  of  parliament 
for  the  better  confirmation  of  it  to  her,  I  desire  you 
will  let  such  an  one  be  prepared,  to  be  presented  to 
me. 

I  have  this  only  to  add,  that  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  my  journey  into  Ireland,  will  admit  but  of  a  very 
short  session ;  so  that  I  must  recommend  to  you  thc^ 
making  such  dispatch,  that  we  may  not  be  engaged  in 
debates^  when  our  enemies  shall  be  in  the  field;  for 
the  success  of  the  war^  and  the  more  thrifty  manage- 
Voi.  h  30 
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meht  of  it,  wiU  both  principally  (kpesd  upon  your  speedy 
resolutions ;  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  we 
shall  meet  agam,  to  perfect  what  the  time  will  not  now 
allow  to  be  done. 


SIR  CHARLES  SEDLEY, 

(  One  f>f  the  fVita  and  Foe  ft  of  the  Court$  of  Charles  II, J 

Was  born  about  1639,  and  died  1701.  His  daughter  had  been  mis« 
tress  to  James  II.  Who  made  her  countess  of  Dorchester ;  so  that, 
on  being  asked  why  he  was  so  great  a  favourer  of  the  revolutiooi 
he  replied,  "  From  a  prmciple  of  gratitude :  for  sbce  his  majesty 
has  made  my  daughter  a  countess,  it  is  fit  I  should  do  all  I  can  to 
make  his  daughter  a  queen." 

Sir  Charles  Sedley^s  Speech  m  the  Taxes. 
Mr.  Speaker^ 

Wk  ha\*e  provided  for  the  army;  we  have  provided 
for  the  navy ;  and  now,  at  last,  a  new  reckoning  is 
brought  us:  we  must  likewise  provide  for  the  lists. 
truly,  Mr.  Speaker,  'tis  a  sad  reflection,  that  some  men 
should  wallow  in  wealth  and  places,  whilst  others  pay 
away,  in  taxes,  the  fourth  part  of  their  revenue  for  the 
support  of  the  same  government.    We  are  not  upon 
equal  terms  for  his  majesty's  service :  the  courtiers  and 
great  officers  charge,  as  it  were,  in  armour ;  they  feel  not 
the  taxes  by  reason  of  their  places,  whilst  the  country  gen- 
tlemen are  shot  through  and  through  by  them.  The  king 
is  pleased  to  lay  his  wants  before  us,  and,  lam  confident, 
expects  our  advice  upon  it :  we  ought  therefore  to  tell 
him  what  pensions  arc  too  great,  what  places  may  be 
extinguished  during  the  time  of  the  war  and  public  ca- 
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knuty.  His  tnajesty  sees  nothing  but  coaches  and  six, 
and  great  tables,  and  therefore  cannot  imagine  the  want 
and  misery  of  the  rest  of  his  subjects :  he  is  a  brave 
and  generous  prince,  but  he  is  a  young  king,  encom- 
passed  and  hemmed  in  by  a  company  of  crafty  old 
courtiers.  To  say  no  more,  some  have  places  of  3000/. 
some  of  6000/.  and  others  of  8000/.  per  annum  ;  and 
I  am  told  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  have  1600/. 
ftr  ammmj  a  piece.  Certainly,  public  pensions,  what- 
ever  they  have  been  formerly,  are  much  too  great  for 
the  present  want  and  calamity  that  reigns  every  where 
else ;  and  it  is  a  scandal  that  a  government  so  sick  at 
heart  as  ours  is,  should  look  so  well  in  the  face.  Wc 
mast  save  the  king  money  wherever  we  can ;  for  I  am 
afraid  the  war  is  too. great  for  our  purses,  if  things  be 
not  managed  with  all  imaginable  thrift.  When  the  peo^ 
pie  of  England  see  all  things  are  saved,  that  can  be 
saved,  that  there  are  no  exorbitant  pensions,  nor  unne- 
cessary salaries,  and  all  this  applied  to  the  use  to  which 
they  are  given,  we  shall  give,  and  they  will  pay  whatever 
his  majesty  can  want,  to  secure  the  protestant  religion, 
and  to  keep  out  the  king  of  France,  and  king  James  too ; 
whom  by  the  way  I  have  not  heard  named  this  session, 
whether  out  of  fear,  discretion,  or  respect,  I  cannot  tell. 
I  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  this :  let  us  save  the  king 
what  we  can,  and  then  let  us  proceed  to  give  what  we 
are  able. 

SIR  JOHN  KNIGHT, 

(  Member  for  Bristol,  J 

This  worthy  citizeni  (of  whom  I  am  sorry  I  can  learn  no  more  than 
his  dtle«  and  the  place  which  he  represented,)  shall  make  his  ap- 
pearence,  and  at  full  leng:th,  though  he  shotild  be  received  with  as 
dreadful  a  storm  of  criticism)  as  that  which  he  describes  in  the 
outset  of  his  speech.  He  is  a  true  Englishman,  a  perfect  islander. 
He  seems  to  have  as  thorough  a  hatred  for  the  continent,  and  uli 
its,bhaS»tantS}  as  if  he  had  been  first  swaddled  in  the  leaky  hold  of 
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a  xnerchatitmai))  or  had  crawled  cmt  of  the  mud  of  the  Bristol- chax^ 
Bel.  He  is  not  merely  warm^  he  perfectly  reek$  with  patriotismf 
and  antipathy  to  all  foreigpers.  For  the  last  hundred  years,  we 
have  only  been  working  on  this  model,  and  I  do  not  see  that  we  can 
get  much  beyond  it.  We  have,  it  is  true,  refined  the  style,  filled 
\ip  the  outlines,  added  elegance  to  fury,  and  expanded  our  preja* 
dices  into  systems  of  philosophy.  But  we  have  added  nothing  to 
the  stock  The  design  and  principles  remain  the  same  ;  and  they 
are  unalterable.  The  pattern  is  closely  copied  from  human  nature. 
Indeed  I  do  not  know  whether  the  best  examples  of  modem  decla- 
mation on  this  subject,  will  be  found  to  be  much  better  than  awk- 
ward affectation,  and  laboured  extravagance,  in  which  the  writers 
scarcely  seem  to  believe  themselves,  if  we  compare  them  with  the 
spirit,  the  natural  expression,  the  force,  and  brnad  decided  manner 
of  this  great  master  ! 
For  my  own  par^  I  confess  I  like  the  blunt,  uncouth,  hear-^rden 
style  ;  the  coarse  familiarity,  and  virulent  abuse  of  this  honest 
knight,  better  than  the  studied  elegance  of  modem  invective. 
The  style  is  suited  to  the  subject.  Every  thing  is  natural  and 
sincere,  and  warm  from  the  heart.  Here  are  no  fine-spun  theo- 
lies,  no  affected  rancour,  no  attempts  to  bind  fast  the  spell  of 
ignorance,  by  the  calling  in  of  « metaphysical  aid,"  or  to  make 
Xise  of  the  ice  of  philosophy  as  a  burning-glass  to  inflame  the 
violence  of  the  passions  Downright  passion,  unconquerable  pre- 
judice, and  unaffected  enthusiasm,  are  always  justifiable  ;  they 
follow  a  blind,  but  sure  instinct ;  they  flow  from  a  real  cause : 
they  are  uniform  and  consistent  with  themselves  ;  and  their  mis- 
chiefs, whatever  they  are,  have  certain  limits,  may  be  calculated 
upon  and  provided  against.  Byt  fine  reasonings,  and  gross  feelings, 
do  not  accord  well  together.  We  may  apply  to  them  what  has 
been  said  of  love,  non  bene  conveniunt^  nee  in  una  tede  morantur 
majrst<u  ec  amor.  It  is  an  unnatural  union,  which  can  produce 
nothing  but  distortioil.  We  are  not  at  present  hurried  away  by 
the  honest  ebullitions  of  resentment,  or  blind  zeal,  but  are  in  that 
state  described  by  Shakespeare,  in  which  «*  reason  panders  will." 
No  one  is  offended  at  the  ravings,  the  fierce  gestures  of  a  madman  : 
but  what  should  we  think  of  a  man  who  affected  to  start,  to  foftm 
9t  the  mouth,  and  feigned  himself  mad  only  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  executing  the  most  mischievous  purposes  ?  We  are  not 
surprised  to  see  poisonous  weeds  growing  in  a  wilderness ;  but 
who  would  think  of  transplanting  ihem  into  a  cultivated  garden  ? 
I  am  therefore  glad  to  take  refuge  from  the  mechanic,  cold-blooded 
fury,  and  mercenary  malice  of  pretended  patriotism,  in  the  honest 
eloquence,  «  the  downright  violence  and  storm  of  passion"  of  tiiis 
fcal  enthusiast. 
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Sir  John  Ehighfs  Speech  against  the  Dutch. 
Mr.  Speaker, 

I  have  heard  of  a  ship  in  a  violent  storm,  in  danger  of 
perishing  every  moment ;  it  was  not  such  ^  sham  storm 
as  v^re  were  lately  entertained  with  in  the  Gazette,  which 
deceives  the  people,  by  affirming  that  many  ships  going 
for  France  laden  with  corn  were  cast  away,  though 
those  ships,  and  many  more,  are  safely  arrived  in  France ; 
but  it  was  such  a  real  storm  as  on  the  7th  of  the  last 
month,  destroyed  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  upwards  gf 
seventy  sail  of  our  English  ships,  most  of  which  were 
laden  with  corn,  and  several  sorts  of  provisions,  for  the 
use  of  our  Dutch  allies,  to  enable  them  to  live  cheap,  by 
making  the  same  dear  at  home  :  perhaps  some  was  for 
the  support  of  our  half-starved,  and  unpaid  English  sol- 
diers, now  in  Flanders ;  when  perished,  likewise,  more 
than  seven  hundred  sailors,  who  have  left  a  great  many 
widows,  children,  and  poor  relations,  to  ,curse  our  con* 
duct  at  sea,  the  cause  of  this  calamity.  In  such  a  dread- 
ful storm  it  was,  (that  the  foresaid  ship  was  in,)  when 
the  good  commander  seeing  the  danger,  and  apprehend- 
ing  death,  desired  his  crew  to  assist  with  resolution,  and 
preserve  themselves  and  the  ship ;  which  the  sailors  re- 
fusing  to  do,  he  retired  to  his  cabin,  humbled  himself  in 
prayer,  and  implored  the  powers  that  alone  could  save 
in  time  of  need,  that  the  ship  and  the  company  nnght  be 
justly  swallowed  up  for  the  disobedience  of  the  sailors ; 
yet,  that  he  and  his  cabin  might  suffer  no  damage* 

Sir,  I  cannot,  as  that  good  commander  did,  be  so  vain 
as  to  hope,  either  myself  or  the  place  for  which  I  serve 
can  be  preserved  from  the  general  inundation  which 
this  bill  we  are  now  debating  lets  in,  on  the  liberties  of 
my  native  country,  and  countrymen  ;  and  therefore  be 
unconcerned  for  the  good  of  England,  provided  Bristol 
were  safe.  To  hope  for,  and  expect  happiness  in  life> 
when  all  mankind  but  myself  are  dead,  would  not  b; 
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more  deceiving  than  to  propose  comfort  and  security  to 
myself  and  corporation,  when  strangers  are  admitted  to 
possess  and  enjoy,  by  law,  all  that's  valuable  in  the  king* 
dom ;  for  this  bill  doth  enfranchise  all  strangers  that  h^ 
swear  and  protest  against  popery,  with  the  liberties  of 
every  Englishman,  after  the  vast  expence  of  treasure  and 
English  blood  it  hath  cost  this  kingdom,  iu  all  times  and 
ages  of  our  fore-fathers,  to  secure  them  to  themselves 
and  their  posterity. 

Wherefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  beg  pardon,  if  at 
this  time  I  cannot  sit  silent,  but  express  a  zealous  con« 
cern  as  well  for  the  kingdom  in  general,  as  for  the  place 
I  represent  in  particular ;  and  I  am  more  moved  i&ere* 
unto,  whilst  I  see  so  many  member^  sent  here  by  their 
country,  for  the  conservation  of  the  Englishmens'  liber- 
ties, so  warm  as  to  part  with  all  to  strangers  with  one 
vote* 

The  argument  of  the  honourable  person  near  me,  to 
render  all  the  care  of  our  fore-fathers  of  no  esteem 
amongst  us,  who  are,  or  who  ought  to  be,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  kingdom,  was  to  prove  that  this  age 
and  generation  are  wiser  (he  did  not  say  honester)  than 
the  former. 

I  remember  a  west  countryman,  many  years  past,  un« 
d|ertook  to  prove  the  same  to  me,  and  my  company 
beyond  sea,  by  declaring  his  father  was  a  fool  to  him ; 
I  yielded  him  that  point,  by  concluding  both  to  be  such ; 
and  yet*our  fore- fathers  might  be  wise  men.  I  shall  not 
at  this  time  question  the  wisdom  of  those  who  promote 
the  bill,,  or  their  fathers'.  For  myself,  I  declare  in  behalf 
of  the  wisdom  and  honesty  of  our  predecessors,  nor  can 
I  assent  to  the  yielding  up  of  the  liberties  and  laws  they 
derived  unto  us,  only  because  some  gentlemen  think 
better  of  themselves  (and  perhaps  mistakenly)  than  of 
their  parents. 

Sir,  1  was  early  instructed  in  a  principle  of  defer- 
ence to  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors ;  and  at  this  time 
i  tremblci  when  I  reflect  on  the  correction  given  me  by 
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my  master,  that  I  might  not  forget,  but  imitate  and  de* 
fend  in  all  times  this  rule  :  Let  them  only  be  accounted 
goodi  just,  and  wise  men,  who  regard  and  defend  the 
statutes,  laws,  ordinances,  and  liberties,  which  their  fore:, 
fiithers'  wisdom  and  experience  obtained  for  themselves 
and  posterity*  Now,  it  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  if  those  gentlemen  who  approve  of  this  bill,  had 
not  only  been  taught  that  rule,  but  as  well  corrected  » 
myself,  they  would  be  of  my  judgment ;  and  I  wish  that 
they  who  depart  from  that  rule,  and  sacrifice  our  English 
liberties  to  a  number  of  mercenary  foreigners,  may  not 
meet  with  a  much  more  rigorous  and  exemplary  chas* 
tisement  from  their  enraged  and  ruined  countrymen. 

The  arguments  used  for  the  bill,  are  in  substance 
these  :  First,  A  want  of  purchasers  for  our  land*  Second- 
ly, Of  merchants.  Thirdly,  Manufacturers  who  can 
work  cheaper  than  the  English.  Fourthly,  Husbandmen 
to  till  the  ground. 

To  all  these  I  shall  return  short  answers ;  but  if  I  de- 
bate not  on  them  with  that  advantage  and  reason  as  our 
land  admirals  can  (no  doubt)  with  great  ingenuity  on  sea 
politics ;  I  hope  the  house  will  pardon  me  :  for  my  ob« 
servations  never  cost  the  kingdom  such  expence  oi*  mo- 
ney at  home,  and  losses  at  sea,  as  hath  the  experience  of 
those  honourable  persons  in  sea  afiairs. 

First,  it*s  argued  by  some,  that  we  want  purchasers  for 
the  lands ;  this  is  a  melancholy  consideration.  I  there* 
fore  desire  those  gentlemen  who  approve  of  this  bill,  to 
tell  me  what  it  is  hath  brought  us  to  this, condition ;  that 
the  landed  men  of  England  are  reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb^ 
that  they  must  sell,  and  none  are  left  able  to  buy,  unless 
foreigners  are  naturalized.  Doth  this  prove  our  forefa- 
thers  wanted  understanding  ?  Or  doth  it  not  rather  con- 
elude  itself  occasioned  by  our  want  of  it,  and  by  our  not 
following  their  examples,  who  never  taxed  their  country 
to  the  ruin  both  of  themselves  and  their  posterity  ;  nor 
did  they  expend  the  money  of  the  kingdom  on  such  al- 
lies as  ours ;  who,  as  we  have  been  informed  by  some  of 
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the  privy  council,  are  not  in  our  interest,  and  will  spare 
us  none  of  their  men  for  our  pay,  without  great  pensions 
likewise  for  themselves.  Can  any  man  hope  to  per- 
suade me  that  our  fore-fathers  would  have  brought 
foreign  soldiers  into  England,  and  pay  them,  and  natu- 
ralize them  likewise;  and  at  the  same  time  send  the 
English  soldiers  abroad,  to  fight  in  a  strange  land,  with- 
out their  pay  ? 

Let  us  abate  our  taxes,  and,  after  the  wise  precedent 
of  our  fathers,  pay  our  own  seaman  and  soldiers  at 
home,  and  send  the  foreigners  back.  Then  the  money- 
will  be  found  circulating  at  home,  in  such  Englishmen's 
hands  who  may  buy  the  lands  that  are  to  be  sold,  with* 
out  naturalizing  strangers. 

Secondly,  It's  said  we  want  more  merchants :  whom 
may  we  thank  for  bringing  so  many  to  poverty  ?  But  I 
shall  forbear  grating,  and  desire  the  liberty  to  consider 
in  short,  how  the  trade  of  England  hath  hitherto  been 
carried  on.  Gentlemen  have  placed  their  younger  chil- 
dren to  merchants :  their  masters  observing  their  honesty 
and  diligence,  when  they  have  gained  some  experience 
in  the  necessary  parts  of  trade,  generally  send  them 
abroad  to  Turkey,  all  parts  of  the  Levant,  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  all  parts  where 
England  holds  any  considerable  commerce.  There  the 
young  men  are  employed  by,  and  entrusted  with,  the 
stocks  and  estates  of  their  masters  and  friends,  whereby 
all  parties,  both  the  principals  at  home,  and  the  factors 
abroad,  are  advantaged,  and  England  enriched;  (for 
there,  in  the  end,  all  centers;)  and  at  last,  when  they 
are  satisfied  with  gain,  they  return  to  their  native  soil, 
their  friends  and  relations,  for  ease  and  employment, 
making  room  for  a  younger  generation  to  succeed  in 
their  profitable  employments.  Thus,  hitherto,  this  king- 
dom hath  advanced  in  riches,  while  foreigners  could  not 
with  success  plant  their  factories  on  us,  through  the  ad- 
vantage we  had  by  our  laws :  let  us  but  turn  the  tables, 
and  consider  the  consequence.     Suppose  we  pass  this 
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bill»  and  the  Dutch  (who  no  doubt  will  take  the  oaths  as 
this  bill  directs,  and  protest  against  popery  and  pagan*, 
ism,  and  on  occasion  Christianity  too,  as  at  Japan,)  send 
their  servants  and  ikctors  hither,  and  we  naturalize  them,' 
and  let  the  capital  stock,  which  gets  an  employ  to  these 
new*niade  Englishmen,  belong  to  their  masters  apd 
friends,  who  never  did  or  ever  will  live  amongst  us ; 
will  it  not  then  follow,  that  the  profit  will  be  theirs,  and 
not  England's  ?  and  will  not  the  new-made  English  (yet 
Dutchmen  still)  return  to  their  country  and  friends,  with 
their  gain,  as  our  people  hitherto  have  done?  We  may 
observe  by  our  inland  trade,  that  it's  seldom  they  who 
make  the  manufactures  gain  estates,  but  those  whc^  em- 
ploy their  stocks  in  buying  and  selling  what  otherd 
make ;  and  it's  the  same  with  the  merchants :  those  that 
export  and  import  are  the  gainers^  the  first  maker  very 
seldom,  the  consumer  never. 

The  conclusion  then  of  this  experiment  must  be  this : 
That  what  hath  hitherto  been  gain  to  England,  by  Eng« 
lish  merchants  and  factors,  will  be  turned  to  a  foreign 
land,  by  the  foreign  merchants  being  naturalized  for 
their  own,  not  England's  advantage. 

But  this  is  not  all :  for  at  once  the  art  of  navigation 
will  be  rendered  useless.     Whence  then  will  be  a  nurse- 
ry for   seamen  ?  For  foreign  merchants  will  naturali.'^e 
foreign  seamen ;  and,  when  the  press-masters  find  them, 
they  will  Dutchen  spraken  ya  minheer^  and  avoid  the 
service  ;  but  at  the  Custom-house,  Exchange,  and  in  all 
corporations,  they  will  be  found  as  good  Englishmen  as 
any  of  this  house.      From  whence  it  foUoweth,  that 
trade  will  be  only  carried  on  by  foreign  merchants  and 
seamen,  and  the    English  seamen  condemned  to  our 
men  of  war ;  and  perhaps  live  there,  as  hitherto,  with« 
outdieir  pay,  till  another  million  be  owing  them  for 
wages ;  and,  in  the  interim,  liave  this  only  consolation- 
and  reward  for  service  done,  aiid  to  be  done,  that  their 
wives  and  children  may  be  siibsisted  with  the  alms  of 
Vou  I.  31 
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the  parish,  whilst  foreign  soldiers  are  maintained  at 
home  and  abroad  with  their  pay. 

A  tliird  argument  for  admiuing  foreigners,  is  upon  a 
supposed  want  we  have  of  manufacturers,  especially  such 
as  will  work  cheaper  than  the  English.  In  my  opinion, 
this  reasoning  is  extraordinary,  and  ought  not  to  take 
air  out  of  the  house,  lest  the  old  English  spirit  should 
exert  itself  in  defence  of  its  liberties :  for  at  this  time, 
when  all  provisions  are  became  excessive  dear,  by  the 

freat  quantities  exported  to  Hollands  which  puts  the  poor 
«ngiis;n  manufacturers  on  starving  in  most  parts  of  Eng- 
land,, for  want  of  a  full  employ  to  enable  them  to  su{^rt 
their  families  by  their  honest  and  painful  labour  and  in* 
Austry;  shall  an  English  parliament  let  in  strangers  to 
undersell  our  country  ?  which  they  may  easily  do,  whilst 
they  live  in  garrets,  pay  no  taxes,  and  are  bound  to  no 
duty.  How  shall  we  answer  this  to  our  country,  who 
sent  us  here  ?  When,  by  so  doing,  instead  of  making  the 
kingdom  more  populous,  we  provide  only  for  the  sub* 
sistence  of  foreigners ;  and  put  our  countrymen  to  the 
choice  of  starving  at  home,  or  to  turn  soldiers,  and  be 
sent  to  Flanders,  and  starve  there  for  want  of  their 
pay :  for  it's  well  known,  that  at  this  time  more  commo- 
dities are  made  in  England  than  can  be  consumed  abroad, 
or  at  home ;  which  makes  the  poor  manufacturers  so 
miserable.  All  country  gentlemen  within  this  house, 
have  for  several  sessions  laboured  what  they  could  to 
raise  the  price  of  the  provisions  which  their  lands  pro. 
duce;  and  some  think  it  not  great  enough  yet,  and 
they  would  despise  that  man  who  should  endeavour  to 
lower  the  rates,  by  proposing  a  free  impOTtation  of  Irish 
cattle  and  com,  though  he  had  no  other  design  than  that 
charitable  and  necessary  one  of  relieving  the  poor ;  and 
yet  these  very  gentlemen  are  for  this  biU,  because  they 
Jwould  have  the  labour  of  the  poor  brought  to  a  lower 
advantage.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  very  unequal  way 
of  reasoning;  that  whilst  we  rai^e  the  price  of  the  pro* 
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^Gt  of  the  land  for  the  gehtlejnen  to  live  ia  greater 
state,  at  the  same  time  our  consults  are  how  to  make 
the  lialf  starved  mamifacturers  that  live  by  their  daily 
labour,  more  and  more  miserable.  What  opmion  will' the 
common  people  of  England  have  of  this  house,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  kingdom,  whom  nothing  can  pleose 
but  what  is  made  by  foreigners,  or  comes  from  abroad  f 

Our  palates,  for  a  long  time,  have  been  so  nice,  that 
nothing  but  a  French  cook  could  please  them  ;  nor  could 
we  persuade  ourselves  that  our  cloathing  was  good,  un* 
kss  from  head  to  foot  wc  were  a  la  mode  de  France.  The 
gentletnan  was  not  well  served,  without  a  Frenchman  ; 
and  the  lady's  commode  could  not  sit  right,  if  her  finq. 
French  woman  did  not  put  it  on.  Now,  on  a  sudden, 
the  change  is  as  violent  in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  who 
are  great  courtiers;  and  the  only  taking  people;  and 
our  English  are  a  sort  of  clumsy  fisted  people,  if  com- 
pared with  the  modish  Dutch  Hans  and  Frow ;  and  in 
short,  the  Englishmen  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  sent 
to  Flanders,  and  there  either  to  fight,  steal,  or  starve,* 
for  want  of  pay.  There  is  one  thing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  comes  into  my  mind,  with  which  I  shall  close  this 
consideration :  What  reason  was  there  for  blaming  the 
mayors,  aldermen,  common  councils,  and  other  go- 
vernors of  corporations,  for  sunsendering  their  charters 
though  they  still  retained  their  rights,  for  Englishmen 
only  to  come  into  new  charters ;  and  at  the  same  time 
hope  to  justify  our  proceedings,  though  we  throw  up 
the  great  charter  of  our  English  liberties,  to  admit 
strangers. 

A  fourth  pretence  for  this  bill  is,  a  want  of  hus- 
bandmen to  till  the  ground.  I  shall  say  little  on  this 
head,  but  request  the  honourable  person  below  me  to 
tell  me,  of  the  forty  thousand  French  which  he  confes- 
scthare  come  into  England,  how  many  does  he  know 
that  at  this  time  follow  the  plow  tail  ?  For  it's  my  firm 
opinion,  that  not  only  the  French,  but  any  other  nation 
this  bill  shall  let  in  upon  vs,  will  never  transplant  them- 
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selves  for  the  benefit  of  going  to  plow:  they  will  con- 
tentedly leave  the  Englbh  the  sole  monoply  of  that  sla- 
very. 

Upon  the  whole,  sir,  it's  my  judgment,  that  sliould  this 
bill  pa^s,  it  will  bring  as  great  afflictions  on  this  nation, 
as  ever  fell  upon  the  Egyptians ;  and  one  of  their  plagues 
we  have  at  this  time  very  severe  upon  us :  I  mean  that  of 
their  land  bringing  forth  frogs  in  abundance,  even  in  the 
chambers  of  their  kings;  for  there  is  no  entering  the 
courts  of  St  James's  and  Whitehall,  the  palaces  of  our 
hereditary  kings,  for  the  great  noise  and  croaking  of  the 
frog  landers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  nation  is  a  religious,  just,  and  zea« 
lous  nation,  who  in  some  of  their  fits  of  zeal  have  not 
only  quarrelled  and  fought  for  the  same,  but  have  mur- 
dered and  deposed  kings,  nobles,  and  priests,  for  the  sake 
of  their  religion  and  liberties,  which  they  pretended  to 
prove  from  the  bible.  We  are  the  religious  representa- 
tives (rf  this  religious  people :  let  us  therefore  learn  in- 
struction in  this  case  before  us,  from  that  gr»t  book, 
where  we  may  be  informed  that  St.  Paul,  by  being  bom . 
free  of  heathen  Rome,  escaped  a  whipping,,  and  valued 
and  pleaded  ^that  privilege ;  and  the  chief  captain  of  the 
Romans  prides  himself  that  he,  with  a  great  sum,  had 
obtained  that  freedom,  and  feared  greatly  when  he  had 
violated  St.  Paul's  liberty,  by  binding  of  him ;  and  shall 
we  set  at  nought  the  freedom  of  the^English  nation,  who 
are  a  religious  christian  kingdom,  and  part  with  the  same 
to  strangers,  for  nothing,  unless  the  undoing  of  our  own 
countrymen  who  sent  us  here,  but  not  on  this  errand  ? 
Certainly  we  should  follow  the  example  of  the  Roman 
captain,  and  fear  and  tremble  when  we  consider  the  just 
provocation  we  shall  give  to  the  kingdom,  who  will  ex- 
pect that  we  preserve,  and  not  destroy,  every  Englbh* 
'  man's  birth.right. 

Sir,  we  may  further  learn  from  that  book  the  fete  of 
the  Egyptians;  who  experienced,  on  the  score  of  cha- 
rity, what  it  is  a  people  may  expect  from  admitting 
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Strangers  into  their  country  and  councils.  Joseph  was  a 
stranger,  sold  a  slave  into  Egypt ;  yet,  being  taken  into 
Pharaoh's  council,  he,  by  taxes  and  other  fine  pro- 
jects, brought  the  seven  years  plenty  God  had  blest  the 
Egyptians  with,  into  the  granaries  of  Pharaoh;  but, 
when  dearth  came  on  the  land,  and  the  people  cried  to 
their  king  for  relief,  they  were  sent  to  the  stranger  Jo- 
seph,  who  getteth  from  them,  for  that  which  was  once 
their  own,  all  their  jnoney,  their  cattle,  their  lands,  and 
last  of  all,  their  persons  into  slavery ;  though  at  the  same 
time,  he  did  far  otherwise  by  his  own  countrymen,  for  hp 
placed  them  in  the  best  of  the  land,  the  land  of  Goshen, 
and  nourished  them  from  the  king's  store.  This  exam- 
ple should  teach  us  to  be  wise  in  time,  seeing  all  this  was 
done  by  the  advice  of  one  foreigner  in  the  privy  council ; 
and  what  may  that  country  expect,  where  the  head,  and 
many  of  the  council,  are  foreigners. 

Sir,  I  perceive  some  gentlemen  are  uneasy ;  perhaps  I 
have  offended  them,  in  supposing  they  wrt  religious  re- 
presentatives, or  concluding  that  tl^ir  religion  is  to  be 
proved  from,  the  bible ;  if  that  be  it  which  displeaseth,  I 
beg  their  pardon,  and  promise  not  to  offend  again  on  that 
score,  and  will  conclude  all  with  this  motion  :  That  the 
Serjeant  be  commanded  to  open  the  doors,  and  let  us  first 
kick  this  bill  out  of  the  house,  and  then  foreigners  out  of 
the  kingdom. 
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QUEEN  ANNE, 

Was  the  second  daughter  of  James  IL  born  in  I664»  and  dM 
17^4.    She  came  to  the  crown  in  iTOl. 


Queen  Anne^s  Speech  to  both  Houses. 
My  Lords  md  Gentlemen, 

I  CANNOT  too  much  lament  my  own  unhappinessm 
succeeding  to  the  crown  immediately  after  the  loss  of  a 
king,  who  was  the  great  support,  not  only  of  these  king- 
doms, but  of  all  Europe.  .  I  am  extremely  sensible  of 
the  weight  and  difficulty  it  brings  upon  me 

But  the  true  concern  I  have  for  our  religion,  for  the 
laws  and  libeities  of  England,  for  maintaining  the  suc- 
cession of  tlie  cro\yn  to  the  protestant  line,  and  the  go- 
vernment in  church  and  state,  as  by  law  established,  en- 
courages me  in  this  great  undertaking ;  which  I  promise 
myself  will  be  successful,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  and 
the  continuance  of  that  fidelity  and  affection,  of  which 
you  have  given  me  so  full  assurances.   , 

The  present  conjuncture  of  affairs  requires  the  greatest 
application  and  dispatch ;  and  I  am  very  glad  to  find  in 
your  several  addresses,  so  unanimous  a  concurrence  in 
the  same  opinion  with  me,  that  too  much  cannot  be 
done  for  the  encouragement  of  our  allies,  to  reduce  the 
exorbitant  power  of  France. 

I  think  it  very  necessary,  at  this  time,  to  desire  you  to 
consider  of  proper  methods  for  attaining  an  union  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland ;  which .  has  been  so  lately 
recommftded  to  you  as  a  matter  that  very  nearly  con- 
cerns the  peace  and  security  of  both  kingdoms. 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons,  I  need  not 
put  you  in  mind,  that  the  revenue  for  defraying  the 
expences  of  the  civil  government  is  expired.    I  rely  en- 
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tireljr  upon  your  affection,  for  the  supplying  of  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  shall  be  most  suitable  for  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  crown. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen^  It  shall  be  my  constant 
endeavour  to  make  you  the  best  return  for  that  duty  and 
affection,  which  you  have  expressed  to  me  by  a  care- 
ful and  diligent  administration  for  the  good  of  my  sub* 
jccts ;  and  as  I  know  mine  own  heart  to  be  entirely  Eng- 
lish, I  can  very  sincerely  assure  you,  there  is  not  any 
thing  you  can  expect  or  desire  from  me,  which  1  shall  not 
be  ready  to  do  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  you  shall  always  find  me  a  strict  and  religious 
observer  of  my  word. 


LORD  BELHAVEN. 

The  following  Speech  is  inserted  in  the  debates  of  this  period. 
Though  it  does  not  come  regularly  within  the  plan  of  this  collec- 
tion, yet  I  thought  I  might  be  allowed  to  give  it  for  the  sake  of 
<fiversifying  the  style  of  the  work,  and  as  a  curious  record  of  national 
feeling.  As  to  the  stvle,  ^'it  has  tiRe  melancholy  madness  of 
poetry,  without  the  inspiration.'*  It  has  alf  the  forms  of  eloquence, 
but  not  all  the  power  ;  and  is  an  excellent  instance  to  shew  how 
hr  mere  manner  will  go.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this 
oration  must  have  produced  a  very  great  effect ;  and  yet  there  is 
nothing  in  it  which  any  man  might  not  say  who  was  willing  to 
indulge  in  the  same  strain  of  academic  descnption.  But  it  adopts 
the  luiguage  of  imagination,  mimics  her  voice  and  gestures,  con- 
forms to  her  style  by  a  continued  profusion  of  figure  and  personi- 
fication, and  is  full  of.  that  eloquence  which  consists  in  telling 
your  mind  freelyt  and  which  carries  the  hearer  along  with  it,  be- 
cause you  never  seem  to  doubt  for  a  moment  yf  his  sympathy,  or 
that  he  does  not  take  as  great  an  interest  in  the  question  as  you  do. 
There  is  no  captious  reserve,  no  surly  independence,  no  affected  in- 
difference,  no  fear  of  committing  yourself,  or  exposing  yourself  to 
ridicule  by  giving  a  loose  to  your  feelings  ;  but  every  thing  seems 
spoken  with  a  full  heart,  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  cause  it  es- 
pouses) and  only  fearful  of  failing  in  expressions  of  zeal  towards 
it,  or  in  the  respect  that  is  due  to  it.  Perhaps,  what  I  have  here 
stated  may  serve  to  pcdnt  out  the  characteristic  difl*erence  between 
the  eloquence  of  the  English  and  the  French.  The  latter  avail 
ihemselres  of  all  the  advantages  that  art  and  trick  and  adven* 
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titious  ornalneiA  <2ai  g^ve;  aiidtbe^  am  clncBf  anKlous  to  pio- 

'  duce  an  effect  by  the  most  obvious  means.  If  their  thoughts 
are  but  fine,  they  do  not  care  hoW  common  they  are  :  this 
IS  because  they  have  more  canity  than  pride,  and  «rc  willing 
to  be  pleased  at  any  rate.     On  the  other  hand,  an  Eogitshman's 

.  muse  is  genenJly  the  spleen.  He  is  for  defying  others  into 
sympathy,  and  had  rather  incur  their  contempt  than  endea« 
TOur  to  gain  their  good  opinion  by  shewing  a  desire  to  please 
them.  He  likes  to  do  every  thing  in  the  most  £fficult  way,  and 
from  a  spirit  of  contradiction.  Acconiinglyt  his  eloquence 
(when  it  is  forced  from  him)  is  the  best  that  can  fae^  because 
it  is  of  natore's  doing  and  not  his  own^  and  comes  from  bim 
in  spite  of  himself.  However,  there  is  b  sort  of  gallantry 
in  eloquence  as  well  as  in  love.  To  coquet  with  the  musesi 
to  dally  with  the  &ir  forms  of  speech^  to  be  f^  of  nothing  but 
apostrophes,  interjections,  interrogations,  to  be  in  raptorea  at 
the  sight  of  a  capital  letter,  and  to  take  care  never  to  lose  a  fine 
thought  any  more  than  a  fine  girl,  for  fear  of  putting  a  question, 
are  the  only  means  by  which  a  man  without  imagination  can  hope 
to  be  an  orator  ;  as  it  is  only  by  bein^  a  coxcomb,  that  a  man  who 
is  not  handsome  can  ever  think  of  pleasing  the  women  !  But  to 
return  from  this  digression  to  the  speech  itself,  it  contains  a 
good  deal  of  warmth  and  animation,  and  if  the  author  had  been 
a  young  man,  would  have  done  him  crecfit. 


Lord  Belhaven^s  Speech  in  the  Scotch  Convention, 
against  the  Union. 

My  Lord  Chancellor, 

When  I  consider  the  affair  of  an  union  betwixt  the 
two  nations,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  several  articles 
hereof,  and  now  the  subject  of  our  deliberation  at  this 
time,  I  find  my  mind  crouded  with  a  variety  of  melan- 
choly thoughts ;  and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  disburden 
myself  of  some  of  them  by  laying  them  before,  and  ex- 
posing them  to  the  serious  consideration  of  this  honour- 
able  house. 

I  think  I  see  a  free  and  independent  kingdom  deli- 
vering  up  that  which  all  the  world  hath  been  fighting  for 
since  the  days  of  Nimrod ;  yea,  that  for  which  most  of 
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all  the  eminreS)  Icingdoms/  states,  principalities^  and 
dukedoms  of  Europi^,  .are  at  this  time  engaged  in  the 
most  bloody  and  cruel  wars  that  ever  were  2  to  wit,  a 
power  to  mahage  their  own  a&irs  by  themselves,  with- 
out the  assistance  and  counsel  of  any  •  other. 

I  think  I  s6e  4  national  church;  founded  upon  a  rock^ 
secured  by  a  daim  of  right,  hedged  and  fenced  about 
by  the  strictest  and  most  pointed  legal  sanction  that  so* 
\ereignty  could  coTrtrtve,  voluntarily  descending  Into  a 
jlain,  upon  an  eadal  fevel  with  Jews,  Papists,  Socinians, 
Anninians,  Anabaptists,  and  other  sectaries. 

I  think  I  see  th6  noble  and  honourable  peerage  of 
Scotland,  whosfe  valiant  predecessors  led  armies  against 
heir  enemies  .lipdn'  their  own  proper  charges  and  ex- 
pence,  now  divested  of  their  fdlowers  and  vassalages, 
nd  put  upbri  such  an  equal  foot  with  their  vassals,  that 
I  think  I  see  *  petty  English  exciseman  receive  more 
homage  artd  respect  than  What  was  paid  formerly  to  thcif 
fjimdam  Mackallamores. 

I  think  r  see  the  present  peers  of  Scotland,  whose 
::oble  ancestors  conquered  provinces,  over-run  doun* 
Ties,  reduced  itnd'  subjected  townS  and  fortified  places, 
exacted  tribute  through  the  greatest  part  of  England, 
now  walking  to  tht  court*  of  requests,  like  so  many 
l^ngUsh  attohnies,  •  laying  aside  their  walking  swords 
when  in  company  with  the  English  peers,  lest  their  self- 
defence  should  be  found  murder. 

I  think  I  seethe  honourable  estate  of  barons,  ^he  bold 
?Siertors  of  the  nation's  rights  and  liberties  in  the  worst 
i  times,  now  setting  a' watch  upon  fheir  lips,  and  a 

'lard  updn  their  tongues,  test  they  may  be  found  guilty 
'  f  scandalam  rnagnatum, 

I  think  I  see  the  royal  state  of  burgliers  ^valking  their 
^Itsolate  streets,  hanging  dotV^n  their  heads  under  disap* 
i>"iniments,  wormed  out  of  all  the  branches  of  their  old 
•-idc,  nnccfrtain  what  hand  to  turn  to,  necessitated  to. 
vcome  prentices  to  their  iinkind  neighbours;  and  yet. 

Vol.  I,  32 
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after  all,  finding  their  ts^de  so  IbrtUiiBd  by  eompanics,  and 
secured  by  prescriptipns»  t^t  tibpy  despair  of  any  success 
therein. 

I  think  I  see  our  learned  judges  laying  aside  their  pra-r. 
tiques  and  decisions,  studying  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, gravelled  with  certioraris^  nw  priuses^  writs  of 
erroTf  verdicts^  injunctions^  demurs^    6?c.  and  frighted 
with  appeals  and  avocations,  because  of  the  new  r^ula- 
lation^and  rectifications  they  may  meet  with. 

I  think  I  see  the  valiant  and  gallafit  soldiery  either 
sent  to  learn  the  plantation  trade  abroad,  or  at  home  pe- 
titioning for  a  small  subsistence,  as  a  reward  of  their 
honourable  exploits  \  while  their  old  corps  are  broken, 
the  common  soldiers  left  to  beg,  and  the  youngest  £jig- 
lish  corps  kept  standing. 

I  think  I  see  the  honest  industrious  trad^man  loaded 
with  new  taxes  and  impositions,  disappointed  of  the 
equivalents,  drinking  water  in  place  of  ale,  eating  his 
saltless  pottage,  petitioning  for  encouragement  ta  his 
vmnufactures,  and  answered  by  counter  petitions. 

In  short,  I  think  I  see  the  laborious  j^oughman,  with 
his  com  spoiling  upon  his  hands,  for  want  c^  sale,  curs- 
ing the  day  of  his  birth,  dreading  the  expence  of  his  bu- 
rial, and  uncertain  whether  to  marry  or  do  worse. 

I  think  I  see  the  incurable  difficulties  of  the  landed 
men,  fettered  under  the  golden  chain  of  equivalents, 
their  pretty  daughters  petitioning  for  want  of  husbands, 
and  their  sons  for  want  of  employment. 

I  think  I  see  our  mariners  delivering  up  their  ships 
to  their  Dutch  partners,  and  what  through  presses  and 
necessity,  earning  their  bread  as  underlings  vk  the  royal 
English  navy. 

But  above  aU,  my  lord,  I  think  I  see  our  ancient 
mother  Caledonia,  like  Caesar,  sitting  in  the  midst  of 
our  senate,  ruefully  looking  round  about  her,  covering 
Iierself  with  her  royal  garment,  attending  the  fatal  blow, 
and  breathing  out  her  last  with  zxiEttu  quojue  mifili. 
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Are  not  these,  my  lord,  Very  afflicting  thoughts?  And 
yet  they  are  but  the  least  part  su^ested  to  me  by  these 
dishonourable  articles.  Should  not  the  consideration  of 
tbese  things  vivify  these  dry  bones  of  ours  ?  Should  not 
the  memory  of  our  noble  predecessors'  valour  and  con- 
stancy rouse  up  our  droopmg  spirits?  Are  our  noble 
predecessors'  souls  got  so  tar  into  the  English  cabbage* 
stalk,  and  cauliflowers,  that  we  should  shew  the  least 
inclination  that  way  ?  Are  our  eyes  so  blinded,  sn  our 
ears  so  deafened,  are  our  hearts  so  hardened,  are  our 
tongues  so  faltered,  are  our  hands  so  fettered,  that  in 
this  our  day,  I  say,  my  lord,  in  this  our  day,  we  should 
not  mind  the  things  that  concern  the  very  being,  and  well 
bein^  of  our  ancient  kingdom,  before  the  day  be  hid 
from  our  eyes  ? 

I  design  not  at  this  time  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  any 
one  particular  article.  I  intend  this  discourse  as  an  in- 
troduction to  what  I  may  afterwards  say  upon  the  whole 
debate,  as  it  falls  in  before  this  honourable  house ;  and 
therefore,  in  the  &rther  prosecution  of  what  I  have  to 
sajr,  I  shall  insist  upon  a  few  particulars,  very  neces* 
sary  to  be  understood  before  we  enter  into  the  detail  of 
so  iiimortant  a  matter. 

I  shall  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  endeavour  to  en* 
courage  a  free  and  full  deliberation,  without  animosities 
and  heats.  In  the  next  phce,  I  sliall  endeavour  to  make 
an  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  source  of  the  imnatural 
and  dangerous  divisions  that  are  now  on  foot  within  th{s 
isle,  with  some  motives  shewing  that  it  is  our  intecMt  to 
lay  them  aside  at  this  time.  Then  I  shall  inquiit  into 
tbe  reasons  which  have  induced  the  two  nations  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  of  union  at  this  time,  with  some  consider- 
ations and  meditations  with  relation  to  the  behaviour  of 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  the 
management  of  thb  great  concern.  And  lasdy,  I  shall 
propose  a  method,  by  which  we  shall  most  distinctly, 
and  without  confusion,  go  through  the  several  articles 
of  tlus  treaty,  without  unnecessary  repetitions  or  loss  of 
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tim^*    And  aH  this  vlt^^^defisse^cc,  aivi:  vxvlertbe 
•oi^rection  of  this  honoura^bte  house,  . 

My •  lord  chancellor^ti]^  greatest  honoqr  th?it  was 
doBeunto  a  Roman,  was  to  allow  Ifi in  \^l^  S\9^'  ^^ 
triumph;  the  greatest  and  most  disl^oaoural^  pimish- 
ment  W9S  that  of  parricide.  He  that  was  guilty  of 
parricide  was  beaten  with  rods  upon  ^his  naked  body, 
till  the  blood  gushed  out  of  all  the  y^ins  of  his  body ; 
then  he  i^s  sewed  up  in  a  leatlieni  sack  called  a  cu/tms, 
with  a  tsock,  a  viper,  ai\d  an  ape,  and  thrown  headlong 
into  the  sea. 

My  lord,  patricide  is  a  greater  crime  than  panicidej^ 
all  the  world  over. 

In  a  triumph,  mv  lord,  when  the  conqueror  wai^  riding 
in  his  triumphal  chariot,  crowned  with  laurels,  adorned 
with  trophies,  and  applauded  with  himaas !  there  was  a 
monitor  apppinted  to  stand  behind  him,  to  warn  him 
not  to  be  high  minded,  nor  puffed  up  with  over  weening 
thoughts  of  himself ;  and  to  his  chariot  weretitd  a  whip 
and  a  bcU,  to  remind  him  that  for  all  his  glory  and  gran- 
deur, he  was  accountable  to  the  people  for  his  adminis* 
tration,  and  would  be  punished,  as  other  men,  if  found 
guilty. 

The  greatest  honour  amongst  us,  my  lord,  is  to  re. 
present  the  sovereign's  sacred  person  in  parliament; 
and  in  qn^  particular  it  appears  to  be  greater  than  that 
of  a  triumph,  because  the  whole  legislative  power  seems 
to  be  wholly  ^itrusted  with  him.  If  he  give  the  royal 
assent  to  an  act  of  the  estates,  it  becomes  a  law  obliga- 
tory upon  the  subject,  though  contrary  or  without  any 
instructions  from  the  sovereign.  If  he  refuse  the  royal 
assent  tP  a  vote  in  parliament,  it  cannot  be  a  law,  though 
he  has  the  sovereign's  particular  and  positive  instructions 
for  it.' 

His  grace  the  duk^  of  Queensbury,  who  now  repre* 
scnts-her  majesty  in  this  session  of  parliament,  hath  had 
thc'honpur  of  that  great  trust  as  often,  if  not  more,  than 
iwy  Scotchman  ever  had.    He  hatl?  befip  the  favourite 
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cf  twor  Aioce98ive  a9v!(r^goa,  and  I  cannot  but  comr 
mend  hb  ct^ostancy  and  perseverance,  .  that  notwith- 
standing bi3  forager  difficulties  and  unsuccessful  at- 
teinpta»  and  maufre  spme  other  specialties  not  yet  de* 
teriniaedf  that  his  grace  has  yet  had  the  resolution  to 
undertake  the  most  unpopular  measures  la$t.  If  his 
gmc?  9ucceed  in  this  affair  of  an  union,  and  that  it 

trove  for  the  happiness  and  wel&re  of  the  nation,  then 
e  justly  merits  to  have  a  statue  of  gold  erected  for 
himself ;  but  if  it  shall  tend  to  die  entire  destruction 
and  i^lition  of  our  nation,  and  that  we,  the  nation's 
trustees,  will  go  into  it,  then  I  must  say,  that  a  whip 
and  a  bell,  a  cock,  and  a  viper»  and  an  ape,  are  but  too 
^mall  punishments  for  any  such  bold  unnatural  under- 
taking and  complaisance. 

That  1  may  pave  a  way,  my  lord,  to  a  full,  calm,  and. 
free  reasoning  upon  this  affair,  which  is  of  the  last  con- 
sequence unto  ihis  nation,  I  shall  mind  this  honourable 
house,  that  we  are  the  successors  of  our  noble  prede- 
cessors who  founded  our  monarchy,  framed  our  laws, 
amended,  altered,  and  corrected  them  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  affairs  and  circumstances  of  the  nation  did 
require,  without  the  assistance  or  advice  of  any  foreign 
power  or  potentate ;  and  who,  during  the  time  of  2000 
years,  have  handed  them  down  to  us  a  free  independent 
nation,  with  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and  fortunes* 
Shall  not  we  then  argue  for  that  which  our  progenitors 
have  purchased  for  us  at  so  dear  a  rate,  and  with  so 
much  immortal  honour  and  glory  ?  God  forbid ;  shall 
the  hazard  of  a  &ther  unbind  the  ligaments  of  a  dumb 
son's  tongue,  and  shall  we  hold  our  peace  when  our 
pQifia  is  in  danger  ?  1  speak  this,  my  lord,  tliat  I  may 
encourage  every  individual  member  of  this  bouse  to 
speak  their  mind  freely ;  there  are  many  wise  and  pru- 
dent men  amongst  us,  who  think  it  not  worth  dieir 
while  to  open  their  mouths;  there  are  others,  who  can 
speak  very  well,  and  to  good  purpose,  who  slielter  them<^ 
selves  under  the  shameful  cloak  of  silence  from  a  fear 
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of  the  frowns  of  great  men  and  parties.  I  have  ob- 
served,  my  lord,  by  my  experience,  the  greatest  number 
of  speakers  in  the  most  trivial  a&irs ;  and  it  will  always 
prove  so,  while  we  come  not  to  the  right  undei^tanding 
of  the  oath  de  Jideli^  whereby  we  are  bound  not  only  to 
give  our  vote  but  our  faithful  advice  in  parliament,  as 
^ve  should  answer  to  God  :  and  in  our  ancient  laws,  the 
representatives  of  the  honourable  barons  and  tfie  royal 
boroughs  are  termed  spokesmen.     It  lies  upon  your 

'  lordships,  therefore,  particularly  to  take  notice  of  such, 
whose  modesty  makes  them  bashful  to  speak*  l%ere. 
fore,  I  shall  leave  it  upon  you,  and  conclude  this  point 

.  with  a  very  memorable  saying  of  an  honest  private  gen- 
tleman  to  a  great  queen,  upon  occasion  of  a  state  pro- 
ject,  contrived  by  an  able  statesman  and  the  favourite 
to  a  great  king,  against  a  peaceful  obedient  people,  be- 
cause of  the  diversity  of  their  laws  and  constitutions :  *<  If 
at  this  time  thou  hold  thy  peace,  salvation  shall  come  to 
the  people  from  another  place ;  but  thou  and  thy  house 
shall  perish."  I  leave  the  application  to  each  particular 
member  c^  this  house. 

My  lord,  I  come  now  to  consider  our  divisions.  We 
are  under  the  happy  reign  (blessed  be  God)  of  the  best  of 
queens,  who  has  no  evU  design  against  the  meanest  of 
her  subjects ;  who  loves  all  her  people,  and  is  equally 
beloved  by  them  again ;  and  yet,  that  under  the  happy 
influence  of  our  most  excellent  queen,  there  should  be 
such  divisions  and  factions,  more  dangerous  and  threat^ 
ening  to  her  dominions  than  if  We  were  under  an  arbi- 
trary  government,  is  most  strange  and  unaccountable. 
Under  an  arbitrary  prince  all  are  willing  to  serve, 
because  all  are  under  a  necessity  to  obey,  whether 
they  will  or  not«  He  chooses  therefore  whom  he 
will,  without  respect  to  either  parties  or  factions;  and 
if  he  think  fit  to  take  the  advices  of  his  councils  or 
parliaments,  every  man  speaks  his  mind  freely,  and  the 
prince  receives  the  faithful  advice  of  his  people,  without 

'  the  mixture  of  self-designs ;  if  he  prove  a  good  prince. 
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the  government  is  easy ;  if  bad,  either  death  or  a  revo* 
lutioa  brings  a  deliverance:  whereas  here,  my  lord, 
there  appears  no  end  of  our  misery,  if  not  prevented 
in  time..  Factions  are  now  become  independent,  and 
luve  got  footing  in  councils,  in  parliaments,  in  treaties, 
in  armies,  in  incorporations,  in  families,  among  kin- 
dred ;  yea,  man  and  wife  are  not  free  from  their  political 
jars. 

It  remains,  therefore,  my  lord,  that  I  enquire  into  the 
nature  of  these  things ;  and  since  the  names  give  us  not 
the  right  idea  of  the  thing,  I  am  afraid  I  sludl  have  diffi*. 
culty  to  make  myself  well  understood. 

The  names  generally  used  to  denote  the  factions,  arc ' 
whig  and  tory ;  as  obscure  as  that  of  guelfs  and  gibe- 
lins;  yea,  my  lord,  they  have  different  significations, 
as  they  are  applied  to  factions  in  each  kingdom.  A  whig 
in  England  is  a  heterogeneous  creature:  in  Scotland 
he  is  all  of  a  piece.  A  tory  in  England  is  all  of  a  piece, 
and  4  statesman :  in  Scotland  he  is  quite  otherwise ;  an 
anticourtier  and  antistatesman. 

A  whig  in  England  appears  to  be  somewhat  like  Ne- 
buchadnezzar's image,  of  different  metals,  different 
classes,  different  principles,  and  different  designs;  yet 
take  them  altogether,  they  are  like  a  piece  of  some  mix- 
ed  drugget  of  different  threads ;  some  finer,  some  coarser, 
which  alter  all  make  a  comely  appearance,  and  an  agree- 
able suit.  Tory  is  like  a  piece  of  loyal  home  made 
English  cloth,  the  true  staple  of  the  nation,  all  of  a 
thread ;  yet  if  we  look  narrowly  into  it,  we  shall  perceive 
a  diversity  of  colours,  which,  according  to  the  various 
situations  and  positions,  make  various  appearances* 
Sometimes  tory  is  like  the  moon  in  its  full ;  as  appeared 
in  the  affair  of  the  bill  of  occasional  conformity.  Upon 
other  occasions,  it  appears  to  be  under  a  cloud,  and  as 
if  it  were  eclipsed  by  a  greater  body ;  as  it  did  in  the 
design  of  calling  over  the  illustrious  princess  Sophia : 
however,  by  this  we  may  see  their  designs  are  to  out- 
shoot  whig  in  his  own  bow. 
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•  Whig,  in  Scotland,  is  a  true  blue  presbyterian,  who, 
without  considering  time  df  power^  will  venture  his  all 
for  the  kirk,  but  something  less  for  the  state.  The 
greatest  difficulty  is  how  to  describe  a  Scots  tory.  Of  old« 
when  I  knew  them  first,  tory  was  an  honest  hearted 
comradish  fellow,  who,  provided  he  was  maintained  and 
protected  in  his  benefices,  tides,  and  dignities,  by  the 
state,  he  was  the  less  anxious  who  had  the  government 
and  management  of  the  church ;  but  now,  what  he  is 
since  jure  divino  came  in  fashion,  and  that  Christianity, 
and  by  consequence  salvation,  comes  to  depend  upon 
episcopal  ordination,  I  profess  I  know  not  what  to  make 
of  him ;  only  this  I  must  say  for  him,  that  he  endeavours 
to  do  by  opposition,  that  which  his  brother  in  1:  ngland 
endeavours  by  a  more  prudent  and  less  scrupulous  me« 
thod. 

Now,  my  lord,  from,  these  divisions,  there  has  got  up 
a  kind  of  aristocracy,  something  like  the  famous  tri- 
umvirate at  Rome  ;  they  are  a  kind  of  undertaken  and 
pragmatic  statesmen,  who,  finding  their  power  and 
strength  great,  and  answerable  to  their  designs,  will  make 
bargains  with  our  gracious  sovereign ;  they  will  serve 
hef  faithfully,  but  upon  their  own  terms;  they  must 
have  their  own  instruments,  their  own  measures ;  this 
man  must  be  turned  out,  and  that  man  put  in,  and 
then  they  will  make  her  the  most  glorious  queen  in 
Europe. 

Where  will  this  end,  my  lord  ?  Is  not  her  majesty  in 
danger  by  such  a  method  ?  Is  not  the  monarchy  in  dan- 
ger ?  Is  not  the  nation^s  peace  and  tranquillity  in  dan- 
ger ?  Will  a  change  of  parties  make  the  nation  more 
happy  ?  No,  my  lord.  The  seed  is  sown,  that  is  like  to 
affbrd  us  a  perpetual  increase :  it's  not  an  annual  herb,  it 
takes  dciep  root ;  it  seeds  and  breeds,  and  if  not  timely 
prevented  by  her  majesty's  royal  endeavours,  will  split 
the  whole  island  in  two. 

My  lord,  I  think,  considering  our  present  circum-» 
stances  at  this  time,  the  Almighty  God  has  reserved 
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tUfi  greatirofk  ^of  us*  We  maj  bruiM  tkU  hjdrt  of  du 
Tiaiqti^  and  irush dris  cockatrice's  egg.  Our  neighbours 
in  Engluid  are  not  yet  fitted  for  any  such  thing;  thej 
arenot  adder  the  afflicting  hand  of  providence,  as  w% 
arc;  theiif  cSninm^tances  are  great  and  glorious;  their 
treaties  are  priidenily  managed,  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 
tbeir  generali  brave  and  vaiorous^  their  armies  success- 
ful  and  victorious ;  their  trophies  and  laurels  metnorablc 
and  stirprising.;  tbeir  enemies  subdued  and  routed^  their 
strong  holds  besieged  and  taken  i  sieges  relieved^  mar* 
shals  killed  and;  taken  prisoners ;  provinces  and  kingdoms 
Ire  the  results  of  their  victories ;  their  royal  navV  is  the 
terror  of  £urope ;  their  trade  and  commerce  extended 
through,  tht  universe,  encitrling  the  whcrie  habitable 
vorkl,  aiid  rendering  tbeir  own  capital  city  the  empqriA 
jim  for  the  whole,  inhabitants  of  the  earth  i  and>  which 
is  yet  mooe  than  all  these  things,  the  subjecisifveely  be« 
stowing thesr  treasure  upon  their  sovereign;  and  abovi 
all,  these  vastriohes^  the  sinews  of  war^  and  withoirt 
whicb  all:  the  glorious  success  had  proved  abortiTQ* 
these  treaaorea  are  managed  with  snch  faxthfulhess  and 
nicety,  thatthry  answer  seasonably  all  their  denadnd^i 
though  at.  never  so  great  a  distance.  Upon  these  consi*' 
dtratiorfs^  my  tord,  how  hard  and  difficult  a  thing  will  it 
prove  to  pertaade  our  neighbours  to  a  seU^deriyitig: 
bill,  .1:    ;        .  . 

Tis'  quit^'Oilimiirise  w|di  us,  my  lord^  as  we  are  an 
obscure  poor  people,  thopogh  fortnerly  of  better  acconnty 
removed  to  a  distant  corner  of  the  worlds  without  name, 
and  wi&eut  alliaiices  t  oirr  posts  mean  and  preoaribati^ 
so  that  I  profess  I  don't  think  any  one  post  m  the  %iti^ 
dom  worth  the  briguing  after,*  save  that  of  being  com- 
missioner to  a  long  session  of  a  factious  Scots  parlia- 
ment, with  an  antedated  commission,  and  that  yet  ren- 
ders the  rest  of  the  ministers  more  miserable.  What 
hinders  us,  then,  my  lord,  to  lay  aside  our  divisions, 

*  Seeking  for. 
Vol.    I.  33 
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to  unite  cordially  and '  heardly  together  .in  our  piewnt 
circumstances,  when  our  all .  is  at  stakeJ  Haamibal,  mj 
lord, .  is  at  our  gates-^^Hannibal  ia  comt  within  our 
gates— Hannibal  is  cotiK  the  length  of  this  table — ^He  is 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne*  He  will  demolxd)  the  throne, 
if  we  take  not  notice.  He  will  seize  upcm  these  regalia. 
He  will  take  them  as  our  spolia  opima^  and  whip  us  out 
of  this  house,  never  to  return  again. 

For  the  love  of  God,  then,  my  Lord,  for  the  safety  and 
wel&re.of  our  ancient  kingdom,  whose  sad  circumstan. 
CCS  I  hope  we  shall  yet  convert  into  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness !  we  want  no  means  if  we  unite.  God  ble$scd 
the  peace  makers.  We  want  neither  men,  nor  sufiBciency 
of  all '  manner  of  things,  necessary  to  make  a  nation 
happy.  All  depends  upon  management ;  concordia  res 
parvm  dretcunt*  I  fear  not  thesearticles,.  though  they 
W€k«  ten  times  worse  than  they  are,  if  we.dnoe  cwdially 
finrglve  one  another,;  and  that  according  to  our  proverb, 
Bygones  be  Bygones^  and  fear  pby  for  time  to  come.  For 
my. part,  in  the  &iglU;..<)f .  God^  and.in  the  prdseiice  of  this 
honourable  house,  I  heartily  forgive  every  man,  and  beg 
thbt  they  may  do  the  saneie  to  me ;  mid  I  tkiimost  humbly 
propose,  that  his  grace,  my  lord  commissioner,  may  ap- 
point aa  agape,  may  order  alove  fisast  for  this  honour- 
able  house,  that  we  may  lay  aside  all^self-designs,  and 
after  our  fasts  and  humiliations,  may  have  a  day  of  re- 
joicing and  thtokfulnessr-nfayeatour  Aieat  with  glad- 
IW88,  and  our  bread  with  ^  tnerry  heart :  then  shall  we 
sit  each  man  under  his  own  fig-tree,  anii  the  voice  of  the 
tuitie  fihall  be  heard  in  our  kund,  a  bard  fiimous  for  con- 
stancy and  fidelity. 
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GEORGE  i; 

Was  th^  800  of  the  ^l^ctor  of  Hanoveri  by  Sophia,  grand-daughter 
of  James  !•  He  was  bom  in  1660,  and  succeeded  queen  Anne, 
in  1714.     He  died  suddenly,  abroad,  in   1727.    He  talks  of  the 

•  throne  of  hit  ancestors  ynth  a  pious  simplidty. 


.  TTie  Ktng^s  Speech  on  his  Accession. 
My  Lords,  and  Gezitleiaen» 

This  being  the  first  opportunity  that  I  have  had  of 
meeting  my  people  in  parliament,  since  it  pleased  Al- 
mighty God,  of  his  good  providence^  to  call  me  to  the 
throne  of  my  ancestors ;  I  most  gladly  make  use  of  it  to 
thank  my  faithful  and  loving  subjects,  for  the  zeal  and 
firmness  that  hath  been  shewn  m  defence  of  the  protes* 
tant  succession^  against  all  the  open  and  secret  practices 
that  have  been  u^  to  defeat  it ;  and  I  shall  never  for^ 
get  the  obligations  I  have  to  those  who  have  distinguish* 
ed  themselves  upon  this  occasion. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  unparalleled  successes 
of  a  war,  which  was  so  wisely  and  chearfuUy  supported 
by  this  nation,  in  order  to  procure  a  good  peace,  had 
been  attended  with  a  suitable  conclusion.  But  it  is  with 
concern  I  must  tdl  you,  that  some  conditions,  even  of 
this  peace>  essential  to  the  security  and  ^rade  of  Great 
Britain,  are  not  yet  duly  executed,  and  the  performance 
of  the  whole  may  be  looked  upon  as  precarious,  until  we 
shall  have  formed  defensive  alliances  to  guarantee  the 
present  treaties. 

The  pretender,  who  still  resides  in  Lorrain,  threatens 
to  disturb  us,  and  boasts  of  the  assistance  which  he  still 
expects  here,  to  repair  his  former  disappointments. 


U0 
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AgrMt  part  of  cur  trudc  is  rendered  impwwiieftWc ; 
tjiis,  if  not  retrieved,  mi»t  destroy  our  maiiufiictories* 
wd  ruin  our  navigation. 

The  publfc  debts  are  very  great,  and  surprisingly  in- 
creased  ever  since  the  fatid  cessation  of  arVns.  My  first 
care  wa^  to  prevent  a  farther  increase  of  these  debts,  by 
paying  off  forthwith  a  great  number  of  ships,  which  had 
been  kept  in  pay,  when  tbpre  was  no  occasion  for  cominu- 
ing  such  an  expence. 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons,  I  rdy  upon 
you  for  such  supplies  as  th^  present  circumstances  of 
our  affairs  require  for  this  year's  service,  and  fiir  the 
support  of  the  public  faith.  The  estimates  shall  be  laid 
before  you,  that  you  may  consider  of  them  j  and  what 
you  shall  judge  necessary  for  your  safety,  I  shall  think 
sufficient  for  mine. 

I  doubt  not  but  you  wUl  concur  with  me  in  opinion, 
that  notliing  can  contribute  more  to  the  support  of  the 
credit  of  the  nation,  then  a  strict  Qbservfmce  of  all  par- 
}iam<sntary  engagements, 

The  branches  of  the  revenue  formerly  granted  for  the 
support  of  the  civil  government,  are  so  far  incumbered 
imd  alienated,  that  the  product  of  the  funds  which  re- 
main, and  have  been  granted  to  me,  will  Aill  much  ^ort 
of  what  was  at  first  designed  for  maintaining  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  crown ;  and  since  it  is  my  happiness 
j[as  i  am  confident  yon  think  it  yours),  to  see  a  prince 
of  Wales,  who  may  in  due  time  succeed  me  on  the 
throne,  and  to  see  him  blessed  with  many  children, 
the  best  and  most  vaiuahic  pledges  of  our  care  and 
concern  for  your  prosperity,  tMs  must  oneasim  911  ex^ 
pence  to  which  the  nation  has  not  of  many  years  been 
accustomed,  but  such  as  surely  no  man  will  grudge ; 
and  therefore  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  ifainJt  of  it 
with  that  affection  which  I  have  reason  to  hope  finom 
ytnJ. 

My  lords  and  gentlemetf ,  The  eyes  of  all  £uit)pe  are 
WpfiO  y^^7  waitings  this  issnie  <>f  th«s  fm  99f9ion.    I^t 
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no  VBAupff  dhrisiotts  of  pMties  here  at  home,  divert 
youirom  pursuing  the  common  interest  of  your  coun- 
try*  Let  no  wicked  insinuations  dtscfuiet  tlie  minds  of 
my  subjects.  The  established  coiMtlulSon  in  church 
and  state  shall  be  the  rule  of  my  government.  The 
happiness,  ease,  and  prosperity  of  my  people,  shall  be 
the  chief  care  of  my  life«  Those  who  assist  me  in  car- 
rjing  on  these  measures,  I  shall  always  esteem  my  best 
friends :  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  I  shall  be  d>le,  with 
your  assistance,  to  disappmnt  the  designs  of  those  who 
would  deprive  me  of  that  Ueasing  which  I  most  value, 
die  affections  of  my  people. 


ROBERT  HARLEY, 

C Eldest  Son  (^  Sir  Edward  Harky^  and  aJierwardM  Earl  of 

OxfordJ 

Was  bom  1661,  and  died  1734.  Hit  politics  in  the  latter  iMcrt  of 
the  reS^  of  qeen  Aones  rendered  him  obnoxious  in  the  succeed* 
ing  reigo  ;  and  in  17159  he  vas  accused  of  hieh-tceasonf  but  wns 
at  length  acquitted.    He  was  the  friend  of  Swift. 


The  Earl  ofOxford*s  Defence  be/are  the  House 
of  Lords. 

My  Lords, 

It  b  a  very  great  misfortune  for  any  man  to  fall  under 
die  diapkaisKire  of  so  great  and  powerful  a  body  as  the 
oommooa  of  Great  Britain !  and  this  misfortune  is  the 
heavkr  upon  me,  because  I  had  ^  honour  to  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  late  ministry,  and  must  now,  it  seems, 
be  mmim  accountable  for  all  the  meaaurea  that  were 
then  pursued ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  'tis  a  very  great 
comiort  to  me  under  this  misfortune,  that  I  have  the 
JKmoiir  to  l)e  a  member  of  thia  august  jissemblyc  an 
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assembly' which  always  squares  their  procecdinga  and 
judgmentsby  the  rules  of  honour,  Justice,  and  equity; 
and  is  not  to  be  biassed  b^  a  spirit  of  party.  • 

My  lords,  leboWsay  a  great  deal  to  efear  myself 
of  the  charge  which  is  brought  against  me:  but; ad  I 
now  labour  under  an  indisposition  of  body,  besides  the 
fatigue  of  this  long  sitting,  I  shall  contract  what  I  have 
to  say  in  a  narrow  compass.  This  whole  accusation 
may  it  seems^  be:  reduced  to  the  negotiation  -and  con- 
clusion of  the  peace.  That  the  nation  wanted  a  peace  no 
body  will  deny ;  and  I  hope  it  will  be  easily  made  out 
that  the  conditions  of  this  peace  are  as  good  as  could  be 
expected,  considering  the  circumstances  wherein  it  was 
made,  and  the  backwardness  and  reluctancy  which  some 
of  the  allies  shewed  to  come  into  the  queen's  measures. 
This  is  certain,  that  this  peace,  bad  as  it  is  now  repre- 
sented, was  approved  by  two  successive  parliaments :  it 
is,  indeed,  su^ested  against  this  peace,  that  it  was  a 
separate  one ;  but  I  hope,  my  lords,  it  will  be  made  ap- 
pear that  it  was  general,  and  that  it  was  France,  and 
not  Great  Britain,  that  made  the  first  steps  towards  a 
negotiation  :  and,  my  lords,  this  I  will  be  bold  to  say, 
that  during  my  whole  administration,  the  sovereign  up- 
on the  throne  was  loved  at  home,  and  feared  abroad. 

As  to  the '  business  of  Tourney,  which  is  made  a  ca- 
pital charge,  I  can  safely  aver,  that  I  had  no  manner 
of  share  in  it,  and  that  the  same  was  wholly  transacted 
by  that  unfortunate  nobleman,  who  thought  fit  to  step 
aside;  but  I  dare  say  in  his  behalf,  that  if  this  chai^ 
could  be  proved,  it  would  not  amount  to  treason.  For 
my  own  part,  as  I  always  acted  by  the  immediate  di* 
rections  and  commands  of  the  late  queen,  and  never  of- 
fended against  any  known  law,  1  am  justified  in  my  own 
conscience,  and  unconcerned  for  the  life  of  an  insignifi- 
cant old  man ;  but  I  cannot,  without  the  highest  ingra- 
titude, be  unconcerned  for  the  best  of  queens ;  a  queen 
who  heaped  upon  me  honours  and  preferments,  though  I 
never  asked  for  them  :  and  therefore  I  think  myself  un« 
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<ier;  an  oU^^atiob  to  vindicate  her  ifieiborjr,  and  the 
measuresshe  pursiiedyvith  my  djing  breath.  .   . 

j^y;  lofda,  if  ministers  of  istate,  acting  by  the  imme« 
diate  oomtaandsof  their  sovereign,  are  afterwards  to  be 
made  aocbuntable .  for  their,  proceedings^  it  may,  one 
day  or  other,  be  the<caae  of .  all  the.memhfiirs  of  this  au-^ 
gust  assembly ;  I  don't  doubt,  therefore,  that  out  of  re- 
gard to.  yourselves,  your  lordships  will  give  mue  an 
equitable  hearing ;  and  I  hc^e  that,  ia  the  prosecution  of 
this  inquiry,  it  will  appear  {hat.  I  have  merited  not  only 
the  indulgence,  but  likewise  the  £ivour.of  the  govern- 
ment 

Myi  lords,  I  am  now- to  take  my  leave  of  your  lord- 
ships, and  of  this  honourable  house,  perhaps  for  ever. 
1  shall  lay  down  my  life  with  pleasure,  in  a  cause  fa- 
voured by  my  late  dear  royal  mistress :  and  when  I  cop- 
sider  that  J  am  to  be  judged  by  the  justice,  honour,  and 
virtue  of  my  'peers,  I  shall  acquiesce,  and  retire  with 
great  content.    And,  my  lords;  God's  will  be  done. 

SIR  THOMAS  HANMER. 

y  Member  far  Suffolk  J 

Was  bom  in  1 676 ;  he  ivas  chosen  speaker  of  the  hoase  of  commoos 
in  I7i3|  aod  died  in  1746.  He  published  an  edition  of  Shakes- 
peare. He  was  a  very  respectable  speaker.  The  following  ad- 
dress contains  a  sort  of  summary  of  the  politics  of  the  day,  and 
gatnersupthe  «« threads  of  shrewd  and  politic  dedgn'*  that  were 
snapped  short  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  reign.  ' 


The  Speaker^ s  Address  to  the  Throne. 
Most  Gradous  Sovereign, 

Your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  in  parliament  assembled^ 
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iiave  now  finished  the  supplies  gnirtcd  to  your  umjestf 
for  the  service  of  tbb  present  year^  Your  commons  had 
much  sooner  offered  these  supplies  to  your  majesty ^  had 
not  their  seeat  for  your  majesty's  service,  and  the  duty 
they  owe  to  their  country,  led  them  into  inquiries  which 
have  drawn  thia  session  to  an  unusual  length. 

But  your  commons  could  not  see  without  the  utmost 
ind^nation*  the  glories  of  her  bte  majesty's  reign  tarnish- 
ed by  a  ireiicherous  cessation  of  arms,  the  faith  of 
treaties  violated,  that  ancient  probity  for  wluch  the  flng* 
lish  nation  had  been  justly  renowned  throughout  all 
ages,  exposed  to  scorn  and  contempt,  and  the  trade  of 
die  kii^om  given  up  by  insidious  and  precarious  treaties 
of  commerce ;  whilst  the  people,  amused  with  new  worlds 
explored,  were  contented  to  see  the  most  advantageous 
branches  of  their  commerce  in  £urope  bst  or  betrayed. 

Such  was  the  condition  d  this  kingdom,  when  it 
pleased  the  divine  providence  to  caU  your  majesty  to  the 
throne  of  your  ancestors :  under  whose  auspicious  reign 
your  commons  with  pleasure  behold  the  glories  of  the 
Plantagenets  (your  majesty's  royal  ancestors)  revive, 
and  have  an  unbounded  prospect  of  the  continuance  of 
this  happiness,  even  to  the  latest  posterity,  in  a  race  of 
princes  lineally  descended  from  your  majesty* 

And  that  nothing  might  be  wantinp^  on  the  part  of 
your  commons  to  estabtish  your  majesty^s  throne  on 
solid  and  lasting  foundations,  they  have  applied  them- 
selves with  unwearied  diligence  to  vindicate  the  honour 
of  the  British  nation,  and  to  restore  a  mutual  confidence 
between  this  kingdom  and  its  ancient  and  faithful  allies, 
by  detecting  the  authors  of  these  pernicious  councils, 
and  the  actors  in  these  trcachcn)us  designs,  in  order  to 
brin^  them  to  justice  by  the  judgment  of  their  peers,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  usage  of  parlia- 
ment. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  but  that  the  enemies  to 
the  nation's  peace  would  use  their  utmost  endeavours 
to  obstruct  your  commons  in  these  inquiries ;  but  despair- 
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in^  of  any  success  in  the  representative  body  of  the  kin^^- 
dom,  they  fomented  tumults  among  the  dregs  of  the 
people  at  home,  and  spirited  up  the  pretender  to  an  in- 
vesion  from  abroad.  This  gave. your  faithful  commons 
fresh  opportunities  of  shewing  their  affection  to  your  ma- 
jes^*8  person,  and  their  fidelity  to  your  government,  by  • 
their  unanimous  concurrence  in  granting  such  supplies  as 
were  sufficient  to  disappoint  the  one,  and  by  their  passing  ^'A 

such  laws  as  were  necessary  to  suppress  the  other ;  and 
ia  every  respect  to  express  their  abhorrence  of  a  popish 
pretender,  concerning  whom  nothing  remains  unsuspect- 
ed, but  his  bigotry  to  superstition  and  his  hatred  to  our 
holy  religion ;  for  the  advancement  of  which  your  ma- 
jesty  has  expressed  your  pious  care,  by  recommending  to 
your  commons  the  [HDviding  maintenance  for  the  minis-  Jf 
tcrs  who  are  to  officiate  in  the  new  churches.  Tliisyour 
commons  readily  complied  witli,  trusting  that  the  prayers .. 
there  offered  to  the  Almighty  will  bring  down  a  blessing 
on  all  your  majesty's  undertakings ;  and  not  doubting  but 
that  the  doctrines  there  taught  will  be  a  means  to  secure 
the  quiet  of  your  kingdoms  and  the  obedience  of  your 
people. 

The  revenue  set  apart  for  the  uses  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment your  commons  found  so  much  entangled  with 
mortgages  and  anticipations,  that  what  remained  was  far 
from  being  sufficient  to  support  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  crown.  This,  your  commons  took  into  serious  con- 
sideration ;  and  being  truly  sensible  that  on  your  majes- 
ty's greatness  the  happiness  of  your  subjects  entirely  dc- 
pcnds,  they  have  put  the  civil  revenues  into  the  same 
state  in  which  they  were  granted  to  your  majesty 's  glori- 
ous predecessor  king  William,  of  immortal  memory,  and  ♦ 
thereby  enabled  your  majesty  to  make  an  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  prince  of  Wales,  whose  heroic  virtues  are 
the  best  security  of  your  majesty's  throne,  as  his  other 
personal  endowments  are  the  joy  of  all  your  faithful 
2iubjects. 

I  should  but  ill  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  mc  br 
TojL*  I.  34 
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the  commons,  did  I  not  lay  before  your  iQajesty  with 
what  cheerfulness  they  received  your  majesty's  gracious 
intentions  for  her  royal  highness  the  princes,  md  with 
how  much  readiness  and  unanimity  they  enabted  your 
majesty  to  settle  a  revenue  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  a 
princess,  whose  piety  and  steady  adherence  to  th^  pro* 
tf  stant  religion  is  the  glory  of  the  present  ^^  and  wi^l 
be  the  admiration  of  all  futiu-e  generatioaa* 


SIR  RICHARD  STEELE, 

Was  born  at  Dublin,  though  the  year  in  which  he  was  bom  is  not 
known,  and  died  in  1729.  He  was  member  for  Boroughbrldg^ 
in  Yorkshire.  I  have  made  the  following  extract  less  for  the  sake 
of  the  speech  than  the  speaker ;  for  I  could  not  pass  by  tbo  name 
of  an  author  to  whom  we  owe  two  of  the  most  delight&l  books 
that  ever  were  written,  the  Spectator  and'Tatlcr.  As  a  party  mauj 
he  was  a  most  furious  whig. 


Mr.  Speaker, 

It  is  evident  that  new  chosen  annual  parliaments  were 
never  the  custom  or  right  of  this  kingdom;  it  remains 
therefore  only  to  consider  now  that  there  is  a  law  which 
makes  parliaments  meet,  as  of  course,  at  such  a  stated 
time,  whether  the  period  of  three  years  has  answered  the 
purposes  intended  by  it  ?  The  preamble  to  the  triennial 
act  e;cpresses  that  it  was  introduced  into  the  constitution 
for  the  better  union  and  agreement  of  the  king  and  his 
people ;  but  it  has  had  a  quite  contrarj'^  effect :  and  ex- 
perience has  verified  what  a  great  man  (meaning  the  late 
carl  of  Sunderland)  said  of  it  when  it  was  enacted :  "  That 
it  had  made  a  triennial  king,  a  triennial  ministry,  a  tri- 
ennial alliance.'*  We  feel  this  in  all  occurrences  of 
Btate ;  and  they  who  look  upon  us  from  abroad,  behold 
the  struggle  in  which  we  are  necessarily  engaged  from 
time  to  time  under  this  law ;  ever  since  it  has  been  enacted 
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the  nadon  bas  been  in  a  series  of  contentions.  The  first 
jear  of  a  triennial  parliament  has  been  spent  in  vindictive 
dectsJoiMy  and  animosities  about  the  late  elections ;  the 
second  session  has  entered  into  business,  but  rather  with 
a  spirit  of  contradiction  to  what  the  prevailing  set  of  men 
in  former  parliaments  had  brought  to  pass,  than  of  a  dis- 
interested zeal  for  the  common  good.  The  third  session 
languished  in  the  pursuit  of  what  little  was  intended  tp 
be  done  in  the  second,  and  the  approach  of  an  ensuing 
dection  terrified  the  members  into  a  servile  manage- 
ment,  according  as  their  respective  principals  were  dis- 
posed towards  the  question  before  them  in  the  house. 

Thus  the  state  of  England  has  be^n  like  that  of  a 
vessel  in  distress  at  sea ;  the  pilot  and  mariners  have 
been  wholly  employed  in  keeping  the  ship  from  sinking  ; 
the  art  of  navigation  was  useless,  and  they  never  pre- 
tended to  make  sail.  It  is  objected,  That  the  alteration 
proposed  is  a  breach  of  trust :  The  trust,  sir,  reposed 
in  us  is  that  of  the  public  good,  the  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons, arc  the  parties  who  exercise  this  trust ;  and  when 
the  king,  lords,  and  commons  exercise  this  trust  by  the 
measure  af  the  common  good,  they  discharge  themselves 
^  well  in  the  altering  and  repealing,  as  in  the  making  or 
confirming  laws.  The  period  of  time  in  this  case  is  a 
subordinate  consideration,  and  those  gentlemen  who  are 
against  the  alteration,  speak  in  too  pompous  a  style 
when  they  tell  us  we  are  breaking  into  the  constitution. 
It  has  been  farther  objected,  that  all  this  is  only  giving 
great  power  to  the  ministers,  who  may  make  an  arbitrary 
use  of  it.  The  ministers  are  indeed  like  other  men, 
from  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  liable  to  be  made 
worse  by  power  and  authority ;  but  this  act  gives  no 
addition  to  that  authority  itself,  though  it  may  possibly 
prolong  the  exercise  of  it  in  them.  They  are  neverthe- 
less responsible  for  their  actions  to  a  parliament,  and  the 
mode  of  enjoying  their  offices  is  exactly  tlie  same.  Now 
when  the  thing  is  thus,  and  that  the  period  of  three  years 
is  found,  from  infallible  experience,  itself  a  period  that 
can  afibrd  us  no  jgood,  where  shall  we  rest  ?  The  ills  that 
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ore  to  be'  done  against  single  persons  or  coinxAumtics^ 
are  done  by  surprise^  and  on  a  sudden ;  but  good  things 
are  slow  in  their  progress,  and  must  wait  occasion. 
Destruction  is  done  with  a  blow,  but  reformation  is 
brought  about  by  leisurely  advances.  AU  the  mischiefs 
which  can  be  wrought  under  the  septennial  act,  can  be 
perpetrated  under  the  triennial ;  but  aU  the  good  whidi 
may  be  compassed  under  the  septennial,  cannot  be  hoped 
for  under  the  triennial.  We  may  fear  that  the  ministers 
may  do  us  harm ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
continue  them  under  a  disability  of  doing  us  good.  For 
these  considerations  I  am  unreservedly  for  the  biU% 


SIR  THOMAS  HANMER.* 

rf  this  speech  does  not  contain  good  sound  English  sensGi  I  do  not 
know  where  we  shall  look  for  it.. 


Ms  Speech  on  the  Reduction  of  the  Army* 

Mn  Speaker, 

I  CANNOT  forbear  troubling  you  with  a  few  words  upon: 
the  subject,  though  I  can  neither  flatter  myself  with  the 
hopes  of  convincing  any  one,  nor  pretend  to  be  able  to 
oflfer  any  thing  to  your  consideration  which  has  not  in  a 
better  manner  been  urged  already.  But  I  am  truly  con- 
cerned for  the  mischiefs  which  I  think  we  are  giving  Vray 
to ;  and  if  I  cannot  prevent  them,  it  will  be  a  satisfaction 
to  me  at  least  to  protest  against  them. 

All  gentlemen  who  have  spoke  in  this  debate,  have  for 
all  their  different  opinions  agreed  in  one  thing,  to  press 
very  much  the  argument  of  danger ;  and  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  on  which  side  the  danger  lies ;  whether  to  the  go- 
tcrnment  without  a  military  force  to  support  it,  or  to  the 
constitution  and  liberties  of  Great  Britain,  from  that  mi- 
titury  force,  if  it  be  allowed  to  continue  in  it. 
*  See  page  263. 
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As  to  tbe  dangers  which  threaten  the  government,  i 
think  I  am  not  willing  to  overlook  them.  But  I  hope 
we  may  be  excused  if  we  cannot  be  convinced  of  dangers 
which  BO  man  that  I  hear  pretends  to  explain  to  us. 

Abroad)  the  state  and  circumstances  of  Europe  happen 
to  be  such,  that  I  think  it  is  hard  to  suppose  a  time  pos<- 
sible  when  there  shall  be  less  appearance  of    appre- 
hension of  any  imn^ediate  disturbance  to.  this  kingdom. 
The  three  great  powers,  those  which  are  most  consider- 
able in  themselves,  and  of  nearest  concern  to  us,  I  mean 
the  Empire,  France,  and  Holland,  are  so  far  from  being 
at  enmity  with  us,  that  they  are  all  of  them  our  fast 
friends  and  allies  at  least ;  we  are  told  so,  and  hear  very 
often  a  great  deal  of  boasting  upon  that  subject  whenever 
the  administration  of  the  government  is  to  be  extolled, 
and  the  merits  of  it  are   to  be  set  forth  to  us.     Upofi 
those  occasions  we  hear  of  nothing  but  the  wise  ancf 
useful  treaties  which  have  been  made  ;  the  great  influ- 
ence which  we  have  acquired  in  foreign  courts  and  coun- 
cils, and  the  solid  foundations  which  are  laid  for  our 
security.   But  when  in  consequence  of  these  great  things 
we  come  to  talk  of  reducing  forces,  then  I  observe  the 
language  is  quite  turned  the  other  way  ;  then  we  are  in 
the  weakest  and  most  insecure   condition  imaginable; 
there  is  no  dependence  upon  any  thing,  and  we  must 
even  be  thought  disaffected  to  the  government  if  we  will 
not  believe  that  we  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  the 
greatest  dangers. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  contrarieties  and  contradic- 
tions, I  think  we  need  not  be  at  any  loss  what  our  con- 
duct ought  to  be,  if  we  will  but  have  regard  to  those  plain 
rules  and  maxims  which  have  always  been  obser\'ed  in 
the  like  cases  with  that  which  is  now  before  us. 

It  would  certainly  be  an  endless  thing  for  a  house  of 
commons  to  enter  into  the  secrets  of  state,  and  to  debate 
upon  the  different  views  and  interests  and  intrigues  of 
foreign  courts ;  what  jealousies  are  among  them,  and 
^vhat  treaties  are  on  foot  to  reconcile  them.     If  we  take 
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such  things  into  onr  consideration,  to  guide  us  in  ques- 
dons  concerning  our  own  guards  and  garrisons  here  at 
home,  vve  shall  be  in  a  labyrinth  indeed,  and  most  be 
compelled  at  last  to  put  an  absolute  trust  in  the  govern- 
ment, because  they  only  know  the  truth  of  such  mattes, 
and  from  them  we  must  be  content  to  receive  whatsoever 
account  they  think  fit  to  give  us  of  them.  But  the  only 
thing  proper  for  us  to  look  to  is,  what  is  plain  and  obvi- 
ous to  the  sense  of  all  mankind ;  I  mean,  whether  it  is  a 
time  of  present  peace.  There  need  no  refinements  of 
politics  to  know  that ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
during  such  times  of  peace  no  remote  fears,  no  argu- 
ments drawn  from  contingencies  of  what  may  be  here- 
after, have  ever  yet  brought  this  nation  into  a  concession 
so  fatal  to  liberty  as  the  keeping  up  of  standing  forces, 
when  there  is  no  other  employment  for  them  but  to  in- 
sult and  oppress  their  fellow  subjects.  I  say  there  has 
hitherto  been  no  precedent  of  that  kind,  and  the  mis- 
fortune of  this  case  is,  there  will  need  but  one  precedent 
in  it ;  one  wrong  step  taken  in  this  particular  may  put 
an  end  to  all  your  claims  of  rights  and  privileges. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  I  beg  it  may  not  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  if  we  dismiss  our  soldiers  we  shall  therefore 
kavc  ourselves  naked  and  void  of  all  protection  against 
any  sudden  danger  that  may  arise ;  no,  sir,  providence 
has  give  us  the  best  protection,  if  we  do  not  foolishly 
throw  away  the  benefit  of  it.  Our  situation  is  our  na- 
tural protection  ;  our  fleet  is  our  protection  ;  and  if  %ve 
could  ever  be  so  happy  as  to  see  it  rightly  pursued,  a 
good  agreement  betwixt  the  king  and  people,  uniting 
and  acting  together  in  one  national  interest,  would  be  such 
a  protection  as  none  of  our  enemies  would  ever  hope  to 
break  through.  It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  me  to  hear 
any  other  notions  of  government  advanced  here,  and 
that  his  majesty,  either  from  his  private  or  his  general 
council,  should  ever  upon  this  subject  have  anything  in- 
culcated in  him  but  this  great  truth :  That  the  true  and 
only  support  of  an  English  prince  does,  and  ought  to  con- 
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ssst,  in  the  affections  of  his  people.  ^  It  is  that  should 
strengthen  his  hands^  it  is  that  should  give  him  credit  and 
authority  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations  ;  and  to  think  of 
doiqg  it  by  keeping  a  number  of  land  forces  here  at 
home,  such  a  number  as  can  have  any  awe  or  influence 
over  the  great  powers  on  the  continent,  is,  I  think, 
one  of  the  wildest  imaginations  that  ever  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man.  The  only  strength  of  this  nation 
must  always  consist  in  the  riches  of  it;  riches  must  be  the 
fruits  of  public  liberty,  and  the  people  can  neither  acquire- 
riches,  nor  the  king  have  the  use  of  them,  but  by  a 
g;ovemment  founded  in  their  inclinations  and  affections. 

If  this  be  true,  then  of  consequence  it  follows,  that 
whoever  advises  his  majesty  to  aim  at  any  additional 
security  to  himself,  from  a  standing  army,  instead  of  in- 
creasing his  strength  does  really  diminish  it,  and  undeK 
mine  his  true  support,  by  robbing  him  of  the  hearts  of  his 
subjects.  For  this  1  take  for  granted,  that  as  there  arc 
but  two  ways  of  governing^  the  one  by  force,  and  the 
other  by  the  affections  of  the  people  governed,  it  is  im* 
possible  for  any  prince  to  have  them  both  ;  he  must 
choose  which  of  the  two  he  will  stick  to,  but  he  can 
have  but  one.  If  he  is  master  of  their  affections,  he 
stands  in  no  need  of  force  ;  and  if  he  will  make  use  of 
force,  it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  expect  their  affections. 
For  it  Ls  not  in  nature,  and  it  can  never  be  brought  to 
pass,  that  men  can  love  a  government  under  which  they 
are  loaded  with  heavy  taxes,  and  pay  a  considerable 
part  of  their  estates  to  maintain  an  army  which  insults 
them  in  the  possession  of  the  rest,  and  can  turn  them 
out  of  the  whole  whenever  they  please. 

With  submission,  therefore,  the  argument  is  taken  by 
the  wrong  end  when  it  is  said,  there  are  great  animosi- 
ties in  the  kingdom ;  the  people  are  disaffected ;  and 
upon  that  account  there  is  a  necessity  of  keeping  up  an 
^my.  It  concludes  much  righter  the  other  way ;  that  is, 
dismiss  your  army,  and  give  no  othen  cause  of  suspicion 
^at  any  part  of  tlie  constitution  is  to  be  invaded,  and 
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the  people  will  be  well  affected.  Upon  any  other  foot 
than  this,  what  minister  would  ever  care  whether  he 
does  right  or  wrong  ?  It  is  not  his  concern  whether  the 
people  arc  easy  or  uneasy ;  his  army  is  his  dependence  : 
Nay,  and  the  more  by  his  wicked  councils  he  exasperates 
and  enrages  the  people,  the  stronger  he  makes  lus  pre- 
tence for  maintaining  and  increasing  that  army  which 
supports  him. 

What  I  have  said,  I  confess,  goes  upon  a  supposition 
that  the  numbers  contained  in  the  estimate,  and  in  the 
question  before  you,  do  make  an  army  formidable 
enough,  and  able  to  enslave  this  nation ;  of  which  indeed 
there  remains  no  doubt  with  me.  In  the  manner  those 
forces  are  constituted,  I  think  a  prince  who  would  wish 
to  be  arbitrary  could  desire  no  more ;  and  if  he  had  all 
the  power  in  his  own  hands,  I  think  for  his  own  sake 
he  would  keep  no  more. 

Of  what  nature  the  reductions  have  been,  other  gen- 
tlemen have  so  fully  explained,  and  I  believe  it  so  gene- 
rally understood,  that  it  will  be  needless  for  me  to  dwell 
upon  it ;  but  the  short  of  the  case  is  this  ;  that  out  of 
.thirty-two  thousand  men,  thirteen  regiments  only  have 
been  disbanded,  which  do  not  amount  to  more  than  five 
or  six  thousand,  besides  a  few  invalids,  which  were  taken 
from  the  establishment  of  the  army  and  put  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  hospital  ;  so  that  there  are  the 
corps  now  subsisting  of  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  which  corps  may  be  filled  up  to  their  entire  com- 
plement whensoever  the  government  pleases,  and  that 
even  without  any  noise  or  notice  taken.  For  the  case 
is  very  different  in  that  respect,  where  the  regiments  arc 
few,  and  those  kept  complete  ;  there,  if  the  numbers  al- 
lowed by  act  of  parliament  are  exceeded,  it  must  be  by 
raising  new  regiments,  which  is  easily  seen  and  known  ; 
but  where  the  corps  are  kept  up  with  only  a  few  men 
in  them,  and  some  recruits  will  always  be  necessary  for 
them,  there,  if  the  government  is  willing  to  beat  the 
charge,  they  may  keep  the  nujnbers  up  to  what  tlicy 
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flease,  and  it  is  impossible,  to  know  when  the  parlia* 
mentaiy  standard  is  exceeded,  and  when  not4  Thus 
therefore  stands  oiir  account:  In  the  first  place  the 
public  is  to  pay  eighteen  thousand  men ;  in  the  next 
place  the  number  of  efiective  men  is  to  be  sixteen  thou« 
sand  three  hundred  forty  *seven,  and  if  those  are  not  suffi-^ 
cicnt  to  exercise  dominion  over  us,  yet  in  the  manner 
they  are  kept  together,  they  are  equivalent  to  twenty, 
five  thousand  men  ;  the  charge  is  inconsiderably  less, 
and  the  terror,  which  is  the  main  thing,  is  not  at  all 
abated. 

For  the  taking  this  dangerous  step,  the  only  justifica^^ 
tion  I  hear  gentlemen  offer  for  themselves,  the  only  sheU 
ter  they  fly  to,  is  the  great  confidence  which  is  to  be  re-» 
posed  in  his  majesty's  just  and  gracious  intentions.     Of  ^ 
those  I  will  entertain  no  doubt ;   I  believe  his  majesty  is 
too  good  to  be  suspected  of  any  arbitrary  designs.    But 
yet  there  is  a  general  suspicion  which  I  will  never  be 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  own,  because  it  is  a  suspicion  inter^* 
woven  in  our  constitution ;  it  is  a  suspicion  upon  which 
our  laws,  our  parliament,  and  etery  part  of  our  govern- 
ment  is  founded  :  which  is,  that  too  much  power  lodged 
in  the  crown,  abstracting  from  the  person  that  wears  it, 
will  dt  some  time  or  other  be  abused  in  the  exercise   of 
it,  and  can  never  long  consist  with  the  natural  rights  and 
liberties  of  mankind^.     And  therefore,  whatever  opinions 
wc  have  of  his  majesty's  goodness,  and  how  much  soever 
he  deserves  them,  we  should  still  consider,  that  in   this 
place  we  are  under  a  distinct  duty  to  our  country  ;  and 
by  that  duty  we  should  be  as  incapable  of  giving  up  such 
ail  unwarrantable  trust,  as  his  majesty,   I  am  persuaded, 
would  be  incapable  of  abusing  it,  if  he  had  it  in  his  hands* 
Those  we  represent  will  expect,  and  they  ought  to.ex- . 
pcct  from  us,  that  they  should  not  only  continue  to  en- 
joy what  belongs  to  them  as  Englishmen,  but  that  they 
should  hold  it  still  by  the  same  tenure  :  their  estates,  their 
lives,  and  their  liberties,  they  have  hitherto  possessed  i\$ 
their  rights,  and  it  would  be  a  very  great  and  sad  change, 
VoB.  I.  35 
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and  such  as  shall  never  have  my  consent  along  with  it, 
to  make  them  only  tenants  at  will  fw  them. 

* 

MR-  (^tcrwards  SIR)    ROBERT  WALPOLE, 

Was  born  at  Houghton,  in  Norfolk,  in  1 674,  and  died  in  1 745.  In 
in)0,  he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Lypn.  In  1705^ 
he  was  appointed  secretary  at  war  ;  and  in  1709,  treasurer  of  the 
navy ;  but,  on  the  change  of  ministers,  he  was  voted  guilty  of 
corruption,  and  expelled  the  house.  The  whig  party  strenuously- 
supported  him  ;  and  he  was  re-elected  for  Lynn,  though  the  elec- 
tion was  declared  void.  At  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was 
made  paymaster  of  the  forces;  but  two  years  after  he  resigned* 
and  joined  the  opposition.  Another  change  takuig  place  in 
1725,  he  took  the  lead  in  administration,  bsing  chosen  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  msuntaincd 
himself  in  this  situation  till  1742,  when  he  resigncdi  and  was 
created  earl  of  Oxford,  with  a  pension  of  4]C00/.  a  yoar* 


Sir  Robert  JFalpole 

Ekdeavoured  to  confute  all  that  had  been  offered  in 
favour  of  this  bill  :*  he  took  notice,  that  among  the  Ro- 
mans, the  wisest  people  upon  earth,  the  temple  of  fame 
was  placed  behind  the  temple  of  virtue,  to  denote  that 
there  was  no  coming  to  the  former  without  going 
through  the  other ;  but  that  if  this  bill  passed  into  a 
law,  one  of  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  virtue 
would  be  taken  away,  since  there  would  be  no  coming 
to  honour,  but  through  the  winding  sheet  of  an  old  de- 
crepit lord,  and  the  grave  of  an  extinct  noble  family  ;  that 
it  was  matter  of  just  surprise,  that  a  bill  of  this  nature 
should  either  havebeeii  projected,  or  at  least  promoted, 
*  by  a  gentleman  who,  not  long  ago,  sate  amongst  them, 
(meaning  lord  Stanhope,)  and  who  having. got  into  the 
hous*c  of  peers,  would  now  shut  up  the  door  after  him: 
that  this  bill  would  not  only  be  a  discouragement  to 

•  Bill  to  limit  the  number  of  Peers. 
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virtue  and  merit,  but.  also  endanger  our  excellent  con- 
stitution ;  for  as  there  was  a  *due  balance  between 
the  three  branches  of  the  legislature,  if  any  more 
weight  were  thrown  into  any  one  of  those  branches,  it 
would  destroy  that  balanee,  and  consequently  subvert 
the  whole  constitution :  that  the  peers  were  already 
possessed  of  many  valuable  privileged,  and  to  give  them 
more  power  and  authority,  by  limiting  their  number, 
would,  in  time,  bring  back  the  commons  into  the  state 
of  the  servile  dependency  they  were  in  when  they  wore 
the  badges  of  the  lords  ;  that  he  could  not  but  wonder, 
that  the  lords  would  send  such  a  bill  to  the  commons  ; 
for  how  could  they  expect  that  the  commons  would  give 
their  concurrence  to  so  injurious  a  law,  by  which  they 
and  their  posterities  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  peer- 
age ?  and  how  would  the  lords ,  receive  a  bill  by  which 
it  should  be  enacted,  that  a  baron  should  not  be  made 
a  viscount,  nor  a  viscount  be  made  an  earl,  and  so  on  ? 
That  besides  all  this,  that  part  of  the  bill  which  related 
to  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  would  be  a  manifest  viola- 
tion of  the  act  of  union,  on  the  part  of  England,  and 
a  dishonourable  breach  of  trust,  in  those  who  repre- 
sented the  Scots  nobility  ;  that  such  an  infringement  of 
the  union  would  endanger  the  entire  dissolution  of  it, 
bjr  disgusting  so  great  a  number  of  the  Scots  peers  as 
should  be  excluded  from  sitting  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment ;  for  as  it  was  well  known,  that  the  revolution  set- 
tlement  stood  upon  the  principle  of  a  mutual  compact, 
if  we  should  first  break  the  articles  of  union,  it  would 
be  natural  for  the  Scots  to  think  themselves  thereby 
freed  from  all  allegiance;  and  as  for  what  had  been 
suggested,  that  Uie  election  of  the  sixteen  Scots  peers 
was  no  less  expensive  to  the  crown,  than  injurious  to 
the  peerage  of  Scotland ;  it  might  be  answered,  that 
the  making  twenty-five  hereditary  sitting  Scots  peers, 
would  still  increase  the  discontents  of  the  electing  peers, 
who  thereby  would  be  cut  off  from  a  valuable  consi« 
deration,  for  not  being  chosen. 
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5RANCIS  ATTERBURY, 

(Bishop  qf  Rocheatetj) 

\Vasbornln  1662.  His  eloquence  brought  him  early  into  notice. 
His  political  principles  were  very  violent,  and  engaged  him  in 
several  controversies.  Me  asdsted  Dr*  Sacheverel  in  drawing  up 
his  defence.  When  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  1  r  i  5,  he  and  iMshop 
Smalridge  refused  to  sign  the  Declaration  of  the  bishops ;  and 
in  1722  he  was  apprehended  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  on 
suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  some  plot  to  bring  in  the  Pre* 
tender.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  bani^ed  for  life,  and  left  the 
kingdom  in  1723.  He  died  at  Paris  in  17S2.  He  is  now  chiefijr 
remembered  as  an  elegant  writer,  and  as  the  intimate  friend  of 
Pope  and  Swift.  The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  his  de&oca 
before  the  h^use  of  lords. 


I  SHALL  now  consider  the  improbabUity,  as  wcU  as  in- 
consistency of  the  charge  brought  against  me  without 
positive  proof.  You  wUl  allow  me  to  answer  the  indict- 
I9«nt  in  the  same  manner  it  is  laid. 

Is  it  probable,  that  if  I  were  engaged  in  any  such  de- 
sign, no  footsteps  should  be  seen  of  any  correspondence 
I  had  with  the  late  duke  of  Ormond,  to  whom,  of  alj 
persons  abroad,  I  wa^  best  known,  and  to  whom  I  had 
the  greatest  regard,  and  still  have  all  the  regard  that  is 
(^Qnsistept  with  my  duty  to  my  king  and  country  ? 

Is  it  probable  that  I  would  chuse  rather  to  engage 
In  such  a  design  with  Mr.  Dillon,  a  military  man  I  never 
saw,  and  with  the  earl  of  Mar,  whom  I  never  conversed 
iirith,  except  when  he  was  secretary  of  state  ? 

Did  I  not  know,  what  all  the  world  thinks,  that  he 
liad  }eft  the  pretender  several  years,  and  had  a  pension 
fibroad  ?  is  this  a  season  for  me  to  enter  *  into  conferences 
with  him  about  restoring  the  pretender  ?  and  to  id  this 
pot  by  messages,  but  by  letters,  not  sent  by  mcs9tn|^rs, 
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but  by  the  common  post  ?  That  by  thus  writing  to  him 
by  the  post,  I  should  advise  him  after  the  same  manner 
to  write  to  me ;  and  by  these  means  furnish  opportunities 
towards  detecting  the  persona  and  bringing  myself  into 
danger?  How  doth  that  consist  with  the  caution  and 
secrecy  which  are  said  to  belong  to  me  ?  Must  not  I 
have  been  rash  to  have  laid  myself  open  in  such  a 
manner?. This  is  an  inconsistent  scheme,  the  other  a 
bold  assertion.  Is  it  probable,  when  attending  the  sick 
bed  of  ray  wife,  and  expecting  her  death,  not  daily,  but 
bourly,  that  I  should  enter  into  negotiations  of  this  kind  ? 

Tbare  was  no  need  of  despatching  ^y  of  those  three 
letters,  merely  to  excuse  my  not  writing ;  the  circum- 
stances of  my  family  had  been  a  sufficient  apology,  and 
more  efiectual. 

Is  it  probable,  that  when  I  was  carrying  on  publio 
buildings  of  various  kinds  at  Westminster,  and  Bromley, 
consulting  all  the  books  from  the  Wesminster  Founda- 
tion, engaging  in  a  correspondence  with  learned  men, 
about  settling  an  important  point  of  divinity,  at  that  very 
time  I  should  be  carrying  on  a  ccmspiracy  ?  Those  that 
entertain  such  thoughts  without  reason,  may  abo  con- 
demn me  without  argument. 

Is  it  probable,  that  I  should  meet  ^d  consult,  in  order 
to  carry  cm  and  forward  this  correspondence,  with  no 
body,  and  no  where  ? 

That  I,  who  always  lived  at  home,  and  except  at 
dinner  tinae  never  stirred  out  of  my  chamber,  received 
all  persons  that  vbited  me,  and  was  denied  to  none, 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  be  so  engaged  ?  And  if  I 
bad,  that  none  of  my  domestics  and  friends  should  ever 
observe  any  appearance  of  any  such  thing?  No  evi- 
dence among  my  papers,  though  they  were  all  seized  at 
both  my  houses,  and  confining  all  my  servants  but  one, 
for  about  ten  or  eleven  weeks,  searching  him  twice  in 
the  towf  r,  and  searching  myself,  nothing  of  consequence 
appears,  nor  is  there  any  one  living  witness  thafcharges 
me  with  any  thing  that  is  really  true. 
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Is  it  probable  thatt  I  should  fcarm  and  direct  a  eonspU 
racy,  and  carry  it  on  with^ahy  success,  that  am  not  used 
to  arms,  %vhich  I  am  no  more  acquainted  with,  than  with 
the  persons  employed  on  those  occasions?  My  way  of 
life  hath  not  led  me  to  converse  with  such  men  arid  such 
matters,  except  on:  the  occasion  of  meeting  in  parlia- 
ment ;  but  in  a  eouncil  of  war  1  never  was.  Have  I  yet 
in  any  instance  of  my  life  meddled  remarkably  out  of  my 
own  sphere,  in  affairs  foreign  to  my  business  or  charac- 
ter ?  1  might  have  been  thought  to  have  been  too  active 
in  my  proper  station  and  business;  but  I  was  never 
charged  with  war,  nor  any  ways  informed  in  the  art 
©fit. 

h  it  proper,  that  persons  concerned  in  sufch  military 
scheme,  (if  any  such  be  formed  by  men  of  the  sword  that 
apply  to  such  business)  should  be  punished  without  any 
proof? 

And  must  I,  whose  way  of  life  is  set  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  such  persons,  and  from  the  very  suspicion 
of  being  concerned  with  them,  suffer  all  the  pains  and 
penalties,  short  of  death,  which  the  parliament  can  inflict 
for  a  supposed  I  know  not  what,  and  what  I  don't  to 
this  day  apprehend  ? 

Here  is  a  plot  of  a  year  or  two  standing,  to  subvert  the 
government  with  an  armed  force ;  and  invasion  from 
abroad;  an  insurrection  at  home;  just  when  ripe  for 
exeoution  it  is  discovered ;  and  twelve  months  after  the 
contrivance  of  this  scheme,  no  consultation  appears,  no 
men  corresponding  together,  no  provision  of  money, 
arms,  or  officers — not  a  man  in  arms-^and  yet  the  poor 
bishop  hath  done  all  this. 

Layer  and  Plunket  carry  on  a  treasonable  correspond- 
ence, they  go  to  Rome  and- receive  directions  from  the 
pretender  himself,  to  promote  his  cause — it  doth  no 
where  appear  that  the  bishop  has  the  least  share  in,  or  is 
^any  way  privy  to,  their  practices;  and  yet  the.bishpp  has 
done  all ;'  he  is  principally  concerned  in  forming,  direct^ 
ingy  and  carrt/ing  on  this  detestable  conspiracy. 
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Wtvit  coald  tempt  me  to  step  thus  oat  o£  my  way  ? 
Was  it  ambition  and  ^  desire  of  climbing  into  a  higher 
station  in  theij^urch  ?  There  is  not  a  man  in  my  office 
farther  removed  from  this  than  I  am ;  I  have  a  hundred 
times  said,  and  sincerely  resolved,  I  would  have  been  no- 
thing more  than  I  was,  at  a  time  when  I  little  thought  of 
being  any  thing  lower,  and  I  can  give  an  instance  of  this 
kind  if  I  thought  proper. 

Was  money  my  aim  ?  I  always  despised  it,  too  much 
perhaps,  considering  what  occasion  I  am  now  like  to 
have  for  it ;  for  out  of  a  poor  bishoprick  of  Jive  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  I  have  laid  out  no  less  than  two 
thousand  pounds  towards  the  repairs  of  the  church  and 
episcopal  palace ;  nor  did  I  take  one  shilling  for  dilapi- 
dations ;  and  the  rest  of  my  little  income  has  been  spent 
as  is  necessary,  as  I  am  a  bishop.  Nor  do  I  repent  of 
these  expences  now,  (though  since  my  long  confinement 
I  have  not  received  the  least  part  of- the  income  of  my 
deanery)  not  doubting  in  the  least,  but  that  God  who 
hath  liberally  provided  for  me  hitherto,  will  still  do  it ; 
and  on  this  good  providence  I  securely  rely. 

Was  I  influenced  by  any  dislike  of  the  established 
religion,  and  secretly  inclined  towards  a  church  of  greater 
pomp  anA  power  ?  I  have  my  lords,  ever  since  I  knew 
what  popery  was,  opposed  it,  and  the  better  I  knew  it, 
the  more  I  disliked  it. 

I  begun  my  study  in  divinity,  when  the  popish  contro- 
versy grew  hot  about  that  immortal  book  of  Tillotson's, 
when  he  undertook  the  defence  of  the  protestant  cause 
in  general,  and  as  such  I  esteemed  him  above  all. 

You  will  pardon  me,  my  lords,  if  I  mention  one  thing : 

Thirty  years  ago  I  writ  in  defence  of  Martin  Luther, 
and  have  preached  and  writ  to  that  purpose  from  my 
infancy  ;  and  whatever  happens  to  me,  I  will  suffer  any 
thing,  and  will,  by  God's  grace,  bum  at  the  stake,  rather 
than  to  depart  from  any  material  point  of  the  protestant 
religion,  as  professed  in  the  church  of  England. 
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Once  more  t  Can  I  be  supposed  to  fkTour  arbitrary 

rwer  ?  The  whde  tenor  of  my  life  hath  been  otherwise  : 
was  always  a  friend  of  the  liberty  of  tiff  subject,  and, 
to  the  best  df  my  power  constantly  maintained  it :  I  may 
have  been  thought  mistaken  in  the  measures  I  took  to 
support  it 

It  matters  not  by  what  party  I  was  called,  so  my  ac- 
tions are  uniform. 

To  return  to  the  point :  The  charge  brought  against 
me,  in  the  manner  it  is  brought,  is  improbable :  If  I  could 
be  guilty  of  it,  I  must  have  acted  under  a  spirit  of  in&tu- 
ation  ;  yet  I  have  never  been  thought  an  ideot  or  a 
madman. 

My  lords,  as  to  the  pains  and  penalties  contained  in 
this  bill,  they  are  great  and  grievous,  beyond  example  in 
their  nature  and  direction. 

I  am  here,  my  lords,  and  have  been  here  expecting  an 
immediate  trial.  I  have,  my  lords,  declined  no  impeach- 
ment. The  correspondence  with  the  earl  of  Clarendon 
was  made  treason,  but  with  me  it  is  only  felony ;  yet  he 
was  allowed  the  conversation  of  his  children,  by  the  ex- 
press word  of  the  act ;  mine  are  not  so  much  as  to  write, 
so  much  as  to  be  sent  to  me. 

What  is  most  particular  in  my  case  I  will  repeat  dis- 
tinctly, that  my  reverend  brethren  may  hear  it.  I  am 
rendered  incapable  of  using  or  exercising  any  office, 
function,  authority,  or  power  ecclesiastical,  not  only  in 
his  majesty's  dominions,  but  any  where  else :  Very  hard ! 
that  buch  spiritual  power  as  is  not  derived  from  men,  but 
God  himself,  should  be  taken  from  me. 

And  I  am  not  only  deprived  of  all  offices,  dignities, 
and  benefices  ecclesiastical,  and  for  ever  banished  the 
realm,  but  likewise  precluded  from  the  benefit  of  royal 
clemency,  and  made  utterly  incapable  of  any  pardon  by 
his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors. 

My  lords,  I  insist  on  my  innocence,  that  I  am  not 
guilty  ;  and  if  I  am  not  proved  so,  your  lordships  will 
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thus  judge;  if  otherwise,  I  persuade  mjrsdf  I  shall  find 
some  degree  of  mercy. 

YoQ  will  not  strip  a  man  of  his  substance,  and  then 
tend  him  where  he  cannot  subsist ;  you  will  not  send  him 
among  strangers,  and  then  hinder  others  from  perform* 
ing  humanity  to  hiio ;  you  will  not  give  him  less  time  to 
order  his  affairs  and  depart  the  kingdom,  then  the  bill 
hath  taken  in  passing  through  both  houses. 

The  great  man  I  last  mentioned,  carried  a  great  for- 
tune with  him  into  foreign  parts,  and  had  the  languages ; 
was  well  acquainted  abroad  ;  the  reverse  of  all  this  id 
mj  case ;  I  indeed  am  like  him  in  nothing  but  his  inno* 
eence,  and  his  punishment.  It  is  in  no  man's  power  to 
make  us  differ  in  the  one,  but  it  is  in  your  lordships- 
power  to  make  us  difier  widely  in  the  otfaer^  and  I  hope 
your  lordships  will  do  it. 

But  to  sum  up  the  ailment :  It  hath  been  frequently 
observed,  that  the  higher  the  crimes  are,  the  fuller  thtt 
proofs  ought  to  be.  Here  is  a  charge  of  high  treason 
brought  against  me,  with  no  evidence  at  all. 

My  lords,  pardon  me,  what  is  not  evidence  at  law,' 
can  never  be  made  so  by  any  power  on  earth ;  for. the 
law  that  required  the  evidence,  is  as  much  the  law  of 
the  land,  as  that  which  declares  the  crime. 

It  is  equally  unjust  to  declare  any  proof  legal,  because 
of  my  prosecution :  As  extraordinary  would  it  be,  to 
declare  acts  themselves,  ex  postjacto. 

Never  was  there  a  charge  of  so  high  a  nature,  and  so 
weakly  proved. 

A  person  dead,  so  that  there  is  not  an  opportunity  to 
falsify  him  by  contradicting  him  i  a  charge  not  supported 
by  one  evidence,  nor  by  one  proof  of  any  thing,  that 
hath  been  writ  or  received  by  me,  nor  even  by  any  one 
criminal  word  proved  to  have  been  spoken  by  me  ;  but 
by  intercepted  letters  and  correspondence,  in  which  ap* 
pears  not  the  least  certainty. 

Some  of  those  letters,  shown  to  persons,  with  a  de- 
sign to  fasten  something  on  them  ;  others  writ  in  cyphers, 
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and  flcthious>  names,  tkt)wing  out  dark  and  abstruse 
hints  of  what  persons  went  by  those  names,  sometimes 
true  and  sometimes  doubtful,  and  often  fiite,  who  con- 
tinue all  the  while  strangers  to  the  whole  transaction, 
and  never  make  the  discovery,  tiU  they  feel  and  find  it 
advancing  itself  towards  them:  My  Icnrds^  this  is  my 
case  in  short. 

I  have  a  hard  task  to  prove  my  innoeence :  Shall  I 
stand  convicted  before  your  lordships  on  such  an  evi- 
dence as  this?  The  hearsay  of  an  hearsay;  a  parQr 
dead,  and  that  denied  what  he  said ;  by  strange  and  ob- 
scure passages,  and  fictitious  names  in  letters ;  by  the 
eoDJecture  Sf  decypherers,  without  any  opportunity  given 
me  of  examiningandlookingintothedecyphering;  by  the 
depositions  of  post  office  derks  about  the  simititude  o[ 
hands ;  their  depositions  made  at  distant  times,  and  with« 
out  comparing  any  one  of  the  originals,  and  by  a  strange 
interpretation  of  them :  fot  noticing  more,  I  am  per- 
suaded, can  be  made  of  the  arguments,  than  what  is 
called  the  intercepted  correspondence. 

Shall  I,  my  lords,  be  deprived  of  all  that  is  dear  to 
me,  and,  in  the  circumstances  I  am  In,  scarce  able  to 
bear  up,  and  by  such  an  evidence  as  would  not  be  ad- 
mitted in  any  other  cause  or  any  other  court ;  and  would 
hardly  affect  a  Jew  in  the  inquisition  of  Spain  ? 

And  shall  it  be  received  against  a  bishop  of  this 
churchy  and  a  member  of  this  house?  God  forbid. 
Qive  me  leave  to  make  mention  of  a  text  in  holy  writ : 
*'  Against  an  elder  receive  not  an  accusation,  but  before 
two  or  three  witnesses."  It  is  not  said,  condemn  him  not 
upon  an  accusation,  &c«  but,  receive  it  not ;  I  am  some- 
thing more  than  an  elder  ;  and  shall  an  accusation  against 
me  be  countenanced,  without  any  one  instance  of  a 
proof  to  support  it. 

»  This  is  not  directly  matter  of  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion: there  you  read,  one  witness  should  not  rise  up 
against  an  elder;  but  here,  at  the  mouth  of  two  wit- 
Besses,  or  three  witnesses,  shall  tlie  matter  be  estab- 
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fished.  And  as  this  rule  was  translated  in  the  state  of 
the  church,  people  always  thought  fit  to  follow  it. 

Shall  I  be  the  first  bishop  in  this  church  condemned 
upon  conjecture,  on  fictitious  names  and  obscure  pas- 
sages in  letters,  instead  of  two  or  three  witnesses  ? 

Will  not  others  endeavour  to  make  the  same  prece« 
flent,  and  desire  the  same  influence  of  it  to  succeeding 
ages,  and  even  concur  in  such  an  act,  in  order  to  ren* 
der  me  incapable  of  using  or  exercising  any.  power  or 
authority,  &c*?     Is  this  good  divinity,  or  good  policy  ?   * 

As  to  the  justice  of  the  legislature,  in  sonie  respects 
it  bath  a  greater  power  than  the  sovereign  legislature  o£ 
the  universe ;  for  he  can  do  nothing  unjust.  But  though 
there  are  no  limits  to  be  set  to  a  parliament,  yet  they 
are  generally  thought  to  restrain  themselves,  to  guide 
their  proceedings  in  criminal  cases,  according  to  the 
known  law. 

The  parliament  may  order  a  criminal  to  be  tortured ; 
who  can  say  they  cannot?  but  they  never  did,  nor  never 
will,  I  hope,  because  torture,  though  osed  in  other 
countries,  is  not  known  here. 

Is  it  not  torturing  to  inflict  pains  and  penalties  on  per* 
sons  not  suspected  of  guilt,  nor  plainly  proved  guilty? 
It  is  not  much  unlike  it.  The  parliament  may,  if  they 
please,  as  well  upon  a  bill  of  perpetual  imprisonment, 
as  upon  a  bill  of  perpetual  exile,  reserve  to  the  crown  a 
power  to  determine  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  They 
have  so  enacted  it  in  die  one  case,  but  they  have  not 
enacted  it  in  the  other.  The  law  knows  nothing  of  such 
absolute  perpetual  imprisonments. 

The  law  may,  in  like  manner,  condemn  a  man  on  a 
charge  of  accumulated  and  constructive  treason.  They 
did  so  in  the  case  of  the  great  lord  Strafford,  and  that 
by  accumulated  and  constructive  proof  of  such  treason ; 
that  is,  by  such  proofs  so  well  interpreted,  as  plainly  to 
commumcate  light  and  strength  to  each  other,  and  so  to 
kave  adl  the  force,  without  the  formality  of  evidence.  Was 
$aeh  proof  ever  admitted  by  any  one  to  deprive  hisfel* 
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low  subject  of  his  fortiuic,  of  his  estate,  his  iriends,  atid 
country,  and  send  him  in  his  old  age  without  lao|^age 
dt  hope,  with  employment  to  get  the  necessaries  of 
life,  to  starve  ?  I  say  again,  God  forbid. 

My  ruin  is  not  oi  that  moment  to  any  number  of  men» 
to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  violate,  or  even  seem  to 
violate  the  constitution,  in  any  degree,  which  they  ought 
to  preserve  against  any  attempts  whatsoever. 

But  where  once  such  extraordinary  steps  as  these  aA 
taken,  and  we  depart  from  the  fixed  rules  and  forms  of 
justice,  and  try  untrodden  paths,  no  man  knows  where 
this  shall  stop. 

Though  I  am  worthy  of  no  regard,  though  whatsoever 
is  done  to  me  may,  for  that  reasoi^  be  looked  upon 
to  be  just,  yet  your  lordships  will  have  some  regard  to 
your  own  lasting  interest,  and  that  of  posterity. 

This  is  a  proceeding  with  which  the  constitution  is  not 
acquainted,  which,  under  the  pretence  of  supporting  it, 
will  at  last  effectually  destroy  it. 

For  God's  sake,  lay  aside  these  extraordiruuy  proceed* 
jngs ;  set  not  up  these  new  and  dangerous  precedents  ; 
I,  for  my  part,  will  voluntarily  and  chearfuUy  go  into 
perpetual  banishment,  and  please  myself  that  I  am,  in 
some  measure,  the  occasion  of  putting  a  stop  to  such 
precedents,  and  doing  some  good  to  my  country,  and 
will  live,  wherever  I  am,  praying  for  its  prosperity ;  and 
in  the  words  of  father  Paul  to  the  state  of  Venice, 
^y.estoperpettui:  It  is  not  my  departing  from  it  I  am 
concerned  for ;  let  me  depart,  and  let  my  country  be 
£xed  upon  the  immoveable  foundation  of  law  and  justice, 
and  stand  for  ever. 

^  I  have,  my  lords,  taken  up  much  of  your  lordships' 
time ;  yet  I  must  beg  your  attention  a  little  longer. 

Some  part  of  my  charge  hath  been  disproved  by  direct 
and  full  evidence,  particularly  that  of  writing  the  lettei^ 
of  the  20th  of  April,  or  that  I  knew  who  wrote  them, 
which  I  utterly  deny  that  I  eVer  did  or  as  yet  do  knawt 
Other  parts  erf  the  charge  there  are,  which  arc  pot  c%^ 
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gible  of  saoli  disprocrf;  nor  indeed  leouife  it ;  there  I  rest, 
ut,  my  lordti  there  is  a  wty  ailowed  of  vindicating  my* 
9€lF;  it  is  generally  negative;  that  is,  by  protesting  and 
declaring  my  innocence  to  your  lordships,  in  the  most 
deKberatet  serious^  and  sdemn  manner :  and  appealing 
to  God,  the  searcher  of  hearts  as  to  the  truth  of  what  I 
say,  as  I  do  in  what  follows :  I  am  charged  in  the  re- 
port with  directing  a  correspondence  to  Mr.  Kelly  ;  but 
I  solemnly  deny  uai  1  ever,  direcdy,  or  indirectly  saw  a 
angle  liile  of  any  of  their  letters  until  I  met  with  them  in 
print:  nor  was  the  contents  of  any  of  them  communi-^ 
cated  to  me.  I  do,  in  the  next  place,  deny  that  I  was 
ever  privy  to  any  memorial  to  be  drawn  up  to  be  deli- 
vered to  the  regent.  Nor  was  I  ever  acquainted  with 
any  attempt  to  be  made  on  the  king's  going  to  Hanover, 
or  at  the  time  of  the  election.  Nor  did  I  hear  the  least 
mmourof  the  plot  to  take  place  after  the  breaking  up  of 
the  camp,  until  some  time  after  Mr,  Layer's  commit- 
ment. I  do  with  the  same  solemnity  declare,  that  I  ne. 
ver  collected,  remitted,  received,  or  asked  any  money  of 
any  roan,  to  &ciliute  diese  designs ;  nor  was  I  ever  ac- 
quainted with,  or  had  any  remittances  whatsoever  from, 
any  of  those  persons.  I  never  .drew  up  any  declaration^ 
minutes,  or  paper,  in  the  name  of  the  pretender,  as  is 
expressly  chsu^d  upon  me.  And  that  I  never  knew  of 
any  commission  issued,  preparation  of  arms^  officers,  or 
soldiers,  or  the  method^  taken  to  procure  any,  in  order 
to  raise  an  insurrection  in  these  kingdoms.  All  this  I 
declare  to  be  true,  and  will  so  declare  to  the  last  gasp  of 
my  breath. 

And  I  am  sure,  the  farther  your  lordships  examine 
mto  thb  afiair,  the  more  you  wiU  be  convinced  of  my  in>* 
nocency.  These  contain  all  the  capital  articles  of  which 
I  am  accused,  in  the  report  of  the  house  of  commons. 

Had  the  charge  been  as  fully  proved  as  ascertained,  it 
l^d  been  vun  to  make  protestations  of  my  innocence, 
though  never  so  sdejinnt 
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But  as  the  charge  is  only  supported  by  the  slightest 
probabilities,  and  which  cannot  be  disproved  itt  any  in- 
stance, without  proving  a  negative ;  aUow  the  solemn  as* 
severations  of  a  man  in  behalf  of  his  own  innocence  to 
have  their  due  weight ;  and  I  ask  no  more,  than  that  they 
may  have  as  much  influence  with  your  lordships  as  they 
have  truth. 

If  on  any  account  there  shall  still  be  thought  by  your 
lordships  to  be  any  seeming  strength  in  the  proofs  against 
me  :  If  by  your  lordships'  judgments,  springing  from  ua« 
known  motives,  I  shall  be  thought  to  be  guilty :  If  for 
any  reasons,  or  necessity  of  state,  of  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  which  I  am  no  competent  judge ;  your  lord- 
ships shall  proceed  to  pass  this  bill  against  me  :  God^s 
will  be  done  :  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb, 
and  naked  shall  I  return ;  and  whether  he  gives  or  takes 
away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord* 


ALLEN  (afterwards  LORD)  BATHURST, 

(Thf  Stm^Sir  Benjamin  Bathuretj) 

Was  1x)ni  in  1684^  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  IT05  he  was 
chosen  member  for  Cirencester  in  Gloucestershire.  He  joined 
the  tory  party,  and  was  one  of  the  opposers  of  Walpolc*s  ad- 
ministration. He  was  created  a  peer  in  1711.  He  died  in  1775, 
a?^ed  91.     He  lived  on  terms  of  the  ^catest  intimacy  with  Swift, 

.  Pope,  and  other  literary  men.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  speakers 
of  the  house  of  lords ;  and  I  think,  that  at  the  time  when  most 
of  his  speeches  were  made,  the  house  of  lords  contained  more 
excellent  speakers,  and  divided  the  palm  of  eloquence  more 
equally  with  the  house  of  commons,  than  at  any  other  period. 
One  reason  why  it  is  morally  impossible  that  the  house  of  peers 
should  ever  be  able  to  rival  the  bouse  of  commons  in  the  dhplay 
of  splendid  talents,  is,  that  all  questions  of  importance  are  first 
debated  on  in  the  house  of  commons.  Even  if  the  members  of  the 
upper  house  had  any  thing  of  their  own  to  say,  the  words  are  fairly 
taken  out  of  tlieir  mouths. 
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Lard  JBathursfs  Speech  in  defence  of  the  Bishop  qf 
Rochester. 

Who  took  notiqe  of  the  ungracious  distinctions  that 
were  fixed  on  the  members  of  that  assembly,  who  dif- 
fered in  opinion  from  those  who  happened  to  have  the 
majority :  that  for  his  part,  as  he  had  nothing  in  view 
but  truth  and  justice,  the  good  of  his  country,  the   ho- 
nour of  that  house,  and  the  discharge  of  his  own  con* 
science,  he  would  freely  speak  his  thoughts,  notwith- 
standing aH    discourag^ements :    that    he    would    not 
complain  of  the  sinister  arts  that  had  been  used  of  late 
to  render  some  persons  obnoxious,  and  under  pretence 
of  their  being  .so,  to  open  their  letters  about  their  mi- 
nutest domestic  aflairs  ;    for  these  small  grievances  he 
could  easily  bear ;  but  when  he  saw  things  go  so  far,  as 
to  condemn  a  person    of  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
church,  in  such  an  unprecedented  manner,  and  without 
any  legal  evidence,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  oppose  a 
proceeding  so  ui^ust  and  unwarrantable  in  itself,  and  so 
dangerous  and  dismal  in  its  consequences.     To  this  pur- 
pose he  begged  leave  to  tell  their  lordships  a  story  he 
had  from  several  officers  of  undoubted  credit,  that  served 
in  Flanders  in  the  late  war.     "  A  Frenchman,  it  seems^ 
had  invented  a  machine,  which  would  not  only  kill  more 
men  at  once  than  any  yet  in  use,  but  also  disable  for  ever 
any  man  that  should  be  wounded  by  it.    Big  with  hopes 
of  a  reward,  he  applied  to  one  of  the  ministers,  who 
laid  his  project  before  the  late  French  king ;   but  that 
monarch,  considering    that  so  destructive  an  engine 
might  soon  be  turned  against  his  own  men,  did  not  think 
proper  to  encourage  it ;  whereupon  the  inventor  came 
over  to  England,  and  ofiered  his  services  to  some  of 
our  gonfrrals,  who  likewise  rejected  the  proposal  with 
indignation."     The  use  and  application  of  this  story, 
added  his  lordship,  is  very  obvious :  for  if  this  way  of 
proceeding  be  admitted,  it  will  certainly  prove  a  very 
dangerous  engine  ;  no  man's  life,  liberty,  or  propert}'> 
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will  be  safe;  and  if  those  who  were  iQ  tbo  admimstm- 
tion  some  years  ago,  and  who  had  as  great  a  share  in 
the  affections  of  the  people  as  any  that  came  after  them, 
had  made  use  of  such  a  political  machine,  some  of  ttios^ 
noble  persons,  who  now  appear  so  zealous  promoter^  of 
this  bill,  would  not  be  in  a  capacity  to  serve  his  majes^ 
at  this  time.  His  lordship  added,  that  if  such  eictraor^ 
dinary  proceedings  went  on,  he  saw  nothing  rcmaiiung 
for  him  and  others  to  do,  but  to  letire  to  their  oouptry 
houses,  and  there,  if  possible,  quietly  enjoy  their  estntcft 
within  their  own  families;  since  the  least  corresponds 
ence,  the  least  intercepted  letter,  might  be  made  crimi- 
nal. To  this  purpose  his  lordship  quoted  a  passage  o^t 
of  cardinal  de  Retz's  memoirs,  relating  to  that  wicked 
politician,  cardinal  M azarin,  who  boasted,  *'  That  if  he 
had  but  two  lines  of  any  man's  writing,  with  a  few  cir- 
cumstances attested  by  witnesses,  he  could  cut  off  his 
head  when  he  pleased."  His  lordship  also  shrewdly 
animadverted  on  the  majority  of  the  venerable  bench ; 
towards  which  turning  himself,  he  said,  he  could  hardly 
account  for  the  inveterate  hatred  and  malice,  some  per- 
sons bore  the  learned  and  ingenious  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, unless  it  was  that  they  were  intoxicated  with  the  in- 
fatuation of  some  of  the  wild  Indians,  who  fondly  be- 
lieve they  inherit  not  only  the  spoils^  but  even  the  abili- 
ties of  any  great  enemy  they  kill* 


PHILIP,  DUKE  OF  WHARTON, 

AVosbom  aboat  1699.  He  first  attached  himself  to  the  Pretenderi 
when  he  was  abroad  and  quite  a  young  man.  He  then  retonied 
home  and  made  his  peace  with  government.  After  this  he  be- 
came a  violent  oppositionist ;  and  having  at  length  recfuced  his 
fortune  by  his  extravagance,  be  went  abroad  again,  where  he 
once  more  attached  himself  to  the  Pretender,  and  died  17SI.  He 
is  represented  as  a  man  of  talents  by  Pope,  who  ^as  given  faun 
a  niche  in  one  of  his  satires. 
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The  Duke  (^  TFhftrton's  Speech  on  the  Mutiny  Bill. 

Though  he  was  sensible  whatever  he  could  offer 
would  have  biit  litde  weight,  nevertheless,  as  the  matter 
under  debate  was  of  the  last  importance,  and  highly- 
concerned  the  fundamental  constitution,  he  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  him,  as  a  member  of  that  august  as« 
sembly,  to  deliver  his  opinion ;  hoping,  that  any  mis-* 
take  he  might  commit  would  be  excused  upon  account 
of  his  want  of  experience  :  That  he  wondered  the  noble 
peer  who  spoke  last  should  suggest,  that  without  tUe  ad** 
ditional  troops  raised  last  year,  a  body  of  3000  men 
could  not  be  drawn  together  ;  that  he  might  easily  be 
contradicted,  since,  before  the  raising  of  those  troops, 
we  had  seen  near  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  a  camp 
of  between  3  and  4000  men,  consisting  only  of  the 
king's  g^iards,  which  was  sufficient  to  secure  the  govern- 
ment against  any  sudden  attempt :  That  he  thought  it  no 
less  strange,  that  in  an  affair  of  so  great  importance,  and 
in  the  supreme  council  of  the  realm,  any  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  opinion  of  enemies ;  that  by  this,  he 
8upp6sed  were  meant  the  abstracts  of  some  intercept- 
ed letters,  and  anonymous  intelligence,  that  were 
printed  last  year ;  on  which  bethought  no  stress  ought 
to  be  laid,  but  rather  be  looked  upon  as  the  empty  ima- 
ginations of  disaffected  persons,  who  through  the  natu- 
nil  propensity  of  all  men  to  believe  what  they  wish  for, 
easily  deceive  themselves,  and  fondly  entertain  with  vnin 
hopes,  those  they  endeavour  to  engage  in  their  cause  : 
That  considering  the  present  great  tranquillity  at  home, 
and  the  happy  situation  of  affairs  abroad,  there  seemed 
to  be  no  occasion  for  keeping  wp  so  great  a  number  of 
forces  :  That  by  his  majesty's  councils,  and  powerful  in- 
fluence, a  general  peace  was  established  in  Europe, 
^vhich,  in  all  appearance,  would  last  many  years :  That 
some  accidents  which,  it  was  feared,  might  have  dis- 
turbed it,,  had  had  contrary  effects  :  That  the  death  of 
Vol.  I;  37     . 
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the  regent  had  made  no  alteration  in  France,  for  tfaingv 
did  run  there  in  the  same  channel,  and  the  duke  of 
Bourbon,  who  had  succeeded  the  late  duke  of  Orieans 
in  the  administration  of  a&irs,  seemed  resolved  to  cul- 
tivate  the  friendship  and  goed  intelligence  his  predeces- 
sor had  established  between  the  two  crowns  t  Tfaat,  ia 
relation  to  Spain,  king  Philip's  abdication  would  prove 
advantageous  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  because  the  Ita* 
lian  faction,  and  ministry,  which  espoused  the  pre- 
tender's cause,  were  thereby  laid  aside  :  and  as  for  the 
emperor,  he  hoped  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him, 
unley  he  would  quarrel  with  us,  for  our  kindness  and 
^ood-nature  to  him,  in  suffering  him  to  establish  an 
East-India  company  at  Ostend,  to  the  prejudice  of  our 
own  company.  But  nevertheless,  he  hoped  a  good  cor- 
respondence  would  still  be  maintained  between  the  two 
courts :  That  thus  there  was  nothing  to  be  feared  abroad, 
and  still  less  at  home :  That  the  noble  lord  who  spoke 
before  him,  had  run  over  a  great  part  of  our  English 
lustory,  and  had  endeavoured  to  shew  the  difference  be- 
tween the  ancient  Gothic  government,  and  our  modem 
constitution :  That  he  would  not  follow  him  close  through 
his  long  account  of  bows,  archersy  and  fire-arms  ;  but 
would  content  himself  with  taking  notice,  that  accord- 
ing to  that  noble  peer,  the  power  of  the  militia  was  an- 
ciently, and  still  remained  in  the  crown ;  but  that  it  was 
observable,  that  in  some  former  reigns,  regular  troops 
supplied  the  place  of  the  militia  ;  and  ia  oUiers,  funds 
were  provided  to  discipline  the  militia,  and  render  them 
useful,,  in  order  to  supply  the  want  of  regular  troops : 
But  at  this  time,  when  the  crown  is  possessed  of 
as  much  power  over  the  militia  as  ever,  if  so  great  a 
number  of  regular  forces  be  allowed  to  be  kept  up^  the 
fundamental  constitution  will  be  entirely  overturned, 
since  thereby  an  additional  strength  is  given  to  the 
crown,  without  any  equivalent  to  secure  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  subject :  That  our  ancestors  having  ever 
judged  the  militia  sufficient,  to  secure  the  government^ 
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ve  oii^  not  to  deviate  from  that  wise  institution  witli- 
out  evident  necessity :  That  the  militia  are  not  so  useless^ 
nor  so  much  to  be  des{>ised,  as  some  would  pretend^ 
since  tbejr  did  notable  service  during  the  last  rebellion^ 
even  in  some  counties  the  most  disaffected  to  the  present 
settlement ;  and,  if  care  was  taken  to  discipline  tliem 
well,  he  did  not  doubt  but  they  might  be  made  more 
useful :  That  the  expense  of  raising  and  exercbing  the 
militia  mi^  be  greater  than  of  regular  forces,  but  that 
as  the  danger  to  our  liberties  would  be  much  less  from  the; 
niUtia,  so  would  the  expence  be  more  easily  borne  by  the 
people :  That,  in|  justice  to  the  officers  of  the  arn^y,  he 
would  readily  aclsnowledge,  that  many  of  them  had  ap- 
peared zealous  defenders  of  the  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try, and  had  laid  the  foundation  of  our  present  lu^ir 
ness,  by  refusing  to  concur  in  the  designs  of  tlie  late  kii^ 
James  II.  But  that  he  had  heard  wise  men  say,  that  if  that 
prince  had  turned  out  the  old  officers  he  could  not  trust, 
and  made  new  ones  from  among  the  common  soldiers, 
king  William  would  not  easily  have  brought  about  his  en- 
terprise ;  at  least  there  would  have  been  more  blood  shed  : 
Tlmt  after  all,  standing  armies  are  inconsistent  with  a 
free    government:    and    that  hereafter    an    ambitious 
prince,  and  ill  designing  ministers,  might  make  use  of  • 
them  to  invade  our  liberties  ;   That  the  single  instance 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  came  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons and  turned  out  with  open  force  the  very  men 
from  whom  he  had  his  authority,  was  an  example  which 
they  ought  ever  to  have  before  their  eyes :  That  though 
they  had  nothing  to  fear  under  his  majesty's  auspicious 
reign,  or  from  the  illustrious  princes  of  his  royal  family ; 
yet  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  throne  shall  always 
be  filled  by  such  princes :  That  besides,  we  are  not  so 
happy  as  to  have  the  king  always  amongst  us ;  that  at 
least  once  every  two  years  his  majesty  goes  over  to  his 
dominions  abroad;    that  for  his  part,   he  was  so  ftr 
fix>m  finding  &ult  with  it,  that  he  rather  thought  it  for 
our  advantage,  because  fie  could  from  thence  have  a 
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nearer  prospect  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  watck  Sor 
our  security ;  but  that,  on  the  otlier  hand,  if  it  should 
hafypen,  that  dyring-the  absence  of  his  msgesty  the  ab.> 
solute  command  of  the  army  shall  be  delegated  to  one 
single  person,  our  liberties  smd  properties  might  be  in 
great  danger,  beoause  such  an  authority  is  equal  to  that 
of  a  stadtholder  in  Holland :   That  he  was  both  surprised 
and  sorry  to  see  that  a  lord,  who  had  so  great  a  share 
in  the  administrati<Mi,  should  in  so  solemn  and  impor* 
tant  a  debate,  fetch  arguments  from  Exchange^AUcy, 
and  thereby  put  our  most  essential  concerns-  in  com* 
petition  with  those  of    a    few    stock-jobbers :     That 
nothing,   in  his  opinion,    could  more  effectually  keep 
tip  and  advance  public  credit,  tlian  the  confidence  his 
majesty  would  seem  to  repose  in  the  affisctions  of  the 
people  by  disbanding  part  of  the  army ;  and  that  the 
same   would  have  the    like    good  effect  with  foreign 
princes  ;    whereas,   if  the    court  seemed  to  think   so 
great  a  number  of  troops  necessary  in  time  of  peace,  it 
visibly  implied  a  distrust  of  the  affections  of  the  people^ 
which  might  increase  the  disaffection  at  homCi  aodleaseji 
his  majesty's  credit  and  interest  abroadt  ' 


GEORGE  ir, 

(Son  of  George  L) 
Was  bonvin  1665.    He  succeeded  his  father  in  1797,  end  died  Ifeo. 

)iing  George  the  Second^ s  Address  to  both  Houses. 

My  Lords  an4  Gentlemen, 

I.  AM  persHockd  that  you  all  share  with  me  in  my 
grief  and  ^fflicl,ion  f<^r  tlie  death  of  my  late  royal  father, 
which  a^  it  brings  upon  mc.  the  immediate  carp  ^d 
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irci^t  of  the  government,  adds  very  much  to  my  con* 
cerii,  lest  I  should  not  be  as  successful  in  my  endea« 
vours,  as  I  am,  above  all  things,  desirous  to  make  you 
a  great  and  happy  people. 

I  heartily  ivish  that  this  first  solemn  declaration  of 
my  mind  in  parliament,  could  sufficiently  express  the 
sentiments  of  my  hearty  and  give  you  a  perfect  and  just 
sense  of  my  fixed  resolution,  by  all  possible  meanSi  to 
merit  the  love  and  affection  of  my  people,  which  I 
shall  always  look  upon  as  the  best  support  and  security 
of  my  crown. 

And  as  the  religion,  liberty,  property,  and  a  due 
cxe<:ution  of  the  laws,  are  the  most  valuable  blessings  of 
a  free  people,  and  the  peculiar  privileges  of  this  nation, 
it  shall  be  my  constant  care  to  preserve  the  constitution 
of  this  kingdom,  as  it  is  now  happily  established  in 
church  and  state,  inviolable  in  all  its  parts ;  and  to  secure 
to  all  my  subjects  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  religiousr 
and  civil  rights. 

I  see  with  great  pleasure,  the  happy  effects  of  that 
vigour  and  resolution  which  was  exerted  in  the  last  ses- 
sion  of  parliament  for  the  defence  of  the  rights  and  pos- 
sessions  of  this  nation,  aiid  for  maintaining  the  tranquillity 
and  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  The  strict  union  and 
Wmony,  which  has  hitherto  subsisted  among  the  allies 
of  the  treaty  of  Hanover,  has  chiefly  contributed  to  the 
w^r  prospect  of  a  general  peace ;  I  have  therefore 
given  all  my  allies  the  strongest  assurances  of  pursuing 
the  same  measures,  and  of  making  good  the  engage- 
Dients  entered  into  by  the  crown  of  Great  Britaifti 

The  cheerfulness  with  which  the  supplies  necessary 
for  carrying  on  this  great  work  were  raised,  making  it 
but  just  that  the  public  expense  should  be  lessened,  as  soon 
as  the  circumstances  of  afiairs  will  permit.  I  have  already 
given  orders  for  sending  back  some  of  the;  regiments 
brought  from  Ireland,  and  will  proceed  to  reduce  my 
forces,  both  by  sea  and  land,  as  spon  as  it  can  be  done, 
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without  prejudice  to  the  comxQon  cause,  and  conBistently 
with  the  interest  of  my  kingdom* 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons.  You  know 
very  well,  that  the  grant  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
civil  list  revenues  is  now  determined,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  for  you  to  make  a  new  provision  for  the 
support  of  me  and  my  family;  I  am  confident  it  is 
needless,  in  any  particular  manner,  to  recommend  to 
your  care  the  consideration  of  what  so  nearly  and  per« 
sonally  concerns  me ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  ex- 
perience of  past  times,  and  a  due  regard  to  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  crown,  will  prevail  upon  you  to  give 
me  this  first  proof  of  your  zeal  and  affection,  in  a  man- 
ner answerable  to  the  necessities  of  my  government* 

My  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  recommend  it  to  you 
to  give  all  possible  despatch  to  such  business  as  shall 
necessarily  be  brought  before  you ;  the  season  of  the 
year  and  the  circumstances  of  time  requiring  your  pre* 
sence  in  the  country,  and  making  it  improper  to  carry 
this  session  to  any  great  length. 


MR.  SHIPPEN. 

Was  memt>er  for  Saltash.  He  was  one  of  the  moat  vehement  and 
vigorous  opposers  of  the  measures  of  government  through  the 
Tvhole  of  this  reign  ;  and»  no  doubt,  had  imbibed  a  very  string 
tincture  of  Jacobitism.  But  he  was  a  man  of  great  firmness  uid 
independence  of  mind,  a  manly,  vigorous,  and  correct  speaker ; 
and  whatever  his  personal  motives  or  sentiments  might  have  been, 
the  principles  which  he  uniformly  avowed  and  maintained,  were 
M>und  and  constitutional 

Mr.  Shippen^s  Speech  on  the  Address* 

Mr,  Speaker, 

I  RISE  not  only  to  offer  my  sentiments  against  the  terms 
of  the  address  proposed,  but  likewise  to  make  a  mo- 
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tion»  It  has,  air,  upon  sueh  an  occasion,  been  the  an« 
cient  custom  of  this  house,  to  present  an  address  of 
thanks  to  his  majesty,  for  his  most  gracious  speech 
from  the  dironc ;  but  such  addresses  were  in  former 
days  always  in  general  terms :  there  were  in  them  no 
flattering  paragraphs,  no  long  compliments  made  to  the 
throne,  for  transactions  and  successes  which  had  never 
been  laid  before  the  house,  and  of  which,  by  a  necessary 
consequence,  the  house  must  have  been  supposed  to 
have  been  entirely  ignorant.  It  is  true,  sir,  we  have 
of  late  years  fallen  into  a  custom  of  complimenting  the 
throne,  upon  every  such  occasion,  with  long  addresses, 
and  this  custom  has  been  followed  so  long,  that  I  am 
afraid  it  may  at  last  become  a  thing  of  course  to  vote 
an  address  to  his  majesty,  in  such  terms  as  shall  be 
concerted  by  those  very  men  whose  measures  are  ap- 
proved of  by  the  compliment  made  to  the  throne.  I 
confess,  sir,  that  I  am  so  little  of  a  courtier,  that  I 
cannot  return  thanks  for  what  I  know  nothing  of,  nor 
can  I  applaud  before  I  know  a  reason  for  such  ap- 
plause. I  am  not  at  all  against  an  address  of  thanks 
in  the  usual  style ;  but  though  I  should  happen  to  be 
single  and  alone  in  my  opposition,  which  1  hope  I 
shadl  not,  yet  I  am  resolved  to  oppose  addressing  in 
the  terms  moved  for,  if  it  were  for  rto  other  rtason  but 
this — ^that  such  a  motion  may  not  stand  upon  the 
journals  of  this  house,  as  agreed  to  nem.  con.  For  if 
not  taken  notice  of  in  time,  such  humble  addresses  to 
the  throne  may  at  last  come  to  pass  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  be  as  little  regarded  or  opposed  as  some 
affairs  now  are,  which  at  first  stood  a  long  contest  be- 
fore  they  could  be  introduced. 

Sir,  it  is  no  new  thing  in  me  to  oppose  such  addresses ; 
I  have  always  opposed  them ;  and  though  I  do  not 
thereby  appear  to  be  a  good  courtier,  yet  it  shews  that 
I  have  some  respect  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this 
house.  Besides,  sir,  when  such  addresses  have  been 
proposed,  it  has  been  promised,  and  wc  have  been  as- 
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sured  that  no  advantage  should  afterwards  be  taken  of 
Aany  words  contained  in  the  complimentary  part  of  such 
address ;  but  every  member  in  this  house  knows,  that 
when  the  house  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  things 
more  particularly,  and  debates  ensued  thereupon,  they 
have  then  been  told  that  they  could  not  censure  any  of 
the  past  transactions,  because  they  had  approved  of 
them  all  by  their  address  of  thanks  to  his  majesty  for 
his  most  gracious  speech  from  the  throne.  I  hope,  sir, 
for  the  sake  of  my  country,  that  all  things  are  well,  that 
our  affairs,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  are  in  that  pros* 
perous  condition  in  which  they  have  been  represented  to 
us  ;  but  as  we  cannot  as  yet  judge  from  the  effects,  and 
as  the  treaties  from  which  this  great  prosperity  and  last- 
ing tranquillity  is  to  arise  have  not  yet  been  laid  before 
us,  I  cannot  but  look  upon  ic  as  an  anticipation  of  the 
resolutions  of  this  house,  to  thank  his  majesty  for  those 
treaties  which  we  have  not  as  yet  had  an  opportunity 
either  to  peruse  or  consider;  and  therefore  1  move, 
that  the  first  part  only  of  the  motion  already  made 
should  stand,  and  that  all  the  other  complimentary  pa- 
ragraphs should  be  left  out. 

SIR  W.   WYNDHAM, 

(Mtnnber  for  Somereetshire.) 

Was  bom  1687.  In  IflO  he  was  made  secretary  at  war,  and  in 
1713  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  was  dismissed  fipom  his 
place  on  the  accession  of  George  I.  and  being  snspected  of  havini; 
a  concern  in  the  rebellion  in  1715,  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
but  liberated  without  being  brought  to  a  trijal  He  died  1740.  Ix 
was  to  him  that  Lord  Bolingbrokc  addressed  that  celebrated  Iclicr 
in  defence  of  himself,  which  is  the  best  of  all  tiis  works. 

Sir  W.  Wyndhamh  Speech  on  the  same  occasion. 
Mr.  Speaker, 

I  CANNOT  agree  to  the  terms  for  addressing  his  majesty 
proposed  by  the  noble  member  who  spoke  first,  because, 
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though  evoy/ tiding  may  now  be  well  settled  upon  a  solid 
and  lastjiig  foundation,x  yet  I  cannot  think  that  our 
conduQt  has  in  every  respect  been  ripht,  or  that  the 
interest  of  this  nation  has  been  by  his  majesty's  ministers 
principally  and  steadily  piirsued.  At  one  time  wc 
were  frightened  out  of  our  wits  with  apprehensions  that 
the  pretender  was  to  be  put  upon  us,  and  that  without 
any  reajson  for.  all  that  I  have  yet  seen  or  heard  upon 
the  subject.  Then  Don  Carlos  was  made  such  a  giant 
of,  that  he,  that  infant,  was  to  swallow  up  and  destroy 
all  the  powers  of  Europe  ;  and  at  that  time  we  sued 
to  France  for  an  alliance,  and  besought  their  assist- 
ance, by  which  we  put  it  in  their  power  to  commence 
a  war  whenever  they  pleased;  and  if  they  had  not 
been  more  taken  up  with  whims  and  disputes  about 
religion  than  any  wise  nation  ought  to  be,  they  would 
certainly  have  involved  us  in  a  war  in  conjunction 
with  them,  and  thereby  would  have  made  us  assist 
them  in  recovering  all  that  they  had  lost  by  the  two 
last  wars,  the  taking  of  which  from  them  bad  cost  us 
so  much  blood  and  treasure.  Some  time  after,  we; 
shook  off  all  fears  of  the  pretender,  Don  Carlos  wa3 
again  diminished  to  an  ordinary  size,  and  then  we 
began  tcv  bully  France  as  much  as  we  had  courted  it 
before.  Such  conduct  cannot  appear  to  me  to  be 
right;  at  least,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  steady  and 
uniform.  Upon  the  othar  hand,  it  must  be  said  of 
the  imperial  court,  that  they  have  acted  with  steadi- 
ness and  prudence.;  they  have  firmly  adhered  to  the 
proper  interests  of  their  native  country,  and  have  steadily 
pursued  the  aim  they  had  in  view,  through  all  the  dif- 
ferent shapes  in  which  the  aflfairs  of  Europe  have  l^een 
put  within  these  few  years ;  and  by  this  firmness  and 
resolution  they  have  at  last  brought  us  to  their  own 
terms,  and  have  accomplished  their  designs,  notwith- 
standing  the  conjunction  and  alliance  of  so  many  for- 
midable powers  against  them  ;  whereas  we  have  been 
obliged,  in  soi^ic  manner  to  comply  with  the  demands 
Vol.   h  SB 
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of  almost  every  power  we  have  treated  with ;  and  if 
by  such  means  we  have  at  last  got  off  upon  any  tolera- 
ble conditions,  it  must  be  said,  that  we  have  been  like  a 
man  in  a  room  who  wants  to  get  out,  and  though  the  door 
be  open,  and  a  clear  way  to  it,  yet  he  stalks  round  the 
room,  breaks  his  shins  over  a  stool,  tumbles  over  a  chair^ 
and  at  last  rumbling  over  every  thing  in  his  way,  by 
chance  finds  the  door  and  gets  out,  after  abundance  of 
needless  trouble  and  unnecessary  danger. 


LORD  FALMOUTH. 

Ms  Speech  an  the  Pension  Bill. 
My  Lords, 

The  bill  now  before  us  bears  a  very  specious  tide  or 
preamble ;  from  the  first  view  thereof  one  would  be  apt 
to  conclude,  that  something  very  beneficial  for  this  na- 
tion were  intended ;  but  upon  a  more  serious  perusal, 
we  find,  that  at  bottom  there  is  really  nothing  intended) 
that  can  in  the  least  contribute  to  the  public  good.  Wc 
all  know,  my  lords,  how  some  motions  come  to  be 
jnade,  and  how  some  bills  come  to  be  brought  into  the 
other  house.  Such  bills  as  this  now  before  us,  are  often 
brought  in  by  would-be  ministers ;  that  is,  by  gentlemen 
who  affect  popularity,  and  set  themselves  up  as  protcc- 
tors  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  under  that  pre- 
tence  encourage  and  promote  faction  and  discontent,  in 
order  thereby  to  raise  themselves  to  be  the  chief  men 
in  the  administration  of  the  public  affau^  of  the  nation. 
I  shall  always  be  ready  to  join  in  reasonable  measures 
for  insuring  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  people  ; 
and  if  any  attempts  were  making  against  them,  I  should 
be  as  ready  as  any  man  to  concert  measures  for  shorts 
ening  the  arm  of  the  crown  :  but,  my  lords,  when  I  find 
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that  no  attempts  are  made  by  the  crown  against  the 
liberties  of  the  people ;  when  I  find  that  the  popular 
cries  of  liberty  are  raised  and  spirited  ap  only  by  the 
factious  and  the  discontented,  I  shall  never  be  for  di- 
minishing the  power  of  the  crown,  especially  when  I  see 
that  it  has  but  just  enough  to  support  itself  against  the 
factious  and  the  disaffected.  I  remember,  my  lords,  that 
a  noble  lord  put  the  question  last  session  of  parliament, 
when  this  very  affair  was  before  the  house,  How  the  pre- 
tender would  desire  one  to  vote  in  the  case  then  before 
tts  ?  If  the  same  question  wert  now  sigain  to  be  put,.  I 
believe  the  proper  answer  would  be,  That  he  would  de- 
sire us  to  vote  for  the  bill  now  before  us.  I  do  not  doubt, 
but  that  he  would  be  for  diminishing  liis  majesty's  power 
of  rewarding  those  who  should  happen  to  merit  well  of 
their  country,  by  a  zealous  and  hearty  opposition  to  him 
and  his  faction.  I  hope,  my  lords,  that  there  will  always 
be  men  of  honour  and  integrity  enough  in  this  country  to 
defend  us  against  that  faction,  or  any  faction,  without 
the  hopes  or  expectation  of  a  reward ;  but  if  it  should 
be  found  necessary  for  our  defence,  to  give  rewards  to 
many  of  those  who  assisted  in  the  prot^ting  of  the  gd- 
vemment  against  faction,  I  WQuld  ratheif  chuse  that  the 
government  should  have  it  in  its  power  to  give  rewards 
to  those  that  contributed  to  thq  preserving  of  us,  than 
that  the  factious  should  have  it  in  their  power  to  give  re- 
wards to  those  that  assisted  them  in  the  destroying  of  us. 
The  methods  proposed  by  the  bill  now  l^efore  us,  are  so 
far  from  being  proper  methods  for  preventing  bribery 
and  corruption,  that  I  am  afraid  they  will  give  such  an 
encouragement  to  faction,  as  may  lead  us  into  confusion  ; 
and  therefore  1  shall  be  for  rejecting  the  bill.  As  this 
bill  is  the  very  same  with  that  which  was  refused  by  your 
lordships  the  last  session  of  parliament,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  same  reasons  which  prevailed  against  it  last  ses- 
sion will  now  likewise  prevail  against  it ;  for  my  own 
part  at  least,  I  am  sure,  that  there  is  nothing  since  hap- 
pened, that  can  afford  me  the  least  pretence  for  being 
of  a  different  opinion* 
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EARL  OF  STRAFFORD, 

can  find  no  particular  account  of  the  author  of  this  speech » though 
I  suppose  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  great  lord  Strafford.  A  noble 
line  seldom  furnishes  more  than  one  great  name*  The  succeeding 
branches  seldom  add  any  thing  to  the  illustriousness  of  the  stockf 
and  are  so  far  from  keeping  up  the  name,  that  they  are  lost  in 
it.  However  I  do  not  discover  any  marks  of  degeneracy  in  the 
present  instance  ;  one  may  trace  a  sort  of  family  likeness  In  thi 
sentiments;  the  pedigree  of  the  mind  seems  to  have  been  well 
kept  up.  There  is  a  nobility,  of  soul  as  well  as  of  blood  ;  and  t^f 
feelings  of  humanity  so  closely  and  beautifullv  expressed  in  the 
conclusdon  of  this  speech,  are  such  as  we  should  expect  from  th^ 
.cultivated  descendant  of  **  a  man  of  honour  and  a  cavalier/' 


The  Earl  of  Strafford's  Speech  on  the  Mutiny  BiU. 

My  Lords, 

It  is  certainly  very  necessary  for  us  upon  occasion  of 
this  billy  to  take  the  army  under  our  consideration,  and 
to  determine  what  number  of  troops  ought  to  be  kept  up ; 
1)ecause,  my  lords,  this  is  the  only  opportunity  we  can 
have  of  reducing  the  number  allowed  of,  in  case  we  hap. 
pen  to  think  it  too  great ;  and  in  case  this  bill  goes  the 
length  of  a  committee,  I  shall  then  take  the  liberty  to 
declare  my  sentiments  upon  that  bead.  But,  my  lords, 
T  now  rise  up  to  declare,  that  I  am  entirely  against  this 
VilUor  any  mutiny  bill;  because  I  always  looked  upon 
it,  as  setting  up  a  constitution  within  a  constitution  ;  or 
rather,  indeed,  it  is  the  turning  of  our  civil  government 
5nto  a  military  government.  This,  'tis  true,  my  lords, 
wc  may  do  by  a  law,  and  that  law  when  passed  will  be 
a  part  of  our  constitution ;  yet  I  hope  it  will  not  be  said, 
that  such  an  extraordinary  law  would  make  no  alteration 
in  our  constitution.  I  cannot  be  of  opinion,  that  the 
keeping  up  of  any  regular  troops  in  this. kingdom  is  ab- 
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solutely  necessaiy ;  but  granting  that  it  were,  I  am  cer- 
tain,  that  m  order  to  keep  such  troops  under  proper 
discipliiie,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  law 
against  mutiny  and  desertion.  I  had,  my  lords,  the  ho- 
nour  to  command  a  regiment  of  dragoons  in  the  reign  of 
king  William,  which  was  given  to  me  at  the  time  of 
the  siege  of  Namnr  ;  and  I  very  well  remember,  that 
there  was  not  at  that  time  in  England  any  such  law,  as 
what  is  now  by  this  bill  to  be  enacted.  We  had  then  no 
such  thing  as  mutiny  bills  yearly  brought  in,  nor  any 
such  bill  passed  into  a  law,  and  yet  in  those  days,  we 
found  means  to  keep  our  regiments  in  good  order  enough ; 
and  I  believe  there  was  as  exact  discipline  observed  in 
the  regiments  then  quartered  in  England,  as  has  been 
observed  at  any  time  since.  If  any  of  the  soldiers  com- 
mitted any  crime,  they  were  sure  to  be  punished ;  but 
then  they  were  punished  according  to  the  ancient  laws 
of  the  kingdom.  The  officers  took  care  to  deliver  them 
up  to  the  civil  power,  and  to  see  them  convicted  and  pu- 
nished as  severely  as  the  laws  of  their  country  would 
admit  of;  which  we  always  found  was  sufficient  for  keep- 
ing the  men  in  good  order,  and  for  making  them  observe 
the  most  exact  discipline. 

If  I  were  to  enter  into  a  particular  examination  of 
this  bill,  I  could  make  strong  objections  against  several 
clauses  thereof;  I  shall  only  mention  that  of  desertion  : 
how  unnecessary,  how  cruel  is  it,  now  in  time  of  peace, 
to  punish  that  crime  with  death !  In  the  time  of  war, 
such  a  severe  punishment  was  necessary ;  it  was  theit 
just  to  punish  it  with  death,  because  the  deserters  were 
generally  at  the  same  time  guilty  of  the  most  heinous 
treachery;  they  generally  ran  in  to  the  enemy,  and 
turned  those  arms  against  their  country,  which  their 
country  had  put  into  their  hands  for  its  defence.  But 
now  in  time  of  peace,  desertion  has  nothing  in  it  of  such 
a  heinous  nature ;  if  a  poor  fellow  deserts,  he  runs  but 
from  one  of  our  own  regiments  to  another ;  and  the 
cruel  treatment  he  meets  with  from  some  of  the  officers. 
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may  often  afford  him  an  excuse,  if  bis  case  be  exainined 
by  men  of  humanity  and  candour*  How  piaiiy  poor 
country-fellowsi  either  out  of  a  frolic,  or  becau^  they 
have  been  disobliged  or  slighted  by  their  mistress,  go 
and  list  themselves  for  soldiers  I  When  such  a  feUow 
begins  to  cool,  he  perhaps  repents  qf  what  he  h99  done, 
and  deserts  without  any  other  view  or  design  but  chat  of 
returning  home,  and  following  some  industrious  and  la« 
borious  way  of  living  in  his  own  country.  Is  it  not  hard, 
that  such  a  poor  fellow  should  b^  shot  for  such  a  trifliing 
crime  ?  The  law  perhaps  may  not  be  executed  with  ri« 
gour  ;  that,  my  lords,  may  be  an  excuse  for  the  judge, 
but  none  for  the  lawgiver  ;  considering  that  the  officers 
are  the  sufferers  by  desertion^  and  also  the  judges  in  all 
trials  of  that  crime,  I  think,  my  lords,  that  their  not 
executing  the  law  with  rigour,  }s  a  oonvinciQg  argument, 
that  the  pains  are  too  severe ;  but,  my  lords,  a^  1  am 
against  the  bill  itself,  as  well  as. every  clause  thereof, 
I  am  therefore  against  giving  it  a  second  reading,  or 
entering  into  the  consideration  of  the  several  clauses 
of  it. 


HORACE  WALPOLE, 

(Brother  to  Sir  Robert^) 

Wasmembor  for  Yamxoutb.  He  seeros  to  have  been  little  inferior 
to  the  minister  in  facility  of  speaking,  and  a  certain  ambidexterity 
of  political  logic  He  had  the  art  to  make  the  question  assume  at 
xnW  whatever  shape  he  pleased,  and  to  make  «^  the  worse  appear 
the  better  reason."  But  this  seems  to  have  been  more  a  trick, 
or  an  habitual  readiness  in  the  common-place  forms  of  trivial  argu- 
mentt  and  less  owing  to  natural  capacity  and  quickness  of  miiid, 
than  it  was  in  his  bi other.  There  is  also  less  ease  and  more  sloven- 
liness, less  grace  and  more  of  tlie  affectation  of  it,  than  are  to  be 
found  in  his  brother's  speeches  He  appears  more  demous  of 
shewio!^  hi^  art  than  of  concealifig  it?  and  to  be  proud  of  the  trap- 
pings of  minisicriai  authority  which  excite  the  spleen  and  envy 
of  Ills  opponents. 
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Mr.  Horace  fTalpole^s  Speech. 
Sir, 

I  AM  sorry  to  hear  a  pai^Uel  drawn  by  any  member 
of  this  house  between  the  army  kept  up  by  the  late  king 
James»  and  the  army  intended  to  be  kept  up  at  present. 
King  lan^ies^s  army  was  raised  against  law,  was  main- 
tained  ^against  the  consent  of  the  people,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  overturning  the  liberties  of  the  people :  The 
present  question  is  about  an  army,  which  is  to  be  kept 
up  according  to  law,  and  by  and  with  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  people.  If  we  look  into  the  petition 
of  right  itself,  what  does  it  say  ?  .  Why  that  an  army 
raised '  or  kept  up,  without  consent  of  parliament,  is 
contrary  io  the  constitution ;  but  it  was  never  said  that 
an  army  kept  up  by  consent  of  parliament  is  illegal,  or 
any  way  contrary  to  bur  happy  constitution.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  no  parallel  can  be  drawn  between  the 
present  army,  which  is  to  be  kept  up  only  by  consent  of 
the  people,  and  maintained  by  them,  and  that  army 
which  w^  raised  and  maintained  by  King  James^  him- 
self, and  was  so  far  from  being  with  the  concurrence  or 
consent  of  the  people,  that  it  was  to  be  employed  against 
them ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  no  man  here  suspects 
that  the  present  army  is  to  be  employed  in  any  such 
manner, 

I  really  believe.  Sir,  and  I  hope  I  am  right,  that  there 
is  but  very  litde  dissatisfaction  in  the  nation,  and  that  the 
Jacobite  party  is  now  become  very  inconsiderable :  but 
Hill  that  party  is  not  to  be  ridiculed  and  made  a  joke  of: 
We  are  not  so  much  to  despise  all  attempts  that  may  be 
made  by  them,  as  not  to  take  any  measures  to  provide 
ourselves  against  them ;  such  a  security  is  the  best  thing 
they  can  wish  for ;  they  would  be  glad  to  be  despised  in 
such  a  manner.  Gentlemen  may  say  what  they  will  of 
the  little  consequence  of  any  endeavours  that  have  been, 
or  may  be  used  by  them ;  but  the  late  rebellion  is  a 
certain  testimony  that  they  are  not  to  be  too  much  de- 
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spised.  The  fate  of  the  kingdom  was  at  that  time  brought 
even  to  the  decision  of  a  day ;  and  if  the  rebels  had  but 
been  successful  at  Preston,  I  do  not  know  what  might 
have  been  the  consequences ;  I  dread  to  think  of  them. 
But  let  them  have  been  never  so  fatal,  if  the  liberties  of 
this  nation  had  been  overthrown  by  the  success  of  thosp 
rebels,  it  would  have  been  entirely  owing  to  our  having 
so  few  regular  forces  on  foot  at  that  time.  We  have 
escaped  that  danger,  but  do  not  let  us  expose  ourselves 
to  such  dangers  for  the  future  ;  which  must  be  the  neces- 
sary  consequence  of  reducing  any  part  of  the  smatl  army 
now  on  foot,  and  desired  to  be  continued. 

A  parliamentary  army  never  yet  did  any  harm  to  this 
nation,  but  reductions  of  that  army  have  often  been 
fatal.  I  have  been  assured  by  a  minister  of  very  great 
consequence  at  the  court  of  France,  the  reducing  of  our  ar- 
my after  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  very  much  encouraged  the 
court  of  France  to  take  such  measures,  and  to  make 
such  bold  steps,  as  they  afterwards  did.  They  would  have 
been  more  cautious  if  we  had  kept  ourselves  in  a  capaci- 
ty of  pouring  in  a  numerous  army  upon  them ;  but  they 
saw  that  we  had  put  it  out  of  our  power,  and  therefore 
they  despised  us.  The  reduction  of  the  army  after  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  had  not,  by  good  luck,  all  the  ill  con- 
sequences  that  were  designed ;  but  the  reduction  was 
certainly  made  with  no  good  intent.  I  have  a  good  opi- 
nion enough  of  the  late  queen.  She  had  not  perhaps,  any  ill 
intentions,  but  I  am  convinced,  that  her  ministers  had 
laid  a  scheme  for  overturning  the  Protestant  succession ; 
and  they  had  no  other  way  of  executing  this  scheme  but 
by  getting  free  of  all  those  brave  officers  and  soldiers  who 
had  served  their  country  so  faithftiUy  in  the  late  wars. 
This  was  what  made  the  army  be  reduced  at  that  time  so 
low  as  it  was :  the  ministers  knew  that  those  honest  of- 
ficers would  not  serve  them  in  the  execution  of  their 
destructive  schemes,  but  they  took  care  to  supply  their 
place  by  a  body  of  above  6000  men,  who  were  privately 
kept  in  pay,  and  maintained  under  colour  of  Chelsea 
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Hospital ;  and  the  consequence  shewed  what  sort  of  men 
these  new  troops  were,  for  ahnost  every  man  of  them 
appeared  in  arms  in  the  late  rebellion  against  the  govern- 
ment. VVe  have  heard  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  upon  which 
this  reduction  was  made,  applauded  by  some  ;  whether 
it  deserves  any  such  applause,  I  do  not  know;  but  I 
am  certain  that  since  that  time  we  have  been  obliged  to 
enter  into  separate  treaties  and  negotiations  almost 
with  every  power  in  Europe,  for  amending  or  explaining 
the  blunders  of  that  treaty  ;  and  if  we  arc  now  right, 
whoever  ascribes  our  being  so  to  that  treaty,  may  be  said 
to  be  like  a  man,  who,  after  breaking  another's  bones 
and  seeing  them  set  again  very  right,  and  well  cured  by 
an  able  surgeon,  cries.  You  are  obliged  to  me,  sir,  for 
this  great  cure  that  has  been  performed  upon  you. 

After  all,  sir,  I  would  not  have  the  friends  of  the 
present  establishment  think  themselves  absolutely  safe 
and  secure  :  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  but  tliat  His  Ma- 
jesty has  still  some  private  enemies  even  in  our  own 
country.  People  may  say  what  they  will  about  the  treat- 
ment the  petition  for  erecting  king  William's  statue 
lately  met  with,  but  I  look  upon  it  as  an  afiront  design- 
edly put  upon  the  revolution ;  and  I  am  sure,  it  never 
could  have  met  with  so  much  contempt  from  any  thing 
but  from,  a  spirit  of  Jacobitism  still  subsisting  in  the 
country,  which  can  never  be  destroyed  but  by  taking 
away  from  them  all  hopes  of  success  ;  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  keeping  up  an  army  sufficient  to  defend  us 
against  their  utmost  efforts. 
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His  Speech  on  the  Army. 

Mr.  Speaker, 

I  SEE  this  question  in  the  same  light  with  those  gentle- 
men who  are  of  opinion  that  the  determination  of  it  will 
shew  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  whether  they  are  to 
enjoy  their  civil  constitution  with  all  its  rights  and  pri« 
v]lcges»  or  to  endure  a  military  government,  with  all 
its  inconveniences  and  oppressions. 

However  harsh  this  assertion  may  sound,  it  is  so  well 
founded,  that  if  we  cannot  now  hope  for  a  reduction  of 
the  army,  we  may  for  ever  despair  of  it.  For  this  is 
the  conjuncture,  this  is  the  crisis,  when  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  may  with  reason  and  justice  expect,  1  had 
almost  said  demand,  an  exemption  from  every  unneces- 
'sary  tax  ;  and  as  none  is  more  grievous  at  all  times,  so 
none  seems  to  be  more  unnecessary  at  this  time,  than  that 
which  is  occasioned  by  maintaining  an  extraordinary 
number  of  land  forces.  Such  an  exemption  must  be  ac- 
ceptable to  his  Majesty,  who  hath  been  most  graciously 
pleased  to  open  this  session  with  declaring,  "  That  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  him  to  give  ease  to  his  subjects,  whenever 
the  welfare  of  the  public  will  admit  of  it." 

Sir,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  welfare  of  the 
public  will  now  admit  of  reducing  our  expences  on  the 
head  of  an  army :  for  we  have  the  same  royal  assur- 
ance that  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe  is  fully  re- 
stored  and  established :  that  all  the  jarring  and  contend- 
ing powers  are  united,  all  the  different  views  of  interest 
and  ambition  reconciled  by  his  Majesty's  extensive  in- 
fluence, and  consummate  wisdom  ;  that  the  wounds 
which  hare  been  so  long  bleeding,  arc  entirely  cured  by 
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his  healing  hand ;  that  peace  and  good  harmony  are  re- 
turned together  ;  that  the  duty  and  affection  of  his  sub- 
jects are  all  he  desires  for  his  paternal  love  and  con* 
cemfor  them ;  that  his  government  has  no  other  security 
but  what  is  equally  conducive  to  their  happiness. 

This  is  the  situation  which  his  majesty  promises  him- 
self, will  inspire  us  with  such  a  seasonable  zeal  for  the 
public  good,  as  becomes  a  parliament  sensible  of  the 
blessings  they  enjoy ;  and  imagmation  cannot  form  a 
more  pleasing  idea,  a  more  perfect  plan  of  national  pros- 
perity, « than  what  is  here  described ;  nor  could  a  good 
and  gracious  prince  bring  better  tidings,  or  communi- 
cate more  welcome  news  from  the  throne,  to  a  free 
people. 

Since,  then,  his  Majesty  has  so  gloriously  performed 
his  part,  let  us  not  be  wanting  on  ours.  Let  us  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  convincing  those  we  represent 
that  they  are  immediately  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  royal 
labours,  and  that  all  their  grievances  will  be  gradually 
redressed.  Let  us  begin  with  reducing  the*  army,  and 
making  them  sensible  that  it  is  not  intended  they  should 
any  longer  bear  the  burthen  and  inconveniences  of  war^ 
in  a  day  of  profound  peace  and  universal  tranquillity. 

If  we  fail  in  this  great  point,  the  people,  who  did  not 
resign  their  understandings,  when  they  delegated  their 
power  to  us,  know  they  have  a  right  to  judge  for  them- 
selves. They  will  not  be  imposed  upon  by  appear- 
ances. They  will  be  apt,  notwithstanding  all  the  fine 
words  they  hear,  and  all  the  fine  speeches  they  read,  to 
call  this  boasted  success,  these  promised  blessings,  no 
more  than  a  mere  delusion,  a  golden  dream,  a  chimeri- 
cal and  visionary  scene  of  happiness. 

I  wish,  therefore,  the  honourable  person  who  moved 
this  question,  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  been  his 
coadjutors  in  the  support  of  it,  had  been  a  little  more  ex- 
plicit. I  wish,  instead  of  amusing  the  committee  with 
detail  of  the  various  reductions  of  our  forces  from  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick  down  to  this  day,  and  assigning  wrong 
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causes  and  consequences  to  each  of  those  reductions ; 
instead  of  assuring  us,  that  to  their,  own  private  know- 
ledge, the  officers  of  the  army  had  frequendy,  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  assisted  the  civil  magbtrates  in  the 
execution  of  their  duty  ;  instead  of  reviving  the  old  ex* 
ploded  argument  of  disaffection  and  jacobitism,  I  wish^ 
instead  of  rambling  so  widely  from  the  point  in  debate, 
they  would  have  dealt  more  candidly  with  their  audi- 
ence,  and  told  us  plainly,  whether  they  think  a  standing 
land  force  will  always  be  necessary  to  preserve  and  se« 
cure  our  present  happy  settlement :  or  whether  they 
think  the  civil  constitution  of  this  kingdom  so  weakly 
and  so  imperfectly  framed,  as  to  want  something  of  the 
military  power  to  strengthen  and  sustain  it.  If  they  en- 
tertain  the  first  of  these  notions,  they  must  give  me  leave 
to  take  notice,  that  such  an  insinuation  is  unjust,  and  the 
argument  odious ;  since  it  is  a  very  gross  reflection  on 
our  present  happy  settlement,  which  is  founded  on  the 
principles  of  liberty :  and  which  you  know,  sir,  was  in- 
tended to  rectify  all  the  errors  and  to  reform  all  the 
abuses  of  preceding  reigns.  I  say,  it  is  a  g^oss  reflec* 
lion  on  our  present  settlement  to  suppose,  that  his  ma- 
^sty  cannot  wear  his  crown  with  safety,  but  by  bur- 
thening  the  nation  with  the  constant  charge  of  maintain- 
ing near  eighteen  thousand  men,  but  by  establishing  a 
force  which  will  perpetually  interfere  with  the  liberty  of 
his  subjests,  and  consequently,  shake  the  foundation  of 
his  throne.  For,  however  changeable  the  counseb  and 
actions  of  ministers  may  be,  the  nature  of  things  is  per- 
manent I  and  it  is  impossible  that  what  has  been  the 
constant,  the  certain  cause  of  destruction  to  other  go- 
vernments, should  by  any  new  schemes,  by  any  refine- 
ments in  politics,  be  made  the  sole,  or  at  least  the  chief, 
security  of  his  majesty  ^s  crown,  'Tis  true,  indeed,  that 
the  parliament  has  of  late  years  consented  to  keep  up  an 
extraordinary  number  of  troops  in  time  of  peace,  for 
reasons  better  known  to  those  who  gave  their  consent^ 
than  to  me  who  opposed  them  when  they  did  so.    But 
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it  has  neither  yielded  up,  or  renounced  that  fundamental 
maxim,  viz.  That  a  land  force  in  England  ought  to  be 
considered  as  the  creature  of  necessity,  which  should 
not  be  allowed  to  subsist  one  moment  longer  than  the 
exigencies  of  the  state  require. 

If  they  entertain  the  second  notion,  they  are  equally 
mistaken  in  that,  as  in  the  first :  for  it  is  a  notion  highly 
injurious  to  our  constitution,  which  was  so  happily  com- 
pounded in  its  original  formation,  that  it  can  receive  no 
addition  or  alteration  without  prejudice.  There  is  so 
dose,  so  just  a  connection  betwixt  all  the  parts  of  it,  that 
if  any  one  should  be  made  independent  of  the  rest,  it 
would  destroy  that  symmetry,  which  is  essential  to  the 
whole,  and  which  dbtinguishes  it  from  all  other  consti- 
tutions. The  crown,  though  limited,  is  armed  with 
prerogative  and  power,  sufficient  as  well  to  de- 
fend itself  as  to  protect  its  subjects.  The  people 
are  possessed  of  rights  and  privileges  in  as  extensive  a 
degree  as  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  monarchy, 
and  those  rights  and  privileges  are  secured  to  them  by 
the  strongest  and  most  sacred  obligations.  Nay,  this 
notion  is  not  only  injurious,  but  impracticable  :  for  what  I 
have  frequently  advanced  here  must  be  universally  allow- 
ed — that  the  civil  and  military  power  cannot  subsist  long 
together;  and  it  is  easy  toforetel  which  will  at  last  pre- 
vail, which  will  at  last  assume  the  sole  dominion.  We 
see  the  £ital  effects  of  such  a  conjunction  in  those 
kingdoms  where  armies  tyrannize,  and  where  senates 
servilely  obey. 

Now,  God  forbid  that  the  delightful  view,  the  glo- 
rious  prospect  which  his  majesty  has  opened  to  his  sub- 
jects, of  their  present  envied  condition,  and  of  their  future 
unspeakable  felicities,  should  terminate  in  confusion  and 
calamity,  God  forbid  that  any  compliance,  any  resolu- 
tion  of  ours,  should  endanger  or  alter  the  best  consti- 
tuted, the  best  balanced  government  in  Europe.  For 
^it  is  the  glory  of  our  ancestors  that  they  have  main- 
^ncd  it  in  opposition  to  all  tlie  attempts  of  innovation 
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and  that  they  have  transmitted  it  entire  to  their  posterity, 
«o  it  will  be  a  mark  of  eternal  infamy  to  that  generation, 
in  whose  time  it  shall  happen,  either  by  the  ambition  of 
the  prince,  or  by  the  treachery  of  the  ministry,  or  by 
the  slavishness  of  the  people,  to  be  surrendered  or  de- 
stroyed. 

But  I  forbear  running  into  general  arguments.  I  for- 
bear, too,  answering  the  distinctions  which  have  been 
made  betwixt  parliament  armies  and  crown  armies.  For 
by  what  epithets  soever  distinguished,  or  by  what  autho- 
rity soever  raised  or  allowed,  armies  are  in  their  nature 
the  same,  and  the  danger  of  continuing  them  the  same : 
as  I  have  formerly  endeavoured  to  prove,  when  the  mi- 
nistry required  for  many  sessions  an  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  land  forces,  only  because  they  had  by  their  ne- 
gligence, or  by  their  insufficiency,  so  incumbered  and 
embarrassed  the  public  affairs,  that  they  wanted  a  strong- 
er guard,  a  more  effectual  support  to  secure  their  admi- 
nistration, than  their  own  wisdom  and  conduct. 

But  the  case  is  altered,  and. his  majesty  has  extricated 
us  out  of  all  the  difficulties,  out  of  the  long  unsettled 
state  of  affairs,  in  which  his  ministers  had  involved  us. 
I  therefore  rest  the  whole  debate  on  the  circumstances 
we  are  said  to  be  in  at  this  day ;  and  in  that  view  I  take 
it  to  be  impossible  for  any  one,  who  is  a  well  wisher  to 
the  true  and  ancient  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  to 
vote  for  the  question  as  it  now  stands.  I  submit  indeed 
to  the  amendment  made  by  a  noble  lord,  (Lord  Morpeth) 
for  a  smaller  number  of  forces  than  was  at  first  proposed ; 
I  mean  for  twelve  thousand  rather  than  near  eighteen 
thousand  men,  only  as  it  is  the  minus  malum^  and  not 
because  I  think  that  number  now  necessary  for  our  pre- 
servation, nor  because  I  think  any  number  ought  ever  to 
be  admitted  into  our  establishment,  or  considered  as  a. 
part  of  our  constitution,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever. 
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SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE. 

His  Speech  on  the  same. 

Sir, 

I  FIND  the  gentlemen  who  oppose  the  motion  made  by 
my  honourable  friend,  have  all  along  argued,  as  if  the 
number  of  forces  now  proposed  were  to  be  kept  up 
against  law,  or  continue  for  ever :  whereas  the  very- 
design  of  the  motion  made  to  this  house  is,  in  order  to 
have  a  law  for  keeping  them  up  ;  and  all  that  the  gentle- 
man wants  by  his  motion  is,  that  they  shall  be  continued 
for  this  year  only.  The  case  then  before  us  is,  whether 
it  will  be  more  proper,  and  more  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation,  to  keep  up  the  number  proposed  for  one  year,  or 
by  an  ill-timed  frugality  to  reduce  some  part  of  them 
and  thereby  expose  the  nation  to  be  contemned  and 
despised  by  our  neighbours  round  us,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  the  public  tranquillity  is  but  just  settled,  and  be- 
fore we  can  know  whether  some  of  our  neighbouring 
powers  are  satisfied  or  not.  Nations,  as  well  as  private 
men,  must  accommodate  jlheir  measures  to  the  times 
they  live  in.  The  circumstances  of  Europe  are  now 
much  altered  from  what  they  were  in  former  days ;  but 
a  very  few  ages  ago  there  was  no  such  thing  in  Europe 
as  what  we  now  call  a  standing  army  ;  there  was  no* 
thing  but  the  militia  in  any  country,  and  therefore  it  was 
no  way  necessary  for  us  to  have  any  thing  else.  If  we 
quarrelled  with  any  of  our  neighbours,  we  were  sure  they 
had  nothing  but  militia  to  bring  against  us ;  our  militia 
was,  and  I  hope  still  is,  as  good  as  theirs ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  man  will  say,  that  the  militia  of  any 
country  can  be  made  fully  as  good  as  regular  troops,  bred 
up  to  discipline,  and  accustomed  to  command  for  many 
years :  the  thing  is  impossible ;  and  it  is  so  looked  on 
by  all  the  powers  of  Europe.     There  is  not  now  a  sove- 
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reign  state  in  Europe  but  keeps  a  body  of  regular  troops 
in  their  pay :  there  are  none  of  our  neighbours  but  what 
keep  a  much  greater  number  than  we  do,  and  therefore 
it  is  become  in  a  manner  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to 
keep  some.  We  must  have  some  regular  troops  to  op- 
pose to  those  that  may  upon  a  sudden  emergency  be 
brought  against  us,  and  to  obstruct  and  oppose  their 
passage  till  we  have  time  to  raise  more.  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  how  great  a  number  we  ought  to  keep,  and  in 
what  manner  tliey  are  to  be  kept  up,  and  so  as  not  to 
be  dangerous  to  our  constitution. 

As  to  preventing  of  any  danger  arising  from  the  re- 
gular forces  kept  up,  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  a  bet- 
ter method  proposed,  than  that  of  keeping  them  up 
only  by  authority  of  parliament,  and  continuing  them 
only  from  year  to  year ;  by  this  method,  sir,  they  must 
always  be  dependent  upon,  and  subservient  to  the  par- 
liament or  people,  and  consequently  can  never  be  made 
use  of  for  any  thing  but  for  the  preservation  and  safety 
of  the  people  against  all  attempts,  foreign  and  domestic ; 
and  while  they  are  kept  up  in  this  manner,  they  will  al- 
ways be  a  terror  to  our  enemies,  without  subjecting  us 
to  any  of  those  misfortunes  which  other  countries  have 
fallen  into.  A  standing  army,  I  find,  is  represented  by 
some  gentlemen  who  have  spoke  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  as  not  to  be  depended  on  even  by  the  king, 
whose  service  they  are  in.  I  grant  that  an  army  of  Bri- 
tish subjects,  whatever  way  kept  up  or  modelled,  is  not 
to  be  trusted  to  by  a  king  who  makes  any  attempts  upon 
the  liberties  of  the  people ;  but  if  such  an  army,  raised 
and  maintained  without  consent  of  parliament,  was,  we 
find,  not  to  be  trusted  to  by  a  king  who  had  such  designs, 
how  much  less  can  any  man  depend  for  the  executi<m  of 
such  designs  upon  an  army  such  as  we  have  at  present  f 
an  army  raised,  kept  up,  and  maintained  by  the  people ; 
an  army  that  may  be  dismissed  by  them  when  they 
please,  and  an  army  that  is  commanded  by  gentlemen  of 
some  of  the  best  estates  and  fiunilies  amongst  us^  who 
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never  caiube  supposed  capable  of  joining  in  any  mea* 
sures  of  enslaving  a  country,  ivhere  they  have  so  great 
an  interest,  and  where  their  ancestors  have  so  often  sig. 
nalized  themselves  in  the  cause  of  lil^rty.  It  is  not 
therefore  to  be  imagined,  that  ever  such  an  army  can  be 
of  any  dangerous  consequence  to  our  liberties,  were 
they  much  more  numerous  than  they  are  proposed  to  be« 

It  is  certain,  that  every  state  in  Europe  now  measures 
the  strength  of  their  neighbours  by  the  number  of  rcgu- 
lar  troops  they  can  bring  into  the  field :  the  number,  or 
even  the  bravery  of  any  militia,  is  not  now  much  re- 
garded, and  tlierefore  the  influence  and  the  credit  that 
every  state  in  Europe  has,  or  can  expect  in  the  public 
negotiations  thereof,  depends  entirely  upon  the  number 
of  regular  troops  they  can  command  upon  any  emer- 
gency. We  must  therefore  conclude,  that  if  we  reduce 
the  iHtmber  of  our  forces,  our  influence  abroad'  will 
decrease ;  our  enemies  will  begin  to  imagine  that  they 
may  catch  great  advantages  of  us,  or  at  least  of  our 
allies,  before  we  can  be  in  a  condition  to  afford  any  con<* 
siderable  assistance  to  our  friends,  or  do  any  great  in- 
jury  to  them :  upon  which  account  I  cannot  think  it  pru* 
dent  to  make  any  gi«at  reduction  of  our  army,  befone 
the  treaties  we  have  made  for  establishing  the  tranquil- 
iity  of  Europe  are  fully  and  absolutely  j^ecured,  by  such 
alliances  as  make  the  execution  of  what  we  hav^e  stipu- 
lated and  agreed  upon  certain  and  indisputable.. 

But  even  as  to  our  security  at  home^  I  do  not  think, 
w,  that  it  can  bear  any  neduetion  at  present ;  we  do  not 
know  what  sudden  and  unexpected  attempts  may  be 
made  upon  us.  Notwithstanding  the  great  army  we  have, 
as  is  pretended,  at  present,  it  is  certain  that  we  could 
not  in  several  weeks  time  bring  5000  men  of  regular 
forces  together  in  any  part  of  the  island,  for  opposing  any 
invasion  that  may  happen  to  be  made  upcm  us,  without 
stripping  our  capital  and  leaving  it  without  any  defence 
against  its  open  or  secret  enemies.  Those  who  tell  us, 
xhat  diere  were  no  more  than  7000  men  in  Clngland 
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during  the  course  of  the  late  war,  forget  that  we  had  at 
that  time  4000  or  5000  men  in  Scotland,  and  had  all 
along  a  great  army  abroad  at  our  command,  which  we 
could  bring  over  when  we  pleased,  and  did  actually 
bring  over  10,000  men  from  Flanders,  immediately  upon 
the  first  certain  accounts  we  had  that  the  French  de* 
signed  an  invasion  in  Scotland ;  which  made  the  number 
of  regular  forces  then  in  the  island  above  20,000 ;  and 
.  shews  that  we  were  very  far  from  relying  upon  the  7000 
men  we  then  had  in  England,  for  our  sole  defence  in 
the  time  of  danger.  Besides,  we  ought  to  consider  that 
the  king  of  France  was  then  wholly  taken  up  in  defend* 
ing  his  own  territories,  and  settling  his  son  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  he  had  not  time  to  think 
of  the  Pretender,  nor  could  he  spare  any  troops  for  mak- 
ing an  invasion  upon  us. 

Whereas,  should  that  nation  or  any  other  begin  now 
to  have  a  quarrel  with  us,  the  first  thing  they  would 
probably  do,  would  be  to  endeavour  to  steal  in  the  Pre- 
tender upon  us  with  a  good  lx)dy  of  regular  troops : 
which  attempt  they  will  always  be  the  more  ready  to 
make,  the  fewer  regular  forces  we  have  at  home  to  op» 
pose  them.  We  have  now  no  army  abroad  at  our  com* 
mand;  our  allies  might  perhaps  have  no  more  than 
were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  defence  of  their  own 
territories ;  and  though  they  had,  we  know  what  a  tedious 
affair  it  is,  before  they  can  be  brought  over  to  our  as- 
sistance: we  cannot,  therefore,  properly  put  our  trust 
in  any  but  those  which  we  have  within  the  island  ;  and 
the  number  proposed  is  the  smallest  we  can  trust  to, 
till  the  affairs  of  Europe  be  so  settled,  as  that  we  can  be 
in  no  danger  of  an  attack. 

I  must  take  notice,  sir,  that  ail  those  who  are  profess- 
ed  enemies  to  our  constitution  and  to  the  protestant 
succession,  exclaim  loudly  against  a  standing  army : 
there  is  not,  I  believe,  a  Jacobite  in  the  land,  but  what 
appears  strenuously  against  the  keeping  up  so  great  a 
number  of  regular  forces.  I  must,  sir,  upon  this  occa* 
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sion,  acquaint  jou  with  a  story  that  happened  to  me  the 
other  day.  Some  bills  having  been  lately  sent  over  from 
Ireland  for  his  majesty's  approbation,  and  among  them 
one  against  the  papists  of  that  kingdom ;  counsel  were 
admitted  to  be  heard  for  and  against  the  bill.  In  arguing 
of  this  matter,  it  happened  ttmt  the  counsel  for  the  pa- 
pists hud  occasion  to  refer  to  the  articles  of  Limerick^ . 
and  therefore  wanted  them  to  be  read ;  but  there  being 
no  copy  of  them  then  at  the  council  board,  their  solici- 
tor, who  was  a  papist,  pulled  a  little  book  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  from  thence  read  the  articles.  I  supposed 
that  this  little  book  was  his  vade  mecum\  arid  therefore  I 
desired  to  look  upon  it,  and  found  that  it  contained  those 
articles  of  Limerick;  the  French  king's  declaration 
against  the  states  of  Holland  in  the  year  1701,  and  three 
arguments  against  a  standing  army  :  from  whence  I  con- 
cluded, that  this  solicitor  was  a  notable  holder  forth  in 
coffee  houses  against  the  pernicious  consequences  of  a 
standing  army  ;  and  I  do  not  doubt,  but  that  if  he  were 
a  member  of  this  house,  he  would  be  one  of  the  keenest 
among  us  against  the  present  question :  for  which  rea* 
son,  sir,  I  shall  glory  in  being  one  of  those  that  are 
for  it. 
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WILLIAM  PULTENEY^ 

(Afterwards  Earl  of  Bath  J 


Was  bom  1682,  and  died  1764.  He  wa»  the  bitterest  opponent  Sir 
Robert  Walpolc  ever  had,  (which  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  some 
difference  between  them  at  the  outset  of  their  political  career)  and 
he  at  length  succeeded  in  driving  him  from  his  situation.  He  was 
member  for  Heydon,  in  Yorkshire.^  He  lost  all  the  popularity  he 
bad  gained  by  his  long  opposition  to  the  ministerial  party,  when 
he  was  made  a  peer,  and  sunk  into  obscurity  and  contempt.  I 
think  the  following  is  the  best  of  his  speeches.  He  was^  howeTcrv 
in  general,  a  very  able  speaker.^  The  stile  of  his  speeches  is  par- 
ticularly good,  and  exactly  fitted  to  produce  an  effect  on  a  mixed 
audience.  His  sentences  are  short,  cHrect,  pointed ;  yet  full  and 
explicit,  abounding  in  repetitions  of  the  same  leading  phrase  or 
idea,  whenever  this  had  a  tendency  to  rivet  the  impresuon  more 
strongly  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  or  to  prevent  the  slightest 
obscurity  or  doubt.  He  also  knew  perfectly  well  how  to  avail 
himself  of  the  resources  contained  in  the  stately  significance,  and 
gross  familiarity  of  the  dialect  of  the  house  of  commons.  To  talk 
in  the  character  of  a;  great  parliamentary  leader,  to  assume  the 
sense  of  the  house,  to  effect  the  extensive  views  and  diunter* 
estcd  feelings  that  belong  to  a  great  permanent  body,  and  Co  de» 
scend  m  a  moment  to  all  the  pertness  and  scurrility,  the  conceit 
and  self-importance  of  a  factious  bully,  are  among  the  great  arts 
of  parliamentary  speakuig.  Dogmatical  assumptions,  conse- 
quently airs,  and  big  words^  are  what  convince  and  overawe  the 
generality  of  hearers,  who- always  judge  of  others  by  their  preten- 
sions, and  feel  the  greatest  confidence  in  those  who  have  the  least 
doubt  about  themselves.  There  is  also  in  this  gentleman's 
speeches,  a  character,  which  indeed  ihitf  had  in  common  with 
most  of  the  speeches  of  the  time  ;  that  is,  they  discover  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  of  the  intrigues,  interests, 
and  engagements  of  the  different  courts  on  the  continent ;  thev 
shew  the  statesman,  and  the  man  of  business,  as  well  as  the  orator. 
These  minute  details  render  the  speeches  of  this  period  long  and 
uninteresting,  which  prevented  me  from  giving  so  many  of  thenv 
as  the  ability  displayed  in  them  would  otherwise  have  required. 
This  diplomatic  eloquence  seems  to  have  been  gaining  ground 
from  the  time  of  the  revolution.  We  may  see  from  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  writings  how  much  the  study  of  such  subjects  was  in 
ilishion  in  his  lime. 
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Mr.  Pulteney^s  Reply. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  parliamentary  ar* 
mies,  and  about  an  army  continued  from  year  to  year, 
I  have  always  been,  sir,  and  shall  be,  against  a  stand- 
ing army  of  any  kind.  To  me  it  is  a  terrible  thing,  whe- 
ther  under  that  of  parliament,  or  any  other  designation  ; 
a  standing  army  is  still  a  standing  army,  whatever  name 
it  be  called  by ;  they  are  a  body  of  men  distinct  from 
the  body  of  the  people ;  they  are  governed  by  different 
laws :  blind  obedience,  and  an  entire  submission  to  the 
orders  of  their  commanding  officer,  is  their  only  princi- 
pie.  The  nations  around  us  are  already  enslaved,  and 
have  been  enslaved  by  those  very  means :  by  means  of 
their  standing  armies,  they  have  every  one  lost  their  li^ 
bertt^s.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  that  the  liberties  of  the 
people  can  be  preserved  in  any  country  where  a  nume* 
rous  standing  army  is  kept  up.  Shall  we  then  take 
any  of  our  measures  from  the  examples  of  our  neigh- 
bours ?  No,  sir,  upon  tlie  contrary,  from  their  misfor- 
tunes we  ought  to  learn  to  avoid  those  rocks  upon  which 
they  have  split. 

'  It  signifies  nothing  to  tell  me  that  our  army  is  com- 
manded by  such  gentlemen  as  cannot  be  supposed  to 
join  in  any  measures  for  enslaving  their  country ;  it  may 
be  so,  I  hope  it  is  so ;  I  have  a  very  good  opinion  of 
many  gentlemen  now  in  the  army ;  I  believe  they  would 
not  join  in  any  such  measures ;  but  their  lives  lu'e  un- 
certain, nor  can  we  be  sure  how  long  they  may  be  con- 
tinued in  command ;  that  they  may  not  be  all  dismissed 
in  a  moment,  and  proper  tools  of  power  put  in  their 
room.  Besides,  sir,  we  know  the  passions  of  men ;.  we 
know  how  dangerous  it  is  to  trust  the  l)est  of  men  with 
too  much  power.  Where  was  there  a  braver  army  than 
that  under  Julius  Caesar?  where  was  there  ever  an  ar- 
my  that  had  served  their  country  more  faithfully? 
That  army  was  commanded  generally  by  the  best  citi- 
zens of  Rome ;  by  men  of  great  fortune  and  figure  in 
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their  country ;  yet  that  army  enslaved  their  country ; 
the  affections  of  the  soldiers  towards  their  country »  die 
honour  and  integrity  of  the  under  officers,  are  not  to  be 
depended  on.  By  the  military  law,  the  administration 
of  justice  is  so  quick,  and  the  punishment  so  severe,  that 
neither  officer  or  soldier  dares  to  dispute  the  orders  of 
his  supreme  commander ;  he  must  not  consult  his  own 
inclinations.  If  an  officer  were  commanded  to  pull  his 
own  father  out  of  this  house,  he  must  do  it ;  he  dares  not 
disobey;  immediate  death  would  be  the  sure  conse- 
quence  of  the  least  grumbling ;  and  if  an  officer  were 
sent  into  the  court  of  requests,  accompanied  by  a  body 
of  musketeers  with  screwed  bayonets,  and  with  orders 
to  tell  us  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  how  we  were  to  vote, 
I  know  what  would  be  the  duty  of  this  house  ;  I  know  it 
would  be  our  duty  to  order  the  officer  to  be  taken  and 
hanged  up  at  the  door  of  the  lobby.  But,  sir,  I  doubt 
much,  if  such  a  spirit  could  be  found  in  the  house,  or  in 
any  house  of  commons  that  will  ever  be  in  England. 

Sir,  1  talk  not  of  imaginary  things ;  I  talk  of  what  has 
happened  to  an  English  house  of  commons,  and  from  an 
English  army ;  not  only  from  an  English  army,  but  an 
army  that  was  raised  by  that  very  house  of  commons ; 
an  army  that  was  paid  by  them,  and  an  army  that  was 
commanded  by  generals  appointed  by  them  ;  therefore 
do  not  let  us  vainly  imagine  that  an  army  raided  bi;d 
maintained  by  authority  of  parliament,  wilL always  l)e 
submissive  to  them.  If  an  army  be  so  numerous  as  to 
have  it  in  their  power  to  overawe  the  parliament,  they 
will  be  submissive  as  long  as  the  parliament  does  nothing 
to  disoblige  their  favourite  general ;  but  when  that  Ciisc 
happens,  I  am  afraid,  that  instead  of  the  parliament's  dis- 
missing the  army,  the  army  will  dismiss  the  parliament, 
as  they  have  done  heretofore.  Nor  does  the  legality  or 
illegality  of  that  parliament,  or  of  that  army,  alter  the 
case:  for  with  respect  to  that  army,  and  according 
to  their  way  of  thinking,  the  parliament  dismissed  by 
them  was  a  legal  parliament ;  they  were  an  army  raised 
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and  maintained  according  to  law ;  and  at  first  they  were 
raised,  as  they  imagined,  for  the  preservation  of  those 
liberties,  which  they  afterwards  destroyed. 

It  has  been  urged,  sir,  that  whoever  is  for  the  pro- 
tesunt  succession  must  be  for  continuing  the  army.  For 
that  very  reason*  sir,  I  am  against  continuing  the  army. 
I  know  that  neither  the  protestant  succession  in  his  ma« 
jesty's  most  illustrious  house,  nor  any  succession,  can 
ever  be  safe,  as  long  as  there  is  a  standing  army  in  tlie 
country.  Armies,  sir,  have  no  regard  to  hereditary  suc- 
cessions. The  first  two  Caesars  at  Rome,  did  pretty 
well,  and  found  means  to. keep  their  armies  in  tolerable 
subjection,  because  the  generals  and  officers  were  all 
their  own  creatures ;  but  how  did  it  fare  with  their  suc- 
cessors? Was  not  every  one  of  them  named  by  the 
army  without  any  regard  to  hereditary  right,  or  to  any 
right  ?  a  cobler,  a  gardener,  or  any  man  who  happened 
to  raise  himself  in  the  army,  and  could  gain  their  affec- 
tions, was  made  emperor  of  the  world.  Was  not  every 
succeeding  emperor  raised  to  the  throne,  or  tumbled 
headlong  into  the  dust,  according  to  the  mere  whim  or 
nuid  irenzy  of  the  soldiers  ? 

We  are  told.  Oh !  gentlemen,  but  this  army  is  de- 
sired to  be  continued  but  for  one  year  longer,  it  is  not 
desired  to  be  continued  for  any  term  of  years.  How 
absurd  is  this  distinction!  Is  there  any  army  in  the 
world  continued  for  any  term  of  years  ?  Does  the  most 
absolute  monarch  tell  his  army,  that  he  is  to  continue 
them  for  any  number  of  years,  or  any  number  of  months  ? 
How  long  have  we  already  continued  our  army  from 
year  to  year  ?  And  if  it  thus  continues,  wherein  will  it 
differ  from  the  standing  armies  of  those  countries  which 
have  already  submitted  their  necks  to  the  yoke  ?  We 
are  now  come  to  the  Rubicon ;  our  army  is  now  to  be 
reduced,  or  it  never  will.  From  his  majesty's  own  mouth 
we  are  assured  of  a  profound  tranquillity  abroad — we 
know  there  is  one  at  home.  If  this  is  not  a  proper 
^1  if  these  circumstances  do  not  afford  us  a  safe 
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opportunity  for  reducing  at  least  a  part  of  our  regular 
forces,  we  never  can  expect  to  see  any  reduction ;  and 
this  nation,  already  overloaded  with  debts  and  taxes, 
must  be  loaded  with  the  heavy  chai^  of  perpetually 
supporting  a  numerous  standing  army,  and  remain  for 
ever  exposed  to  the  danger  of  having  its  liberties  and 
privileges  trampled  upon,  by  any  future  king  or  minis- 
try  who  shall  take  it  in  their  heads  to  do  so,  and  shall 
take  a  proper  care  to  model  the  army  for  that  purpose. 


LORD  BATHURST. 

His  Speech  on  the  Number  of  XMid  Forces. 

JNIy  Lords, 

The  noble  duke  who  spoke  last,  has  spoken  so  fully  and 
so  well  in  favour  of  a  standing  army,  that  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  convince  me  that  a  standing  army  is  consistent 
%vith  the  liberties  of  tbe  country,  that  noble  duke  would 
have  done  it.  I  should  even  be  afraid  to  rise  up  to  offer 
any  thing  in  answer  to  what  he  has  so  well  said  upon 
that  subject,  if  it  were  not,  tliat  I  think  myself  under  a 
necessity  of  giving  your  lordships  some  reason  for  my 
voting  as  I  shall  do,  in.  the  important  question  now  be- 
fore us« 

I  was  glad,  my  lords,  to  hear  that  noble  duke  allow, 
that  the  militia  of  the  kingdom  might  be  put  upon  such  a 
footing  as  to  be  useful  for  our  defence :  this  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  done,  because  I  think  it  the  only  defence, 
next  to  our  fleet,  which  we  can  with  any  safety  trust  to  ; 
and  as  there  is  no  man  more  capable  tlian  he,  of  putting 
us  in  a  way  of  making  our  malitia  useful,  I  wish  he  would 
give  us  his  thoughts  upon  th^t subject;  I  am  sure  there 
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18  nothing  he  can  offer  but  what  will  be  well  received  and 
readily  agreed  to.  As  to  the  expence  of  keeping  our 
militia  under  a  proper  discipline,  1  do  not  think  that  it 
is  of  any  consideration  in  the  present  question,  if  it 
should  anoiount  to  a  great  deal  more  than  what  We  now 
pay  for  maintaining  our  regular  army ;  it  would  be  an 
argument  of  no  weight  with  me  against  the  scheme,  for 
lam  sure,  if  the  expence  were  greater,  our  power  would 
be  rendered  in  proportion  much  more  extensive,  and 
our  liberties  much  more  secure* 

If,  my  lords,  the  militia  were  to  be  put  upon  a  proper 
and  a  right  footing,  if  they  were  to  be  put  upon  such  a 
footing  as  to  be  really  useful  for  the  defence  of  the  coun* 
try,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  people  would  grum« 
bie  at  any  charge  or  inconvenience  they  were  put  to 
upon  such  a  necessary  and  reasonable  account.  The 
many  loads  they  have  quietly  submitted  to  of  late  years^ 
shew  us  that  they  are  not  apt  to  grumble,  when  they  are 
convinced  of  the  reason  of  the  thing ;  but  at  present  they 
know  that  the  militia  are  of  no  public  use ;  they  know 
that  the  drawing  them  out  to  exercise  tends  to  no  end 
but  that  of  putting  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  officers, 
and  therefore  they  grumble  when  they  find  themselves 
put  to  any  expence  upon  such  an  unprofitable  account. 

Hiough  the  militia  of  the  kingdom  be  under  the  com* 
mand  of  the  king,  though  their  officers  be  all  named  by 
the  king,  yet  under  such  a  military  force,  our  liberties 
must  be  safe  :  the  militia  of  the  kingdom  are  the  people 
of  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  use  of  the 
people  for  oppressing  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  but  a 
standing  army  of  regular  forces  soon  begin  to  look  upon 
themselves  as  a  body  separate  and  distinct  from  the  peo* 
pie :  and  if  the  people  in  general  neglect  the  use  of  arms, 
and  trust  entirely  to  such  a  military  force  for  their  de- 
fence, the  king,  who  has  the  absolute  command  over 
them,  may  easily  fall  upon  ways  and  means  to  make  use 
of  them  for  oppressing  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  by 
granting  particular  favours  to  such  a  military  force,  and 
by  preserving  the  affections  of  a  few  men  bred  up  to 
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arms  and  military  discipline,  he  may  do  whatever  he 
pleases  with  the  multitude,  who  have  neither  arms  in 
their  hands,  nor  any  knowledge  how  to  use  them,  if  they 
had.  What  the  noble  duke  said  as  to  auxili»-ies  is  most 
certainly  true ;  those  who  trust  entirely  to  auxiliaries  tor 
their  defence,  must  always  be  slaves  to  those  in  whom 
they  put  their  trust:  it  is,  my  lords,  for  this  very  reason 
that  I  am  against  a  standing  army ;  for  it  holds  equally 
true  of  a  standing  array  of  our  o^vn  subjiects,  as  of  an 
army  of  foreign  auxiliaries;  whoever  trusts  his  defence 
to  any  thing  but  himself  must  be  a  slave  to  that  in  which 
he  puts  his  trust;  and  whatever  people  put  their  whole 
trust  in  a  standing  army,  even  of  their  own  subjects,  witt 
soon  come  to  be  as  great  slaves  as  the  people  who  put 
then-  trust  in  an  army  of  foreign  troops ;  the  masters 
may  be  different,  but  the  slavery  is  the  same,  and  will  be 
equally  grievous. 

I  believe  it  never  was  said,  that  a  standing  army  is  the 
only  method  by  which  an  arbitrary  power  may  be  esta- 
bhshed ;  there  are,  without  doubt,  other  means  by  which 
It  may  be  established,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  can  never  be 
long  supported  without  a  standing  army.  By  a  political 
and  cunning  administration  the  people  may  be  cheated 
out  of  their  liberties?  by  some  specious  pretence  or  an- 
oUier  they  may  be  induced  to  give  up  all  those  barriers, 
which  are  the  defence  and  the  protection  of  their  liber- 
ties and  fK-ivileges  ;  but  the  fraud  will  at  last  be  disco- 
veredy  and  as  soon  as  it  is,  the  people  wilt  resume  then- 
ancient  privileges,  if  there  be  no  new  sort  of  power  esta- 
blished for  protecting  the  arbitrary  government  against 
any  such  resumption  ;  which  power  can  never  consist  in 
any  thmg^else  but  a  standing  army  of  some  kind  or  other. 

A  standing  array  must,  therefore,  my  lords,  be  of  dan- 
gerous  consequence  to  the  liberties  of  every  countrv.  In 
some  free  countries  there  may  be  at  least  a  shew  of  reason 
for  their  submitting  to  such  a  danger ;  but  in  this  country 
there  cannot  be  so  much  as  a  shew  of  reason ;  we  have  a 
fleet  superior  to  that  of  any  of  our  neighbours,  and  we 
know  how  difficult  it  IS  for  any  of  our  neighbours  to  ia^ 
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vade  us  with  a  considerable  force ;  such  designs  must 
always  be  discovered  before  they  can  be  ready  for  execu- 
tion ;  and  as  long  as  we  preserve  a  superior  fleet,  we 
shall  have  it  in  our  power  to  prevent  the  execution  of  any 
such  design  ;  but  granting  that  they  should  by  any 
strange  fatality  or  negligence,  escape  our  fleets  at  sea, 
yet  still  we  should  hav«  time  to  prepare  for  their  recep- 
tion ;  if  our  militia  be  always  kept  in  good  order  and  un- 
der a  proper  discipline,  they  wiH  be  sufficient  for  our  de- 
fence  against  any  power  that  can  be  brought  against  us,  as 
long  as  the  king  i^  possessed  of  the  aflfectionsx^f  the  people 
in  general  ;  and  those  he  can  never  lose  so  readily  as  by 
despisiog  the  people,  and  trusting  entirely  .to  his  standing 
army^ 

As  for  those  small  invasions  which  the  nobleduke  was 
pleased  to  mention,  what  though  they  had  landed  ?  What 
would  have  been  the  consequence  ?  I  hope,  my  lords,  it 
is  not  to  be  imagined,  notwithstanding  the  contemptible 
state  to  which  our  militia  has  been  by  neglect  reduced, 
that  this  country  is  to  be  conquered  by  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand men.  Even  the  late  king  William,  though  he  had 
escaped  the  English  &et,  where  it  is  supposed  he  had  a 
good  many  friends,  though  he  had  double  that  number  of 
men,  and  though  he  got  all  his  troops  «afely,  and  without 
opposition,  landed  upon  the  English  shore ;  yet,  my  lords, 
upon  his  seeing  so  few  come  in  to  join  him,  upon  his  first 
landing,  he  was  very  near  going  ofi*  again.  It  is  not  an 
easy  roiatter  to  bring  about  a  revolution  against  an  esta- 
blished government;  but  it  is  still  much  more  difficult  to 
come  in  us  <:onquerors,  and  pretend  to  subdue  such  a 
powerful  and  populous  country  as  this  is.  And  if  the 
great  king  William,  who  came  to  relieve  us  from  slavery 
and  oppression,  who  brought  along  with  him  so  great  an 
army  and  so  powerful  a  fleet ;  if  he,  I  say,  was  so  doubt- 
ful of  success  upon  his  first  landing,  what  have  we  to  fear 
from  any  small  invasion  ?  Surely,  from  such  the  nation 
can  never  have  any  thing  to  fear,  whatever  such  a  go- 
vernment as  that  of  king  James'<^  was  might  have  to  fear 
fi'om  such  invasions  when  encouraged,  called  in^  and  sup- 
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ported  hj  the  generality  of  our  people  at  home.  This  is 
a  case  which  I  hope  never  will  again  happen  ;  it  is  a  case 
against  which  we  are  not  to  provide ;  and  for  these  rea* 
sons  I  shall  be  for  agreeing  to  the  reduction  proposed* 

As  to  our  armies  not  being  obliged  to  obey  any  but  le* 
gal  orders,  I  do  not  know,  my  lords,  whether  it  be  so  or 
not ;  but  in  my  opinion  the  noble  duke  has  given  us  a 
good  hint  for  an  amendment  to  the  bill ;  this  word  legale 
ought  certainly  to  be  put  in,  and  then  in  case  of  any 
disobedience  to  such  orders,  a  council  of  war  would  cer- 
tainly  have  it  in  their  power  to  examine  first  into  tlie  le- 
gality  of  the  orders  given ;  as  to  which  there  may  be 
some  doubt  as  the  bill  standi  at  present :  it  may  be  at 
least  alledged,  that  as  the  bill  now  stands,  the  council  of 
war  would  be  obliged  to  pass  sentence  against  the  sol- 
diers for  mutiny,  whatever  they  might  afterwards  do 
with  the  officer  who  gave  the  illegal  orders. 

SIR  GILBERT  HEATHCOTE, 

Wat  an  alderman  of  London.     He  spoke  frequently  in  the  house 
about  thb  period,  and  always  in  a  p!«  In,  senile  manner. 

Sir  G.  ffeatheote's  Speech  on  the  Establishment  of  JFx- 
cise  Officers,^ 
Sir, 

Other  gentlemen  have  already  fully  explained  and  set 
forth  the  great  inconveniences  which  must  be  brought  on 

•  The  introduction  of  the  excise  laws  excited  an  immense  fer. 
inent  through  the  kingdom  about  this  time.  It  was  called  by 
Pulteney,  "  that  monster,  the  Excise."  And  Walpole  had  more 
difficulty  in  weathering  the  storm  of  opposition  that  rose  on  this  oc- 
casion, than  on  any  other.  How  tame  are  we  grown !  How  familiar 
witli  that  slavery  and  ruin,  threatened  us  by  so  many  succeedinr 
prophets  and  poUticians  I  We  play  with  the  bugbears,  and  handle 
them,  and  do  not  find  that  they  hurt  us.  We  look  back,  and  smile 
at  the  disproportionate  resistance  of  our  inexperienced  fore&thera  to 
petty  vexauons  and  imaginary  grievances ;  and  are  like  the  old  horse 
m  the  fable,  who  wondered  at  the  folly  ot  tlie  young  horse,  who  i«fa. 
sed  even  to  be  saddle^,  while  be  crouched  patiently  under  the  heavi- 
est burthens. 
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the  trade  of  this  nation^  by  the  scheme  now  proposed  to 
us  ;  those  have  been  made  very  apparent,  and  from  them 
arises  a  very  strong  objection  against  what  is  now  propos- 
ed ;  but  the  greatest  objection  arises  from  the  danger  to 
which  this  scheme  will  most  certainly  expose  the  liberties 
of  our  country ;  those  liberties,  for  which  our  ancestors 
have  so  often  ventured  their  lives  and  fortunes ;  those 
liberties  which  have  cost  this  nation  so  much  blood  and 
treasure,  seem  already  to  be  greatly  retrenched.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  it,  but  what  is  now  in  dispute,  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  last  brandi  of  liberty  we  have  to  contend  for : 
we  have  already  established  a  standing  army,  and  have 
made  it,  in  a  manner,  a  part  of  our  constitution  ;  we 
have  already  subjected  great  numbers  of  the  people  of 
this  nation  to  the  arbitrary  laws  of  excise  ;  and  this 
scheme  is  so  wide  a  step  towards  subjecting  all  the  rest 
of  the  people  of  England  to  those  arbitrary  laws,  that  it 
will  be  impossible  for  us  to  recover,  or  prevent  the  fatal 
consequences  of  such  a  scheme. 

We  are  told  that  his  majesty  is  a  good  and  a  wise 
prince  :  we  all  believe  him  to  be  so  ;  but  I  hope  no  man 
will  pretend  to  draw  any  argument  from  thence  for  our 
surrendering  those  liberties  and  privileges,  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  by  our  ancestors*  We  have 
indeed,  nothing  to  fear  from  his  present  majesty :  he 
never  will  make  a  bad  use  of  that  power  which  we  have 
put  into  his  hands ;  but  if  we  once  grant  to  the  crown 
too  great  an  extent  of  power,  we  cannot  recal  that 
grant  when  we  have  a  mind  ;  and  though  his  majesty 
should  never  make  a  bad  use  of  it,  some  of  his  succes- 
sors may  :  the  being  governed  by  a  wise  and  good  king, 
does  not  make  the  people  a  free  people ;  the  Romans 
were  as  great  slaves  under  the  few  good  emperors  they 
had  to  reign  over  them  as  they  were  under  the  most 
cruel  of  their  tyrants.  After  the  people  have  once 
given  up  their  liberties,  their  governors  have  all  the 
same  power  of  oppressing  them,  though  they  may  not 
perhaps  all  make  the  same  wicked  use  of  the  power 
lodged  in  their  hands ;  but  a  slave  that  has  the  good  for- 
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tAine  to  meet  with  a  good  natured  and  humane  master, 
is  no  less  a  slave  than  he  that  meets  with  a  cruel  and 
barbarous  one.  Our  liberties  are  too  valuable,  and  have 
been  purchased  at  too  high  a  price,  to  be  sported  with, 
or  wantonly  given  up  even  to  the  best  of  kings  :  we  have 
before  now  had  some  good,  some  wise  and  gracious  so- 
vereigns to  reign  over  us,  but  we  find,  that  under  them 
our  ancestors  were  as  jealous  of  t.  .eir  liberties  as  they 
were  under  the  worst  of  our  kings.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
we  have  still  the  same  value  for  our  liberties  :  if  we  have, 
we  certainly  shall  use  all  peaceable  methods  to  preserve 
and  secure  them  :  and  if  such  methods  should  prove  in- 
effectual, 1  hope  there  is  no  Englishman  but  has  spirit 
enough  to  use  those  methods  for  the  preservation  of  our 
liberties,  which  were  used  by  our  ancestors  for  the  de- 
fence of  theirs,  and  for  transmitting  them  down  to  us 
in  that  glorious  condition  in  which  we  found  them* 
There  art  some  still  alive  who  bravely  ventured  their 
lives  and  fortunes  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  their 
countiy ;  there  are  many,  whose  fathers  were  embarked 
in  the  same  glorious  cause  ;  let  it  never  be  said,  that 
the  sons  of  such  men  wantonly  gave  up  those  liberties 
for  which  their  fathers  had  risqued  so  much,  and  that 
for  the  poor  pretence  of  suppressing  a  few  frauds  in  the 
collecting  of  the  public  revenues,  which  might  easily 
have  been  suppressed  without  entering  into  any  such 
dangerous  measures.  This  is  all  I  shall  trouble  you 
V^ith  at  present ;  but  so  much  I  thought  it  was  incumbent 
upon  me  to  say,  in  order  that  I  might  enter  my  protest 
gainst  the  question  now  before  us^ 


SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE. 

HU  Speech  on  the  same  occasion* 
Sir, 

As  I  was  obliged,  when  I  opened  the  affair  now  before 
you,  to  take  up  a  great  deal  of  your  time,  1  then  ima- 
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^ned  that  I  should,  not  have  been  under  a  necessity  of 
giving  you  any  farther  trouble  ;  but  when  such  things  are 
thrown  out,  things  which  in  my  opinion  are  quite  fo^t 
reign  to  the  debate  ;  when  the  ancient  histories,  not  only 
of  this  but  other  countries,  are  ransacked  for  characters 
of  wicked  ministers,  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  pre- 
sent times,  and  to  draw  parallels  between  them  and 
some  modem  characters  to  which  they  bear  no  other  re* 
semblance  than  that  they  were  ministers,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  one  to  sit  still.     Of  late  years  I  have  dealt  but 
little  in  the  study  of  history  ;  but  I  have  a  very  good 
prompter  by  me,  (meaning  Sir  Philip  Yorke)  and  by  his 
means,  I  can  recollect  that  the  case  of  Empson  and 
Dudley,  mentioned  by  the  honourable  gentleman  who 
spoke  last,  was  so  very  di£ferent  from  any  thing  that  can 
possibly  be  presumed  from  the  scheme  now  before  us, 
that  I  wonder  how  it  was  possible  to  lug  them  into  the 
debate.     The  case  as  to  them  was,  that  they  had  by  vir- 
tue of  old  and  obsolete  laws,  most  unjustly  extorted  great 
sums  of  money  from  people,  who,  as  was  pretended, 
had  become  liable  to  great  pains  and  penalties,  by  hav- 
ing been  guilty  of  breaches  of  those  obsolete  laws  which 
for  many  years  before  had  gone  entirely  into  disuse.^    I 
must  say,  and  1  hope  most  of  those  that  hear  me,  think 
that  it  is  very  unjust  and  unfair  to  draw  any  parallel  be- 
tween the  character  of  those  two  ministers  and  mine, 
which  was,  I  suppose,  what  the  honourable  gentleman 
meant  to  do,  when  he  brottght  that  piece  of  history  into 
the  debate.     If  I  ever  endeavour  to  raise  money  from 
the  people,  or  from  any  man  whatever,  by  oppressive  or 
illegal  means,  if  my  character  shonld  ever  come  to  be 
in  any  respect  like  theirs,  1  shall  deserve  their  fate.     But 
while  I  know  myself  to  be   innocent,  I  shall  depend 
upon  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  my  country.     As  long 
as  they  can  protect  me  I  am  safe  ;  and  if  that  protection 
should  fail,  I  am  prepared  to  submit  to  the  worst  that 
can  happen.     I  know  that  my  political  and  ministerial 
life  has  by  some  gentlemen  been  long  wished  at  an  end  ; 
but  they  may  ask  their  own  disappointed  hearts,  how 
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vain  their  wishes  have  been ;  and  as  fi>r  my  natural  lifc^ 
I  have  lived  long  enough  to  kam  to  be  as  easy  about 
parting  with  it,  asrany  man  can  well  be. 

As  to  those  clamours  which  have  been  raised  without 
doors,.and  which  are  now  so  much  insisted  on,  it  is  very 
well  known  by  whom  and  by  what  methods  they  were 
raised,  and  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  guess  with  what 
views ;  but  I  am  very  far  from  taking  them  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  nation,  or  believing  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
generality  of  the  people  were  thereby  expressed.  The 
most  part  of  the  people  concerned  in  those  clamours  did 
not  speak  theirown  sentiments.  They  were  played  upon 
by  others  like  so  many  puppets  ;  it  was  not  the  puppets 
that  spoke,  it  was  those  behind  the  curtain  that  played 
them,  and  made  them  speak  whatever  they  had  a  mind. 

There  is  now  a  most  extraordinary  concourse  of  people 
at  our  door.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  said  that  all  those 
people  came  there  of  themselves  naturally,  and  without 
any  instigation  from  others,  for  to  lAy  certain  know- 
ledge some  very  odd  methods  were  used  to  bring  such 
multitudes  hither.  Circular  letters  were  wrote,  and  sent 
by  the  beadles  in  the  most  public  and  unprecedented 
manner,  round  almost  every  ward  in  the  city,  summoning 
them  upon  their  peril  to  come  down  this  day  to  the  house 
of  commons.  This  I  am  certain  of  because  1  have  now 
one  of  those  letters  in  my  pocket,  signed  by  a  deputy 
of  one  of  the  greatest  wards  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
sent  by  the  beadle  to  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
ward  ;  and  I  know  that  such  letters  were  sent  in  the 
same  manner  almost  to  every  liveryman  and  tradesman 
in  that  ward ;  and  by  the  same  sort  of  unwarrantable 
methods  have  tht  clamours  been  raised  almost  in  ey^ry 
other  part  of  the  nation. 

Gentlemen  may  say  what  they  please  of  the  multi- 
tudes now  at  our  door,  and  in  all  the  avenues  leading 
to  this  house  ;  they  may  call  them  a  modest  multitude, 
if  they  will ;  but  whatever  temper  they  were  in  when 
they  came  hither,  it  may  be  very  much  altered  now, 
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after  having  waited  so  long  at  our  door;  It  may  be  a 
very  easy  matter  for  some  designing  seditious  person  to 
raise  a  tumult  and  disorder  among  them  ;  and  when  tu- 
mults are  once  begun,  no  man  knows  where  they  may 
end.  He  is  a  greater  man  than  any  I  know  in  the  na- 
tion, that  could  with  the  same  ease  appease  them.  For 
4his  reason  I  must  think,  that  it  was  neither  prudent 
nor  regular  to  use  any  methods  for  bringing  such  multi- 
tudes to  this  place,  under  any  pretence  whatever.  Gen- 
tiemen  may  give  them  what  name  they  think  fit ;  it 
may  be  said,  that  they  came  hither  as  humble  suppli- 
cants ;  but  I  know  whom  the  law  calls  sturdy  beggars, 
and  those  who  brought  them  hither  could  not  be  certain 
but  that  they  might  have  behaved  in  the  same  manner. 


JOHN  LORD  CARTERET, 

(J/lerwarda  Earl  ofGranvUlCyJ 

"Sacceeded  his  fitther  George  lord  Carteret,  when  very  young.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords  in 
J7 11,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  for  the  Hanover 
succession  In  1719,  he  went  ambassador  to  Sweden,  and  in  1724, 
was  appointed  viceroy  of  Ireland,  where  his  administration,  at  a 
very  trying  period,  was  generally  applauded  for  its  wisdom  and 
moderation.  He  died  in  1763.  He  was  a  man  of  abilities,  an 
highly  amiable  character,  and  a  great  encourager  of  learned  men« 
To  him  it  was  that  the  celebrated  Huctheson  dedicated  his  elegant 
treatise  on  beauty  and  virtue. 


Lord  Carterefs  Speech  on  the  Numher  of  Land  Forceu 
My  Lords, 

So  many  lords  have  spoke  so  well  in  favour  of  the  re- 
duction proposed,  and  have  so  ftilly  answered  all  the 
objections  made  against  it,  that  I  should  not  have  given 
your  lordships  any  trouble  on  the  present  occasion,  if  it 
had  not  been  that  I  now  find,  that  not  only  a  standing 
Vol  I.  42 
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army,  but  ^n  army  of  the  full  number  we  have  at  pre- 
sent on  foot,  seems  to  be  made  a  part  of  our  constitu- 
tion ;  the  old  pretence  of  continuing  the  same  number 
of  regular  forces  for  one  year  longer,  seems  now  to  be 
laid  aside.  His  majesty  in  his  speech  from  the  throne 
told  us,  that  the  public  tranquillity  was  now  so  fully  es* 
tablished,  that  he  had  no  other  reason  for  calling  us  to- 
gether  but  only  for  the  ordinary  dispatch  of  the  pqbllo 
business ;  and  mi|st  this,  my  lords,  be  looked  on  as  a 
part  of  the  ordinary  bifsiness  of  the  year?  Must  the 
continuing  of  a  standing  army  of  18,000  men,  in  time 
pf  peace,  be  a  part  of  that  business  which  is  yearly  to 
pass  of  course  in  parli^ip^ pt  f  It  has  been  a  long  time 
continued  frpm  year  to  year  ;  but  if  it  once  comes  to 
be  an  affair  which  is  yearly  to  pass  of  course,  wherein 
will  it  differ  from  those  standing  armies  by  which  the 
liberties  of  other  countries  have  been  undone  ? 

A  standing  army  alone  may  not  perhaps  be  sufficient 
forbringing  so  great  a  misfortune  upon  a  people ;  there 
must  be  other  causes  concurring  ;  but  it  may  be  averred, 
that  in  all  countries  where'  arbitrary  power  and  abject 
slavery  have  been  introduced,  the  fatal  change  in  the 
(constitvition  has  been  owing  to  a  numerous  standing 
^rmy,  a  great  number  of  officers  of  the  revenue,  and  a 
prostitute  clergy ;  ?nd  even  these  three  concurring  toge- 
ther,  mu^t  require  some  time  before  they  can  g^t  the 
better  pf  the  liberties  of  a  brave  people.  The  army 
must  be  so  long  kept  up,  and  modelled  in  such  a  manner, 
?is  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  crown.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed,  that  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  an  army 
raised  from  aipong  a  free  people,  can  be  immediately 
divested  of  all  those  notions  of  liberty,  with  which  they 
were  endowed  when  they  first  listed  in  the  army  ;  but  if 
they  have  a  brave  and  cunning  commander,  this  may  be 
done  in  a  few  years  ;  the  generality  of  them  may  be 
soon  made  regardless  of  every  thing  but  the  will  and 
pkfisurc  of  him  who  can  prefer  them  to  a  superior  com, 
li^id  :  ^  large  revenue  and  many  officers  cannot  be 
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at  once  established  upon  a  free  people ;  this  must  b# 
done  by  slow  degrees,  and  requires  many  plausible  pre^ 
tences)  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  honour  and  virtue 
of  the  clergy  wou!d  stand  some  little  shock }  they  could 
not  at  once  be  brought  to  that  degree  of  prostitution^ 
which  is  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  arbitraiy 
powen 

At  present,  my  lords,  we  may  depend  upon  his  ma- 
jesty :  we  are  convinced  that  he  will  not  attempt  to  en- 
croach  upon  the  liberties  of  his  people ;  we  may  like^ 
wise  depend  on  it,  that  our  present  army  would  not  sup* 
port  any  such  measures,  were  they  to  be  attempted  ; 
nis  majesty  has  been  so  good  as  to  employ  men  as  of- 
ficers in  the  army,  whose  honour  and  integrity  we  may 
depend  on;  but  we  are  not  sure  of  having  always  a  king 
so  wise  and  good^  or  an  army  of  so  much  virtue  and 
honour ;  and  under  the  best  of  kings  we  ought  to  pro-^ 
vide  against  tlie  worst. 

I  do  not  say,  my  lords,  that  we  are  now  in  any  imme«» 
diate  danger  of  losing  our  liberties ;  but  I  say,  that  we 
are  getting  into  that  way  by  which  the  libenies  of  every 
country  have  been  undone  :  we  are  establishing  the 
custom  of  keeping  up  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace } 
we  are  every  year  increasing  the  number  of  the  officers 
of  the  revenue ;  what  will  the  consequence  be  ?  1  trem- 
ble to  think  of  it !  We  are  not  indeed  under  any  danger 
while  his  present  majesty  lives  to  reign  Over  us :  but  will 
not  everj'  succeeding  king  say^  Why  will  you  treat  me 
worse  than  my  predecessor  ?  Why  will  you  refuse  to 
grant  me  that  number  of  regular  forces,  or  that  revenue, 
Avhich  in  the  same  circumstances  you  granted  to  mv  fa- 
ther ?  And  we  well  know,  my  lords,  how  complaisant 
parliaments  generally  are  in  the  beginning  of  a  reign ; 
they  are  generally  more  apt  to  increase  both  the  revenue 
and  the  army  of  the  crown,  than  they  are  to  diminish  ei- 
ther ;  and  if  an  ambitious  prince  should  succeed  to  the 
crown,  supported  by  such  a  numerous  standing  army  as 
what  is  now  proposed,    so  long  kept  up  as    to  have 
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formed  themsdves  into  a  different  body  from  the  people 
to  whom  they  belong,  and  with  such  a  crowd  of  officers 
of  the  revenue  as  we  have  at  present,  all  depending 
upon  him  and  removeable  at  his  pleasure,  what  may  he 
not  do  ? 

I  am  l^urprized,  my  lords,  to  hear  it  said,  that  stand* 
ing.  armies  have  had  no  hand  in  the  overturning  the  li« 
berties  of  the  several  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  true 
that  the  most  numerous  army  can  be  of  no  dangerous^ 
consequence  to  the  liberties  of  any  country,  as  long  a» 
it  depends  upon  a  great  many  heads  ;  an  army  can  ne* 
ver  be  of  dangerous  consequence,  till  it  comes  to  be  en* 
tirely  dependent  upon  one  man  ;  and  that  it  generally 
does  when  it  is  long  kept  up,  more  especially  if  any  one 
man  comes  to  get  the  whole  power  into  his  hands  both 
of  paying  the  army,  and  of  naming  and  preferring  the 
several  officers  employed  therein.  Julius  Caesar  had  too 
long  a  head  not  to  be  sensible  of  this*  and  therefixre  he 
procured  himself  to  be  sent  into  Gaul ;  there  he  con- 
tinued for  several  years  at  the  head  of  numerous  con* 
quering  armies,  and  having  got  into  his  own  hands  both 
the  power  of  paying  and  preferring  in  his  army,  he  soon 
managed  it  so  as  to  make  them  entirely  obedient  to  him ; 
t&en  he  commanded  them  to  march  against,  and  with 
them  he  conquered  his  country.  If  there  liad  been  no 
standing  armies  of  eitlier  side,  the  consequence  could 
not  have  been  the  same,  though  a  civil  war  had  broke 
out ;  the  armies  newly  raised  by  each  side  must  have  had. 
a  dependence  upon-  a  great  many  chiefs,  and  which  ever 
side  had  got  the  victory^  the  chiefs  would  have  taken 
care  of  the  liberties  of  their  country  *r  they  would  have 
settled  them  upon  the  ancient  foundation,  or  upon  a 
better,  if  any  better  could  have  been  contrived. 

In  Spain  it  was  likewise  by  such  an  army  that  their 
liberties  were  destroyed  ;  the  inquisition,  it  is  true,  was 
set  up  much  about  the  same  time,  and  in  all  countries 
an  inquisition  of  some  kind  or  another  generally  accom»> 
panics  arbitrary  power  ;  there  may  be  courts  of  inqui^ 
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aitioa  w^  regard  to  civil  a&irs  as  well  as  rdi^ous ;  ami 
all  ii^q^isitions  are  at  first  established  upon  some  plau- 
siblc  pretence.  The  banishing  of  the  Moors  and  Jews 
out  of  his  kingdoms,  was  the  pretence  made  use  of  by 
Ferdinand,  then  king  of  Sjjain ;.  but  the  extending  of  his 
own  ^power  was  the  latent  and  the  chief  reason.  The 
inquisition  was  not,  however,  the  chief  cause  of  the  loss 
of  the  Spanish  liberties,  it  was  only  a  consequence :  for 
before  the  setting  up  therecrf*,  he  had  got  the  absolute 
command  of  a  great  army,  which  had  been  kept  up  for 
several  years  under  pretence  of  their  war  with  Portugal, 
whose  then  king  laid  pretensicMis  to  the  crown  of  Spain  ;. 
and  by  keeping  his  country  in  continual  wars,  he  found 
pretences  to  keep  up  a  standing  army,  with  which,  it  is 
true  he  conquered  and  banished  the  Moors,  but  he 
therewith  likewise  conquered  the  liberties  of  his  coun- 
try ;,  and  the  chains  of  the  people  were  soon  after  riveted 
by  a  priest,  a  cardinal  prime  minister,  who  completed 
the  cruel  work  which  Ferdinand  by  his  army  had  so 
successfully  begun* 

In  France  too,  my  lords,  it  was  by  standing  armies* 
chiefly  that  their  liberties  were  undone  ;  it  was  not,  in^ 
decd^  by  armies  modelled  as  they  have  them  at  pre. 
sent,  but  it  was  by  altering  the  ancient  military  force  of 
the  kingdom,  that  their  liberties  were  destroyed  ;  it  was- 
b>  their  kings'  taking  the  array  a  sa  solde,  as  they  call  it  t 
for  anciently  the  military  force  of  that  kingdom  depended 
chiefly  upon  the  nobility  or  great  princes  ;  their  armies 
were  composed'  of  the  troops  sent  to  the  general  ren- 
dezvous by  the  several  princes  of  the  kingdom,  who  ge- 
nerally paid  their  respective  troops ;  or  if  at  any  time  they 
had  them  maintained  at  the  public  charge,  yet  each, 
prince  retained  in  his  own  hands  the  naming  and  pre- 
ierring  the  officers  employed  in  his  troops,  and  therefore 
no  one  man  could  ever  procure  to  himself  an  absolute 
command  over  the  armies  of  that  kingdom  :  but  at  last 
this  laudable  custom  was  laid  aside  ;  the  king  got  into 
Us  Q^m  hands  the  whole  power  of  rabing  and  paying 
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the  armies  to  be  employed  for  the  defence  of  the  kmgw 
dom ;  and  though  for  some  time  after  he  had  no  money 
for  that  purpose  but  what  was  given  him  by  the  states  of 
France,  yet  we  may  really  look  upon  this  change  as  the 
beginning  of  the  French  slavery.  However,  for  a  long 
time  after  this,  the  kings  of  France  could  never  prevaU 
with  their  states  to  provide  them  with  money  for  conti* 
nually  keeping  up  a  numerous  standing  army ;  their 
iffmies  were  raised  only  when  they  had  occasion  for 
them,  and  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over,  their  armies 
were  dismissed  ;  and  yet,  my  lords,  they  had  for  some 
part  of  that  time  a  pretender  to  their  crown  ;  our  Ed- 
ward the  Third  then  claimed  to  be  king  of  France,  and 
he,  my  lords,  was  a  very  terrible  pretender ;  yet  even 
by  that  imminent  danger  they  were  then  exposed  to, 
they  could  not  be  induced  to  keep  up  a  standing  army  ; 
they  never  had  any  thing  but  militia,  or  troops  raised 
as  occasion  required,  and  with  these  they  at  last  ba« 
nished  the  English  quite  out  of  their  kingdom. 

But  as  soon  as  the  kings  of  France  got  thus  free  of 
an  enemy  within  the  t>owels  of  their  kingdom,  they 
then  took  occasion  of  every  foreign  war  that  hap- 
pened  to  encroach  a  little  further  upon  the  liberties  of 
their  subjects,  to  multiply  taxes  and  tax  gatherers  upon 
them,  and  to  get  the  armies  of  the  kingdom  more  and 
more  under  their  command ;  in  all  which  they  succeeded 
beyond  expectation,  by  a  most  stupid  indolence  that 
then  reigned  among  the  nobility  of  France ;  and  yet  that 
nation  still  retained  some  remains  of  liberty,  till  a 
priest,  cardinal  Richlieu  by  name,  gave  their  liberties 
the  last  stab.  He  indeed  was  a  great  minister,  and  a 
g^eat  politician:  though  he  oppressed  the  subject  at 
home,  yet  he  not  only  supported  but  raised  the  gran^ 
deur  of  the  nation  abroad :  he  committed  no  blunders 
in  his  administration,  nor  did  he  submit  to  any  foreign 
powers  in  the  treaties  and  negotiations  he  had  with  them : 
and  we  may  remember,  that  in  his  political  testament,  he 
left  it  as  a  maxim,  that  the  king  ought  never  to  part  with 
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any  tax  he  has  once  got  establishedi  even  though  he 
has  no  use  for  the  money ;  because  by  giving  up  the  tax 
he  loses  the  officers  that  are  employed  in  the  collecting 
thereof. 

This  great  prime  minister  was  succeeded  by  another 
priest,  a  foreign  priest,  who  had  all  his  bad  qualities  but 
none  of  his  good ;  so  diat  by  his  misconduct  France  was 
soon  involved  in  a  civil  war  :  and  it  is  said  that  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  France  at  that  time,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  generals  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  told  the  mieen 
regent,  that  she  had  a  fellow  at  the  head  of  her  affairs, 
who  for  his  crimes  deserved  to  be  tugging  at  the  oar  in 
one  of  her  majesty's  gallies.  But  the  arbitrary  power  of 
the  king  of  France  had  by  his  predecessor  been  so  firmly 
established,  that  it  could  not  be  shaken  even  by  the 
many  blunders  he  was  guilty  of  ;  the  nation,  however, 
was  not  yet  rendered  so  tame,  but  that  it  was  a  long 
while  before  they  would  quietly  submit  to  that  cardinal's 
administration  ;  and  we  must  allow  that  even  but  lately 
there  has  a  noble  spirit  of  liberty  broke  forth  in  that 
country,  such  a  spirit  of  liberty,  my  lords,  as  might  pro# 
bably  reinstate  the  people  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
fomner  liberties  and  privileges,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
great  standing  army  now  kept  up  in  that  country. 

In  Denmark,  my  lords,  it  was  their  nobles  that  were 
the  occasion  of  the  loss  of  their  liberties ;  they  had  for 
some  time  thrown  the  whole  weight  and  charge  of  the 
government  off  of  themselves,  and  had  laid  it  on  the 
necks  of  the  commons ;  the  whole  expence  of  the  public 
they  had  for  some  time  raised  by  taxes  which  fell  chiefly 
upon  the  poor  people,  and  to  which  they  contributed  but 
a  trifle ;  and  the  commons  being  quite  tired  out  with 
these  oppressions  and  unjust  exactions,  resolved  at  last 
to  put  the  whole  power  into  the  hands  of  their  sove- 
reign ;  so  that  whilst  the  nobles  were  sitting  and  con. 
triving  ways  and  means  how  to  load  the  poor  tradesmen 
and  manufacturers  with  such  taxes  as  did  not  much  af. 
feet  them,  the^  were  sent  for  to  the  castle,  and  there 
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were  obliged  to  join  in  that  deed  by  which  an  al)Sohite 
power  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  could  not 
make^a  worse  use4of  it^than  they  had  done.  This  was 
the  fncthod  by  which  arbitrary  power  was  established 
in  Denmark ;  but  it  has  ever  since  been  supported  only 
by  a  standing  army. 

In  Sweden,  my  lords,  their  liberties  were  ix>t  only 
destroyed,  but  they  were  again  restored  by  their  army  ; 
in  this  last  change,  my  lords,  that  country  had  the  good 
luck  to  be  most  singularly  happy  ;  but  how  was  that  most 
strange  and  extraordinary  turn  of  their  affairs  brought 
about  ?  1  have  some  reason  to  know  it  because  1  was 
in  that  kingdom**^  when  it  happened*  The  late  king  of 
Sweden,  my  lords,  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  dar- 
ling  both  of  his  nobles  and  commons ;  he  was  so  much 
the  darling  of  the  whole  Swedish  nation,  that  almost 
every  man  in  it  was  at  all  times  ready  to  sacrifice  both 
his  life  and  his  fortune  in  his  service,  and  therefore  he 
had  no  occasion  to  model  his  army  for  any  bad  purpose ; 
he  had  employed  none  as  of&cers  in  his  army,  but  the 
nobility  and  quality  of  the  kingdom,  or  such  whose 
merit  and  services  fully  entided  them  to  whatever  pre* 
ferment  they  were  honoured  with  by  him.  His  prime 
minister,  however,  got  at  last  too  great  an  ascendant  over 
him,  baron  Gortz  I  mean,  my  lords,  who  was  a  man  of 
no  high  birth,  nor  any  super-eminent  qualities ;  yet  by 
his  cunning  he  got  such  a  power  over  his  master,  that 
nothing  was  done  without  him,  no  post,  civil  or  military, 
was  bestowed  but  according  to  bis  direction ;  the  men  of 
the  best  quality  in  the  kingdom,  the  greatest  generals  in 
the  army,  were  obliged  to  submit,  and  to  sue  to  him  even 
for  that  which  they  were  justly  entitled  to;  if  they  shewed 
him  the  least  neglect,  they  immediately  lost  all  interest 
about  the  king ;  if  any  one  of  them  disobliged  the  first 
minister,  he  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  keep  his  post 
in  the  army,  he  was  made  use  of  when  they  had  occa- 

»  Lord  Carteret  was  minister  in  S>vcden  in  1719. 
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sion  for  his  venturing  his  life  with  them ;  but  from  the 
moment  he  disobliged  the  king^s  prime  minister,  he  could 
not  so  much  as  make  a  subaltern  officer ;  on  the  contra- 
17,  his  recommendation  was  a  sure  bar  to  any  mau^s 
preferment. 

The  nobility,  the  generals,  all  the  chief  men  in  the 
army,  were  sensible  of  the  slavery  they  lay  under,  and 
were  resolved  to  free  themselves  frcmi  it,  if  possible ; 
but  their  government  was  then  absolute ;  there  was  no 
way  of  coming  at  relief,  but  by  making  their  king  sen* 
sible  of  the  discredit  that  accrued  to  him,  by  allowing 
himself  to  be  so  much  under  the  management  of  any  one 
man.  They  knew  their  king  to  be  a  man  of  judgment 
and  penetration,  and  therefore  a  great  number  of  them 
resolved  at  last  upon  venturing  to  present  a  memorial  to 
him  upon  that  head.  This  memorial,  my  lords,  was 
actually  drawn  up  and  signed,  and  was  ready  to  have 
been  presented,  when  that  brave  king  was  killed  by  a 
random  shot  from  Frederickstadt^  which  he  was  then  be** 
sieging. 

If  die  king  had  lived  to  have  received  this  memorial, 
we  cannot  judge  what  might  have  been  the  consequence  : 
notwithstanding  its  being  signed  by  so  many  of  the  no« 
bility  and  chief  commanders,  notwithstanding  the  king's 
judgment  and  penetration,  his  affection  for  his  minister 
might  have  got  the  better  of  the  respect  he  owed  to  such 
a  number  of  his  nobility  and  generals ;  and  if  so,  as  he 
was  a  most  absolute  prince,  the  memorial  would  have 
been  doomed  to  be  a  seditious  and  treasonable  libel,  and 
some  of  them  would  certainly  have  paid  with  their  heads 
for  their  presumption ;  but  the  king's  death  rid  them 
of  this  danger,  and  the  prime  minister  who  had  done 
so  many  ill  things,  was  immediately  seized,  tried,  con- 
demned, and  executed  under  the  gallows. 

By  this  peace  of  public  justice,  the  nobles  and  the  g^ 
nerals  of  the  army,  whom  he  had  principally  offended, 
were  satisfied  ;  they  did  not  desire  to  pursue  their  ven« 
geance  farther  than  the  grave;  but.  my  lords,  the  clergy 
Vot.  I.  48 
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o^  that  kingdom,  tbo&te  men  Who  bat  a  few  weeks  be* 
fore  were  bis  most  hunri^le  slaves,  those  men  who  would 
liave  deified  bim  if  the  christian  reiigicm  had  not  stood 
in  tbcir  way,  they  had  a  mind  to  shew  a  superior  de- 
gree  of  zeal — they  petitioned  in  a  body  that  his  corpse 
niight  be  buried  under  the  gaUows. 

By  the  king's  deadi  the  slavish  dependence  of  the 
army  was  at  an  end ;  there  was  then  no  one  man  who 
could  pretend  to  any  absolute  sway  over  the  army ;  and 
.as  it  was  generally  commanded  by  the  nobles  of  the 
kingdom,  tJley  had  it  fresh  in  their  memories  what  in* 
conveniences  both  they  and  the  whole  nation  had  been 
subjected  to  by  the  absolute  and  uncontrolable  will  of 
their  former  king ;  as  there  wns  no  one  of  them  that 
could  have  any  hopes  of  succeeding  to  his  arbitrary 
power,  therefore  they  all  resolved  to  put  both  the  go- 
vernment of  the  kingdom,  and  the  command  of  the 
army,  upon  a  new  and  very  different  footing.  As  to 
the  government  of  the  kingdom,  they  establ^hed  a  li- 
mited monarchy,  and  finding  that  they  must  necessarily 
keep  itp  a  standing  army  to  defend  their  forge  frontiers^ 
they  therefore  reserved,  in  order  that  the  army  might 
not  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  crown^  that  the  o£^ 
ficers  thereof  should  have  their  several  commissions 
guamdim  se  bene  gesserit.  This  regulation,  a  nobleman 
of  the  country  told  me»  they  took  from  the  regulation 
we  have  in  England  with  respect  to  our  judges. 

It  is,  my  lords,  a  wise  and  a  necessary  regulation ;  it 
is  a  regulation  that  ought  in  every  country  to  pi^vaii, 
wherever  a  standing  army  makes  a  part  of  their  consti- 
tution. In  all  such  countries  the  officers'  commissions 
ought  certainly  to  be  quumdiu  se  bene  geseerii^  and  pre- 
ferments ought  to  go  in  course  according  to  seniority, 
some  few  cases  excepted :  for  it  is  liard  that  a  gentlemaa 
who  has  nothing  bttt  his  commission  to  depend  on  for 
his  daily  bread,  should  be  obliged  either  to  forfeit  his 
commission  or  his  hopes  of  preferment, in  the  army,  or 
otherwise  to  do  what  he  knows  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  law  and  liberties  of  his  country. 
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I  hope,  my  lords,  that  a  standing  army  will  ne^er 
come  to  be  a  part  of  our  constitution ;  but  if  ever  it 
does,  I  will  say  that  without  such  a  regulation  as  I  have 
mentioned,  we  shall  then  have  nothing  to  depend  on  for 
the  preservation  of  our  liberties,  but  the  honour  of  the 
army,  the  integiily  of  the  clergy,  and  the  vigilance  of 
the  lords. 

From  what  I  have  said,  my  lords,  it  is  apparent  that 
a  numerous  standing  army  must  always  be  of  danger- 
ous  consequence  to  the  constitutioa  of  this  country ; 
and  I  leave  it  to  every  man  to  judge,  whether  we  ought 
to  expose  our  constitution  to  such  a  danger,  for  the  pre- 
tended apprehensions  of  any  insurrection  at  home,  or  of 
any  invasion  from  abroad?  As  to  insurrections  at 
home,  we  are  in  no  danger  of  any  such  as  long  as  his 
majesty  reigns  in  the  hearts  and  a&ctions  of  the  gene- 
rality of  his  subjects  ;  and  as  to  invasions  from  abroad, 
I  think  the  little  success  the  many  designed  invasions, 
mentioned  by  the  noble  duke,  have  met  with,  is  an  un- 
answerable argument  for  shewing  us  that  we  ought  not 
to  be  under  great  apprehensions  of  any  such  in  time  to 
come;  and  tlutwe  ought  not  to  subject  ourselves  to  any 
thing  that  may  be  in  the  least  dangerous  to  our  constitu- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  a  danger  which  experience  has 
shewn  to  be  so  very  inconsiderable. 

If  we  should  ever  be  threatened  with  a  formidable  in- 
vasion,  we  should  have  time  to  increase  our  army  ta  any 
number  we  pleased ;  we  should  even  have  time  to  dis- 
cipline that  army  before  we  could  be  attacked  by  any 
gnsat  force,  and  thereby  we  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
defend  ourselves  at  land,  if  our  enemies  should  have 
the  good  luck  to  escape  our  fleets  at  aea :  and  as  to  any 
smaU  mid  unforeseen  invasions,  if  ever  any  such  should 
be  intended  against  us,  they  may  probably  meet  with 
the  same  fate  that  tlie  former  have  done;  but  iff 
they  should  meet  with  better  luck,  if  they  should  come 
safe  to  land,  they  could  not  bring  above  five  or  six  thou* 
sand  men;  our  fleets  would  prevent  their  being  xein<^ 
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fbreed ;  and  surely,  an  army  of  twelre  thousand  men  in 
Great  Britain,  and  another  of  equal  number  in  Ireland, 
ivould  be  sufficient  to  give  a  good  account  of  any  such 
contemptible  invaders. 

It  is  not  now,  ray  lords,  proposed  to  disband  our  army 
entirely ;  it  is  not  proposed  to  throw  out  the  bill  now 
before  us ;  we  are  for  keeping  up  as  great  a  number  as 
may  be  necessary  for  preserving  the  peace  and  quiet  o{ 
the  kingdom  s  but  we  are  against  keeping  up  such  a 
number  as  may  be  dangerous  to  our  constitution.  Though 
the  lords  who  were  last  year  for  a  reduction,  voted 
against  the  passing  of  the  then  mutiny  bill,  'tis  not  from 
thence  to  be  concluded,  that  they  were  against  any  mu« 
tiny  bill,  or  any  number  of  regular  forces ;  they  ¥^re 
against  the  whole  bill  as  it  then  stood ;  but  if  that  bill 
had  been  thrown  out,  another  might  have  been  bnioght 
in  according  to  their  liking,  and  that  pew  bill  would  then 
have  been  unanimously  agreed  to. 


EARL  OF  ILAY- 

JBi3  Speech  on  the  same. 

'  I. 

My  Lords^ 

Whatever  some  lords  may  he  pleased  to  say  about  an 
army  continued  from  year  to  year  by  parliament,  there  is 
certainly  a  very  great  difference,  my  lords,  betwten  such 
an  ormy,  and  an  army  continued  at  the  sole  pleasure 
W  th^  crown.  It  has,  1  think,  been  granted  on  all 
hands,  that  while  our  army  is  commanded  by  such  of- 
ficers as  it  is  at  present ;  while  men  of  fortune  and  fi- 
gure have  the  command  of  the  army,  our  liberties  are 
secure ;  but  h  is  said,  that  these  officers  may  be  turned 
out ;  this  army  may  bf  so  modelled  and  ^irbled,  as  to 
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be  made  fit  for  ally  bad  pturpoae.  Tbist  nj  lor4$»  I 
shall  easily  grant  might  be  done,  if  our  army  were  to  be 
established  for  any  number  of  years.  li  it  were  to  be 
continued  at  the  sole  pleasure  of  the .  crown,  an  ambi* 
tious  prinee  might  be  able  to  mod^l  it  so  as  to  make  it 
subservient  to  his  arbitrary  views ;  but  while  it  is  conti* 
nued  only  from  year  to  year  by  parliament,  this  is  impos- 
sible to  be  done.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  model  an  army 
so  as  to  make  it  fit  for  such  purposes  ;  we  know  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  know  the  private  sentiments  of  men's 
hearts  ;  in  such  cases  men  often  conceal  their  real  in* 
clinations  under  the  cloak  of  a  feigned  zeal  for  the  di* 
rect  contrary  opinion ;  which  would  make  it  very  difficult 
for  a  government  that  had  any  designs  against  the  liber-, 
ties  of  the  people,  to  know  what  officers  were  to  be 
turned  out,  of  who  were  proper  to  be  continued,  or  to 
be  put  in  the  room  of  those  turned  out.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  accomplish  this  in  a  year's  time,  and  if  any 
such  practices  were  begun,  if  any  steps  should  be  made 
towaids  modelling  the  army  for  a  bad  purpose,  the  par* 
liament  at  their  next  meeting,  would  most  certainly  tak« 
notice  of  it,  and  would  apply  a  proper  remedy  before  it 
Qould  be  possible  for  any  prince  or  administration  to 
make  the  wound  incurable ;  and  therefore,  my  lonK  I 
must  still  be  of  opinion,  that  our  army,  while  it  is  con- 
tinued from  year  to  year  by  parliament,  cannot  be  of  the 
least  ill  consequence  to  our  constitution,  were  it  much 
more  numerous  than  what  is  now  proposed. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  lords,  the  danger  of  reducing 
any  part  of  our  sirmy  is  very  greats  We  know  that  such 
reductions  have  often  been  attended  with  designed  inva* 
sions  or  insurrections  against  the  government ;  this  is  a 
danger  we  know  by  experience,  and  therefore,  in  com* 
mon  prudence,  we  ought  not  to  come  into  any  measure 
by  which  our  country  may  be  again  exposed  to  such 
a  danger.  It  is  probaUe  that  none  of  those  invasions 
lately  intended  against  us  would  have  been  successful, 
though  they  had  got  safe  ashore ;  I  hope  no  such  ever 
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will ;  but  every  one  of  them,  if  they  had  landed,  would 
have  thrown  die  nation  into  terrible  convulsions.  Is 
then,  my  lords,  the  peace  and  quiet  of  our  country  of  no 
ccmsideration  f  Sia^  we  expose  our  country  to  frequent 
alarms  and  confusions,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  an  ima- 
ginary danger— «  fear  which  can  have  no  foun&tion,  as 
k>ng  as  our  army  is  continued  only  from  year  to  year  by 
pariiament? 

We  know,  my  lords,  that  there  is  a  party  in  die  na- 
lion  disaflfected  to  the  government ;  there  always  will,  I 
am  afraid,  be  such  a  party  ;  and  they,  or  at  least  a  great 
many  of  them,  vrill  always  join  any  invasion  that  can  be 
made  upon  us.  Even  out  of  charity  to  them,  we  ought 
not  to  afford  them  any  hopes  of  success  by  disbanding  a 
part  of  our  army ;  while  they  have  no  hopes  of  success, 
flicy  may  grumble  a  little  in  private,  buttl^y  will  never 
venture  to  rebel  openly  against  the  government ;  and 
while  they  continue  in  a  peaceable  state,  they  may  live 
easily  as  subjects  ;  they  will  at  least  preserve  their  lives 
and  estates  from  being  forfeited  by  the  law  :  whereas,  if 
we  reduce  our  army,  it  will  encourage  foreigners  to  in- 
vade us ;  it  will  encourage  the  disaffected  to  rebel  against 
the  government;  the  nation  will  never  be  free  from 
alarms  ;  and  we  must  be  every  now  and  then  executing, 
or  at  least  fcxfeiting  some  of  our  countrymen,  perhaps 
some  of  our  relations. 


EARL  OF  BRISTOL, 

His  Speech  an  the  same. 
My  Lords, 

I  HAVE  often  heard  the  present  argument  debated  in 
pariiament ;  I  was  one  of  those  who  were  the  cause  of 
the  army 'a  bcii^  reduced  so  iow^afor  the  peace  of  Rys- 
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wick ;  perhaps  I  rqpented  of  what  I  did  at  that  tiftiey  be- 

cause  of  the  turn  that  the  affiurs.of  Europe  took  soon  after. 

But  I  am  fully  convinced,  I  shall  never  have  oceasion  to 

repent  of  being  for  the  reduction  now  proposed.     For 

my  part,  my  lords,  I  cannot  but  say,  that  the  question 

now  before  us,  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  happened  to  a 

fiurm  house  of  mine  in  the  country.     The  wall  of  the 

house  upon  one  side  had  failed,  and  the  house  had  sank 

a  little  ;  yet  it  mi^  have  stood  for  many  years  without 

any  necessity  of  pulling  it  quite  down  in  order  to  be  re« 

built ;  for  which  reason,  I  believe,  I  should  have  then 

contented  myself  with  repairing  it  a  little,  and  adding 

some  buttresses  to  that  wall  which  had  fiuled  ;  but 

some  workmen  persuaded  me  that  they  could  nnse  it  up, 

and  repair  the  wall  without  pulling  the  house  down  ;  and 

I  being  prevailed  on,  to  work  they  went ;  but  in  plant* 

ing  posts  and  other  engines  to  raise  up  tlmt  side  which 

had  sunk,  I  do  not  know  how,  whether  by  design,  or  by 

the  tlnskilfulness  of  the  workmen,  they  raised  the  house 

so  high  t^n  that  aide,  that  they  tumbled  it  quite  over. 


MR.  HORATIO  WALPOLE. 

JliS  Speech  in  Reply  to  some  Animadversions  thrown  out 
against  the  Ministry  by  Mr.  Pulteney. 

Sir, 
Th£  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  ended  his 
speech  with  saying,  that  he  would  not  willingly  fling  the 
first  stone  ;  but  it  seems  he  had  then  forgot  what  he  had 
said  but  a  very  little  before,  by  which,  if  he  did  not 
fling  a  8tone,  he  at  least,  in  my  opinion,  threw  a  very 
great  pebble  at  the  whole  house.  After  having  told  us 
that  it  was  not  allowable  to  say  any  thing  against  what 
was  done  by  the  majority  of  this  house,  he  said,  that 
there  were,  notwithstanding,  some  methods  of  speak- 
ing, whieh  were  not  against  order^  and  by  which  gentle- 
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men  might  1)e  made  to  fed  that  an  answer  might  be 
given  to  what  the  majority  thought  unanswerable  ;  then 
he  talked  of  scandalous  things  having  been  done  in  for- 
mer  parliaments  by  a  corrupt  majority.  Now,  sir,  I 
would  be  glad  to  know  how  this  house  can  feel' any 
thing  what  is  said  of  the  former  parliamehts,  unless  it  b« 
meant  that  the  present  parliament  is  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  fwmer  parliaments  talked  of?  This,  «r,  as  I 
have  said,  seems  to  be  a  very  great  pebble  thrown  at  the 
whole  ht^use ;  besides  the  dirt  he  had  before  flung  at  the 
supposed  author  of  a  pamphlet  lately  published,  whom 
he  took  care  to  describe  so  particularly,  that  I  believe 
every  gentleman  thinks  the  author,  or  at  least  the  sup- 
posed author  of  that  pamphlet,  is  now  speaking  to  you  ; 
but  I  can  freely  declare  that  I  am  not  the  aiithor  of  it ; 
I  have  indeed,  lead  it,  and  I  believe  the  greatest  quar* 
rel  that  gentleman  and  his  friends  have  with  it  is,  that 
they  do  not  know  how  to  answer  it.  | 

The  honourable  gendeman  likewise  mentioned  the 
case  of  a  patient  and  his  physician ;  but  t  leave  the 
world  to  judge  who  most  deserve*  the  appellation  of 
quacks ;  they  who  have  the  proper  degrees,  and  who 
practise  in  a  regular  manner ;  or  that  gentleman's  friends, 
who  have  been  for  some  years  past  dispersing  their 
quack  bills  round  the  country,  exclaiming  against  all 
those  in  the  regular  practice,  and  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade people  in  good  health,  that  they  aie  in  a  danger- 
ous condition,  and  that  if  they  do  not  immediately  dis- 
charge all  their  regular  physicians,  and  swallow  their 
quack  powders,  they  must  inevitably  perish. 

But,  sir,  to  be  serious,  as  the  gentleman  said  upon 
this  subject,  though  I  cannot  think  that  the  subject  now 
before  us  is  so  serious  as  he  would  represent;  if  those 
gentlemen  would  fairly  and  openly  enter  into  the  consi- 
deration of  the  state  of  the  nation.  I  will  defy  that  gen- 
tleman«  or  any  other  gentleman,  to  shew  that  those  in 
the  administration  have  acted  any  part,  or  entered  into 
any  measures  but  that  were,    at  the  time  they  were 
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transftcted^  the  most  consistent  with^the  interests  of 
Great  Bntain  of  any  that  could  be  then  thought  of^  or 
entered  iator  Gentlemen  may  give  to  the  present  adrni* 
nistration  the  name  of  a  shifting  administration ;  gentle. 
men  may  say  that  they  have  wheeled  about  from  court 
to  court ;  but  upon  enquiry,  it  will  appear  that  they 
have  never  shifted  or  wheeled^  but  when  the  interest  of 
their  country  rec^uired  it ;  and  that  if  there  has  been  any 
shifting  or  wheekng,  it  was  always  owing  to  a  change  of 
the  measures  at  otli^r  courts.  As  long  as  any  power  in 
friendship  or  alliance  with  us,  continued  to  act  agreeably 
to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  so  long  we  continued 
firm  to  them;  bm  when  any  of  them  began  to  enter  into 
measures  which  were  directly  opposite  to  our  interest^ 
we  then  likewise  changed  our  measures,  and  had  re^ 
Course  toother  powers,  who  from  that  moment  became 
eur  more  natural  allies.  This,  sir,  has  been  the  me- 
thod  always  observed  by  those  in  the  administration ; 
but  I  know  who  they  are  who  have  shifted  and  wheeled 
with  miite  another  view  than  that  of  the  interest  of 
Great  Britain ;  when  we  were  m  friendship  with  France, 
they  were  caballing  with  the  ministers  and  agents  of  the 
emperor;  when  the  face  of  affairs  changed,  and  our 
friendship  with  the  emperor  was  restored,  they  then  ca- 
balled with  the  ministers  and  agents  of  France;  and 
thus  they  have  been  always  in  the  greatest  friendship 
with  those  who  have  been  most  at  enmity  widi  their  na- 
tive country« 

In  short,  sir,  I  find  that  those  gentlemen  who  call 
themselves  patriots,  have  laid  this  down  as  a  fixed  prin- 
ciplc — that  they  must  always  oppose  those  measures 
which  are  resolved  on  by  the  king's  ministers ;  and  con- 
sequently must  always  endeavour  to  shew  that  those  mea- 
sures are  wrong ;  and  this,  sir,  I  take  to  be  the  only 
reason  why  they  have  been  as  yet  so  silent  as  to  a  cer- 
tain subject,  in  which  the  interest  of  their  country  is 
very  much  concerned.  Their  language  at  present  is,  as 
I  suppose,  *  Do  not  let  us  declare  our  opinion,  let  us 

Vol.  I.  '    44 
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wakdHwekncr^^wIntparttiiemuiiBliy  tdces,  aidtfaai 
let  U6  endeavoar  to  shew  that  they  ought  to  have  aeled 
quite  otherwise/  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  a  low  si- 
n^y  they  treat  the  ministry  in  the  same  way  as  lam 
treated  by  some  gentlemen  of  my  aoqnaintanor>  with 
respect  to  my  dress :  if  I  am  in  plainclothes,  then  they 
say  I  am  a  slovenly  dirty  fellow ;  and  if  by  chance  I 
have  a  suit  of  clothes  with  some  lace  upon  them,  they 
cry.  What,  sliall  such  an  awkward  fellow  wear  fine 
clothes?  So  that  no  dress  I  can  appear  in  can  possiUy 
please  them.  But,  to  conclude,  sir,  the  case  of  the  na- 
tion, under  the  present  administration,. has  been  the  same 
with  what  it  always  has  been,  and  always  must  be :  for 
to  use  another  simile,  which  my  worthy  friendover  the 
way,  whom  I  have  in  my  eye,  will  understand,  as  long 
as  the  wind  was  fair,  and  proper  for  carrying  us  to  our 
designed  port,  the  word  was  steady-*-steady  ;  but  whe» 
the  wind  began  to  shift  and  change,  the  word  came  dien 
Mcesaarily  to  be  :^  thus— ^thus^  and  no  nearer. 


MR.  CAMt^BELL, 

(Memhtr  fir  PembrokeihireJ 

&e  seems  in  this  debate  to  have  steered  clear  of  any  thing  like  com- 
mon sense,  with  such  dexterity,  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  mat* 
ter  to  prondiitice  him  more  knave  than  fool.  A  man  cannot  be 
so  ingeniously  in  the  wrong  by  acddent.  There  is  a  striking  rc- 
semblance^etween  the  arguments  hei*e  used,  and  some  that  have 
been  brought,  forward  on  more  recent  occa^ons.,  Change  the 
form)  the  names,  and  the  date,  and  in  reading  this,  and  the  fol- 
Ibwing  speech,  you  Would  suppose  youfsclf  to  be  reading  the  con- 
tents of  a  modem  newspaper.  It  is  astoniflhing  how  trii^-  hoit 
thread'bare  this  subject  of  politics  is  worn ;  how  coni{detely  every 
topic  relating  to  it  is  exhausted  ;  how  little  is  left  for  the  inven- 
tion of  low  cunning  to  plume  itself  upon,  or  for  honest  ambition 
to  boast  of !  Those  who  have  it  in  their  power  may  very  wisely 
dc>?ote  themselves  to  politics,  cither  to  serve  their  own  elids,  or 
to  serve  the  public  :  but  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  acquiring  dis- 
tinciion  in  this  way.    A  man  con  at  present  only  bo  a  retail  dealer 
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In  pdMeMi  hmemmlf  keep  a  ton  <tf  huohfitex^s  Bhopofreadr 
made  goods.  Do  what  he  can)  he  can  only  repeat  what  has  2\h*eaclr 
been  said  a  thousand  times,  and  make  a  vain  display  of  borrowed 
ivisdom  or  folly.  "  'Twas  mine,  tis  his,  and  may  be  any  man*«/' 
What  gratificatiein  there  can  be  in  this  to  any  oncj  who  .does  BOt 
Kveentirely  in  the  ^cho  of  hia own  naroe>  I  do  not  understand*  I 
should  as  soon  think  of  being  proud  of  wcanng  a  si|it  of  second 
hand  clothes,  or  marrying  anqtlier  man''s  cast-off  mistress.  In 
the  beaten  path  of  vulgar  ambition,  the  dnl!,*the  mechanical,  the 
superficial,  land  the  forward  press- on,  and  are  fiucceasfuli  while  4he 
tnan  of  genius,  ashamed  of  his  competilorSf  shrinks  from  the 
icoateflty  and  is  aoon  lost  in  the  crowdl 


^is    Speech  against  a  Sill  to  prevent  officers  of  Go^ 
vemment  from  sitting  in  Parliament. 

Sir, 

\s  my  epinidn,  this  bill  is  one  of  the  most  extraonfintty 
and  most  unveasoi^able  bflls  I  have  ever  seen  brought 
into  parliament*  It  is,  1  think,  not  only  unreasonable, 
but  in  several  respects  unjust.  For,  as  to  the  electors, 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  certain  lli^t  they  are  the 
best,  and  indeed,  the  only  proper  judges,  who  are  the 
most  capable,  *and  the  most  proper  persons  to  represent 
them  IB  pmiiament ;  and  for  us  to  pretend,  by  a  law,  to 
lay  a  restraint  upon  them  in  thenr  choice,  is  certainly  do* 
ing  ihem  very  great  injustice.  If  the  people,  the  elec- 
tors of  any  shipe.  city,  or  borough,  make  choice  of  a  gen- 
tleman to  TCpresent  them  dn  parliament,  who  has^  an 
employment  in  the  gavemment,  that  very  choice  is. a 
sumcieiit  proof  diat  ihey  do  not  think  the  service  of  their 
country  in  f»i4kmeat,  and  the  service  pf  the  crown,  in- 
compatible. And  the  law  has  already  wisely  providfid» 
that  in  case  any  gentleman  accepts  of  a  place,  or  an  em- 
ployment in  the  government,  after  he  has  been  chosen  a 
member  of  peirliament,  his  seat  in  parliament  shall  there- 
by  be  vacated ;  he  must  return  to  his  coun^,  city,^  or 
borough,  to  be  re-chosen,  and  if  they  again  choose  him» 
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it  is  a  certain  sign  that  thcf  eontiiiiie  to  tiunk  him  the 
rtost  proper  person  to  represent  them,  notwithatandiiig 
his  having  accepted  of  a  place  or  employment  under  the 
crown.  Then,  a&  to  the  gentlemen  who  arc  now,  or 
may  hereafter  be  in  offices,  civH  or  miUtarjr,  under  the 
crown,  it  is  certain  that  they  generally  are  gentlemen  of 
families,  and  many  of  them  have  very  large  properties  in 
their  country.  Have  not  they,  therefore,  as  good  arigfit 
to  stand  candidates  for  being  chose  members  of  pailia- 
ment,  as  any  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  out  of  employ* 
ment?  And  if  the  people  do  them  the  honour  to  choose 
them,  why  should  we,  by  a  law,  deprive  them  of  Aat 
honour,  which  the  people  have  thought  fit  to  confer 
upon  them  ?  Is  it  not  robbing  them  of  a  part,  at  least,  of 
those  rights  which  they  have  a  just  title  to  as  £nglilBb* 
men,  or  as  free  Qritons  ? 

By  this  bill  I  must  likewise  think  there  is  a  very  great 
piece  of  injustice  done  to  the  crown.  I  caonol  but 
think  it  a  very  extraordinary  thing  to  put  such  a  mark  of 
disgrace  upon  all  the  officers  em^oyed  by  the  crown,  as 
to  ezcliide  them  from  the  right  of  having  seats  in  parlia* 
ment,  and  tliatfor  no  other  reason  but  because  the  king 
has  thought  them  worthy  of  serving  their  couptry  in 
some  office,  civil  or  military,  under  him.  It  is  reaUy 
fiotonly  putting  an  affront  up<m  his  present  majt*styi 
but  even  upon  the  crown  itself,  and  rendering  it  impos- 
sible for  our  government  to  subsist  under  its  present 
form  i  for  if  such  an  ignominy  shall  be  put  upon  all 
thos^  who  shall  accept  of  any  employment  under  the 
crown,  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  serving  their  coun* 
try  in  parliament,  which  is  one  of  the  highest  honours  a 
gentleman  can  have  in  this  country,  what  gentleman  of 
iamily  or  fortune,  of  honour  or  capacity,^  will  accept  of 
any  employment  under  the  crowii ;  and  thus,  by  render^ 
ing  it  impossible  for  the  king  to  get  any  man  of  fami- 
ly or  fortune,  or  honour  or  ca^city^  to  serve  under  him, 
you  will  render  it  impossible  for  our  government  or  con? 
Btitution  to  subsist  under  9  monarchical  form. 
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Should  Ae  bill  now  before  us  pass  into  a  law,  I  think 
it  is  ea^  to  fbresee  tbe  consequence.  It  would  bring 
tbe  house  of  commons  into  the  tiighest  contempt ;  or  it 
would  bring  all  those  gentlemen,  who  accept  oSf  any  of- 
fice in  the  government,  civil  or  military,  under  contempt* 
It  is  natural  for  every  man  to  endeavour  to  render  con- 
temptiUe,  that  honour,  that  post,  or  that  thing,  which 
he  knows  he  cannot  attain  to.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
army,  Ac  navy,  or  in  civil  office,  knowing  that  by  law 
they  were  all  absolutely  excluded  from  die  honour  of 
having  seats  in  the  house  of  commons,  would  all  join 
t(^;ether  in  endeavouring  to  render  the  house  contempt!^ 
bie  in  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  and  we  need  not  doubt 
but  that  the  clergy  would  join  with  the  rest,  because  I 
think  they  are  already  excluded.  On  the  other  liand,  tbe 
^tlemen  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  those  who 
might  continue  to  be  eligible  into  this  house,  would  en- 
deavour to  support  the  honour  of  this  house,  by  endea* 
vouring  to  render  contemptible  all  those  who  accepted  of 
any  post  or  employment,  either  in  church  or  state.  Is  it 
not  much  to  be  feared,  that  such  an  unnatural  division  as 
this  might,  in  the  end,  prove  fatal  to  the  constitution  ? 
For  the  success  of  either  party  would  certainly  overturn 
our  present  form  of  government. 

I  will  not  say,  but  the  country  gentlemen  are  very 
proper  representatives  of  the  people ;  and  I  believe  the 
majori^  of  thn  house  will  always  consist  of  such,  as  it 
has  formerly  done ;  but  I  believe  it  will  be  granted  me, 
that  it  is  necessanr,  for  dispatching  the  business  that 
properly  comes  btfore  this  house,  to  have  likewise  some 
of  those  gentlemen  among  us,  who  belong  to,  and  are 
acquainted  with  the  manner  of  transacting  business  in 
the  several  great  offices  under  the  government.  Every 
gentleman  who  has  been  but  a  short  time  in  this  house, 
and  has  attended  to  the  several  sorts  of  business  that 
have  come  before  ust  and  the  several  sorts  of  papers  and 
(Accounts,  we  have  from  time  to  time  found  it  neces- 
sary to  call  for,  must  have  taken  notice  that  the  house 
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would  have  been  sometimes  greatly  bewildered,  if  we 
had  not  had  some  genilemen  among  us  belonging  to  the 
public  officers,  capable  of  explaining  to  the  house  the 
matters  which  we  then  happened  to  have  under  our  con- 
sideration ;  which  must  convince  every  man  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  some  such  gentlemen  always  amongst 
us.  ff,  indeed,  there  were  reason  to  suspect  that  gen* 
tlemen  in  offices  were,  by  the  ir  enjoying  such  offices,  any 
way  influenced  in  their  way  of  acting  or  speaking  in  this 
house,  it  might  then  be  necessary  to  contrive  some  way 
of  preventing  that  influence  for  the  future ;  but  as  1  am 
convinced  that  a  man*2»  being  in  an  office,  does  not  in  the 
least  influence  his  way  of  thinking,  or  his  manner  of 
acting  in  this  house  ;*  I  therefore  think  we  have  no  00- 
casion  for  contriving  any  such  remedies  at  present,  and 
far  less  for  sirch  an  extraordinary  remedy  as  is  pror 
posed  by  the  bill  now  before  us ;  for  which  reason  I  am 
against  committing  it. 


SAMUEL  SANDYS, 

f  Member  far  fVoreettcr^) 

Was  one  of  the  mo^t  frequent  and  able  speakers  of  this  period, 
^hai  his  piji^iples  were  I  do  not  know :  for  the  side  whkh  any 
person  took  at  this  time,  was  a  very  equivocal  test  of  his  real 
sentiments ;  toryism)  through  tins  and  the  preceding  reign,  ge* 
nerally  assuming  the  shape  of  resistance  to  the  encroachsnenu  of 
j^e  prerogative,  and  attachment  to  the  liberties  pf  th^  people. 


His  Speech  in  Beply. 
Sir, 

As  this  bill  met  with  no  opposition,  either  when  it  was 
moved  for,  or  when  it  was  brought  in  and  read  the  first 

*  This  is  an  entirely  new  view  of  human  nature,  different  ficx»in 
any  that  has  been  hitherto  commonly  received  i 
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lioit,  I  was  very  little  apprehensive  tlmt  we  should  have 
had  any  debate  upon  it ;  and  much  less  was  I  appre- 
hensive that  our  going  into  a  committee  upon  it  would 
bave  been  opposed  ;  for  as  yet  it  can  be  called  little  mor» 
than  a  blank ;  it  cannot  well  deserve  the  name  of  a  bill^ 
till  it  has  gone  through  the  committee,  where  the  many 
blanks  which  are  now  in  it,  are  properly  to  be  filled  up« 
I  was,  indeed,  surprised  to  hear  the  worthy  gentleman 
who  spoke  last,  say  that  he  thought  it  the  most  extraordi^ 
oary  and  unreasonable  bill  he  had  ever  seen  brought  into 
this  house  :  for  if  the  gentleman  will  look  into  our  jour- 
nals, he  will  see  that  this  very  bill  has  been  often  brought 
in,  and  has  almost  always  been  passed  in  this  house ; 
and  I  am  sure,  if  ever  it  was  thought  reasonable  by  this 
house,  it  must  now  be  thought  much  more  so,  when  the 
number  of  placemen  is  much  greater  than  it  was  ever 
heretofore.  The  worthy  gentleman  has  likewise  told  us, 
that  he  thinks  the  bill  unjust,  both  with  respect  to  the 
crown,  the  people,  and  the  gentlemen  wha  have  the  ho«- 
nouF  to  be  employed  by  the  crown  ;  as  to  which  1  shall 
take  notice  in  general,  that,  by  the  same  method  of  rea- 
soning, he  may  pietend  to  shew  us  that  all  the  laws  that 
were  ever  made  for  regulating  elections  were  unjust,  and 
were  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  I 
shall  readily  agree. with  him,  that  the  people  are  the  pro* 
perest  judges  who  ought  to  be  chosen  by  them  for  repre- 
sentatives in  parliament ;  and  I  am  confident,  that  were 
they  left  to  a  free  choice,  we  should  not  see  so  many 
civil  and  military  officers  brought  into  parliament. 

The  people,  I  believe^  would  always  think  themselves 
more  secure  in  being  represented  by  country  gentlemen, 
with  whom  they  are  well  acquainted,  and  who  can  have 
BO  interest  separate  from  them,  than  by  clerks  of  offices, 
or  such  other  persons,  whom  they  perhaps  never  saw  or 
heard  of  before  they  came  down  to  be  chosen  their  re- 
presentatives, and  whom,  probably,  they  may  never  see 
again  till  they  return  to  ask  the  same  favour;  which 
tvtry  gentleman  here  knows  to  be  often  the  case  with 
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maiqr  of  cmr  little  borooghsia  England.  But  to  sajr  ibU 
it  would  be  anf  injustice  in  us,  to  lay  nqr  restraint  upon 
the  people,  as  to  the  choice  of  their  repreKntatiTes, 
aeems  to  me  very  exttuordinary,  when  we  conaider  the 
laws  now  in  beii^,  by  which  the  peopte  are  reati^ned 
from  choosing  any  gendeman  for  their  representative, 
idio  is  not  possessed  of  such  an  estate.  Surely,  we 
may,  with  respect  to  elections,  without  being  guilty  of 
any  injustice,  lay  what  restraints  we  think  necessaty  for 
the  good  of  the  public,  and  the  preservation  of  our  Gpn« 
stitution ;  and  I  am  sure^  that  whatever  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people,  cannot  be  jusdy  said  or  thought  to  be  ioju- 
rious  to  the  crown.  It  is  extraordinary  to  say  that  what 
is  proposed  by  this  bill,  would  be  an  injustice  done  to 
those  Mrho  are  thereby  to  be  made  incapable  of  being 
elected ;  for  have  not  we  already  a  tew  by  which  all  the 
officers  concerned  in  the  collection  of  the  customs  or  ex- 
use,  are  rendered  incapable  of  being  chosen  members  of 
parliament?  And  yet  I  have  naver  before  heard  it  urged 
that  there  was  any  injustice  done  to  those  gentlemen,  bf 
excluding  them  from  having  seats  in  parliament,  »  long 
as  they  are  in  an  office,  which  is  inconsistent  with  their 
being  members  of  this  house. 

I  will  allow,  that  the  choice  made  by  the  burgesses  of 
a  tittle  borough,  or  by  the  freeholders  of  a  county,  if  it 
falls  upon  an  officer,  civil  or  militaiy ,  shews  that  the  ma- 
jority of  those  electors,  at  that  time,  did  not  diink  the  of- 
fice he  then  enjoyed,  incompatible  or  inconsistent  with 
his  being  their  representative  ;  but  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
said,  that  the  burgesses  of  a  little  borough,  or  even  the 
freeholders  of  a  county,  are  better  judges  in  this  respect 
than  the  representatives  of  the  whole  people  of  Great 
Britain  met  in  this  house,  especially  when  the  opinioa 
of  this  house  is  approved  of,  and  confirmed  by  the  other 
two  branches  of  our  legislature.  As  to  the  alternative 
pretended,  that  if  this  bill  should  pass  into  a  law,  it 
would  render  either  the  officers,  civil  and  militaiy,  con* 
temptibic,  or  this  house  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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people';  I  cannbt  imagine  how  it  could  produce  either 
of  thes^  efibcts  ;  fof  as  to  the  officers,  civil  or  military, 
is  it  to  be  imagined  that  a  successftil  general  or  admi* 
ral,  a  brave  and  experienced  captain  by  sea  or  land, 
or  a  civil  officer,  honest  expert,  and  diligent  in  the 
station  he  is  in,  wbuld  be  contemned  because  he  was 
not  capable  of  being  a  member  "of  this  house  f     Were 
the  clergy  ever  brought  into  contempt  by  their  being  ex- 
eluded  the  privilege  of  being  chosen  members  of  parlia- 
ment f     On  the  cohtrary,  1  believe  they  never  got  any 
honor  by  being  members  of  either  house;  and  I  be- 
Ueve  there  are  very  few  officers,  either  civil  or  military, 
in  the  kingdom,  Who  ever  gained  much  honour,  or  much^ 
repute  among  the  people,  by  their  being  members  of  ei- 
thcr  house  of  parliament,  unless  when  their  being  such 
was  the  occasion  of  their  being  turned  out  of  the  offices 
they  enjoyed,  and  might  have  continued  to  enjoy,  to  their 
own  honour  and  the  advantage  of  their  country,  if  they 
•had  not  been  members  of  parliament.     As  to  the  other 
part  of  the  alternative,  that  this  house  may  be  rendered 
contemptible  by  what  is  now  proposed,  1  am  not  in  the 
least  afraid  of  it ;  but  I  am  very  much  afraid,  that  if 
some  bill  of  this  nature  is  not  speedily  passed  into  a  law, 
this  house  will  become  contemptible  in  the  eyes,  not 
only  of  our  own  people,  but  of  the  whole  world. 

Gentlemen  may  pretend  that  no  man  is  influenced  in 
his  way  of  thinking,  or  in  his  manner  of  acting  in  this 
house,  by  the  post  or  office  he  possesses,  and  may  be 
turned  out  of  whenever  a  prime  minister  may  have  a 
mind ;  but  while  men  are  men,  I  am  convinced  there 
will  always  be  a  great  number,  by  far,  I  fear,  the  great- 
est number,  who  will  rather  vote  according  to  the  direc 
tion  of  the  prime  minister  for  the  time  being,  than  run 
the  risk  of  being  turned  out  of  the  lucrative  poster  ^f- 
fice  they  hold,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown.  And  if 
ever  a  majority  of  this  house  should  happen  to  be  com- 
p*«ed  of  such  men,  I  am  sure  it  will  become  as  con- 
ttmptible  as  ever  the  senate  of  Rome  was,  after  it  be 
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came  the  political  tool  of  their  arbitrary  and  ^nami^ 
cal  emperors*  I  will  likewise  agree  with  the  honourable 
gentleman,  that  it  may  be  necessary,  at  least  it  may  be 
convenient  for  this  house,  always  to  have  in  it  some  oi 
those  gentlemen  who  belong  to^  and  are  eonvcrsant  in 
the  methods  of  transacting  business  in  the  several  great 
offices  of  the  kingdom  ; .  and  therefore  I  am  not  for  ex- 
cluding from  seats  in  parliament  all  those  who  are  in 
office,  civil  and  military ;  1  believe  no  ^ntleman  in  this 
house  ever  had  any  such  thought  in  hb  head ;  and  if 
gentlemen  will  but  peruse  the  biUas  it  stands  now,  they 
will  see  that  there  is  to  be  an  exception,  which  is  now 
left  blank,  as  in  all . such  cases  is  usual;  in  order,  that 
when  we  go  into  a  comnuttee^  gentlemen  may  then  pro- 
pose the  filling  up  in  that  blank  as  many  offices^  or  as 
many  sorts  of  offices  as  they  have  a  mind.  About  this, 
indeed,  I  expected  there  might  have  been  some  debate ; 
but  considering  the  great  number  of  officers  of  all  sorts 
we  have  now  in  this  house ;  considering  how  greatly  that 
number  may  be  increased  in  time  to  come ;  ccmsidering 
the  great  clamour  already  raised  in  the  nation  against  so 
many  officers  being  in  this  house,  I  really  did  not  ex- 
pect  that  any  gentleman  would  have  opposed  the  com- 
mitting of  the  biU,  or  would  have  pretended  that  the  passing 
of  some  such  bill  virasnot  now  become  necessary  both 
for  the  honour  of  this  house  and  the  safety  of  our  con* 
stitution.  To  conclude,  the  bifl  is  at  pneseat  but  a  blank ; 
but  I  ^m  confident  it  may  be  made  a  good  and  a  rea- 
sonable bill,  and  agreeable  to  every  gentlemiw  in  this 
house.  ^  Tlierefore  I  hope  the  house  will  agree  to  the 
going  into  a  committee  upon  it ;  because,  if  gendemen 
do  not  like  it  after  the  t>Ianks  are  filled  up,  they  may 
then  drop  it,  or  throw  it  out  upon  the  third  reading* 
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PHILtP  DORMER  STANHOPE, 

{Earl  of  Chesterfield.  J 


Wm  bom  in  1694.    He  was  educated  at  Cambridge}  after  which  he 
went  abroad)  and  on  his  return  to  England,  became  a  member  of 
the  house  of  commons.    In  1726  he  succeeded  his  fiitherin  tlie 
house  of  peers.     He  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in 
1745,  where  he  continued  till  1748.  He  died  1773. 1  haveg^ven  a 
greater  number  of  his  speeches  than  of  any  person's  about  this 
ume,  because  I  found  them  more  ingenious,  and  amusbg,  and  ele- 
gant, than  anf  others.     They  are  steeped  in  elassical  allusion  ; 
and  he  aeems  always  anacious  to  adjust  the  dress,  and  regulate  tho 
forms  of  the  English  constitution,  by  th#  looking-glass  of  the  Ro* 
num  commonwealth.    There  may  be  a  little  sprinkling  of  acade- 
mic affectation  in  this,  btit  it  is  much  more  agreeable  than  the  diplo- 
matic impertinence  and  oflicial  dulness,  which  were  at  that  time  so 
inuch  in  vogue    His  speeches  are,  in  this  respect,  a  striking  coo- 
tcast  to  those  of  Pultene]r»  Pitt»  P^aoif  &c.    It  has  lieen  said  that 
they  want  force  and  dignity.    If  it  be  meant  that  they  are  not 
pompous  and  extravagant,  1  shall  admit  the  truth  of  the  objection. 
But  I  cannot  see  why  ease  is  inconsistent  with  vigour,  or  that  it  is 
a  ugn  of  wisdom  to  be  dull    If  his  speeches  contain  as  much  good 
sensei  and  acute  discrimination  as  those  of  his  rivals,  as  cleavlt 
expressed,  and  seasoned  with  more  liveliness  of  iancy,  I  should  be 
disposed  to  listen  to  them  more  attentively,  or  to  read  them  ofiener 
tha«i  if,  as  Is  often  the  case,  their  strength  consisted  in  mere  vio- 
lence and  turbulenoet  and  their  only*  pretensions  to  wisdom  arose 
from  their  want  of  wit.    There  is  something  very  peculiar  in  the 
form  of  his  sentences.    He  perpetually  takes  up  the  former  part 
of  a  sentence,  and  by  throwing  it  into  the  next  clause,  gives  a 
distinctness  and  pointedness  to  everv  separate  branch  of  it.    Hia 
sentences  look  like  a  auccesuon  of  little  smart  climaxes.    «  KoA§ 
therefore,  an  administration  without  esteem— *^thout  authority 
among  the  peopIC)  let  their  power  be  never  so  great— let  their 
power  be  never  so    arbitrary,  will  be  ridiculed.     The  severest 
edicts-^he  most  terrible  punishments,  cannot  prevent  it>    If  any 
man,  tbeneforoy  thinks  he  has  been  censured-*if  any  num  thinlis 
he  has  be^  ridiculed,  iq^  any  Af  otor  public  theatnea,"  &c. 
«'  As  no  man  is  perfect,  as  no  man  is  infallible,"  S^g,     See  his 
speech  on  the  theatres.    This  method,  is,  I  suspect,  borrowed 
fcom  the  French  :  where  it  suits  with  the  turn  of  a  n)an*s  mind) 
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it  is  apveable  enoughs  and  must  have  a  tery  good  offiect  in 

speaking.  It  is.  at  least*  better  than  our  modem  style  of  rhetori- 
cal architecture^  where  the  nominative  case  is  'counted  up  at  the 
top  of  the  pacre*  and  the  verb  fixed  at  the  bottom ;  than  those  cir- 
cular ladders,  and  winding-staircases  in  languagOt  where  the  whole 
hangs  suspended  in  an  airy  round,  and  the  meaning  drops  down 
through  the  middle.  The  late  Mr.  Pitt  was  a  master  of  this 
involved  style. 


His  Speech  an  the  Princess  RoyaSs  Marriage  Porium. 

My  Lords, 

I  DO  not  rise  up  to  oppose  the  bill  before  us,  bot  I 
think  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  declare,  that  it  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  most  indecent  thing  to  provide  for  the. 
princess  royal  of  England  in  such  a  manner :  It  is  most 
disrespectful  to. the  royal  family,  to  provide  a  marriage 
portion  for  so  illustrious  a  branch  of  that  family  in  such 
a  bill  of  items.     Here  is  imprimis^  500,0001.   for  the 
current  service  of  the  year.     Item^  10  0001.  by  May  of 
charity  for  those  distressed  persons,  who  are  to  trans* 
port  themselves  to  the  colony  of  Georgia.     Item^  so 
much  by  way  of  charity  for  repairing  an  old  church. 
ttem^  so  much  by  way  of  cnarity  for  repairing  a  dormi- 
tpry.     And  itemr  £0,0001.  as  a  mkarriage  portion  for  the 
princess  royal  of  England.     How  incongruous  is  it.  my 
lords,  to  see  such  a  provision   cgme  in  by  way  of  item 
among  so  many  other  items^  many  of  which  are  for  cha- 
ritable uses ! 

In  duty  to  the  family  of  which  that  royal  princess,  is 
descended,  out  of  that  regard  and  esteem  which*  we 
ought  to  have  for  her,  and  which  she  so  much  deserves, 
not  only  from  us  but  from  the  whole  world,  her  marriage 
portion  ought  to  have  been  provided  for  b  a  particular 
ImU  by  itself;  no  foreign  matter  ought  to  have  been 
mixed  in  such  a  bill.  Your  lordships  were  so  careful 
In  that  respect,  that,  when  you  were  about  drawing  vp 
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m  address  of  thanks  to  his  majesty  for  communicating 
to  this  house  the  intended  marriage  of  the  princess  royal, 
vou  would  not  receive  a  few  words  which  were  offered 
by  w^y  of  compliment  to  the  states  general,/ and  which 
might  very  properly  have  come  into  that  address.')because 
you  were  resolved  to  put  nothing  into  die  address  that 
was  any  way  foreign  to  the  intended  marriage,  which 
his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  communicate  to  you. 

As  1  am  resolved  not  to  oppose  this  bill,  therefore, 
my  lor4s,  I  shall  not  say  any  thing  to  the  method  of 
tacking  fnade  use  of  upon  this  occasion;  nor  shall  I 
now  object  against  the  means  made  use  of  for  providing 
for  the  current  service  of  the  year;  but  both  ought  cer- 
tainly be  taken. notice  of,  and  I  hope  your  lordships  will, 
upon  this  occasion,  come  to  some  resolutions  which  may 
tend  tp  prevei^tthe  like  practices  for  the  future. 


J)UKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

His  Speech  on  the  Army  ReguUuian  BilL 

My  Lords, 

As  I  sliall  certainly  give  my  vote  against  tl)c  second 
reading  of  this  bill,  I  must  beg  leave  to  give  some  of 
my  j]pisoD9  for  so  doing.  I  must  be  of  opinion,  my 
lordsT  that  it  will  always  be  proper  to  leave  in  his  ma- 
jesty a  power  of  removing  the  officers  of  the  army  at 
pleasure,  in  order  to  preserve  that  respect  and  obedience 
which  is  due  from  Uiem  to  their  king ;  but  I  am  the 
more  firmly  of  this  opinion,  when  I  consider^  that  there 
is  at  present  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  these  realms ; 
for  while  there  is  such  a  misfortune  hanging  o^r  us,  we 
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may  conclude,  ihat  there  wfll  always  be  plots  and  con* 
trivances  in  this  kingdom  a^nst  the  person  in  posses- 
sion of  the  throne ;  and  while  there  is  a  pretender,  be 
may  have,  without  all  doubt/ his  agents  in  the  amiy,  as 
well  as  he  has  every  where  else :  under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  not  to.be  doubted,  but  that  some  otihc  of- 
'*cers  may,  at  some  time  or  other,  be  drawn  away  Irom 
their  duty  to  their  king  and  dountry ;  some  of  them  may 
happen  to  be  misled,  and  drawn  into  engagements  against 
his  majesty's  person  and  government;  and  while  Ins 
majesty  is  in  such  danger,  shall  we  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  remove  those  officer^  from  their  commands  in 
the  army,  though  be  has.  certain  information  of  their 
T)eing  in  a  plot  to  overthrow  his  government,  perhaps 
^ vcn  to  take  away  his  life  ? 

This,  my  lords,  his  majesty  may  have  most  certain  in- 
formation of;  the  officers  concerned  in  such  engagements 
may  be  made  known  to  him^  beyond  all  doubt  or  con- 
tradiction, and  yet  the  proofs  may  be  such  as  would 
not  prevail  upon  a  court-martial  to  condemn  their  bro- 
ther officer  to  death,  or  even  to  be  broke ;  or  they  may 
be  such  as  could  not  properly,  at  least  at  that  time,  be 
laid  befpre  a  court  martial;  because^  if  they  were  laid 
before  any  such  court,  the  informer^,  and  all  the  other 
methods  by  which  the  plot  was  at  first  discovered,  and 
the  whole  progress  of  it  traced,  must  then  bccotoc  pub- 
licly known,  by  which  all  further  discpvery  would  be 
cffigictually  prevented;    and  if  the  bill  now  presented 
should  pass  into  a  law,  his  majesty  would  be  under  a 
necessity  of  laying  all  these  proofs  immediately  before  a 
court  martial,  or  of  allowing  sttch  treacherous  officers, 
perhaps  even  one  of  his  chief  generals,  to  continue  in 
command,  l)y  which  they  might  probably  be  enabled  to 
render  their  conspiracies  successful.  For  Which  reason  I 
hope,  that  none  of  your  lordships  Will  approve  of  this 
bill,  when  you  consider  how  dangerous  it  may  prove  to 
be  for  our  present  happy  establishnient,  and  how  much 
it  may  weaken  the  hands  of  the  go^i^rnment  against  anv 
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attempts  that  may  hereafter  be  made  in  favour  of  the 
pretender* 

Besides  this,  my  lords,  there  are  many  other  cases 
which  might  be  mentioned,  wherein  his  majesty  might 
have  very  good  reason  to  remove  an  officer,  though  it 
would  not  be  at  all  proper  to  make  that  reason  so  public 
as  to  lay  it  before  a  court  martial.     There  are  likewise ' 
many  little  crimes  which  an  officer  may  be  guilty  of,  and 
far  which  he  might  highly  deserve  to  be  removed,  and 
yet  these  crimes  may  be  such  as  could  not  well  come  un* 
der  the  cognizance  of  a  court  martial ;  at  least  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  obtain  a  sentence  of  a  court  martial 
for  the  removing  of  such  an  officer :  for  when  gentle- 
men sit  in  judgment  upon  a  brother  officer,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  he  ou^t  to  be  broke  or  not,  it  is  to 
be  supposed  th^t  they  will  not  pass  judgment  against 
him,  unless  some  very  enormous  crimes  be  fully  proved 
before  them ;  which  would  make  it  impossible  to  keep 
up  that  strict  discipline  and  regular  subordination,  that 
must  be  observed  in  all  regular  armies,  or  indeed  in  any 
army  fit  for  service,  or  that  may  be  depended  on  for  the 
defcBce  of  a  country. 

I  must  indeed  say,  my  lords,  that  if  any  attempts  had 
ever  been  made  towards  modelling  the  army,  and  making 
it  fit  for  an^  bad  purpose,  th^re  might  then  have  been 
some  occasion  for  proposing  such  a  bill  as  this  now  be- 
fore us ;  but  as  no  such  attempts  have  ever  been  rnade^ 
as  no  such  attempts  can  be  so  much  as  apprehended 
from  his  present  majesty,  I  am  therefore  surprised  to 
hear  such  a  bill  so  much  as  proposed  in  this  house,  at 
present.  I  am  sure  the  passing  of  such  a  bill,  at  prc> 
sent,  tvould  be  a  subjecting  of  the  nation  to  many  great 
and  certain  dangers  and  inconveniences,  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  an  inconvenience  that  has  never  been  felt  by 
any,  but  in  imagination ;  and  for  this  reason  I  must  bt 
against  giving  the  bill  a  second  reading. 
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EARL  OF  ANGLESEA. 


S^  Speech  on  the  Motion  far  the  Removal  of  the  Duke 
of  Bolton  and  Lord  Cobham  from  their  Jiegtments* 

My  Lords, 

I  voTEX>  for  the  bill,  which  your  lordships  hiave  been 
pleased  to  reject ;  and  I  voted  for  it,  because  I  heard 
what  I  thought  very  strong  and  convincing  arguments 
offered  for  it,  and  not  the  least  shew  of  argument  against 
it.  What  the  noble  duke  was  pleased  to  take  notice  of, 
was  a  very  good  argument  for  offering  an  amendment  to 
the  bill,  but  it  was  no  argument  against  the  bill  itself, 
and  much  less  against  the  second  reading  of  it.  It  is 
certain,  that  men  are  sometimes  guided  by  their  hopes, 
as  well  as  by  their  fears  ;  but,  surely  when  the  hopes  of 
preferment,  and  the  fears  of  starving,  are  put  together  in 
the  scale  against  virtue  and  conscience,  they  will  jointly 
weigh  more  heavily,  than  either  of  them  would  do  se- 
parately. I  cannot  allow,  that  every  man,  who  may  be 
governed  and  directed  in  his  way  of  acting  and  speak- 
ing, by  the  fear  of  starving,  will  likewise  be  directed 
by  the  hopes  of  preferment,  or  the  hopes  of  a  more 
lucrative  post  or  employment;  for  he  must  have  a 
small  share  of  virtue,  and  a  very  great  share  of  ambi- 
tion or  covetousness,  who  is  directed  to  act  against  his 
conscience,  by  the  single  hopes  of  preferment,  or  the 
hopes  of  a  more  lucrative  post  or  employment.  And  it 
must  be  granted,  thai  there  are  many  men,  who  have  so 
little  ambition  or  covetousness,  that  if  they  are  but  made 
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sure  of  a  moderate  sup{x)rt  for  life,  the  hopes  of  prefer- 
ment, w  the  hopes  of  adding  to  their  yearly  income, 
will  have  so  little  etfect  upon  them,  that,  with  even  but 
a  small  share  of  virtue,  they  may  hold  out  against  the 
most  alluring  hopes :  but  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the 
man  who  stands  his  ground  against  the  fears  of  being 
reduced  to  a  starving  condition,  as  well  as  against  the 
hopes  of  prefermeAt,  and  adding  to  his  yearly  income, 
must  have  a  very  great  share  of  virtue  ;  a  greater  share, 
I  am  afraid,  than  most  mien  ,can  brag  of  in  this  degene- 
rate age.  As  for  those  who  are  quite  abandoned,  and 
governed  entirely  by  their  own  selfish  ends,  I  l>elieve  it 
is  not  possible  to  make  them  honest  or  virtuous ;  but 
surely  there  are  degrees  both  of  vice  and  virtue.  All  men 
are  not  equally  vicious ;  and  if  we  could,  by  the  bill's 
being  passed  into  a  law,  but  have  preserved  the  virtue 
6f  some,  it  would  certainly  have  been  worth  our  while  ; 
we  could  afterwards  have  amended  it,  if  we  had  found, 
tiiat  what  was  done  was  not  sufficient. 

As  to  the  address  now  proposed,  I  connot  see,  my 
lords,  how  it  is  possible  that  an  humble  address  from  ei-* 
ther  house  of  parliament  can  be  deemed  an  attack  upon 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  His  majesty,  or  any  of 
his  successors,  may  make  what  use  they  please  of  any  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  if 
ever  any  bad  use  is  made  of  those  prerogatives,  the  par- 
liament  has  a  right,  nay,  it  is  their  duty,  to  inquire  into 
it,  and  to  desire  his  majesty  to  acquaint  them  who  it 
was  that  advised  him  to  take  such  a  step.  This  has  aU 
ways  been  the  practice  of  parliament,  as  to  every  pre- 
rogative  that  was  ever  claimed  by  the  crown.  This  is 
the  very  case  now  before  us :  his  majesty  has  made  use 
of  his  prerogative  in  removing  two  noble  lords  from 
their  commands  in  the  army.  These  removals  have  oc- 
casioned a  most  universal  complaint  through  the  whole 
nation,  because  it  is  generally  believed,  that  there  were 
no  sufficient  or  good  reasons  for  removing  them ;  and  as 
it  is  the  duty  of  this  house  to  take  care,  that  his  majesty 
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shall  not  bj  any  step  he  may  be  advised  to  take,  iRcur 
the  general  censure  of  the  people;  therefore  tlus  gene* 
ral  complaint  that  has  been  raised,  is  a  most  sufficient 
foundation  for  the  address  now  i»t>po8ed.  His  majesty^s 
conduct  is  no  way  c(Nicemed  in  the  question,  it  is  only 
the  conduct  of  those  who  advised  him ;  if  they  advised 
him  well,  they  will  be  justified  by  what  b  now  pnqfK)sed ; 
if  they  advised  him  ill,  they  certainly  deserve  at  least 
.the  censure  of  this  house :  but  to  tell  us  that  bis  ma- 
jesty's conduct  is,  or  can  be  concerned,  in  any  such 
question,  is  directly  to  tell  us,  that  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  shall  never  inquire  into  any  thing,  that 
their  king  shall  be  pleased,  by  the  advice  of  his  minis- 
ters,  to  do« 

As  to  the  number  of  those  who  have  been  removed^ 
it  is  of  no  signification  in  the  present  question ;  the 
cause  of  removal  is  what  your  lordships  are  to  inquire 
into :  for  if  those  two  noble  lords  were  removed  only  as 
an  example  to  others,  one  esuunple  may  serve  to  keep 
hundreds  in  awe ;  and  if  that  example  was  made,  only 
to  serve  a  ministerial  end,  it  may  be  of  the  most  fatd 
consequence  to  our  constitution.  For  this  reason  I 
shall  be  for  the  address  moved  for.  The  motion  may 
perhaps  be  rejected  by  a  majority  of  this  house  ;  but  lif 
it  be  rejected,  the  whole  world  will  be  convinced,  that 
those  two  noble  lords  were  removed  from  their  com- 
mands in  the  army,  for  no  cause ;  at  least,  for  no  cause 
that  can  well  be  publicly  avowed. 
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SIR  JOHN  ST.  AUBIN, 
f  Member  for  CamwallJ 

Was  one  ofthat  phalanx  of  ability  and  energy,  that  regularly  ^th«- 
atood  the  inaiduoua  encroachments,  and  undermining  influence 
of  Walpole'a  adminifttration.  Their  motives  for  this  were^  no 
doubt  various ;  but  the  knowledge,  the  soundness  of  understanding* 
the  firmness  and  perseverance  they  ^displayed  in  pursuit  of  their 
object,  connot  be  too  much  admired,  and  have  never  been  surpass- 
ed. The  great  questions  which  had  occupied  men^s  minds  froar 
the  dme  of  the  revolution!  and  which  still  continued  to  agitate 
them  as  much  as  ever,  the  interest  in  then>  being  kept  alive  by 
the  doubtful  issue  of  the  contest,  had  given  them  a  manly  tone, 
«  solidity  and  fervour  which  could  hardly  be  produced  in  any  other 
circumstances.  I  may  say  that  men's  minds  were  never  so  truly 
English  as  they  were  at  this  period*  Even  the  leaven  of  Jaco- 
bitlsm,  which  was  mingled  up  with  the  sentiments  of  many  of  th# 
party,  must  have  contributed  to  add  a  a^st,  a  poignancy,  a  bit- 
terness of  indignation  to  their  opposition  to  that  overbearing  in- 
fluence, and  despotic  awa3r,  lor  the  undue  exercise  of  which  they 
h«l  80en  a  iamily^  to  which  they  were  strongly  attached,  driven 
fron^  tlie  throne.  The  principles  of  liberty  as^nted  to  by  both 
parties,  also  gave  a  freedom  pnd  animation  to  the  debates  of  this 
period,  and  aii  advantage  in  attacking  any  unconstitutional  or  un- 
popular measure,  which  nothing  but  the  great  abiUties  of  the 
minister,  aided  by  the  general  confidence  in  the  ^emment,  conid 
h^ve  reeisted  so  long  as  they  did.  The  following  speech  of  sir 
J«  St.  Aubin,  has  been  often  referred  to,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  able  compositions  to  be  fi>und  in  the  records  ef  the 
iKNMe  of  commons. 


Sir  John  St.  Aubin' 9  Speech  on  the  TriemUUBiU, 
Mr.  Speaker, 

The  honournble  gentleman  who  made  you  this  mo^ 
tion  has  supported  the  necessity  of  it  by  so  many  strong 
and  forcible  arguments,  that  there  is  hardly  any  thing 
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new  to  be  offered.  I  am  vecy  sensible,  thefefore,  <rf*  tfae 
disadvantages  I  mUst  lie  under  in  attempting  to  speak 
after  him,  and  I  should  content  myself  with  barely  se- 
conding him,  if  the  subject  matter  of  this  debate  was 
not  of  so  great  importance,  that  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  return  to  my  electors,  without  endeavouring,  in  the  best 
manner  I  am  able,  to  declare  publicly  the  reasons  which 
induce  me  to  give  my  most  ready  assent  to  this  ques< 
tion, 

*Tis  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  people 
have  an  unquestionable  right  to  frequent  new  parliaments 
by  ancient  usage,  and  that  this  usage  has  been  confirmed 
by  several  laws,  which  have  been  progressively  made  by 
our  ancestors,  as  often  as  they  found  it  necessary  to  in- 
sist on  this  essential  privilege. 

Parliaments  were  generally  annual,  but  never  contf* 
nued  longer  than  three  years,  till  the  remarkable  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  a  prince  of  unruly  appetites^ 
and  of  an  arbitrary  will ;  he  was  impatient  of  every  re- 
straint ;  the  laws  of  God  and  man  fell  equally  a  sacrifice, 
as  they  stood  in  the  way  of  his  avarice,  or  disappointed 
his  ambition.  He  therefore  introduced  1  ng  parlia* 
ments,  because  he  very  well  knew  that  they  would  be. 
come  the  proper  instruments  of  both ;  and  what  a  slavish 
obedience  they  paid  to  all  his  measures  is  sufficiently 
Jtnownt 

If  we  come  to  the  reign  of  king  Charles  !•  we  must 
acknowledge  him  to  be  a  prince  of  a  contrary  temper  ; 
he  had  certainly  an  innate  love  for  religion  and  virtue  j 
and  of  consequence,  for  the  liberty  of  his  country .-^But 
here  lay  the  misfortune. — He  was  led  from  his  natural 
disposition  by  the  insinuations  of  sycophants  and  flat* 
terers ;  they  advised  him  to  neglect  the  calling  of  frc* 
quent  parliaments,  and  therefore,  by  not  taking  the  con- 
stant  sense  of  his  people  in  what  he  did,  he  was  worked 
up  into  so  high  a  notion  of  prerogative,  that  the  com- 
mons, in  order  to  restrain  it,  obtained  that  independent 
fatal  power,  which  ^t  last  most  unhappily  brought  him 
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to  his  most:  tragiod  cad,  and  at  the  same  time  subverted 
the  whole  constitution.  And  I  hope  we  shall  leam  thi^ 
lesson  from  it^-^ncver  to  complivient  the  crown  with  any 
new  or  extraragant  powers,  nor  to  deny  the  people  those 
rights  which  by  ancient  usage  they  are  entitled  to ;  but 
to  preserve  that  just  and  equal  balance  from  which  they 
will  (terive  mutual  security,  and  which,  if  duly  observed, 
will  render  our  constitution  the  envy  and  admiration  of 
the  world. 

King  Charles  IL  naturally  took  a  surfeit  of  parlia* 
ments  in  his  father's  time,  and  was  therefore  extremely 
desirous  to  lay  them  aside.  But  this  was  a  scheme  im- 
practicable. However,  in  effect  he  did  so,  for  he  ob« 
tsiined  a  parliament,  which  by  its  long  duration,  like  an 
army  of  veterans,  became  so  exactly  disciplined  to  his 
own  measures,  that  they  knew  no  other  command,  but 
from  that  person  who  gave  them  their  pay. 

This  was  a  safe  and  most  ingenius  way  of  enslaving 
a  nation ;  it  was  very  well  known  that  arbitrary  power, 
if  it  was  open  and  avowed,  would  never  prevail  here. 
The  pebple  were  tlierefore  amused  with  the  specious- 
form  of  their  ancient  constitution :  it  existed  indeed  in 
their  fancy,  but,  like  a  mere  phantom,  had  no  substance 
or  reality  in  it :  for  the  power,  the  authority,  the  digr 
nit>  of  parliaments  were  wholly  lost.  This  was  that  re* 
markable  parliament,  which  so  justly  obtained  the  op* 
probrious  name  of  the  Pension  Parliament,  and  was  the 
model,  from  which,  I  believe,  some  later  parliamenta 
have  been  exactly  copied.     . 

At  the  time  of  the  revolution,  the  people  made  a 
fresh  claim  of  their  ancient  privileges  i  and  as  they  had 
lately  experienced  the  misfortune  of  long  and  servile 
parliaments,  it  was  then  declared,  that  they  should  be 
held  frequently.  But  it  seems,  their  full  meaning  was 
not  understood  by  this  declaration;  and  therefore. 
as  in  every  new  settlement,  the  intention  of  all  parties 
should  be  specifically  manifested ;  the  parliament  never 
ceased  struggling  witl|  the  crown  'till  the  triennial  law 
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was  obtained ;  tlie  pmmble  of  it,  which  the  honourable 
gentfeman  has  recited,  is  extremely  full  and  strong ;  and 
in  the  body  <^  the  bill  yon  will  find  the  word  declared 
befcure  e$Mctedy  by  which  T  apprehend,  that  though  this 
law  did  not  immediately  take  place  at  the  time  erf*  the 
revolution^  it  was  certainly  intended  as  declaratcny  of 
the  first  meaning ;  and  therefore  stands  as  part  c{  that 
original  contract  under  which  the  constitution  was  then 
settled.  His  majesty's  title  to  the  crown  is  primarily  de« 
rived  from  that  contract ;  and  if,  upon  a  review,  there  shall 
appear  to  be  any  ^deviations  from  it,  we  ought  to  treat 
them  as  so  many  injuries  done  to  diat  title.  And  I  dare 
say,  that  this  house,  which  has  gone  through  so  long  a 
series  of  services  to  his  majesty,  will  at  last  be  willing  to 
revert  to  those  original  stated  measures  of  gOTemnicnt, 
to  renew  and  strengthen  that  title. 

But  I  think  the  manner  in  which  the  septennial  law 
was  first  introduced,  is  a  very  strong  reason  why  it  should 
be  repealed.  People  in  their  fears  have  very  often  re- 
course to  desperate  expedients,  which,  if  not  cancelled 
in  season,  will  themselves  prove  fatal  to  that  constitu- 
tion, wliich  they  were  meant  to  secure.  Such  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  septennial  law ;  it  was  intended  only  as  a 
preservative  ag^^inst  a  temporary  inconvenience.  The 
inconvenience  is  removed,  but  the  mischievous  eflPects 
still  continue ;  for  it  not  only  altered  the  constitution  of 
parliaments,  but  it  extended  that  same  parliament  be- 
yond  its  natural  duration,  and  therefore  carries  this  most 
unjust  implication  with  it,  that  you  may  at  any  time 
usurp  the  most  indubitable,  the  most  essential  privilege 
of  the  people,  I  mean  that  of  choosing  their  own  reprc- 
sentatives;  a  precedent  of  such  a  dangerous  conse* 
quence,  of  so  fatal  a  tendency,  that  I  think  it  would  be 
^  reproach  to  our  statute  book  if  that  law  was  any 
longer  to  subsist,  which  might  record  it  to  posterity. 

This  i^  a  season  of  virtue  and  public  spirit.  Let  us 
toke  advantage  of  it,  to  repeal  those  laws  which  infringe 
on  our  libertieQ,  and  introduce  such  as  may  restoi^  tho 
vigour  of  our  ancient  constitution, 
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Human  miluce  is  very  corrupt,  that  all  obltgationsr 
lose  their  force,  unless  they  are  frequently  renewed. 
Long  parliaments  become,  therefore,  independent  of 
the  people ;  and  when  they  do  so,  there  always  happens 
a  most  dangerous  deiiendence  elsewhere. 

It  has  of  late  been  denied  that  the  people  have  a  right 
of  remonstrating  to  us.  It  has  been  called  an  unjus- 
tifiable control  upon  the  freedom  Qf  our  proceedings. 
But  then  let  them  have  more  frequent  opportunities  of 
varying  the  choice  of  their  representatives,  that  they 
may  dismiss  such  as  have  unfaithfully  withdrawn  their 
attention  from  them. 

The  influence  of  the  crown  is  daily  increasing  :  and 
it  is  highly  requisite  that  parliaments  should  be  fre- 
quently responsible  to  their  constituents  ;  that  they  should 
be  kept  under  the  constant  awe  of  acting  contrary  to 
their  interests*  Modem  history,  I  believe,  will  inform 
us,  that  some  very  dangerous  attempts  upon  our  liber*' 
ties  have  been  disappointed^  not  so  much  from  the  virtue 
of  many  in  this  house,  as  from  the  apprehensions  they 
may  have  had  of  an  approaching  election. 

It  is  true,  there  b  a  provision  against  such  whose 
places  vacate  their  seats  here;  but  this  is  no  guarfl 
against  secret  pensioners  and  placeholders.  Give  me 
leave  to  say,  that  the  laws  with  res))ect  to  them  are  very 
insufficient ;  and  as  we  were  not  allowed  to  make  them 
effectual,  the  people  have  no  other  remedy  but  a  new 
election.  I  think  that  long  parliaments  are  a  great  hard^ 
ship  upon  those,  itho  may  be  excluded  out  of  this  house, 
and  <mght  reasonably  to  take  their  turn ;  but  seven  years 
is  the  purchase  of  a  man's  life ;  it  is  equally  hard  upon 
such,  whose  private  fortunes  wiU  not  admit  them  to 
engage  in  so  losg  and  painful  a  service :  it  must  be  so 
to  those,  who  mean  no  private  view  nor  advantage 
by  it.     ^ 

I  think,  too,  tothing  can  be  of  greater  use  to  his  ma- 
jesty  than  frequent  new  pariiaments ;  that  he  may  ortet> 
(ake  the  fresh  spnse  s>i  the  nation,  and  not  be  partially 
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advised ;  for  his  measures  wiU  always  have  a  greater 
weight,  both  at  home  and  abroad^  the  more  generally  he 
refel*8  himself  to  the  opinion  of  his  people. 

A  farther  mischief  of  long  parliaments  is,  that  a  mi* 
nister  has  time  and  opportunities  of  getting  acquaintance 
with  members,  of  practising  his  several  arts  to  win  them 
into  his  schemes  ;  but  this  must  be  the  work  oftime ;  cor* 
ruption  is  of  so  base  a  nature,  that  at  first  sight  it  is  ex- 
tremely shocking.  Hardly  any  one  has  submitted  to  it 
all  at  once ;  his  disposition  must  be  previously  under- 
stood,  the  particular  bait  must  be  found  out  with  which 
he  is  to  be  allured,  and  after  all,  it  is  not  without  many 
struggles  that  he  surrenders  his  virtue.  Indeed  there  are 
somo  who  will  at  once  plunge  themselves  over  head  and 
ears  into  any  ba&e  action ;  but  the  generality  of  mank Ltd 
are  of  a  more  cautious  nature,  and  will  proceed  only  by 
leisurely  degrees.  One  or  two  perhaps  have  deserted 
their  colours  the  first  campaign ;  some  have  done  it  a  ^e- 
cond :  but  a  great  many,  who  have  not  that  eager  dispo* 
sition  to  vice,  will  not  wait  till  a  third. 

For  this  reason,  short  parliaments  have  been  less  cor- 
rupt than  lon}j;  ones  ;  ihey  are  observed,  like  streams  of 
water,  always  to  grow  more  impure,  the  greater  distance 
they  run  from  the  fountain  h^ad. 

I  am  aware  it  may  be  said  that  frequent  new  parlia* 
ments  will  produce  frequent  new  expences ;  but  I  think 
quite  the  contrary.  I  am  really  of  opinion,  that  it  will 
be  a  proper  remedy  against  the  evil  of  bribery  at  elec- 
tions ;  especially  as  you  have  provided  so  wholesome  a 
law  to  co-operate  upon  those  occasions. 

As  to  bribery  at  elections,  whence  did  it  arise  f  Not 
from  country  gentlemen,  for  they  are  sure  of  being  oho- 
sen  without  it.  It  was  the  invention  of  wicked  and  cor- 
rupt ministers,  who  have  from  time  to  time  led  weak 
prmces  into  such  destructrive  measures,  that  thc^  did  not 
dare  to  rely  upon  the  natural  representatiion  of  the  people. 
Long  parliaments  first  introduced  bribeiry,  because  they 
irerc  worth  purchasing  at  any  rate^    Coiintry  gentlemen, 
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Who  have  ohlf  their  private  fortunes  to  rely  upon,  and 
have  no  mercenary  ends  to  serve,  are  unable  to  oppose 
it,  especially  if  at  any  time  the  public  treasure  shall  be 
unfaithfully  squandered  away  to  corrupt  their  boroughs. 
Country  gentlemen  indeed  may  make  some  weak  efforts^ 
but  as  they  generally  prove  unsuccessful,  and  the  time 
of  a  fresh  struggle  is  at  so  great  a  distance,  they  at  last 
grow. faint  in  the  dispute,  give  up  their  country  for  lost, 
and  retire  in  despair.  Despair  naturally  produces  indp* 
Itnce,  and  that  b  the  proper  disposition  for  slavery. 
Ministers  of  state  understand  this  very  well,  and  are 
therefore  unwilling  to  awaken  the  nation  out  of  its  lethar- 
gy by  frequent  elections.  They  know  that  the  spirit  of 
Bbf  rty,  like  every  other  virtue  of  the  mind,  is  to  be  kept 
alive  only  by  constant  action ;  that  it  is  impossible  to 
enslave  this  nation  whilst  it  is  perpetually  upon  its  guard. 
Let  country  gentlemen,  then,  by  having  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  exerting  themselves,  be  kept  warm  and  active 
in  their  contention  for  the  public  good.  This  will  raise 
that  zeal  and  indignation  which  will  at  last  get  the  better 
of  that  undue  influence  by  which  the  officers  of  the  crown^ 
though  unknown  to  the  several  boroughs,  have  been 
able  to  supplant  country  gentlemen  of  great  character^ 
and  fortune,  who  live  in  their  neighbourhood,  I  don't 
say  this  upon  idle  speculation  only ;  I  live  in  a  country 
where  it  is  too  well  known  ;  and  I  will  appeal  to  many 
gentlemen  in  the  house,  to  more  out  of  it  (and  who  are 
80  for  this  very  reason,)  for  the  truth  of  my  assertion.  It 
is  a  sore  which  has  been  long  eating  into  the  most  vital 
part  of  our  constitution,  and  I  hope  the  time  will  come 
when  you  will  probe  it  to  the  bottom.  For  if  a  minister 
should  ever  gain  a  corrupt  familiarity  with  our  boroughs ; 
if  he  should  keep  a  register  of  them  in  his  closet,  and  by 
sending  down  his  treasur}'^  mandates  should  procure  a 
spurious  representation  of  the  people,  the  offspring  of  his 
corruption,  who  will  be  at  all  times  ready  to  reconcile 
and  justify  the  most  contradictory  measures  of  his  ad- 
ministration, and  even  to  vote  every  crude  indij^stcd 
Vox..  1.  47 
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dream  of  their  patron  into  a  law ;  if  the  Biaiatenance  of 
his  power  should  become  the  sole  object  of  their  atten- 
tion, and  they  should  be  guihjr  of  the  most  violent 
breach  of  psffUamentary  trust,  by  giving  the  king  a  dis« 
cretionary  liberty  of  taxing  the  people  without  limita- 
tion or  control,  the  last  fatal  compliment  they  can  pay 
to  the  crowns  if  this  should  ever  be  the  unhappy  cir« 
cumstance  of  this  nation,  the  people  indeed  may  cora- 
plain,  but  the  doors  of  that  place  where  their  compUdnt^ 
should  be  beai^  will  for  ever  be  shut  against  them. 

The  power  of  the  erown  is  very  justly  apprehiinded 
to  be  growing  to  a  monstrous,  I  should  have  said,  to0 
great  a  size,  and  several  methods  have  been  unsuccess- 
AiUy  proposed  for  restraining  it  within  its  proper  bounds; 

But  our  disease,  I  fear,  is  of  a  complicated  nature, 
and  I  think  that  this  motion  b  wisely  intended  to  re- 
move the  first  and  principal  disorder.  Give  the  people 
their  ancient  right  of  frequent  new  elections,  that  will  re- 
store the  decayedt  authority  of  parliaments,  and  will  put 
our  constitution  into  a  natural  condition  of  working  out 
her  own  cure. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion^  that  I  cannot  ex- 
press a  greater  zeal  for  his  majesty,  for  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  or  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  house,  than 
by  seconding  the  motion  which  the  honourable  gentle- 
man has  made  you« 
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SIR  WATKIN  WILLIAM  WYNNE. 

Was  member  for  Denbighshire.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  follow* 
in^  speech  is  a  rjeal  and  cjoap  ezapiination  of  the  question. 

8hr  9Fatkin  fFiUiam  Wytme^t  Speech  on  the  same. 
Sir, 

I  am  surprised  to  hear  it  insinuated  by  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  spoke  last,  as  if  the  motion  now  before 
Ds  was  made  with  a  view  to  distress  his  majesty's  govern* 
ment,  or  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  nation.  Such  an  in* 
sinuation  is  really  not  treating  the  gentlemen  who  have 
spoke  in  favour'  of  the  motion  with  that  candpur  which 
one  gentleman  has  reason  to  expect  from  another  in  this 
house,  nor  indeed  can  I  look  upon  it  as  anv  compliment 
made  to  his  majesty  or  his  government*  ft  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  that  his  majesty,  in  all  the  measures  he  pur- 
sues, looks  a  little  further  than  this  house.  It  is  not  to 
be  questioned  but  that  his  m'ajest}'  looks  for  the  appro- 
bation of  the  generality  of  his  people,  as  well  as  the  ma- 
jority of  his  parliament ;  and  while  his  measures  are  ap* 
proved  of  by  the  generality  of  his  people,  frequent  elec- 
tions canpot  surely  bring  any  distress  upon  his  govern* 
ment,  buf  will  gready  strengthen  it,  by  shewing  fre- 
quently  to  his  majesty  and  to  the  whole  worldi  th^ 
true  sense  of  the  generality  of  the  people.  As  to 
the  peace  of  the  natioq,  we  kndw  by  experience, 
that  It  was  as  well  preserved  by  triennial  parliaments  as 
ever  it  was  by  septennial ;  so  that  the  agreeing  to  this 
motion  cannot  disturb  the  peaoe,  but  the  rejecting  it  may 
very  probably  have  such  an  efficct :  for  the  generality  of 
the  people  so  earnestly  desire  to  have  triennial  parlia^ 
ments  restored  to  them,  tteit  the  refusing  to  comply  with 
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their  desire  cannot  but  increase  the  number  of  the  disaf- 
iected,  which  may  at  last  throw  all  things  mt6  confusion, 
and  may  perhaps  destroy  that  establishment  to  which  we 
owe  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  us, 

I  shall  readily  grant,  sir,  that  ever  since  we  have  had 
septennial  parliaments,  our  elections  have  been  generally 
attended  with  distractions  and  confusion ;  but  I  cannot 
allow  that  this  would  be  the  case  if  our  elections  were 
annual,  or  even  triennial.  They  would  then  be  carried 
on  with  much  less  heat  and  animosi^ ;  for  every  man 
knows  that  the  disturbances  about  elections  have  been 
much  greater  since  the  septennial  bill  took  place  than 
ever  they  were  before ;  and  I  would  gladly  ask  gentle, 
men,  if  before  that  time  it  was  ever  known  that  the  so- 
licitations and  contentions  about  elections  began  two 
years  before  the  choosing  of  a  new  parliament,  which  is 
known  to  be  the  case  at  present  over  the  whole  king- 
dom,  and  which  must  always  necessarily  b^  the  case ;  it 
being  natural  for  men  to  contend  with  more  vigour  and 
with  more  heat  for  a  post  either  of  honour  or  profit,  that 
IS  to  be  enjoyed  for  seven  years,  than  for  one  that  is  to 
be  enjoyed  but  for  one,  or  for  three. 

Then,  sir,  ^s  to  bribery  and  corruption  at  elections,  I 
am  sure  it  has  very  much  increased  since  the  septennial 
law  took  place.  It  ^s  a  natural  consequence  of  length* 
ening  the  time  of  a  parliament's  continuance,  a  conse- 
quence so  nattiral,  that  I  am  surprised  to  find  it  so  much 
mistaken,  as  it  seems  to  be  by  spme  gentlemen  wbo  have 
spoken  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  It  is  certain, 
sir,  ih^t  bribery  will  never  be  made  use  of  at  any  elec- 
tion, but  by  a  man  who  has  not  a  sufficient  natural  intc- 
rest  in  the  place  where  he  declares  himself  a  candidate, 
*  and  by  such  we  may  expect  it  will  always  be  made  use 
ot;  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  if  the  candidate 
has  but  the  lea$t  hopes  of  succeeding  by  such  dishonour- 
4  able  means.  Where  there  happens  a  competition,  every 
^^  elector  has  a  natural  bias  to  vote  forote  man  rat^  than 

^hcr,  and  eytry  elector  will  vote  according  to  his  na- 
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turai  Uasi  if  he  b  not  bought  off.  Whoever  endeavours 
to  buy  him  off  must  certainly  come  up  to  hb  price,  and 
thb  price  will  be  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the  elec* 
tor*»  honour  and  circumstances,  and  the  natural  bias  he 
has  for  the  other  candidate.  A  great  many  men  may  be 
perhaps  bought  off  with  100  or  1000  gubeas,  when  if 
half  that  sum  were  offered,  they  would  spurn  it  away 
with  an  honest  disdain.  I  hope,  sir,  there  are  a  great 
many  electors  in  this  kingdom,  whose  honour  upon  such 
occasions  is  above  the  power  of  any  such  corrupt  temp, 
tations ;  but  that  there  are  likewise  a  great  many  who 
may  be  bought,  is  a  fact,  which  I  believe  no  genUemaa 
in  this  house  will  dispute ;  and  in  this  view  let  us  exa- 
mine  the  difference  between  triennial  and  septennial  par- 
liaments. 

Give  me  leave,  then,  to  suppose  two  gentlemen  set 
up  in  opporition  to  each  other,  for  representing  one  of 
our  little  boroughs  in  parliament;  one  of  them  a 
country  gentleman  of  a  great  natural  interest  in  thct 
place,  the  other  a  citizen  of  London,  or  a  place«man» 
not  near  equal  to  him  in  interest,  but  depending  entirely 
upon  the  money  he  is  able  to  lay  out.  Suppose  the 
citizen  or  plaoe*man  comes  to  a  calculation,  and  finds 
that  it  will  cost  him  at  least  30001.  to  buy  the  country 
gentleman  out  of  his  interest  in  that  borough ;  if  the 
parliament  were  to  continue  but  for  three  years,  ho 
would  very  probably  resolve  not  to  be  at  such  an  ex- 
pence,  and  so  would  refrain  from  being  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  corrupting  his  countrymen ;  but  when  the  par<* 
liament  is  to  continue  for  seven  years,  he  may  as  proba* 
biy  reserve  to  be  at  that  charge.  Thus,  by  corruption, 
he  may  get  a  seat  in  this  house ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared^ 
that  he  who  comes  in  here  by  corruption,  will  not  walk 
out  with  clean  hands. 

Gentlemen  are  very  much  mistaken  if  they  fmagine 
the  price  of  an  election  depends  upon  the  duration  of  a 
parliament,  or  that  a  man  who  sells  his  vote  for  100  gui- 
Jieas  at  the  electiofi  <tf  a  septennial  parliament,  would  sell 
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bis  vote  for  the  half  of  thatsum^  if  the  parliament  to 
fye  chosen  were  to  continue  only  for  three  years.  No, 
^r,  there  are  very  few  of  this  sort  of  electors  who 
think  of  futurity ;  the  present  offer  is  the  temptation, 
And  the  only  temptation  which  can  be  of  any  weight 
tvith  them  :  Besides,  they  cannot  depend  upon  having 
the  like  offer  made  them  at  the  next  Section ;  and  50 
guineas  ready  money,  with  an  uncertain  hope  of  having 
50  more  three  years  iience,  is  not  surely  so  great  a  price 
as  100  guineas  ready  down :  the  natural  interest  of  the 
country  gentleman,  and  the  honour  of  the  electors,  are 
what  the  dealers  in  corruption  are  to  contend  witfi,  and 
against  these  a  small  price  cannot  be  so  prevalent  as  one 
a  little  higher.  Some  may,  perhaps,  be  corrupted  by  a 
small  price ;  but  certainly  the  higher  it  is,  the  greater 
will  the  numl>ers  be  that  are  tempted  to  yield  to  it ;  and 
as  a  man  may  give  a  higher  price  at  the  election  for  a  sep- 
tennial  parliament,  than  he  can  do  at  one  for  an  annual 
or  triennial,  therefore  the  greater  the  numbers  will  be 
of  those  who  yield  to  his  temptation,  the  more  he  may* 
depend  upon  corruption  ;  and  the  more  it  is  to  be  de« 
pended  on,  the  more  general  and  the  more  frequent  will 
it  certainly  be.  From  henoe  it  appears  evident,  that  the 
increase  of  bribery  and  corruption  is  as  natural  a  conse- 
quence pf  septennial  parliaments,  as  any  one  thing  can 
be  conceived  to  be  the  consequence  of  another. 

There  is  no  way,  sir,  of  effectually  preventing  cor* 
ruption,  but  by  putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  man  to 
corrupt.  There  is  no  corrupting-  any  man  but  by  eoming 
up  to  his  price ;  therefore  the  only  way  of  putting  it  out 
pf  the  power  of  any  man  to  corrupt,  is  to  put  it  out  oi  tht 
power  of  any  man  to  come  up  to  the  price  of  any  num- 
ber of  electors :  and  (his  can  only  be  done  by  making  our 
elections  frequent :  the  more  frequent  the  better.  It  is 
certain,  a  gentleman  who  enjoys  a  good  pension  for  seven 
years,  is  more  able  to  give  a  high  price,  than  if  he  had 
enjoyed  that  }^nsion  but  for  one  year,  or  even  for  three ; 
and  be.  will  more  willingly  givp  a  higii  price,  when  he  is 
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thereby  to  purchase  the  continuance  of  that  pension  for 
seven  years,  than  when  he  is  to  purchase  it  only  for  one 
or  for  tliree  years.  This^  sir,  is  so  evident,  that  I  am 
astonashed  to  hear  it  controverted  within  these  wMs. 

If  our  parliaments  were  annual  it  would  be  impossible 
for  place-men  or  pensioners  to  save  as  much  yearly  as 
would  be  sufficient  to  bribe  country  gentlemen  out  of 
their  interest,  and  the  electors  out  of  their  honesty :  which 
I  am  afraid  is  a  practice  now  too  frequent  in  many  parts 
of  this  kingdom.  How  can  it  otherwise  be  imagined  that 
the  people  would  dioose  persons  they  never  saw,  persons 
they  perhaps  never  heard  of,  in  opposition  to  gentlemen 
who  live  in  the  neighbourhood;  gentlemen  who  give 
them  daily  employment,  by  buying  in  their  shops  and 
markets  all  the  manufactures  and  provisions  they  have 
use  for  in  their  families^  and  gendemen  whose  ancestors 
have  perhaps  often  represented  that  very  place  in  parlia« 
ment  with  great  honour  and  universal  approbation  ?  I 
remember,  sir,  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  who  is  now 
dead,  and  therefore  I  may  name  him,  I  mean  Mr. 
Spencer  Cowper,  afterwards  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
common  pleas,  he  told  me  himself  that  he  had  never 
been  in  the  borough  he  represented  in  parlianrnt,  nor 
had  ever  seen  or  spoke  with  any  of  hb  electors ;  and  I 
believe  I  could,  without  much  difficulty,  name  some  who 
are  now  in  the  same  situation.  Can  such,  sir,  be  called 
the  representatives  of  the  pec^le  ?  or  can  it  be  supposed 
that  they  are  chosen  by  means  of  that  natural  interest  by 
wUch  every  man  ought  to  hold  his  seat  in  this  house  ? 

The  parliament,  sir,  is  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
and  the  business  of  this  house  in  this  particular  is  to  re* 
preacnt  to  his  nuijesty  the  grievances  of  the  people ;  to 
mform  his  majesty  if  any  of  his  ministers  or  his  officers 
make  an  ill  use  of  the  power  he  delegates  to  them  ;  and 
to  impeach  and  prosecute  such  evil  ministers.  Now  I 
would  be  glad  to  know  who  are  the  most  proper  repre- 
sentatives for  these  purposes,  gentlemen  who  have  large 
properties  in  the  country » who  are  independent  of  the  mi- 
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nisters  and  officers  of  the  crown,  and  *ho  by  living  ia 
the  country  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  circunuitan* 
ces  of  die  people ;  or  gentlemen^  who  for  their  chief 
support  depend  upon  the  mimsters  and  officers  of  the 
crown,  who  ]^ow  nothuig  of  those  they  represent,  and 
are  not  only  ^want  of  their  true  interests,  but  are  real- 
ly indifferent  about  theur  welfare.  I  hope  it  will  aot  be 
controverted,  but  that  the  first  sort  of  gentlemen  aire  the 
most  proper  representatives  of  the  people ;  and  iC  so, 
annual  or  triennial  parliaments  are  better  than  septennial, 
because  there  is  a  greater  probability  of  their  being 
chiefly  composed  of  such  gentleman. 

As  bribery  and  corruption,  therefore,  are  a  natural 
consequence  of  long  parliaments,  as  it  must  always  in- 
crease in  proportion  as  the  term  for  the  parliament's 
continuance  is  prolonged,  I  am  persuaded  that  all  those 
who  are  against  bribery  and  corruption  will  join  with 
me  in  votmg  for  the  restitution  of  triennial  parliaments* 
It  is  not  the  expence  of  an  election  that  countr}*  gen- 
tlemen are  to  be  afraid  of;  the  most  extravagant  enter- 
tainments that  a  stranger  in  the  county  could  give, 
.would  have* but  little  weight,  if  to  these  he  did  not  add 
downright  bribery ;  and  even  those  bribes  must  be  so 
high  as  to  overbalance  the  natural  interest  of  the 
country  gentleman,  as  well  as  the  honesty  of  the  great- 
est part  of  the  electors.  As  these  bribes  cannot  be 
made  so  high  for  a  triennial  parliament  as  they  may 
be  for  a  septennial,  they  cannot  be  so  prevalent  among 
the  electors ;  and  therefore  a  gentleman,  who  depends 
upon  nothing  but  his  natural  interest,  will  always  have 
a  better  chance  for  representing  his  county  in  a  triennial 
parliament,  than  he  can  have  for  representing,  it  in  one 
which  is  to  continue  for  seven  years.  For  which  rea- 
son I  cannot  but  think  that  every  gentleman  who  has  a 
mind  that  his  posterity  shall  depend  for  their  seats  in 
parliament  upon  the  natural  interest  they  may  have 
in  their  respective  counties,  and  not  upon  the  froivns 
or  the  favours  of  the  minister  for  the  time  being,  must 
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necessarily  be  for  our  returning  to  our  former  constitu* 
tion  in  this  respect.  This,  sirs,  is  in  my  opinion  abso- 
hitely  necessary ;  and  it  must  be  soon  done,  otherwise 
country  gentlemen,  tired  out  with  contending  against 
those  who  purchase  their  elections,  perhaps  with  the  very 
money  which  the  country  gentlemen  are  obliged  to  pay 
out  of  their  estates  in  public  duties  and  taxes,  will  at 
last  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  down  and  bemoan  the 
fete  of  their  country :  but  their  complaints  will  then  be 
to  very  little  purpose,  for  the  doors  of  that  place  where 
the  groans  of  the  people  ought  to  be  heard,  wil^  then  be 
shut  against  them.  We  may  depend  on  it,  that  those 
who  obtain  their  seats  in  this  house  by  ministerial  in* 
fluence,  will,  while  here,  be  directed  in  all  their  proceed- 
ing^ by  the  same  sort  of  influence,  and  by  none  other. 

To  conclude,  sir,  I  am  very  certain  that  there  is  nothing 
that  would  be  more  agreeable  to  the  people  in  general 
than  the  repeal  of  the  septennial  law ;  and  therefore  I, 
as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  chosen  with- 
out bribery  or  corruption,  and  as  one  who  have  nothing 
to  consider  but  the  interest  of  those  I  represent,  shall 
readily  vote  for  the  motion. 

MR.  (afterwards  SIR)  JOHN  BARNARD, 

Was  originally  a  merchant,  and  was  chosen  to  represent  the  city  of 
London  in  parliament,  in  consequence  of  the  abilities  he  displaced 
on  beinfif  appointed  by  the  body  of  wine  merchants  to  state  betore 
the  hcntseoflvrds  their  objections  to  a  bill  then  pending.  Ho 
coQtinuod  to  represent  the  city  forty  years,  and  so  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  constituents,  that  they  erected  a  statue  to  him 
in  the  exchange.  He  was  knighted  by  George  II.  He  was  bom 
I6a5|  and  died  ir64. 

Sir  John  JBamarcPs  Speech  on  the  same. 

Sir, 

I  AM  a  good  deal  surprised  to  find  that  none  of  those 
gentlemen  who  usually  hare  a  great  share  in  our  dc* 
Vol..  I.  48 
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bates,  seem  inclined  to  take  any  share  in  this.  I  hope 
they  will  allow  it  to  be  a  question  of  some  consequence 
to  their  country ;  and,  if  it  should  be  carried  in  the  affir- 
mative, some  of  them  may  perhaps  find  it  a  question  of 
some  consequence  to  themselves,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  I  have  not  heard  a  question  better  supported  on  one 
side,  and  less  said  against  it  on  the  pther,  by  the  gentle- 
men who  have  already  spoken  since  I  sat  in  parliament ; 
and  I  nqw  stand  up,  not  that  I  think  any  thing  needful 
to  be  added  to  what  has  been  said  in  support  of  it,  but 
that  I  cannot  think  of  letting  a  question  go,  in  the  suc- 
cess of  which  1  think  the,  happiness  of  my  country  so 
deeply  concerned,  without  my  joining  with  other  gentle- 
men, in  shewing  all  the  regard  for  it  that  lies  in  my 
po^ver. 

An  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  has  indeed  ad- 
vanced a  doctrine  which  I  think  altogether  new :  That 
we  are  to  have  no  further  dependence  on  our  electors 
after  we  have  taken  our  seats  in  this  house ;  nay,  that  a 
dependence  upon  them  would  be  more  dangerous  than 
n  dependence  on  the  crown.  This,  sir,  is  really  in  my 
opinion  something  verj'  new;  though  that  gentleman 
may  perhaps  like  the  one  better  than  the  other,  yet  I  shall 
always  look  upon  a  dependence  on  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, or^ven  those  I  represent,'to  be  less  dangerous  and 
more  honourable  than  a  dependence  on  the  crown  :  and 
I  value  myself  more  on  the  honour  I  have  had  of  sitting 
here  for  two  parliaments  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  England,  and  by  the  free  and  uncorrupted 
ehoice  of  those  I  represent,  than  I  should  do  on  the 
greatest  honours  the  crown  can  bestow.  Indeed,  if  I  had 
obtained  my  seat  here  by  bribery,  or  by  the  illegal  ^nd 
corrupt  influence  of  any  great  minister,  I  should  look 
upon  it  in  a  very  different  light— I  should  loo|c  upon  it 
as  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  situations  I  could  be  in. 

It  has  been  affirmed  by  several  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  that  the  longer 
parliaments  continued,  the  less  influence  the  crown  hstA 
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upon  them ;  and  for  a  proof  of  this  they  have  instanced 
the  long  parliament  in  king  Charles  the  Second's  reign. 
The  same  gentlemen  have  likewise  asserted^  that  trien- 
nial parliaments  would  distress  his  majesty's  government. 
How  these  two  assertions  are  compatible,  I  leave  to  the 
gentlemen  themselves  to  explain,  for  to  me  it  appears 
impossible  that  both  can  be  true  ;  because,  if  the  crown 
has  always  the  less  influence  in  a  parliament  the  longer  it 
continues,  surely  the  shortening  the  time  of  its  duration 
cannot  distress  any  king's  government.  But  as  to  the 
long  parliament  in  king  Charles's  time,  though  they  did 
not  towards  the  end  shew  the  same  servile  compliance 
that  they  had  done  for  many  years  before,  yet  it  is  plain, 
that  the  crown  thought  that  parliament  fitter  for  the 
purposes  of  the  court  at  that  time,  than  they  could 
expect  any  new  parliament  chosen  by  the  people  to  be. 
Otherwise,  as  the  king  had  it  in  his  power,  he  would 
certainly  have  dissolved  them  much  sooner.  And  if 
that  long  parliament  really  deserved  the  name  usually, 
given  to  it»  we  must  conclude  that  their  non-compliance 
at  last  was  not  owing  to  their  virtue,  or  a  want  of  incli- 
nation to  receive,  but  to  a  want  of  power  in  the  crown  to 
give.  The  people  were  not  then  accustomed  to  Ixrar 
such  heavy  burdens  as  tliey  do  at  present ;  the  revenues 
of  the  crown  were  not  so  large,  nor  the  posts  and  places 
at  the  disposal  of  the  crown  so  numerous.  There  Was 
not  such  a  numerous  standing  army  to  support  the  par- 
liament in  case  they  had  gone  on  in  the  same  servile 
method.  And  as  the  complaints  of  the  people  grew 
loud  and  clamorous,  as  there  was  litde  to  be  got,  with  a 
great  deal  to  be  apprehended  by  the  continuance  of  a 
servile  compliance,  it  is  very  probable  that  these  were 
the  true  reasons  of  that  parliament's  becoming  at  last  so 
restive.  And  if  the  nation  was  now  in  the  same  state  it 
was  at  that  time,  1  should  not  be  half  so  much  afraid  of 
septennial  parliaments,  as,  I  tliink,  I  have  good  reason  to 
be  at  present. 

The  animosities,  disputes,  and  divisions  about  elec^ 
tions^  have  been  set  in  the  most  dreadful  light,  and  have 
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been  represented  as  so  great  an  inconvenience,  thai  we 
ought  to  run  the  risk;  of  having  our  constitution  over- 
turned,  rather  than  submit  to  it.  But,  sir,  can  it  be 
imagined  that  there  would  be  the  same  contention  for  a 
seat  in  parliament  which  was  to  continue  but  for  one 
year,  or  even  for  three,  that  there  is  for  one  which  is  to 
continue  for  seven  ?  The  example  of  the  city  of  London 
plainly  shews  us  the  contrary.  As  the  common  counciU 
men  and  a  great  many  other  officers  in  the  city,  are 
chosen  annually,  I  have  had  occasion  to  be  often  present 
at  these  annual  elections,  and  never  could  find  that  ibey 
'  were  attended  with  any  great  heats  and  animosities,  or 
with  any  inconveniences ;  for  after  the  election  is  over, 
die  contending  parties  go  home,  and  live  in  the  same 
friendship  they  did  before ;  and  I  am  convinced  the  case 
would  be  the  very  same,  if  annual  elections  for  members 
of  this  house  were  restored.  The  same  man  might  per* 
haps  be  continued  and  re-chosen  every  year  for  many 
years  together,  probably  without  any  dispute  or  opposi- 
tion :  but  his  being  liable  every  year  to  be  turned  out, 
would  be  a  continual  check  upon  bad  behaviour,  and 
would  make  him  study  the  interests  of  the  people,  in- 
stead of  pursuing  only  some  private  and  selfish  views  of 
his  own. 

Even  as  elections  stand  at  present,  there  would  be  no 
such  contentions,  nor  any  such  heats  and  animosities  as 
we  hear  of,  if  they  were  entirely  left  to  gentlemen  who 
have  a  natural  interest  in  the  place-  In  such  case,  if  a 
candidate  found  himself  defeated  by  fair  means  only, 
and  merely  by  the  superior  interest  of  his  antagonist,  it 
would  not  raise  his  indignation;  it  would  occasion  no 
heats  or  animosities.  He  would  wait  with  patience  for 
a  new  opportunity,  and  in  the  mean  time  would  en- 
deavour  to  recommend  himself  to  his  country  by  acts  of 
hospitality  and  benevolence.  It  is  ministers  of  state 
intermeddling  with  elections ;  it  is  election  brokers,  and 
such  dealers  in  corruption,  that  occasion  aU  the  heats 
^pd  animosities  we  have :  for  when  a  gentleman  of  a 
great  natural  interest  sees  his  electors  obliged  by  power^ 
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or  bribed  by  money  to  vote  against  him,  perhaps  ia  &vour 
of  aa  utter  stranger,  it  cannot  but  raise  his  indignation. 
It  may  indeed  justly  raise  his  utmost  fury  and  revenge. 

It  is  certain,  sir,  that  if  the  people  were  entirely  left  to 
themselves  t(iey  would  without  much  contention  always 
choose  these  gentlemen,  who  by  having  large  properties 
of  their  own,  might  be  reasonably  supposed  to  be  such 
as  would  take  the  best  care  of  the  properties  of  their 
fellow  subjects.  But  if  the  people  should  ever  begin  to 
see  their  representatives  making  their  seats  in  parliament 
places  of  profit,  and  bartering  their  votes  and  their  be» 
haviour  in  parliament  for  ix>sts,  places,  and  pensions, 
the  people  will  soon  follow  the  example  of  their  repre- 
aentativea,  and  will  insist  upon  sharing  with  them  in  tho 
profits.  Thus  by  degrees,  the  minds  of  the  people  will 
be  debauched ;  they  will  be  brought  to  think,  that  the 
selling  their  votes  at  elections  is  no  crime ;  the  represea* 
tauves,  who  buy  their  seats,  must  sell  their  votes ;  and  at 
last  all  regard  for  the  public  good  will  be  generally  laid 
aside  by  all  sorts  of  men.  The  only  effectual  method, 
sir,  of  pre  venting  this  &tal  effect,  is  to  restore  annual 
elections :  for  then  it  would  be  impossible  even  for  the 
treasury  itself,  (if  ever  the  public  money  should  come  to 
be  so  misapplied,)  to  issue  yearly  sums  of  money  suffici- 
ent  to  get  the  better  of  the  natural  interest,  which  country 
gentlemen  always  have  in  the  places  where  they  and  their 
families  have  perhaps  for  many  generations  resided.  The 
consequence  of  which  will  be,  that  none  but  country 
gentlemen,  and  those  who  have  a  natural  interest  in  the 
place,  will  ever  appear  as  candidates ;  and  thus  neither 
tlie  morals  of  the  people  will  be  debauched,  nor  their 
properties  plundered,  nor  their  liberties  destroyed  by 
those  election  brokers  and  ministerial  agents,  or  their 
candidates,  who  never  can  be  employed  or  set  up  but 
for  such  base  purposes. 

As  for  our  credit  abroad,  which  it  is  pretended  sep- 
tennial parliaments  very  much  contribute  to^  I  think  it 
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is  evident  that  it  has  been  sinking  ever  since  the  sep^ 
tennial  law  took  place ;  which  confirms  what  was  justljr 
observed  by  an  honourable  gentleman,  that  the  credit  of 
the  nauon  among  foreigners  does  not  depend  upon  the 
kngth  or  shortness  of  our  parliaments,  but  upon  that 
correspondence  and  confidence  which  ought  always  to 
be  kept  up  between  the  king  and  his  people.  I  will  not 
say  that  this  decay  of  our  credit  abroad  has  been  alto- 
gether owing  to  the  septennial  law,  but  I  dare  say,  if 
our  parliaments  had  not  been  septennial,  they  would 
probably  before  now,  have  enquired  into  the  conduct  of 
those  who  have  been  the  causes  of  this  decay;  and 
w«hatever  reasons  the  decay  of  our  credit  among  foreign* 
ers  may  have  been  owing  to,  it  is  now  come  to  so  low 
an  ebb,  that  we  really  seem  to  have  almost  none  to  lose. 
This,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  seems  to  be  our  case  at  present ; 
and  as  I  think  nothing  can  so  effectually  restore  our 
credit  abroad  as  the  restoring  our  constitution  a(  home,. 
I  shall  therefore  give  niy  vote  for  the  question. 


SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE. 

Wc  may  form  as  good  an  idea  of  the  talents  of  this  celebrated  msk 
as  a  speaker  in  the  house  of  commons,  fi*om  the  f<dloiving  speecht 
as  from  any  that  he  has  left  beliind  him.  He  may  be  con&iderad 
as  the  first  who  (if  the  similitude  is  not  too  low  to  l>e  admitted,  I 
confess  nothing  can  be  lower)  threw  the  house  of  commons  into 
the  form  of  a  regular  debating  society.  In  his  time  debate  was 
organized  ;  all  the  common-place  topics  of  political  comrovcrsr 
were  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  both  parties^  The  conibatants  on 
each  side,  in  this  political  warfare,  were,  regularly  drawn  up  in 
opposition  to  each  oUier,  and  had  their  several  parts  assigned  them 
with  the  greatest  exactitude. 

•    "  The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply, 
«  The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit," 

appeared  in    all  their    combined  lustre.       The  effect  of  this 
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system  could  not  be  different  from  what  it  has  turned  out. 
The  h^Qse  of  conunons,  instead  of  being  the  representative  and  de- 
pository of  the  collective  sense  of  this  nation^  has  become  a  theatre 
for  wrangling;  disputants  to  declaim  in  the  scene  of  noisy  imperti« 
Dcnce  and  pedantic  folly.  An  empty  shew  of  reason,  a  set  of  words 
has  been  substituted  for  the  silent  operation  of  general  feeling  and 
good  sense  ;  and  ministers  referring  every  thing  to  this  Smsy 
standard*  have  been  no  longer  taken  up  in  planning  wise  me»iurest 
but  in  studying  how  to  defend  their  blunders.  It  has  been  usual 
to  draw  a  sort  of  parallel  between  the  person  of  whom  we  are 
speaking,  and  the  late  Mr.  Pitt.  For  this  perhaps  there  is  little 
more  foundation  than  the  great  length  c^thdr  administrations,  and 
their  general  ability  as  leaders  of  the  debates  in  paiiiament  If  I 
were  disposed  to  make  a  comparison  of  this  kind,  I  should  attemptt 
to  describe  them  by  their  differences  rather  than  their  resem- 
blances rhey  had  both  perhaps  equal  plausibility,  equal  facility 
end  equal  presence  ofmind;but  it  was  of  an  entirely  different^ 
kind,  and  arose  from  different  causes  in  each  of  them. 
Walpole's  manner  was  more  natural  and  less  artificial ;  his 
resources  were  more  the  result  of  spontaneous  vigour  and  quick- 
ness of  mind,  and  less  the  growth  of  cultivation  and  industry. 
If  the  late  minister  was  superior  to  his  predecessor  in  office  in 
beical  precision,  in  the  coniprehenuve  arrangement  of  his  subject, 
and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  topics  of  common-place 
declamation,  he  was  certainly  at  the  same  time  very  much  his 
inferior  in  acuteness  of  understanding,  in  original  observationi 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  in  lively,  unexpected  turns 
of  thought*  Pitt's  readiness  was  not  owing  to  the  quickness 
or  elasticity  of  his  understanding,  but  to  a  perfect  self-command, 
a  steadiness  and  inflexibility  of  mind,  which  never  lost  sight  of 
the  knowledge  which  it  had  in  its  possession,  nor  was  ever  distract*^ 
ed  in  the  use  of  it.  Nothing  ever  assumed  a  new  shape  in  passing 
through  his  mind :  he  recalled  his  ideas  just  as  they  were  originally 
impressed,  and  they  neither  received  nor  ever  threw  a  sparkling 
li};ht  on  any  subject  with  which  he  connected  them>  either  by  fe- 
licity of  combination,  or  ingenuity  of  argument.  They  were  of 
that  loose,  general,  unconnected  kind,  as  just  to  fill  the  places  they 
were  brought  out  to  occupy  in  the  rank  and  file  of  an  oration, 
and  then  returned  mechanically  back  to  their  several  stations,  to 
l)e  ready  to  appear  again  whenever  they  were  called  for.  Walpole's 
eloquence,  on  the  other  hand,  was  less  an  affair  of  reminiscence, 
and  more  owing  to  present  invention.  He  seems  to  have  spoken 
constantly  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion  :  without  pretending  to  ex- 
haust his  subject,  he  often  put  it  in  a  striking  point  of  view ;  and 
the  arguments  into  which  he  was  led  in  following  the  doublings 
and  windings  of  a  question,  were  such  as  do  not  appear 
to  have  occurred  to  himself  t)efprei  nor  to  have  been  made 
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us^  of  bf  others*  When  hd  hid  to  obvitte  any  objeetkHi}  he  dd 
jiot  do  it  80  nracfa  by  ambigiuty  or  evwMy  »  by  iinmo^itfely 
stettiDg  some  other  difiBculty  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  qnes- 
tion,  ivhich  blunted  the  edge  of  the  former,  and  staggered  the 
opinion  of  his  hearers.  The  style  of  their  speeches  is  also  marked 
by  the  same  difierences  as  their  mode  of  reasonisg.  In  the  one 
you  discover  the  ease  and  tivacity  of  the  gentleman,  of  tiie  man  of 
the  world }  in  the  other  the  studied  correctness  of  the  scholar. 
The  one  hais  the  variety,  simplicity,  and  smartness  of  conversation ; 
the  other  has  all  the  fulness,  the  pomp,  the  premeditated  invo- 
lutions and  measured  periods  of  a  book,  but  of  a  book  not  writtea 
in  the  best  style.  The  one  is  more  agreeaUe,  and  inainoating ;  the 
other  more  imposing  and  majestic.  Not  to  spin  out  this  comparisoo 
to  an  unnecessary  length,  1  should  think  that  Walpole  was  less  com« 
pletely  anned  for  entering  the  lists  with  his  antagonists,  but  that 
his  weapons  were  keener,  and  more  difiicult  to  manage :  that  Pitt 
•  had  more  art,  and  Walpole  more  strength  and  activity ;  that 
the  display  of  controversial  dexterity  was  in  Walpole  more  a 
trial  of  wit,  and  in  Pitt  more  an  affair  of  science  ;  that  Walpole 
had  more  imagination,  and  Pitt  more  understancBng  ;  if,  indeed, 
any  thing  can  entitle  a  man  to  the  praise  of  understanding,  which 
is  neither  valuable,  nor  his  own. 


Sir  Robert  Walpole s  Speech  in  Reply. 
Sir, 

Though  the  question  has  been  already  so  fully  and  so 
handsomely  opposed  by  my  worthy  friend  under  the 
gallery,  by  the  learned  gentleman  near  me,  and  by  several 
others,  that  there  is  no  great  occasion  to  say  any  thing 
farther  against  it ;  yet  as  some  new  matter  has  been 
started  by  some  of  the  gendemen  who  have  since  that 
time  spoke  upon  the  other  side  of  the  question,  I  hope 
tlie  house  will  indulge  me  the  liberty  of  giving  some  of 
those  reasons  which  induce  me  to  be  against  the  motion. 
In  general,  I  must  take  notice,  that  the  nature  of  our  con- 
stitution seems  to  be  very  much  mistaken  by  the  gende- 
iQen  who  have  spoken  in  favour  of  this  motion.     It  is 
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certain  that  ours  is  a  mixed  government,  and  the  per« 
ftction  of  our  conatitutioo  consists  in  this,  that  the  mo« 
narehical,  aristocradcal,  and  democratical  forms  of  go* 
vemment,  are  mixt  and  interwoven  in  ours,  so  as  to  give 
us  all  the  advantages  of  each  withotit  subjecting  us  to 
the  dangers  and  inconveniences  of  either.  The  demo- 
cratical form  of  government,  which  is  the  only  one  I  have 
now  occasion  to  take  notice  of,«  is  liable  to  these  incon* 
yeniences — that  they  are  generally  too  tedious  in  com<« 
ing  to  any  resolution,  and  seldom  brisk  and  expeditious 
enough  in  carrying  their  resolutions  into  execution;  that 
they  are  always  wavering  in  their  resolutions,  and  never 
steady  in  any  of  the  measures  they  resolve  to  pursue, 
and  that  they  are  often  involved  in  fiu:tions,  seditions, 
and  insurrections,  which  expose  them  to  be  noade  the 
tools,  if  not  the  prey  of  their  neighbours.  Therefore,  in 
all  the  regulations  we  make  in  respect  to  our  constitu- 
tion, we  are  to  guard  against  running  too  much  into  that 
form  of  government  which  is  properly  called  democra- 
tical.. This  was  in  my  opinion  the  effect  of  the  triennial 
law,  and  will  again  be  the  effect,  if  ever  it  should  be 
restored. 

That  triennial  elections  would  make  our  government 
too  tedious  in  all  their  resolves  is  evident,  because  ia 
such  case,  no  prudent  administration  would  ever  resolve 

*  Sir  Robert  here,  by  entirely  leaving^  out  the  contideratlon  of  the 
other  parts  of  our  constitution  which  are  intended  to  operate  as  checlis 
and  correctives  of  the  democratical  part,  very  ingeniously  models  the 
house  of  commons  according  to  his  own  wishes,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  answer  the  purposes  of  all  the  other  parts 
and  in  fact  to  render  them  unnecessary.  It  has  always  been  pre- 
tended that  the  house  of  commons  was  but  one  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature*-*the  representative  of  the  people  ;  and  that  an  antidote  to  any 
evils  that  might  arise  from  this  part  of  the  system  was  wisely  pro- 
vided in  the  other  branchesi  which  were  to  represent  property  and 
power  ;  but  care  has  been  taken  to  make  sure  of  the  remedy  in  the 
first  ^stance,  namely)  by  inoculating  the  patient  before  the  disease 
was  caught,  and  making  the  house  of  commons  itself  never  any 
Ihing  more  than  the  reprcscnlauve  of  prpp^ty  and  power. 
Vol.  L  49 
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upon  any  measure  of  consequence  till  they  had  fiek  not 
only  the  pulse  of  the  parliament,  but  the  pulse  of  the 
people ;  and  the  ministers  of  state  would  always  labour 
under  this  disadvantage,  that  as  secrets  of  state  must  not 
be  immediately  divulged,  their  enemies  (and  enemies 
they  will  always  have,)  would  have  a  handle  for  exposing 
their  measures,  and  rendering  them  disagreeable  to  the 
people,  and  thereby  carrying  perhaps  a  new  electioa 
against  them  before  they  could  have  an  opportunity  of 
justifying  their  measures  by  divulging  those  facts  and 
circumstances  from  whence  the  justice  and  the  wisdom 
of  their  measures  would  clearly  appear. 

Then,  sir,  it  is  by  experience  well  known,  that  what  b 
called  the  populace  of  every  country,  are  apt  to  be  too 
much  elated  with  success,  and  too  mudi  dejected  with 
every  misfortune;  thb  makes  them  wavering  in  their 
opinions  about  a&irs  of  state,  and  never  long  of  the 
same  mind ;  and  as  this  house  is  chosen  by  the  free  and 
unbiassed  voice  of  the  people  in  general,  if  this  choice 
\irere  so  often  renewed,  we  might  expect  that  this  bouse 
would  be  as  wavering  and  as  unsteady  as  the  people 
usually  are;  and  it  l^ing  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
public  affairs  of  the  nation  without  the  conairrence  of 
this  house,  the  ministers  would  always  be  obliged  to 
comply,  and  consequently  would  be  obliged  to  change 
their  measures  as  often  as  the  people  changed  their  minds. 

With  septennial  parliaments,  sir,  we  are  not  exposed 
to  either  of  these  misfortunes,  because  if  the  ministers 
after  having  felt  the  pulse  of  the  parliament,  which  they 
can  always  soon  do,  resolve  upon  any  measures,  they 
have  generally  time  enough  before  the  new  electicm 
comes  on  to  give  the  people  a  proper  informaUon,  in 
order  to  shew  them  the  justice  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
measures  they  have  pursued ;  and  if  the  people  should 
at  any  time  be  too  much  elated,  or  too  much  dejected, 
or  should  without  a  cause  change  their  minds,  those  at 
the  helm  of  affairs  have  time  to  set  tbem  right  before  a 
new  election  comes  on. 
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As  to  fiiction  and  sedition,  sir,  I  will  grant  that  in  mo- 
narchical and  aristocratical  governments  it  generally  arises 
from  violence. and  oppression;  but  in  democratical  go- 
vernments it  always  arises  from  the  people's  having  too 
^reat  a  share  in  the  government ;  for  in  all  countries  and 
m  all  governments,  there  always  will  be  many  factious 
and  unquiet  spirits,  who  can  never  be  at  rest  either  in 
power  or  out  of  power.    When  in  power,  they  are  never 
easy  unless  every  man  submits  entirely  to'  their  direction ; 
and  when  out  of  power,  they  are  always  working  and 
intriguing  against  those  that  are  in,  without  any  regard 
to  justice  or  to  the  interest  of  their  country.    In  popular 
governments  such  men  have  too  much  game ;  they  have 
too  many  opportunities  for  working  upon  and  corrupting 
the  minds  of  the  people,  in  order  to  give  them  a  bad  im- 
pression of,  and  to  raise  discontents  against  those  that 
have  the  management  of  the  public  affairs  for  the   time ; 
and  these  discontents  then  break  out  into  seditions  and 
insurrections.  This,  sir,  would  in  my  opinion  be  our  mis- 
fortune  if  t>ur  parliaments  were  either  annual  or  tri- 
ennial.*   By  such  frequent  elections  there  would  be  so 
much  power  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  people  as 
would  destroy  that  equal  mixture  which  is  the  beauty  of 
our  constitution.    In  short,  our  government  would  really 
become  a  democratical  government,  and  might  from 
thence  very  probably  diverge  into  a  tyrannical.     There, 
fore  in  order  to  preserve  our  constitution,  in  order  to 
prevent  our  falling  under  tyrannji:  and  arbitrary  power, 
we  ought  to  preserve  that  law  which  I  really  think  has 
broui^ht  our  constitution  to  a  more,  equal  mixture,  and 
consequently  greater  perfection  than  it  was  ever  in  before 
that  law  took  place. 

As  to  bribery  and  corruption,  sir,  if  it  were  possible 
to  influence  by  such  base  means  the  majority  of  the  elec- 
tors of  Great  Britain  to  chuse  such  men  as  would  pro* 
bably  give  up  their  liberties,  if  it  were  possible  to  in- 
fluence by  such  means  a  majority  of  the  members  of  this 
house  to  consent  t6  the  estabUshment  «f  arbitrary  power, 
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I  would  readily  allow  that  the  calculations  made  by  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  were  just,  and  their  intercnoe 
true ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  of  these  is  possible. 

As  the  members  of  this  house  generally  are,  and  mut^ 
always  be,  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  figure  in  their 
country,  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  any  of  them  could 
by  a  pension  or  a  post  be  influenced  to  consent  to  the 
overthrow  of  our  constitution,  by  which  the  enjoyment 
not  only  of  what  he  got,  but  of  what  he  before  had,  would 
be  rendered  altogether  precarious?  I  will  allow,  sir, 
that  with  respect  to  bribery,  the  price  must  be  higher  or 
lower  generally  in  proportion  to  the  virtue  of  the  man 
who  is  to  be  bribed ;  but  it  must  likewise  be  granted, 
that  the  humour  he  happens  to  be  in  at  the  time,  the 
spirit  he  happens  to  be  endowed  with,  adds  a  great  deal 
to  his  virtue.  When  no  encroachments  are  made  upon 
the  rights  of  the  people,  when  the  people  do  not  think 
themselves  in  any  danger,  there  may  be  many  of  the  elec<> 
tors,  who  by  a  bribe  of  ten  guineas  might  be  induced  to 
vote  for  one  candidate  rather  than  another ;  but  if  the 
court  were  making  any  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of 
the  people,  a  proper  spirit  would  without  doubt  arise  in 
the  nation,  and  in  such  a  case  I  am  persuaded  that  none, 
or  very  few  even  of  such  electors,  could  be  induced  to 
vote  for  a  court  candidate ;  no,  not  for  ten  times  the  sum. 

There  may,  sir,  be  some  bribery  and  corruption  in 
the  nation,  I  am  afraid  there  will  always  be  some :  but  it 
is  no  proef  of  it  that  strangers  are  sometimes  chosen ; 
for  a  gentleman  may  have  so  much  natural  influence 
over  a  borough  in  Ms  neighbourhood,  as  to  be  able  to 
prevail  with  Uiem  to  choose  any  petiK>n  he  pleases  to 
recommend;  and  if  upon  such  recommendation  they 
choose  one  or  two  of  his  friends,  who  are  perhaps 
strangers  to  them,  it  is  not  from  thence  to  be  infenred 
that  the  two  strangers  were  chosen  their  representaiivea 
by  the  means  of  bribery  and  corruption. 

To-insinuate,  sir,  that  money  may  be  issued  firdm  the 
public  treasure  for  bribing  elections,  is  really  sometlun]^ 
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very  extraordinaiy,  especially  in  those  gentlemen  who 
know  bour  many  checks  there  are  upon  every  shilling 
that  can  be  issued  from  thence,  and  how  regularly  the 
'  money  granted  in  one  year  for  the  public  service  of  the 
nation,  must  always  be  accounted  for  the  very  next  ses- 
sion in  this  house,  and  likewise  to  the  other,  if  they  have 
a  mind  to  call  for  any  such  account.  And  as  to  the  gen- 
tlemen  in  offices,  if  they  have  any  advantage  over  coun- 
try gentlemen  in  having  something  else  to  depend  on  be- 
sides their  own  private  fortunes,  they  have  likewise  many 
disadvantages.  They  are  obliged  to  live  here  in  London 
with  their  femilies,  by  which  they  are  put  to  a  much 
greater  expence  than  gentlemen  of  equal  fortunes  who 
live  in  the  country.  This  lays  them  under  a  very  great 
disadvantage,  with  respect  to  the  supporting  their  interest 
in  the  country.  The  country  gentleman,  by  living 
among  the  electors,  arid  purchasing  the  necessaries  for 
his  family  from  them,  keeps  up  an  acquaintance  and 
correspondence  with  them,  without  putting  himself  to 
any  extraordinary  charge;  whereas  a  gentleman  who 
lives  in  London,  has  no  other  way  of  keeping  up  an  ac- 
quaintance  or  correspondence  among  his  friends*  in  the 
country,  but  by  going  down  once  or  twice  a  year  at  a 
very  extraordinary  charge,  and  often  without  any  other 
business;  so  that  we  may  conclude  a  gentleman  in  office 
cannot,  even  in  seven  years,  save  much  for  distributing 
in  ready  money,  at  the  time  of  an  election;  and  I  really 
believe,  if  the  fact  were  narrowly  inquired  into,  it  would 
appear  that  the  gentlemen  in  office  are  as  little  guilty  of 
bribing  their  electors  with  ready  money,  as  any  other  set 
ct  goitlemen  in  the  kingdom. 

Thai  there  are  ferments  often  raised  among  the  people 
without  any  just  cause,  is  what  I  am  surprised  to  hear 
controverted,  since  very  late  experience  may  convince 
us  of  the  contrary.  Do  not  we  know  what  a  ferment  was 
raised  in  the  nation  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  late 
queen's  reign?  and  it  is  well  known  what  a  fatal  change 
in  the  a&irs  of  this  nation  was  introduced,  or  at  least 
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confirmed^  bjr  an  election  coming  on  while  ^  nation 
was  in  that  ferment.  Do  not  we  know  what  a  ferment 
was  raised  in  the  nation  soon  after  his  late  majesty^ 
accession  ?  And  if  an  election  had  then  been  allowed  to 
come  on  while  the  nauon  was  in  that  ferment^  it  might 
perhaps  have  had  as  fatal  effects  as  the  former;  but 
thank  God  this  was  wisely  provided  against  by  the  rery 
law  which  is  now  wanted  to  be  repealed. 

It  has  indeed,  sir,  been  said,  that  the  chief  motive  for 
enacting  that  law  now  no  longer  exists.  I  cannot  admit 
that  the  motive  they  mean  was  the  chief  motive,  but  even 
that  motive  is  very  far  from  having  entirely  ceased.  Can 
gentlemen  imagine,  tliat  in  the  spirit  raised  in  the  nation 
but  about  a  twelvemonth  since,  jacobitism  and  disaffec- 
tion to  the  present  government  had  no  share  ?  Perhaps 
some  who  might  wish  well  to  the  present  establishment 
did  co-operate,  nay,  1  do  not  know  but  they  were  the 
first  movers  of  that  spirit ;  but  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  spirit  then  raised  should  have  grown  up  to  such 
a  ferment  merely  from  a  proposition  which  was  honestly 
and  fairly  laid  before  a  parliament,  and  left  entirely  to 
their  determination.  No,  sir,  the  spirit  was  perhaps 
begun  by  those  who  are  truly  friends  to  the  illustrious 
family  we  have  now  upon  the  throne ;  but  it  was  raised 
to  a  much  greater  height  than  I  believe  ever  they  de- 
signed,  by  Jacobites,  and  such  as  are  enemies  to  our 
present  establishment,  who  though  they  never  had  a 
fairer  opportunity  of  bringing  about  what  they  have  so 
long  and  so  unsuccessfully  wished  for,  than  that  which 
had  been  furnished  them  by  those  who  first  raised  that 
spirit.  I  hope  the  people  have  now  in  a  great  measure 
come  to  themselves,  and  therefore  I  doubt  not  but  the 
next  elections  will  shew  that  when  they  are  left  to 
judge  coolly,  they  can  distinguish  between  the  real  and 
the;  pretended  friends  to  the  government.  But  I  most 
say,  if  the  ferment  then  raised  in  the  nation  had  not 
greatly  subsided,  I  should  have  thought  a  new  election 
a  very  dangerpus  experiment;  and  as  such  ferments 
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aair  hereafter  often  happen,  I  must  think  that  frequent 
deciions  will  always  be  dangerous :  for  which  reason, 
ui  so  far  as  I  can  see  at  present,  I  shall  I  believe  at  all 
times  think  it  a  very  dangax>U8  experiment  to  repeal  the 
septennial  bill. . 


GEORGE  (LORD)  LYTTLETON, 
f'The  eldest  Son  of  Sir  T.  Lyttleton.J 

Was  bom  17099  and  died  1773.  He  distinguished  himself  both  as  a 
speaker  and  a  writer*  He  appears  (as  far  as  I  can  understandt)  to 
have  been  one  of  those  men,  who  gain  a  high  reputation  not  so 
much  \>j  deserving,  as  by  desiring  it  ;  who  are  constantly  going 
out  of  their  way  in  search  of  fame,  and  therefore  can  scarcely 
nuss  it  ;  whaare  led  to  seize  on  the  shewy  and  superficial  parts  of 
science  by  an  instinct  of  vanity,  as  the  surest  means  of  attracting 
vulgar  applause  ;  who  by  aiming  at  what  is  beyond  them*  do  at 
least  an  that  they  are  capable  of;  whose  anxiety  to  distinguish 
themselves  from  others,  serves  them  in  the  place  of  genitis  ;  and 
who  obtain  the  good  opinion  of  the  public  merely  by  shewing  their 
deference  to  it.  This  character,  it  must  be  confessed,  however,  is 
generally  united  with  sensibility  and  an  elegant  turn  of  mind,  and 
is  therefore  entitled  to  some  credit ;  for  next  to  the  possession  of 
real  excellence,  I  think  we  ought  to  respect  the  admiration  of  it, 
and  the  wish  to  possess  it,  or  whatever  in  our  power  comes  the 
Bearcat  to  it. 


Mr.  Lyttleton*s  Speech  on  the  Princess  Marriage. 
Mr,  Speaker^ 

Though  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  has  been  said  so 
well  by  other  gentlemen,  on  this  happy  and  agreeable 
occasion,  yet  as  I  think  that  nobody  should  be  silent  on 
a  point  to  which  nobody  can  be  indifferent,  I  beg  to  be 
indulged  in  a  few  words,  to  declare  with  how  mud/ 
pleasure  I  concur  in  the  motion  that  h<is  been  made  you. 
And  indeed  he  must  be  yoid  of  all  affection  to  the  safety, 
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peace^  and  liberty  of  his  country,  who  does  not  rejoice 
in  the  increase  of  the  royal  family,  on  the  suppcHt  and 
continuance  of  which  among  us,  all  those  blessmgs  im* 
mediately  depend.  But,  sir,  there  is  yet  another  reason 
for  our  joy  on  this  occasion,  a  reason,  which  every 
gentleman  that  hears  me«  will  allow  to  be  a  strong  one : — 
I  mean  a  particular  regard  to  the  happiness  of  the  prince, 
which  can  no  more  be  separated  tTom  our  duty  to  his 
majesty,  than  the  interests  or  inclinations  of  so  good  a 
father  from  those  of  so  dutiful  a  son. 

There  may  be  something  in  the  dignity  of  persons 
raised  very  high  above  the  rank  of  other  men,  which 
might  set  them  at  perhaps  too  great  a  distance  from  the 
love  of  their  inferiors,  and  make  us  often  participate  no 
farther  in  their  pleasures  or  their  pains  than  duty  or 
interest  requires.  But  he,  who  in  a  station  thus  exalted 
above  the  wants  and  miseries  of  mankind,  can  feel  them 
with  the  tenderness  of  an  equal,  while  he  relieves  them 
with  the  beneficence  of  a  superior ;  whose  heart  i&  as 
open  to  the  sentiments  of  humanity  and  benevolence, 
as  his  mind  to  the  impressions  of  truth  and  justice  ;  such 
a  prince,  in  all  the  incidents  of  life,  will  find  every  body 
sympathize  with  himself;  his  grief  will  be  a  national  afflic- 
tion, his  joy  the  joy  of  a  whole  people. 

Sir,  it  is  right  and  decent,  and  agreeable  to  our  incli- 
nations, to  ascribe  every  thing  that  is  done  for  the  public 
good  to  the  paternal  cares  and  goodness  of  the  king; 
but  in  this  instance  it  is  peculiarly  our  duty  for  this 
is  a  merit  which  must  belong  to  him  alone :  in  thb,  none 
of  his  servants  can  have  a  share.  The  most  assuming 
minister  could  lay  no  claim  to  it ;  it  is  his  own  act,  to  him 
we  are  obliged  for  it,  and  to  him  our  acknowledgments 
are  due.  He  has  heard  the  wishes  of  his  people,  who 
foresaw  the  dangers  they  were  exposed  to,  if  his  royal 
highness  by  marrying  too  late  in  life,  should,  according 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  leave  an  heir  to  the 
crown  in  a  minority — a  minority,  which  is  always  a  state 
of  weakness,  distraction,  and  oppression ;  a  minority,  the 
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most  pernicious  of  all  governments,  because  it  is  the  go- 
verninent  of  ministers.  It  was  therefore  the  general  de- 
sire of  every  good  Englishman,  that  a  marriage  so  neces- 
sary  to  the  public  should  no  longer  be  delayed ;  and  his 
niajcsty  has  graciously  been  pleased  to  comply  with  that 
desire.  He  has  removed  those  uneasy  apprehensions, 
and  by  strengthening  and  increasing  the  royal  family,  he 
has  added  a  new  security  to  our  happinessi  and  we  may 
hope,  entailed  it  on  our  posterity. 

As  our  thanks  are  due  to  him  for  the  marriage,  they 
are  no  less  so  for  his  choice  of  a  daughter.in«law ;  a 
princess  in  whom  piety  and  virtue  are  hereditary  quali* 
ties.  The  eminent  merit  of  whose  great  ancestor  in 
the  defbnce  of  the  protestant  religion,  which  was  then 
in  Germany  as  it  now  is  in  Great-Britain,  united  to  the 
cause  of  public  liberty,  has  been  so  amply  set  forth  by 
other  gentlemen,  particularly  the  honourable  per&on 
(Mr.  Pulteney,)  who  made  this  motion,  whose  great  abi- 
lities  are  most  equal  to  this,  or  any  subject,  that  nothing 
is  left  for  me  to  add,  but  an  ardent  wish  that  the  same 
virtues  may  revive  again  with  equal  lustre  and  happier 
fortune  in  her  posterity. 

For  all  these  reasons,  for  many  more,  more  than  the 
zeal  of  my  heart  can  now  suggest  to  me,  more  than  the 
eloquence  of  others  can  express,  we  ought  most  joyfully 
to  congratulate  his  majesty  on  an  event  which  must  give 
him  the  greatest  pleasure,  because  it  does  so  to  his 
people ;  for  the  satisfaction  of  neither  can  be  perfect  but 
when  it  is  reciprocal.  Let  us  therefore  join  otir  thanks 
to  our  felicitations,  and  let  our  unanimity  in  doing  it,  re* 
fute  the  calumnies  of  those  who  dare  to  insinuate  out  of 
doors,  that  gentlemen  who  sometimes  di&r  here  from 
the  measures  of  the  court,  differ  at  all  from  those  whom 
they  oppose,  I  mean  the  very  best  of  tliem,  in  sincere  at* 
tachment  to  the  government,  and  aflfectionate  regard  foe 
the  royal  fanrilv. 

V#i.  I.  i9 
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WILLIAM  PITT, 

(JJtervHirdt  Earl  ^  CkaXham^) 

Was  bom  at  Bocbnnock,  in  Cornwall,  in  1706,  and  died  in  1778. 
He  was  originally  an  officer  in  the  annjr,  bat  waa  choaen  membar 
for  Old  Sarum  in  1735.  Hb  biatory  is  too  well  known  to  need 
repeating  heie.  I  shall  say  something  of  his  talents  aa  a  speaker 
hereafter. 

Mr.  Pittas  Speech  on  the  same  Occasion. 
Mn  Speaker, 
I  AM  unable  to  offer  any  thing  that  has  not  been  siud  by 
the  honourable  persons  who  made  you  the  motion  in  a 
manner  much  more  suitable  to  the  di^ty  and  import- 
ance of  this  great  occasion.  But,  su*,  as  I  am  really 
affbcted  with  die  prospect  of  the  blessings  to  be  derived 
to  my  country  from  this  so  desirable  and  so  long  desired 
measure,  the  marriage  of  his  royal  bigness  the  prince 
of  Wales,  I  cannot  forbear  troubling  you  with  a  few 
words  to  express  my  joy,  and  to  mingle  my  humble  offer- 
ing, inconsiderable  as  it  is,  with  this  great  ohUtion  <^ 
thanks  and  congratulation  to  his  majesty. 

How  great  soever  the  joy  of  the  public  may  be,  and 
yery  great  it  certainly  is,  in  receiving  this  benefit  firom 
his  majesty,  it  must  be  inferior  to  that  high  satis&ction 
which  he  himself  enjoys  in  bestowing  it.  And  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  suppose,  that  to  a  royal  mind  anything 
ean  transcend  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  the  impatient 
wishes  of  a  loyal  people,  it  can  only  be  the  paternal  de- 
light of  tenderly  indulging  the  most  dutiful  application 
an^  most  humble  request  of  a  submissive,  obedient  son. 
I  mention,  sir,  his  royal  highness's  having  asked  a  mar- 
riage, because  something  is  in  justice  due  to  him  for 
having  asked  what  we  are  so  strongly  bound  by  all  the 
ties  of  duty  and  of  gratitude  to  return  his  majesty  our 
most  humble  acknowledgments  for  having  granted. 

The  marriage  of,  a  prince  of  Wales,  sir,  has  M  aU 
times  been  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
public  welfare,  to  present,  and  to  future  generations ;  but 
at  no  time  has  it  been  a  more  important,  a  more  dear  con- 
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sideration  than  at  this  day,  if  a  character  at  once  ami- 
able  and  respectable  can  embellish  and  even  dignify  the 
derated  rank  of  a  prince  of  Wales.  Were  it  not  a  sort 
of  presumption  to  foUovir  so  great  a  person  through  his 
hours  of  retirement,  to  view  him  in  the  milder  light  of 
domestic  life,  we  should  find  him  busied  in  the  noble 
exercise  of  humanity,  benevolence,  and  of  every  social 
virtue.  But,  sir,  how  pleasing,  how  captivating  soever 
such  a  scene  may  be,  yet,  as  it  is  a  private  one,  I  fear  I 
should  offend  the  delicacy  of  that  virtue  I  so  ardently 
desire  to  do  justice  to,  should  I  offer  it  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  house.  But,  sir,  filial  dutv  to  his  royal  pa- 
rents, a  generous  love  for  liberty,  and  a  just  reverence 
for  the  British  constitution,  these  are  public  virtuesi  and 
cannot  escape  the  applause  and  benedictions  of  the  pub* 
lie.  They  are  virtues,  sir,  which  render  his  royal  high- 
ness not  only  a  noble  ornament,  but  a  firm  support,  if 
any  could  possibly  be  necessary,  of  that  throne  so  greatly 
fiUed  by  his  royal  father. 

I  have  been  led  to  say  thus  niuch  of  his  royal  higfa- 
ness's  character,  because  it  b  the  consideration  of  that 
character  which,  above  all  things,  enforces  the  justice 
and  goodness  of  his  majesty  in  the  measure  now  before 
you ;  a  measure  which  the  nation  thought  could  never 
come  too  soon,  because  it  brings  with  it  the  promise  of  an 
additional  strength  to  the  protestant  succession  in  his 
majesty's  illustrious  and  royal  house.  The  spirit  of  liberty 
dictatiMl  that  succession,  the  same  spirit  now  rejoices  in 
the  prospect  of  its  being  perpetuated  to  latest  posterity. 
It  rejoices  in  the  wise  and  happy  choice  which  his  ma- 
jesty has  been  pleased  to  make  of  a  princess  so  amiably 
distinguished  in  herself,  so  illustrious  in  the  merit  of  her 
family,  the  glory  of  whose  great  ancestor  it  is  to  have 
sacrificed  himself  to  the  noblest  cause  for  which  a  prince 
can  draw  bis  sword,  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  proles^ 
tant  religion.  Such,  sir,  is  the  marriage,  for  which  our 
most  humble  acknowledgments  are  due  to  his  majesty ; 
and  may  it  afford  the  comfort  of  seeing  the  royid 
family  (numerous  as  I. thank  God  it  is,)  still  growinf 
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and  rising  up  in  a  third  generation ;  a  familyi  sk,  which 
I  most  sincerely  wish  may  be  as  immortal  as  thoae  liber- 
ties, and  that  constitution  which  it  came  to  maint^ia ;  and 
therefore  I  am  heartily  for  the  motion. 


SIR  JOHN  ST.  AUBIN. 

Hi$  Speech  on  the  Quaker's  Tythe  Bifl. 
Mr.  Speaker, 

I  THINK  that  a  bill  of  this  consequence,  which  affects  so 
large  a  property,  bhould  undergo  the  wisest  scrutiny  of 
those  regular  formsj  which  have  hitherto  circumscribed 
our  proceedings,  and  guarded  our  constitution  from  any 
sudden  and  disguised  attacks.     But  this  biH,  faulty  as  it 
was  at  first,  after  two  readings  in  the  house,  and  counsel 
had  been  solemnly  heard  against  it,  went  avowedly  into 
the  committee  to  be  almost  entirely  altered.    A  new 
bill,  for  ^o  I  may  justly  call  this,  arises  out  of  the  ashes 
of  thp  old  one,  with  the  same  fallacious  title  indeed,  and 
less  formidable  than  before    However,  it  is  still  suspected 
that  there  arc  latent  mischiefs  in  it ;   and  against  those, 
the  parties  who  are  aggrieved,  are  deprived  of  an  oppor. 
tunity  of  a  fresh  defence.     I  hope  therefore  that  the 
learned  gentleman,  who  could  not  have  been  so  defective 
in  his  firs^enterprize,  if  new  inconveniences  were   not 
perpetually  to  be  encountered  in  the  alteration  of  settled 
constitutions,  will  at  least  be  so  candid  as  to  withdraw  his 
sclicme  for  the  present,  take  time  to  consider  afresh,  and 
not  hurry  ^  bill  thus  defective  in  form,  and  but  half 
understood,  in  the  conclusion  of  a  session,  when  many 
gentlemen,  quite  worn  out  with  a  close  and  tedious  atten. 
dance,   have  been  forced  to  retreat.     This  cannot  long 
retard  the  geart  work  of  reformation  which  is  at  hand. 
The  delay  will  be  but  a  few  months  only.     The  same 
favourable  tide  will  continue,  and  whatever  new  schemes, 
tliereibre,  the  learned  gentlraan  may  have  ready  to  pro- 
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duoe,  I  hope  he  will  indulge  06  in  ao  short  a  respite. 
But  lest  this  bill  should  pass,  I  hope  you  will  permit  me 
to  enter  my  public  protest  against  it,  for  I  am  one  of 
those  who  think  it  fundamentally  wrong. 

There  is  no  one  more  ready  than  I  am  to  give  all  rea« 
sonuble.  indulgences  to  the  several  unhappy  sectaries 
among  us.  1  think,  that  in  points  of  religi(»us  worship, 
compulsion  ought  never  to  be  used ;  but  truth  is  to  have 
a  iair  opportunity  of  working  by  its  own  force  upon  the 
natural  ingenuity  of  the  mind,  and  the  supreme  lawgiver 
has  the  only  right  to  interpose  in  such  matters.  But 
human  authority  has  certainly  a  secondary  power  to  re* 
strain  those  wild  excesses,  which,  under  the  false  colour 
of  religion,  would  invade  the  order  and  discipline  of  civil 
society.  In  this  we  are  all  united,  and  there  is  one  men 
diuni,  one  common  resort  of  our  laws,  for  the  protecuoa 
of  our  respective  rightsand  privileges.  I  am  very  sorry 
therefore  that  any  of  the  dissenters  should  now  see  oc« 
casion  to  complain  of  their  distinct  allowances,  and  that 
stated  measure  which  must  be  preseived  in  our  civil 
union.  Let  them  look  upon  the  structure  of  our  cousti. 
tution  in  general;  are  the  several  mem|;>ers  well  pro. 
portioned  ?  Have  they  a  mutual  dependence  and  regular 
connection  with  each  other  ?  And  is  there  one  law  of 
convenience  which  runs  through  the  whole?  If  this  bo 
so,  and  the  pre-eminence  is  only  maintained  by  a  duo 
sulK>pdination  of  the  inferior  parts,  if  the  building  wa^ 
erected  by  the  most  able  hands,  and  when  architecture 
was  at  its  height,  1  am  npt  for  inverting  the  order  of  it^ 
in  compliance  with  tl^e  Gothic  fancy  of  any  pretenders  to 
that  art.  . 

Thus  our  constitution  at  present  stands,  and  the  laws 
of  toleration  are  in  this  sense  become  a  part  of  it ;  they 
protect,  as  diey  certainly  ought,  the  establislied  religion 
of  our  country ,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  a  separate 
right  in  religious  worship  ;  such,  only^  have  not  the  ad« 
vantage  of  them,  who  deny  the  exterior  forms  of  our  gor 
vernment,  whose  consciences  are  a  civil  nuisance,  and 
therefore  forfeit  the  condition  o£  this  right.     What,  ihcD^ 
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is  it  tliat  the  quakers  want  ?  Have  not  all  their  most  in* 
temperate  desires  been  from  time  to  time  comptied  with  f 
Are  they  not  exempted  even  from  appealing  to  the  great 
Author  of  Truth  in  their  legal  testimony  ?  But  not  con- 
tented with  aU  this,  by  a  most  strange  abuse  of  the  per* 
mbsive  liberty  they  enjoy,  they  send  circular  exhorta- 
tions to  their  brethren  to  oppose  the  civil  jurisdiction  of 
4>ur  laws ;  and  having  thus  cherished  and  strengthened 
an  obstinacy,  they  approach  the  legislature  itself  with 
harsh  revilings,  unsupported  by  evidence,  against  the 
clergy  of  our  established  church,  denying  a  constitution- 
al right,  begging  that  the  legal  remedies  may  be  abated 
by  which  it  is  to  be  acquired,  and  unjusdy  complaining 
of  severities,  which  by  their  repeated  contumacy  they 
wilfully  draw  on  themselves ;  for  the  law  in  its  ordinary 
and  natural  course  will  proceed  to  an  enforcement  of  its 
own  decree.     Is  this  that  passive  obedience  and  non-re- 
»stance,  that  mild  and  charitable  disix>sition,  with  which 
they  have  been  so  lately  complimented  ?  Is  this  con- 
science in  any  true  definition  of  it  ?  No,  it  is  perverse 
humour,  a  false  and  delusive  light,  an  ignusfatuus^  which 
arises  from  a  degeneracy  and  corruption  of  the  mind. 
If  this  is  conscience,  then  all  those  riots  and  tumults 
which  at  any  time  oppose  the  execution  of  the  law  and 
the  authority  of  the  government,  may  with  equal  justice 
lay  claim  to  such  a  conscience.    Tythes  are*  a  distinct 
property  from  the  inheritance  of  the  land,  and  by  the  laws 
of  our  constitution  are  applied  to  certain  purposes.  They 
are  due  of  civil  right,  and  no  matter  to  whom  they  be* 
long;  though  J  should  think  that  the  maintenance  of  our 
clergy  deserves  some  favourable  share  in  our  consider* 
ations. 

No  human  wisdom  can  at  once  foresee  the  sufficient 
extent  of  legal  remedies,  but  they  must  from  time  to 
time  be  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  obstinacy  with 
which  they  are  to  contend.  At  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion,  when  our  constitution  was  re-settled  and  our 
several  rights  and  privileges  confirmed,  the  former 
remedies  were  fotind  insufficient^  and  therefore  by  the 
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7th  and  Sth  of  king  William  a  new  one  was  createdi 
but  the  others  were  suffered  to  subsist.  The  clei^ 
have  now  their  option  which  method  to  pursue,  and  I 
believe  they  always  follow  this,  unless  they  suspect  an 
unjust  partiality ;  for  they  want  only  their  right,  and 
are  undoubtedly  willing  to  come  at  it  the  cheapest  and 
most  e&ctual  way.  So  ^lat  by  this  bill,  which  obliges 
tbem  to  rep^  to  the  justices  in  the  first  instance,  you 
enjoin  them  nothing  but  what  is  already  done,  but  at 
the  same  time  give  a  new  interest  to  the  quaker  in  being 
contumacious :  for  I  apprehend,  by  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands,  if  the  quakers  should  not  appear,  but  suffer 
judgment  to  pass  by  default,  or  should  appear  and  not 
litigate  or  gainsay,  that  there  is  a  power  given  to  the 
justices  to  settle  the  quantum  of  the  tyth^s,  and  th^ 
clergy  are  hereby  deprived  of  any  farther  redress.  It 
b  the  liberty  of  avoiding  the  justices,  which  is  some 
sort  of  control  upon  their  judicature,  and  it  is  the 
force  of  the  several  subsisting  remedies,  which  obliges 
many  of  the  quakers  in  some  shape  or  other  at  present  to 
submit.  For  it  is  not  the  punctilio  of  one  gun  only  (as 
the  learned  counsel  said)  which  the  garrison  wants,  and 
when  men  are  obliged  to  surrender  there  is  no  dis* 
honour  in  doing  it :  but  they  have  got  unjust  possession^ 
and  would  you  withdraw  your  forces  that  they  may 
strengthen  the  fortification,  and  make  it  capable  of  a 
stouter  resistance?  Sir,  I  think  the  comparison  has 
been  inverted,  and  that  party  is  in  possession  who 
have  a  just  title,  and  they  only  desire  to  keep  what 
they  have,  without  extending  their  territories:  and  it 
would  be  extremely  unjust  to  pull  down  their  fences, 
upon  an  idle  report  that  the  enemy  would  take  no  ad< 
vantage  of  it. 

As  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  quakers  have 
been  defied  to  produce  any  instances  of  their  being 
much  troubled  here  ;  and  indeed  they  are  exceedingly 
few.  Every  thing  in  the  course  of  time  will  degene- 
rate from  its  original  institution,  and  undoubtedly  there 
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are  many  abuses  crept  into  th^se  courts,  which  may 
deserve  our  attention  i  but  then  let  us  proceed  upon 
feh^r  inquiries,  and  with  a  disposition  to  reform  and 
not  to  destroy.  These  courts,  from  the  earliest  days  of 
our  constitution,  have  had  cognizance  of  ty thrs ;  and 
if  the  chief  argument  against  them  is  drawn  from  their 
defect  of  power  in  giving  rediess,  1  am  rather  for  sup- 
plying their  defect,  than  that  their  authority  herein 
should  be  wholly  rescinded. 

I  would  not  be  thought,  by  any  thing  I  have  said, 
to  be  for  extending  the  power  of  the  clergy.  1  am  (or 
keeping  that,  as  well  as  all  other  power,  within  its  due 
bounds.  But  surdy  the  clergy  are  not  to  be  the  only 
men  in  the  world,  who,  when  they  are  assaulted,  have 
not  a  liberty  to  complain,  and  to  fly  to  this  asylum  for 
their  necessary  defence.  I  think  this  is  all  they  now  do, 
and  it  is  very  unfair  to  be  seeking  industriously  for 
particular  instances  of  blame,  and  from  thence  to  take 
occasion  of  casting  an  odium  upon  the  whole  function. 
Those  frightful  ideas  thcrelbre  of  church  power,  upon 
which  so  many  changes  have  been  rung  of  late,  I  take  to 
be  very  unnecessary  at  this  time ;  it  is  now  at  a  very 
low  ebb,  and  it  is  very  well  if  it  can  keep  its  just 
ground. 

The  mischief  which  is  growing  up  is  of  another  sort, 
and  our  liberties  are  no  longer  in  danger  from  any  thing 
which  is  founded  in  religious  pretences.  The  enemy 
has  erected  batteries  all  round  our  constitution;  but 
as  the  church  is  the  weakest  part,  it  is  thought  very 
advisable  to  begin  the  attack  there,  and  if  it  succeed^ 
they  will  soon  mount  the  breach  and  take  possession  of 
the  whole :  for  we  may  learn  from  the  fatal  experience 
of  former  times,  that  monarchy  can  only  subsist  upon 
the  union  and  defence  of  our  civil  and  religious  rights. 
We  all  form  one  constitution  ;  it  is  highly  necessary, 
therefore,  that  oil  who  are  sincere  lovers  of  that,  should 
well  know  and  mutually  protect  each  other;  and  that 
the  clergy  should  wisely  consider  that,  as  at  all  times  we 
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are  ready  lo  oppose  any  assaults  upon  their  quarter,  so 
they  are  umler  the  strongest  obligations  in  the  day  of 
our  need,  not  to  withdraw  their  assistance  from  us  in 
points  of  civil  liberty  ;  for  if  ever  that  should  be  their 
fatal  mistake,  and  our  hands  are  thereby  weakened,  they 
will  undoubtedly  bring  then*  own  establishment  ii»to  the 
most  imminent  danger; 

I  shall  say  no  more,  but  that  I  shall  at  all  times  oppose 
any  innovations,  because  I  think  them  extremely  hazard* 
ous  ;  let  us  rather  guard  against  the  intemperate  follies, 
the  luxury,  the  venality,  and  irreligion  of  the  age,  which 
have  been  long  gathering  like  a  dark  thunder-^doud  in 
the  sky.  God  only  knows  how  soun  it  may  bursty  but 
whenever  it  happens,  and  1  fear  the  day  is  at  no  great 
distance,  it  will  certainly  fall  most  heavily  upon  us.  I 
am  therefore  for  keeping  up  our  common  shelters,  that 
we  may  be  protected  as  well  as  possible  against  thin) 
great  and  impending  dangen 


MR.  PLUMER. 
Ifis  J^eech  an  the  Repeal  qf  the  Test  Act. 

Sir, 

iBEtiEVE  every  gentleman  that  hears  me  may  easily 
judge  with  what  view  1  have  desired  this  act  to  be  read 
to  you.  It  is,  sir,  with  a  design  to  have  some  part  of  it 
repealed,  and  anodier  part  so  amended  and  expUtined,  as 
to  make  it  consistent  with  that  charity  and  got  d  nature, 
whieh  every  member  of  tlie  christian  religion  ought  to 
shew  to  another* 
Voj,.  I.  51 
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The  motion  I  am  now  to  make,  sir,  proceeds  chiefly 
lh>m  these  three  considerations :  That  I  am,  and  I  hope 
shall  always  be,  an  utter  enemy  to  all  manner  of  perse- 
cution ;  that  I  have  a  great  reverence  for  that  solemn 
institution  called  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  Supper; 
and  t\M  I  shall  always  be  for  every  thing  which  I  think 
may  tend  towards  establishing  and  preserving  the  unily^ 
peace  and  trade  of  my  country.  These  are  conudom- 
tions  which  I  am  persuaded  are  of  as  great  wei^t  vndk 
every  gentleman  of  this  house  as  they  are  with  me ;  and 
therefore  if  I  can  ^ew  that  there  is  any  diing  in  this  act 
that  rboks  like  persecution,  any  thing  that  mi^  a  coo- 
tempt  uik>n  that  holy  institution  of  our  religion,  or  any 
thing  inconsistent  with  the  unity  and  peace  of  our  people, 
or  with  the  trade  of  our  country,  I  make  no  doubt  of 
having  the  unanimous  assent  of  this  house  to  what  I  am 
to  propose;  and  in  my  opinion,  it  would  contribute 
greatly  to  the  glory  of  this  generation,  as  well  as  the  ho- 
nour of  this  house  of  commons,  to  have  it  agreed  to 
nemine  contradicente. 

I  hope,  sir,  it  will  be  granted  me,  that  the  subjecting 
a  man  to  a  great  penalty  if  he  refused  to  subscribe  to  an 
opinion  which  he  thought  inconsistent  with  the  christian 
religion,  or  to  join  in  any  ceremonies  of  public  worship 
which  he  thought  sinful,  or  perhaps  idolatrous,  would  be 
a  very  heavy  persecution ;  and  I  hope  it  will  likewise  be 
granted,  that  to  render  a  man  upon  any  such  account  in-  ^ 
capable  of  holding  a  land  estate,  or  of  succeeding  to  any 
estate  as  next  heir  or  next  of  kin,  would  also  amount  to 
a  high  degree  of  persecution  :  Now  in  this  statute  which 
has  been  read  to  you,  there  is  one  clause  which  enacts. 
That  all  persons  that  shaH  bear  oflScc,  civil  or  military,  or 
receive  any  salary  or  wages  by  any  grant  from  the  king, 
or  shall  have  command  or  place  of  trust  from  or  under 
him,  or  shall  be  in  his  navy  or  househcrfd,  in  England^ 
Wales,  Berwick,  Jersey,  or  Guernsey,  shall  not  oidy  take 
the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  in  the  next  term, 
or  at  the  quarter  sessions,  within  three  months  afto*  their 
admittance,  but  shall  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s 
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Supper,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  church  of  England^ 
of  which  they  are  to  deliver  a  certificate,  and  make  proof, 
at  the  time  of  their  taking  the  said  oaths ;  in  failure  of 
which  they  are  ipsofaeto  disabled  t9  enjoy  the  said  officer 
or  employments,  or  any  profit  thereby.  And  by  another 
ckuse.  Persons  beyond  the  seas,  or  under  any  of  the 
other  impediments  there  mentioned,  are  to  receive  the 
sacrament  and  take  the  said  oaths,  witliin  four  months 
after  such  impediment  removed.  By  this  regulation  it  is 
evident,  that  no  man  can  hold  or  enjoy  an  office  or  em- 
ployment, civil  or  military,  without  declaring  himself  a 
member  of  the  church  of  England  as  by  law  established ; 
and  as  there  are  great  numbers  of  faithful  subjects,  who 
have  the  misfortune  of  believing  that  some  of  the  opinions 
established  by  our  church  are  not  entirely  consistent  with 
Christianity,  and  that  some  of  our  religious  ceremonies 
tend  towards  idolatry,  such  men  cannot  sincerely  com- 
municate with  the  established  church ;  upon  which  ac- 
count, and  upon  that  only,  they  may  therefore  be  sub*- 
jected  to  penalties,  or  deprived  of  a  yearly  revenue,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  office  they  may  be  named 
or  entitled  to ;  for  if  the  post  or  office  be  such  a  one  as  is 
attemied  with  trouble  only,  there  is  generally  a  penalty 
upon  a  roan's  refusing  to  serve  it ;  which  penalty  every 
man  must  pay  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  church  <^ 
England,  because  by  this  clause  he  is  debarred  from 
.  serving  the  office ;  whereas  if  it  were  not  for  this  incapa- 
city he  is  laid  under,  he  might  probably  choose  to  serve 
the  office  rather  than  pay  the  penalty ;  and  I  would  be 
glad  to  know  the  diflference  between  subjecting  a  man 
directly  to  a  penalty  for  refusing  to  join  in  any  religious 
opinion  or  ceremony,  and  this  mdirect  numner  of  sub- 
jecting him  to  it,  by  tacking  to  an  office,  m  itself  merely 
temp^ual,  a  most  solemn  approbation  of  the  religious 
doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  established  church. 

Again,  sir,  if  the  post  or  office  to  which  a  man  is 
named  or  entitled,  be  one  of  those  to  which  a  yeariy 
wlary  or  revenue  is  annexed,  from  the  day  of  his  nomi- 
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nation  he  has  as  good  a  right  to  receive  the  prote  cf 
that  office  as  any  man  has  or  can  have,  to  his  ancestor^ 
estate,  they  being  both  founded  chiefly  upon  the  law  of 
the  land  ;  nay  it  often  happens,  that  the  person  nanied  to 
any  post  or  office  has  by  long  and  faithful  services  fully 
deserved  that  nomination  ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  a  more 
meritorious  title,  than  the  title  any  man  can  have  to  the 
estate  of  his  ancestor  or  next  relation.  Suppose  u  e  should 
have  a  new  foreign  war  of  ten  years  duration,  as  we  had 
in  the  late  queen's  reign ;  suppose  a  gentleman  of 
the  dissenting  persuasion  should*  in  the  beginning  of 
that  war,  go  abroad  a  cadet  in  one  of  our  marching  regi* 
ments,  and  in  consideration  of  much  blood  lost,  and 
many  bra\  e  services  performed  in  the  cause  of  his 
country,  should  be  at  last  made  colonel  of  a  regiment ; 
would  notbucha  man  be  fully  intitled  to  the  profits  of  his 
commission,  during  the  time  his  majesty  should  think  fit 
to  continue  him  in  command?  Would  it  not  be  downright 
persecution  to  turn  him  out  of  his  commission  and  re. 
duce  him  to  a  starving  condition,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a 
scruple  of  conscience  ?  Yet  the  case  would  be  so,  if  this 
law  should  be  then  in  force.  Upon  the  first  return  of 
the  regiment  to  England,  he  would  be  obliged  within 
four  months  to  give  up  his  regiment,  or  receive  Ae  sa- 
crament of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  usage  of 
our  established  church,  which  his  conscience  wottld  not 
permit  him  to  do,  if  he  should  happen  to  be  a  sincere 
dissenter.  Therefore  I  must  look  upon  this  as  a  much 
higher  degree  of  persecution,  than  it  would  be  to  render 
a  man,  on  account  of  any  religious  opinion,  incapable  of 
holding  a  land-estate,  or  of  succeeding  to  any  estate  as 
next  of  kin. 

From  what  I  have  said,  sir,  I  hope  it  will  appear  that 
a  very  high  degree  of  persecution  lurks  under  the  inca- 
pacitating  clauses  I  have  mentioned,  and  therefore,  in 
my  motion  for  the  repeal  of  them,  I  hope  I  shall  have 
the  concurrence  of  all  those  who  are  real  enemies  to 
that  antichristian   practice;  but  when  I  consider  the 
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jvvercMo  due  to  the  saiirament  of  tiie  Lord^s  supper^ 
a  saciod  mystery,  which  none  ought  to  approach  with* 
out  having  first  diligently  examined  themselves,  and  to 
which  all  are  to  be  invited,  but  none  to  be  compelled,  I 
am  6uq>Ti9ed  that  it  should  ever  have  been  turned  to 
such  a  ptx>iane  use  as  that  of  qualifying  a  man  for 
being  an  adjutant  to  a  regiment,  or  the  bailiff  of  a  little 
borough.  This,  sir,  is  perverting  it  to  an  use  for  which 
I  am  sure  it  never  was  intended,  and  this  perversion  has 
already  produced,  and  will  always  produce,  many  and 
great  abominations.  It  is  well  known  how  many  have 
become  unworthy  partakers  of  the  holy  communion,  for 
the  sake  only  of  entitling  themselves  to  some  lucrative 
post  or  employment ;  it  is  well  known  what  terrible  in- 
decences  some  have  been  guilty  of  upon  such  occasions^ 
and  what  a  scandal  has  often  been  thereby  given  to  all 
those  who  are  truly  devout.  This  is  so  generally  known 
that  it  is  now  the  common  practice  in  all  the  churches  o£ 
England,  for  the  curate  to  desire  the  legal  communis 
cants,  if  any  there^be,  I  mean  those  who  come  there  ii| 
obedience  to  that  statute,  to  divide  themselves  from 
those  who  come  there  purely  for  the  sake  of  devotion  } 
and,  indeed,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  none  of  the  former 
should  ever  be  allowed  to  communicate  in  the  prescnee 
of,  much  less  at  the  same  table  with  any  of  the  latter ; 
for  the  former  are  often  so  well  and  so  generally  known 
to  be  unworthy  partakers,  that  their  being  admitted  upon 
any  pretence  whatsoever,  gives  great  offence  to  the  truly 
religious,  and  tends  to  subvert  the  morals  of  the  vulgar, 
by  lessening  that  esteem  which  they  ought  to  have  for 
the  established  religion  of  their  country,  and  which  wise 
magistrates  will  always  cultivate  with  all  possible  care  ; 
but  this,  by  long  and  general  experience  we  know,  is  not 
to  be  done  by  penal  laws.  On  the  contrary,  such  gua- 
rantees for  the  established  religion  of  any  country,  have 
always  produced  pride,  ignorance,  luxury,  and  opprcs* 
sion,  among  those  of  the  established  church,  and  invinci* 
ble,  nay,  often  victorious  enthusiasm,  among^  those  of  the 
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trary  feligion.  Even  in  this  kingdom,  we  know,  that 
penal  laws  and  persecution  raised  so  high  the  tonmt  of 
enthusiasm  among  us,  *  that  our  established  church  was 
at  last  quite  overwhelmed  by  tlie  dissenting  interesC; 
and  happy  was  it  for  our  church  that  those  enthusiasts 
destroyed  our  constitution,  as  well  as  otu"  established  re. 
ligion ;  for  if  they  had  preserved  the  former,  I  am  afraid 
the  latter  had  never  been  restored.  Since  the  repeal  of 
most  of  our  persecuting  laws,  the  dissenting  interest  has 
daily  decreased ;  and  I  am  convinced  those  remains  of 
it  that  are  now  aipong  us,  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  act 
now  tinder  our  consideration,  and  one  other  act  of  much 
the  same  nature. 

With  regard  to  the  peace  and  unity  of  our  peopk, 
I  must  say/  sir,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  surprise  to 
me,  how  the  legislature  of  any  country  could  be  pre* 
vailed  on  to  annex  temporal  rewards  or  punishments 
to  speculative  opinions  in  religion.  I  can  easily  con- 
ceive how  doctors  might  differ  in  speculative  points 
of  divinity,  as  well  as  in  speculative  points  of  law, 
physic,  or  philosophy;  and  I  know  with  what  vehe- 
mence a  learned  doctor  in  either  of  those  sciences  main- 
tains his  own  opinion,  and  with  what  envy,  malice,  and 
rage  he  pursues  his  adversaries ;  but  I  cannot  easily  con- 
ceive what  reasons  the  lawgivers  of  any  country  could 
have,  to  adopt  and  establish  speculative  opinions  of  any 
particular  doctor  in  divinity,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
shewed  a  very  great  indifference  with  regard  to  the 
speculative  opinions  of  the  doctors  in  all  other  branches 
of  literature.  The  cause  of  this  different  behaviour  in 
our  ancient  lawgivers,  I  say,  I  cannot  well  comprehend ; 
but  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  if  they  thereby 
intended  to  establish  an  uniformity  of  opinion  with  re* 
spect  to  religious  matters,  experience  lias  shewn  that  they 
have  been  most  egregiously  mistaken ;  for  the  annexing 
of  temporal  rewards  and  punishments  to  speculative 
opinions,  has  been  so  far  from,  reconciling  men's  minds, 
>0nd  making  them  agree  in  any  one  opinion,  that  it  lu|s 
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rendered  those  of  di&rent  opinions  in  religion,  not  only 
implacable^  but  most  cruel  and  barbarous  enemies  to 
one  another ;  an  effect  which  has  never  been  produced 
by  difference  of  opinion  in  any  other  science.  In  law^ 
in  physic,  in  philosophy,  there  are,  and  always  have 
been,  doctors  of  different  opinions ;  and  among  them  too 
there  have  always  been,  I  believe,  some  who  would  have 
gladly  confuted  their  adversaries  by  fire  and  faggot, 
especially  when  they  found  themselves  overcome  by  fair 
reasoning;  but  as  the  law  of  no  country  has  as  yet 
thought  fit  to  interpose  in  those  disputes,  we  find  the 
followers  of  these  doctors  have  ^nerally  argued  the 
matter  very  coolly,  and  when  the  dispute  was  over  have 
parted  as  good  friends  as  they  met.  This  has  hitherto 
been  the  case  in  all  sciences  except  divinity ;  but  if  we 
should  make  a  law  for  punisliing  those  who  did  not  agree 
with  the  Newtonian  system  of  philosophy,  or  for  render- 
ing all  such  incapable  to  hold  any  post  or  office  in  our 
government,  I  am  persuaded  we  should  have,  in  a  few 
years,  great  numbers  of  our  people  who  would  be  ready 
to  sacrifice  life  and  fortune  in  defence  of  the  Aristotelian 
or  the  Cartesian  system :  nay,  if  any  such  law  were 
made  against  all  those  who  did  not  believe  that  the  three, 
angles  of  every  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  I 
make  no  doubt  but  that  this  plain  demonstration  would  be 
most  violently  opposed  by  great  numbers  of  men  in  the 
kingdom  ;  for  when  the  passions  of  men  are  stirred  up  ^ 
by  temporal  rewards  and  punishments,  the  most  reason- 
able  opinions  are  rejected  with  indignation,  the  most 
ridiculous  are  embraced  with  a  frantic  sort  of  zeal. 
Therefore,  sir,  if  we  have  a  mind  to  establish  peace 
among  our  people,  we  must  allow  men  to  judge  freely  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  to  embrace  that  opinion  they 
think  right,  without  any  hopes  of  temporal  rewards,  and 
without  any  fears  of  temporal  punishment. 

As  to  our  trade,  sir,  the  advantages  we  have  reaped 
in  that  respect  by  the  toleration  act  are  so  apparent,  that 
I  shall  not  take  up  your  time  with  enlarging  upon  thai 
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subject ;  but  in  order  to  retain  those  advantages,  and 
to  improve  them  as  much  as  possible^  I  s&U  uow 
move,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  sio 
much  of  the  said  act  passed  in  the  25th  of  Charies  IL  in- 
titled,  "  An  act  for  preventing  dangers  which  may  happen 
from  popish  recusants,'^  as  obliges  all  persons,  who  are 
admitted  to  any  office  civil  or  military,  to  receive  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  supper,  within  a  time  limited 
by  the  said  act,  and  for  explaining  and  amending  so 
much  of  the  said  act  as  relates  lo  the  declaration  against 
transubstantiation. 


SIR  ROBEUT  WALPOLE. 

His  Speech  in  Reply. 

Sir, 

As  I  have  hitherto  appeared  to  be  an  utter  enemy  to 
all  persecution,  I  hope  my  disagreeing  with  this  motion 
will  not  be  looked  on  as  any  sign  of  my  having  changed 
my  opinion,  or  of  my  having  any  intention  to  alter  my 
conduct  for  the  future ;  so  far  otherwise,  sir,  I  have  still, 
and  I  hope  shall  always  have,  as  tender  a  regard  for  the 
dissenters  of  all  denominations,  as  any  man  can  ha\e 
who  is  a  true  member  of  the  church  established  by  law. 
As  a  sincere  member  of  the  church  of  England  I  must, 
and  I  do  wish,  that  all  the  disst- nters  in  the  kingdom 
could  be  gained  over  to  the  established  church ;  but 
though  I  wish  for  this  happy  event,  yet  I  shall  never  be^ . 
for  attempting  the  accomplishment  of  that  wish  by  any 
methods  that  have  the  least  tendency  towards  persecu- 
tion, or  towards  doing  a  real  injury  to  any  man  whose 
conscience  will  not  allow  him  to  embrace  the  established 
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religibn  of  his  cbuntry.  For  ail  such  I  shall  continue  to 
have  d  red  concern,  because  i  think  this  difference  of 
opinion  i^  A  man's  misfortune,  and  not  hb  crime. 

But,  sir,  the  word  persecution  has,  in  my  opinion, 
been  tery  much  mistaken  by  the  honourable  gentleman 
ivho  made  you  this  motion  ;  for  according  to  the  mean- 
ing he  has  put  upon  the  words,  there  could  be  no 
established  church  or  established  religion  in  the  worlds 
but  what  must  be  deemed  guilty  of  persecuting  all  those 
who  differ  fit)m  it ;  and  yet  those  gentlemen  will,  I  be- 
lieve, grants  that  in  every  society  there  ought  to  be  an 
established  religion,  or  ascertain  form  of  public  woi^hip 
established  by  the  laws  of  that  society ;  therefore  we 
must  find  out  a  meaning  for  these  wordsf  different  froiti 
that  which  has  been  put  upon  them. 

As  there  is  in  every  society  a  certain  form  of  govern- 
ment established,  I  hope  it  will  be  granted,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  member  of  that  society  to  supt>ort  and 
preserve  that  form  of  government  as  long  as  he  thinks 
It  the  best  that  can  be  established ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  if  there  be  any  man,  ot  any  set  of  men,  who  arc 
convinced  that  a  different  form  of  government  would 
render  the  societv  much  more  happy  and  power- 
ful, I  believe  it  will  likewise  be  granted,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  sUch  men  to  endeavour  in  a  peaceable  way, 
at  least,  to  bring  about  an  alteration.  These  two  duties 
therefore  being  altogether  inconsistent,  nay,  even  de- 
structive of  one  another,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
the  one  set  of  men  to  do  their  duty,  without  laying  the 
other  set  under  some  hardships.  When  those  hardships 
are  no  greater  than  what  are  absolutely  necessar}'  for  the 
end  intended^  they  are  just  and  reasonable,  and  such 
as  those  who  are  subjected  to  them  ought  not  to  com- 
plain of;  but  when  they  are  greater  than  what  are  ne- 
cessary, they  then  begin  to  take  and  to  deserve  the 
name  of  oppression ;  and  accordinp^  to  the  degrees  of 
this  excess,  the  degrees  of  Oppression  are  always  to  be 
computed.  In  this  kingdom  we  know  there  is  a  set  of  men 
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who  think  it  theh*  duty  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  aa 
alteration  of  our  present  happy  establishment,  I  m^an 
our  nonjurors ;  who  for  that  very  reason  are  excluded 
from  all  posts  or  places  in  our  government ;  which  is 
certainly  a  hardship  upon  them  ;  but  I  am  sure  it  cannot 
be  called  an  oppression,  nor  can  this  exclusion  with 
respect  to  them  be  called  a  punishment. 

And  if  there  be  a  set  of  men  in  this  kingdom  who 
think  the  doctrines  of  the  established  church  incon* 
.sistent  with  Christianity,  or  the  ceremonies  of  our  public 
worship  idolatrous,  it  is  their  duty  as  christians  to  at- 
tempt to  bring  about  an  alteration  in  our  established  re* 
ligion,  and  they  certainly  will  attempt  it  as  soon  as  it  is 
in  their  power ;  nay,  with  all  deference  to  the  honour- 
able gentlemen  who  have  spoke  upon  the  other   side 
of  the  question,  for  all  of  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
esteem,  I  must  look  upon  this  very  motion  as  a  be* 
ginning  of  that  attempt ;  but  as  I  am  a  member  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  think  it  the  best  reli^n  that 
can  be  established,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  prevent  its 
being  ever  in  the  power  of  such  men  to  succeed  in 
any  such  attempt ;  and  for  this  purpose,  I  think  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  exclude  them  from  any  share  in 
the  executive  part  of  our  government  at  least ;  because 
if  the  executive  part  should  once  come  to  be  generally 
in  their  hands,  they  would   very    probably    get    the 
legislative  part  likewise ;  from  which  time  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  think  of  preventing,  in  a  peaceable  manner, 
their  doing  whatever  they  had  a  mind;  and  it  must 
be  presumed  they  would  do  what  tliey  thought  them- 
selves in  duty  bound  to  do.     To  exclude  a  man  from 
a  profitable  post  or  employment,  I  shall  admit  to  be 
a  hardship  upon  the  man  so  excluded ;  but  as  it  is  ab« 
solutelv   necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our  esta- 
^  blished  church,  to  exclude  those  who  think  it  their  du^ 
to  destroy  it,  from  any  share  in  the  executive  part  of  our 
government ;  therefore  this  exclusion  can  no  more  be 
ealled  persecution,  than  it  can  be  called  oppression  to 
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estdude  nonjurors  from  any  share  of  our  government  exe- 
cutive or  legislative;  nor  can  such  exclusion  be  deemed  a 
punishment  in  the  one  case  any  more  than  in  the  other. 

In  the  supposed  case  of  a  brave  dissenter's  being  ad- 
vanced to  the  command  of  a  reghnent,  I  shall  grant  that 
it  would  be  a  great  hardship  upon  him  to  be  turned  out 
of  his  command,  and  to  be  exposed  to  a  starving  con- 
dition, upon  bis  return  to  his  native  country ;  but  the 
same  case  may  be  supposed  with  respect  to  a  Romaii 
catholic  gentleman ;  yet  there  would  be  no  persecution 
in  either  case ;  because  the  excluding  of  all  such  men 
from  any  command  in  our  army,  especially  here  at 
home,  is,  I  think,  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preaerva- 
tion  of  our  constitution  in  the  happy  state  it  is  in  at 
present ;  nor  could  such  ^n  es^clusion  be  called  a  punish- 
ment upon  the  man  so  excluded,  no  more  than  it  can  be 
called  a  punishment  upon  a  man  of  five  foot  and  a  half 
to  be  excluded  froa>  being  a  soldier  in  the  guards  i  for 
neither  of  these  exclusions  proceeds  from  any  crime  or 
fault  in  the  man,  it  being  as  impossible  for  a  man  to  alter 
his  opinion  when  he  has  a  pnind,  as  it  is  tp  add  two  or 
three  inches  to  his  stature  when  he  has  occasion  for  it ; 
but  as  the  latter  becomes  necessary  for  the  sake  gf  pre- 
serving the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  ^  regiment,  so  the 
former  becomes  necessary  for  the  sake  of  preserving  tho, 
beauty  and  symmetry  of  a  society. 

The  argument  raised  from  the  supposed  abuse  of  the 
blessed  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  is  founded  upon 
a  fact  which  I  cannot  admit ;  for  as  there  is  nothipg  in 
this  law  that  can  compel  the  admission  of  an  unworthy 
person ;  as  the  ministers  of  our  church  may  refuse  to 
admit  any  person  to  that  sacrament,  who  does  not  de- 
voutly and  humbly  desire  it,  or  for  any  other  lawful 
cause,  [See  Statute  1,  Edward  VI.  Chap.  L]  I  must 
presume  no  unworthy  persons  are  admitted ;  or  at  least, 
if  there  be,  it  does  not  proceed  from  any  fault  in  this  or' 
any  other  of  our  statutes,  but  from  the  criminal  and  ir<« 
f  eligions  neglect  of  the  minister  who  admits  themt 


As  to  the  uniljr  apd  pwcc  of  our  people,  I  am  per- 
suaded, sir,  the  repeal  gI  thi^  law^  and  another  which  ( 
believe  is  llkt^wise  intended,  would  raise  most  terrible 
disturbances  and  confusions;  for  with  respect  to  all 

Eists  and  employments  that  go  by  election,  w^  shqiild 
ve  all  the  diss^enters  combining  clo;ifeIy  togetb^  to 
bring  in  their  friends,  which  would. of  course  breed  xp^rijr 
riots  and  tumults.  And  as  to  our  trade,  it  depends  sp 
much  upon  the  peape  and  tranquillity  of  the  nation,  tha( 
if  we  have  ^  mind  to  preserve  it,  we  ought  not  to  make 
4ny  new  regulation  or  repeal  any  old,  if  by  so  doing  wq 
run  the  risque  of  raising  heart-burnings  and  jealo^sj^ 
among  our  people. 


mi,  HOLDEN, 
His  Speech  on  th^  ^ame  S^bJfict. 


Sir, 


I  ^HALX  take  up  very  little  of  your  time  in  iseplyiii^  u^ 
what  l;ias  been  said ;  for  in  ^y  opinipn,  the  arguments 
for  t^^  motion  haye  been  enforce4  by  what  has  been  saidL 
by  way  pf  answer  to  thqm* 

If  the  hardships  imposed  upon  the  dissenters,  by  the 
Ifiw  under  our  consideratipn,  are  greater  than  what  arc 
absolutely  necessary  fpr  preventing  its  being  in  their 
power  tx)  destroy  the  established  church,  it  must  be- 
granted,  frjom  what  has  been  said  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  that  this  law  is  a  persecuting  law.  Now,  sir, 
to  determine  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  wc  need 
hav^  recourse  to  np  other  nation  but  Scotland  :  with  i^- 
gard  to  that  nation,  we  know  that  the  Presbyterian  rr* 


}igK>Qft*wliich  is  h^re  one  of  our  dissenting  religiooa,  h 
there  the  established  church,  and  what  is  here  our 
establiJied  chqrch*  is  there  a  dissenting  religiofi ;  yet  the 
established  church  m  Scotland  have  never  thought  it 
neces^y,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  necessary,  for  their 
preservation,  to  excUide  their  dissenters  from  all  posts 
and  en^plqy  ments  in  the  e^^ecutive  part  of  their  govern^ 
men^,  nor  have  they  any  law  for  such  a  purpo^ ;  but  oa 
the  contrary  some  of  their  judges  and  magistrates,  and 
many  of  those  in  posts  and  employments  in  that  kingi^ 
dom,  go  openly,  and  in  the  most  sokmn  manner,  to  the 
episcopal  or  church  of  England  meeting-houses ;  and 
though  this  practice  or  indulgence  has  been  continued 
for  many  years,  and  continues  to  this  day,  yet  the  esta- 
blished  church  in  that  country  is  so  far  from  being  in  any 
danger  of  being  overturned  by  what  is  there  the  dissent- 
ing  interest,  that  the  former  is  daily  gaining  ground  upon 
the  latter ;  which  evidently  shews  the  great  weight  and 
effect  of  a  legal  establishment  with  respect  to  religion^ 
when  the  minds  of  men  are  not  irritated  by  any  unneces- 
sary hardships  put  upon  them.  I  could  likewise  in* 
stance  Holland,  and  several  other  protestant  countries, 
to  shew»  that  rendering  dissenters  incapable  of  serving 
the  crown  in  any  post  of  honour,  trust,  or  pro&t,  is  a 
hardship  put  upon  them,  which  b  so  far  fron^  being  abso** 
lutely  necessary,  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  pre- 
serving the  established  religion  of  any  country;  and 
therefore  this  hardship  must  in  the  strictest  sense  be 
called  persecution,  even  according  to  the  meaning  put 
upon  it  by  the  honourable  gentlemen,  who  have  spoke  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question. 

With  respect  to  nonjurors  and  Roman  catholics,  the 
hardships  put  upon  them  are  not  for  the  sake  of  a 
scruple  of  conscience  in  any  matter  of  a  religious 
CARcem,  but  because  they  are  enemiej^  to  the  state» 
and  to  the  present  happy  establishment';  but  I  am 
surprised  to  hear  it  said  that  the  rendering  of  them, 
0/    tl^  dissenters,  incapable:  of  liolding  an^  post  of 
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honour,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  crown,  is  no  punish* 
inent,  when  I  consider  that  that  very  punishment  has 
often  been  inflicted  by  parliament  as  one  of  the  greatest 
punishments  they  could  inflict  upon  crimes  of  a  very  high 
nature.     Surely  this  legal  incapacity  ihust  be  looked 
on  as  a  punishment  upon  both,  but  with  this  difference — 
that  upon  nonjurors  or  Roman  catholics  it  is  with  great 
justice  inflicted,  but  upon  dissenters  it  is  inflicted  wiuout 
uny  occasion,  no  party  among  the  latter  having  ever  yet 
been  suspected  of  being  enemies  to  our  present  esta- 
blishment,  unless  the  rejecting  of  this  motion  should 
make  them  so.     I  am  sure  every  gentleman  that  hears 
me  must  grant,  that  there  is  some  difference  between  a 
capacity  of  being  a  soldier  in  the  guards,  and  a  capacity 
of  holding  any  post  or  preferment  under  the  crown :  the 
guards  are  the  king's  own  servants,  and  every  man  may 
choose  what  sort  of  servants  he  has  a  mind :  therefore  no 
man  has  a  title  to  any  capacity  of  being  a  soldier  in  the 
guards ;   but  every  subject  has  a  title  to  a  capacity  at 
least  of  sharing  in  the  honours  and  preferments  of  his 
country,  and  that  capacity  ought  not  to  be  taken  from 
him,  but  by  way  of  punishment  for  some  very  high  crime 
or  misdemeanour ;  for  it  is  a  punishment  so  dishonour- 
able and  severe,  that  we  never  find  it  inflicted  by  our 
laws  upon  crimes  of  an  ordinary  nature. 

I  shall  grant,  sir,  that  a  minister  of  the  established 
church  is  not,  by  any  express  words  in  this  act,  ordered 
or  compelled  to  administer  the  sacrament  to  an  unworthy 
person,  who  desires  it  only  for  the  sake  of  enabling  him. 
self  to  hold  a  beneficial  employment;  but  if  a  minister 
of  the  church  of  England  should  refuse  to  administer 
the  sacrament  to  any  person,  upon  such  occasion,  and 
that  person  should  by  means  of  such  refusal  lose  his  post, 
or  only  a  year's  salary,  he  might  bring  his  action  at 
common  law  .upon  the  statute  of  king  Edward  Vf. 
against  such  minister,  and  would  recover  great  da- 
mages, if  the  court  should  not  approve  of  the  minis- 
ter's  reason  for  refusing  to  administer  the  8acramen| 
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to  the  plaintiff;  whereas,  before  the  receiving  of  the 
sacrament  was  made  a  qualification  for  a  civil  employ- 
ment, no  such  plaintiff  could  have  recovered  any  con- 
siderable damage ;  nay,  I  doubt  if  he  could  have  re« 
covered  any  damage  at  all ;  for  he  could  not  probably 
have  proved  any  temporal  damage  by  his  not  receiving' 
the  sacrament  when  he  desired  it;  and  I  do  not  see  how 
a  jury  could  pretend  to  put  a  value  upon  the  spiritual 
damage  he  might  pretend  to  have  received.  Those  laws 
therefore,  which  have  made  the  receiving  the  sacrament 
a  qualification  for  a  civil  employment,  have  subjected  all 
the  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England  to  a  very  great 
difficulty ;  because  they  are  by  those  laws,  and  by  those 
only,  subjected  to  the  danger  of  having  such  damages 
given  against  them  as  may  ruin  them  and  their  families 
for  ever,  in  case  they  refuse  to  administer  the  sacrament 
to  a  person  whom  they  know  to  be  a  most  profligate  and 
impenitent  sinner :  for  this  a  minister  of  our  church  may 
be  fully  convinced  of,  and  yet  it  may  be  impossible  for 
him  to  make  the  same  appear  to  a  jury. 

To  pretend,  sir,  that  if  those  incapacitating  laws  were 
repealed,  the  dissenters  would  combine  closely  together 
in  all  elections,  and  that  these  combinations  would  occa- 
sion terrible  disturbances,  is  contradicted  by  experience 
— is  contradicted  by  experience  in  England  as  well  as 
Scodand  ;  for  though  many  of  the  dissenters  in  England 
do  communicate  sometimes  with  the  established  church, 
and  in  consequence  thereof  become  candidates  from  time 
to  time,  for  almost  every  elective  civil  post  in  the  king, 
dom ;  and  though  the  dissenters  do  generally  join  pretty 
unanimously  upon  such  occasions,  I  believe  more  unani. 
mously  than  they  woyld  do  if  these  laws  were  repealed^ 
yet  we  find  it  never  produces  any  disturbances.  And  in 
Scodand,  where  the  dissenters  from  their  established 
church  are  under  no  incapacitating  laws,  we  find  that 
the  disputes  about  elections  never  produce  any  distur- 
bances between  the  two  religious  parties  in  that  king-' 
dom ;  although  it  must  be  granted  that  the  people  pf 
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that  coQXktey  are  as  violent  in  all  tfiefir  deak^,  as  bold 
and  enterpribing  in  their  designs,  and  aa  turbulent  under 
disappointments,  as  the  people  in  any  country,  i  believe, 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  must  therefore  from  ex- 
perience conclude,  that  the  repeal  of  those  |)ersecuting 
laws,  which,  to  our  misfortune,  are  still  m  force  in  this 
kingdom,  would  confirm  rather  than  disturb  our  present 
tranquillity ;  and  it  would  certainly  increase  out  trade, 
because  it  is  not  to  be  questioned  but  that  a  great  many 
more  rich  foreign  merchants  would  come  over  and  settle 
among  us,  if  they  could  enjoy  all  the  priTileges  of  Eng- 
lishmen without  changing  their  religion ;  whereas,  while 
those  laws  remain  unrepealed^  a  few  forei.^rn  tradesmt  n 
and  mechanics  may  perhaps  come  over ;  but  rich  and 
opulent  foreign  merchants  will  neither  come  nor  stay  to 
settle  Uieir  families  in  this  kingdom,  when  they  consider 
diat  neither  they  nor  their  posterity  can  aspire  to  any  ho- 
nour  or  preferment,  unless  they  make  a  sacrifice  of  the 
religion  of  their  ancestors. 


EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD. 

His  Speech  on  the  Play-house  Bill. 
My  Lords, 

The  bill  now  before  you  I  apprehend  to  be  of  a  very 
extraordinary,  a  very  dangerous  nature.  It  seems  de- 
signed not  only  as  a  restraint  on  the  licentiousness  of  the 
stage,  but  it  will  prove  a  most  arbitrary  restraint  on  the 
liberty  of  the  stage  ;  and,  I  fear,  it  looks  yet  farther ;  I 
fear  it  tends  towards  a  restraint  on  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  which  will  be  a  long  stride  towards  the  destruction 
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of  libeitjr  itself.  It  is  not  only  a  bill,  my  lords,  of  a 
very  extraordinary  nature,  but  it  has  been  brought  in  at 
a  veiy  extraordinary  season,  and  pilshed  with  most 
extraordinary  di^iatch.  When  I  consider  how  near  it 
was  to  the  end  of  the  session,  and  how  long  this  session 
had  been  protracted  beyond  the  usual  time  of  the  year  j 
when  I  considered  that  this  bill  passed  through  the  other 
house  with  so  much  precipitancy,  as  even  to  get  the  start 
of  a  biU  which  deserved  all  tho  respect,  and  all  the 
dispatch,  the  forms  of  either  house  of  parliament  could 
admit  of,  it  set  me  upon  enquiring,  what  could  be  the 
reason  for  introducing  this  bill  at  so  unseasonable  a  time, 
and  pressing  it  forward  in  a  manner  so  very  singular  and 
unoomnion*  I  have  made  ail  possible  enquiry,  and  as 
yet;  I  must  confess,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  out  the  great 
occasion*  I  have,  'tis  true,  learned  from  common  report 
without  doors,  that  a  most  seditiousi  a  most  heinous  farce 
had  been  offered  to  one  of  the  theatres,  a  farce  for 
which  the  authors  ought  to  be  punished  in  the  most  ex- 
emplary  manner ;  but  what  was  the  consequence  ?  The 
master  of  that  theatre  behaved  as  he  was  in  duty  bound, 
and  as  common  prudence  directed  s  he  not  only  refused 
to  bring  it  upon  the  stage,  but  carried  it  to  a  certain 
honourable  gentleman  in  the  administration,  as  the  surest 
method  of  having  it  absolutely  suppressed.  Could  this 
be  the  occasion  of  introducing  such  ah  extraordinary  bill» 
at  such  an  extraordinary  season,  and  pushing  it  in  so 
extraordinary  a  manner  ?  Surely  no  2— ^^^the  dutiful  be- 
hariour  of  the  players,  the  prudent  caution  they  shewed 
upon  that  occa^on,  can  never  be  a  reason  for  subjecting 
them  to  such  an  arbitrary  restraint  1  it  is  an  argument  in 
th«r  favour,  and  a  material  one,  in  my  opinion,  against 
the  bill.  Nay  farther,  if  we  consider  all  circumstances, 
it  is  to  me  a  fuU  proof,  that  the  laws  now  in  being  are  suf- 
ficient for  punishing  those  players  who  shall  venture  to 
bring  any  seditious  libel  upon  the  stage,  and  consequently, 
sufficient  for  deterring  all  players  from  acting  any  thing 
Voii.J.  53 
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that  may  have  the  least  tf^ndenojr  towards  giving  a  reasoa- 
able  offence. 

I  do  not,  my  lords,  pretend  to  be  a  lawyer,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  perfectly  the  power  and  extent  of  our 
laws ;  but  I  have  conversed  with  those  that  do,  and  by 
them  I  have  been  told,  that  our  laws  are  sufficioit  for 
punishing  any  person  that  shall  dare  to  represent  upon 
the  stage,  what  may  appear,  either  by  the  words  or  the 
representation,  to  be  blasphemous,  seditious,  or  immoral. 
I  must  own,  indeed,  I  have  observed  of  late  a  leixiark* 
able  licentiousness  in  the  stage.     There  have  but  very 
lately  been  two  plays  acted,  which  one  would  have 
thought  should  have  given  the  greatest  offence,  ^and  yet 
both  were  suffered  to  be  often  represented  without  disr 
turbance,  without  censure.    In  one,*  the  author  thought 
fit  to  represent  the  three  great  professions,  religion, 
physic,  and  law,  as  inconsistent  with  common  sense ;  in 
the  other,t  a  most  tragical  story  was  brought  upon  the 
stage,  a  catastrophe  too  recent,  too  melancholy,  and  of 
too  solemn  a  nature  to  be  heard  of  any  where  but  from 
the  pulpit,     ^ow  these  pieces  came  to  pass  unpunished, 
I  do  ndt  l^now  t  if  I  am  rightly  informtxlt  it  was  not  for 
'want  of  law,  but  for  want  of  prosecution,  without  which 
po  hw  can  be  inade  effectual :  but  if  there  was  aay  ne-* 
gleet  in  this  case,  |  am  convinced  it  was  not  with  a 
design  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  make 
therti  think  a  new  law  necessary. 

Our  stage  ought  certainly,  my  lords,  to  be  kept  within 
due  bounds ;  but  for  tliis,  cur  laws  as  they^  stand  at  pre- 
sent are  sufficient ;  if  cur  stage- players  dt  any  time  exceed 
those  bounds  they  ought  to  be  prosecuted,  Ihey  may  be 
punished:  we  have  precedents,  we  have  ex:amples  of 
persons  having  been  punished  for  things  less  criminal 
than  either  of  the  two  pieces  1  bkvQ  mentioned.  A  new 
law  must  therefore  be  unnecessary^  anfl  in  the  present  case 
k  cannot  be  unnecessary  without  hieing  dangerous :  ^y^ry 

*  Pasquin,  a  Comedy.  t  King  Charjes  I.  n  Tragedy. 
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unnecessary  restraint  on  licentiousness  is  a  fetter  upon 
the  legs,  is  a  shackle  upon  the  hands  of  liberty.  One  of 
the  greatest  blessings  we  enjoy,  one  of  the  greatest  bles- 
sings a  people,  my  lords,  can  enjoy,  is  liberty ; — but 
every  good  in  this  life  has  its  allay  of  evil  :-^licentious^ 
ness  is  the  allay  of  liberty :  it  is  an  ebullition,  an  excres-* 
cence, — it  is  a  speck  upon  the  eye  of  the  political  body^ 
which  I  catn  never  touch  but  with  a  gentle,  with  a  trem- 
bling hand,  lest  1  destroy  the  body,  lest  I  injure  the  eye 
upon  which  it  is  apt  to  appear^  If  the  stage  becomes  at 
SLTiy  time  licentious,  if  a  play  appears  to  be  a  libel  upon 
the  government,  or  upon  any  particular  man,  the  king's 
courts  are  open  ;  the  law  is  sufficient  for  punishing  the 
offender,  and  in  this  case  the  person  injured  lias  a  sin- 
gular advantage-^-he  can  be  under  no  difficulty  to  prove 
who  is  the  publisher ;  the  players  themselves  are  the  pub- 
Ushers,  and  there  can  be  no  want  of  evidence  to  convict 
them. 

But,  my  lords,  suppose  it  true^  that  the  laws  now  in 
being  are  not  sufficient  for  putting  a  check  to,  or  pre- 
venting the  licentiousness  of  the  stage ;  suppose  it  abso.- 
lutely  necessary  some  new  law  should  be  made  for  that 
purpose ;  yet  it  most  be  granted,  that  such  a  law  ought 
to  be  maturely  considered,  and  every  clause,  every  sen- 
tence, nay,  every  word  of  it  Well  weighed  and  examined, 
lest,  under  some  of  those  methods  jA-esumed  or  pre- 
tended to  be  necessary  for  restraining  licentiousness,  a 
power  should  lie  concealed,  which  might  be  afterwards 
made  use  of  for  giving  a  dangerous  wound  to  liberty. 
Such  a  law  ought  not  to  be  introduced  at  the  close  of  a 
session,  nor  ought  we,  in  the  passing  of  such  a  law,  to 
depart  from  any  of  the  forms  prescribed  by  our  ancestor* 
for  preventing  deceit  and  surprise.  There  is  such  u 
connexion  between  licentiousness  and  liberty,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  corredt  the  one,  without  dangerously  wound* 
ing  the  other :  it  is  extremely  bard  to  distinguish  the  true 
limit  between  them  ;  like  a  changeable  silk,  we  can  easily 
see  there  ars  two  different  colours^  but  we  cai^ot  easily 
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discover  where  the  one  ends  or  where  the  other  bepns^ 
There  can  be  no  great  and  immediate  clanger  from  tfie 
licentiousness  of  the  stage :  I  hope  it  will  not  be  pre- 
tended, that  our  government  may,  before  next  wioter^ 
he  overturned  by  such  licentiousness,  even  thoi^  our 
^tagc  were  at  present  under  no  sort  of  legal  cootral. 
Why  then  may  we  not  delay  tiU  i\ext  session,  passing  ai^ 
law  against  the  licentiousness  of  the  stage :  neither  our 
government  can  be  altered,  nor  our  constitution  over- 
turned  by  such  a  delay ;  but  by  passing  a  law  raaUy  and 
unadvisedly,  our  constitution  may  at  once  be  destroyed, 
and  our  government  rendered  arbitrary.  Can  we  thea 
put  a  small^  a  short-lived  inconvenience  in  the  N^ncr 
with  perpetual  slavery  f  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  a  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  will  so  much  aa  risJc  tha  lattei^ 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  former  ? 

Surely,  my  lords,  this  is  not  to  be  expected,  were  die 
licentiousness  of  the  stage  much  greater  than  it  is,  were 
the  insufficiency  of  our  laws  more  obvioua  than  can  be 
pretended ;  but  when  we  complain  of  the  licentiouanesa 
of  the  stage  and  of  the  insufficiency  of  onr  laws,  I  iear  we 
have  more  reason  to  complain  of  bad  measures  in  onr 
polity,  and  a  general  decay  of  virtue  and  morafi^  among 
the  people.  In  public  as  well  as  private  life,  the  only 
way  to  prevent  being  ridiculed  or  censured,  is  to  avoid  all 
ridiculous  or  wicked  measures,  and  to  ptirsue  such  only 
as  are  virtuoiTs  and  worthy.  The  people  never  endeavour 
to  ridicule  those  they  love  and  esteem^  nor  will  they 
suffer  them  to  be  ridiculed  ;  if  any  one  attempts  it,  the 
ridicule  returns  upon  the  author ;  he  makes  himself  only 
the  object  of  public  hatred  and  contempt.  The  actions 
or  behaviour  of  a  private  man  may  pass  unobserved,  and 
consequently  unapplauded,  uncensored  ;  but  the  actions 
of  those  in  high  stations,  can  neither  pass  without  notice, 
nor  without  censure  or  applause ;  and  therefore  an  admi- 
nistration without  esteem,  without  authority  among  the 
people,  let  their  power  be  never  so  great;  let  their  power 
be  never  *o  arbitrary,  will  be  ridiculed :  the  severest  edicts. 
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the  mMH  terribte  pitnishtn^nts,  cannot  prevent  it.  If  anjr 
man  therefore  thinks  he  has  been  censured*  if  any  mam 
^nks  he  has  been  ridiculed  upon  any  of  our  public  thea<« 
ires,  let  him  examine  his  actions,  he  will  find  the  cause;  let 
him  alter  bis  Conduct,  he  will  find  a  remedy.   As  no  man 
is  perfe^t>  as  no  man  is  infisdlible,  the  greatest  may  err^ 
the  most  circumspect  may  be  guilty  of  some  piece  of  ridi- 
culous behaviour.     It  is  not  licentousness,  it  is  an  use» 
fill  liberty  always  indulged  the  stage  in  a  free  country^ 
that  some  great  men  may  there  meet  with  a  just  reproof, 
which  none  of  their  friends  will  be  free  enough,  or  rather 
&ithful  enough  to  give  them.    Of  this  we  have  a  famous 
instance  in  the  Roman  history.  The  great  Pompey,  after 
the  OKmy  victories  he  had  obtained,  and  the  great  con- 
quests he  bad  made,  had  certainly  a  good  title  to  the 
esteem  of  the  people  of  Rome :   yet  that  great  man,  by 
some  error  in  his  conduct,  became  an  object  of  general 
dislike  ;   and  therefore,  in  the  representation  of  an  old 
play,  when  Diphilus  the  actor    came  to  repeat  these 
words.  Nostra  tniseria  tu  es  Magnus^  the  audience  im- 
mediately  applied  them  to  Pompey,  who  at  that  time  was 
as  well  known  by  the  name  of  Magnus,  as  by  the  name 
Pompey,  and  were  so  highly  pleased  with  the  satire,  that, 
as  Cicero  says,  they  made  the  actor  repeat  the  wards  a 
hundred  times  over.     An  account  of  this  was  immedi- 
ately sent  to  Pompey,  who,  instead  of  resenting  it  as  an 
injury,  was  so  wise  as  to  take  it  for  a  just  reproof :  he 
examined  his  conduct,  he  altered  his  measures,  he  re- 
gained by  degrees  the  esteem  of  the  people,  and  then  he- 
neither   feared  the  wit,  nor  felt  the  satire  of  the  stage. 
This  is  an  example  which  ought  to  be  followed  by  great 
men  in  all  countries.     Such  accidents  will  often  happen 
in  every  free  country,  and  many  such  would  probably 
have  afterwards  happened  at  Rome,  if  they  had  conti- 
nued to  enjoy  their  liberty  ;  but  this  sort  of  liberty  in  the 
stage  came  soon  after,  I  suppose,  to  be  called  Itcen- 
tiousneas  ;  for  we  are  told  that  Augustus,  after  having^ 
V  stabli^hed  his  empirei  restored  order  to  Rome  by  re- 
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Straining  licentiousness.  God  forbid  we  should  iii  thb 
country  have  order  restored,  or  licentiousness  restrained, 
pt  so  dear  a  rate  as  the  people  of  Rome  paid  for  it  16 
Augustus  I 

In  the  case  I  have  mentioned,  my  lords,  it  was  not 
the  poet  that  wrote,  for  it  was  an  old  play ;  nor  the 
players  that  acted^  for  they  only  repeated  the  words  of 
the  play ;  it  was  the  people  who  pomted  the  satire ;  and 
the  case  will  always  be  the  same.  When  a  man  has  tlie 
misfortune  to  incur  the  hatred  or  contempt  of  the  people. 
When  public  measures  are  despised,  the  audience  will 
apply  what  never  was,  what  could  not  be  designed  as  a 
satire  on  the  present  times.  Nay,  even  though  the 
people  should  not  apply,  those  who  are  conscioits  of 
guilt,  those  who  are  conscious  of  the  wickedness  or  ueak* 
ness  of  their  conduct,  will  take  to  themselves  what  the 
author  never  designed.  A  puUic  thief  is  a»  apt  to  take 
the  satire,  as  he  is  apt  to  take  the  money,  which  %vas 
never  designed  for  him.  We  have  an  instance  of  tlm  in 
the  case  of  a  fiimous  comedian  of  the  last  age;  acouic- 
dian^  who  was  not  only  a  good  poet,  but  an  honest  man, 
^nd  a  quiet  and  good  subject.  The  famous  Moliere,  when 
he  wrote  his  Tartuffe,  which  is  certainly  an  excellent  aiid 
a  good  moral  comedy,  did  not  design  to  satirize  any 
great  man  of  that  age ;  yet  a  great  man  in  France  at  that 
time  took  it  to  himself,  and  fancied  the  author  had  taktro 
faim  as  a  model  for  one  of  the  principal,  and  one  of  the 
Worst  characters  in  that  comedy  :  by  good  luck  he  xvas 
not  the  licenser,  otherwise  the  kingdom  of  France  had 
never  had  the  pleasure,  the  happiness  I  may  say,  of 
seeing  that  play  acted ;  but  when  the  players  first  pro- 
posed to  act  it  at  Paris,  he  had  interest  enough  to  get  it 
forbid.  Morliere,  who  knew  himself  innocent  of  what 
was  laid  to  his  charge,  complained  to  his  patron  the  prince 
of  Conti,  that,  as  his  play  was  designed  only  to  expose 
hypocrisy,  and  a  false  pretence  to  religion,  *twas  very 
hard  it  should  be  forbid  being  acted ;  when  at  the  san^c 
time  they  were  suffered  to  expose  religion  itself  every 
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night  publicly  upon  the  Italian  stage :  to  which  the  prince 
wittily  answered,  Tis  true,  Moliere,  Harlequin  ridicules 
Heaven,  and  exposes  religion ;  but  you  have  done  much 
worse-p^you  have  ridiculed  the  first  minister  of  religion* 
I  am  as  much  for  restraining  the  licentiousness  of 
the  stage,  and  ever}'  other  sort  of  licentiousness,  as  any  of 
your  lordships  can  be  ;  but,  my  lords,  I  am»  I  shall  al- 
ways be  extremely  cautious  and  fearful  of  making  the 
least  encroachment  upon  liberty  ;  and  therefore,  when 
a  new  law  is  proposed  against  licentiousness,   I  shall 
always  be  for  considering  it  deliberately  and  maturely, 
before  I  venture  to  give  my  consent  to  its  being  passed. 
This  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  my  being  against  passing 
this  bill  at  so  unseasonable  a  time,  and  in  so  extraor- 
dinary a  manner ;  but  I  have  many  reasons  for  being 
against  passing  the  bill  itself,  some  of  which  I  shall  beg 
leave  to  explain  to  your  lordships.     The  bill,  my  lords, 
at  first  view,  may  seem  to  be  designed  only  against  the 
stage  ;  but  to  me  it  plainly  appears  to  point  somewhere 
else.  It  is  an  arrow  that  does  but  glance  upon  the  stage--^ 
the  mortal  wound  seems  designed  against  the  liberty  of 
the  press.    By  this  bill  you  prevent  a  play's  being  acted, 
but  you  do  not  prevent  its  being  printed ;  therefore,  if  a 
licence  should  be  refused  for  its  being  acted,  we  may  de- 
pend on  it,  the  play  will  be  printed.     It  will  be  printed 
and  published,  my  lords,  with  the  refusal  in  capital  letters 
on  the  title  page.     People  are  always  fond  of  what's  for* 
bidden.  Libri  prohibiti  are  in  all  countries  diligently  and 
generally  sought  after.     It  will  be  much  easier  to  pro- 
cure a  refusal,  than  it  ever  was  to  procure  a  good  house, 
or  a  good  sale  ;  therefore  we  may  expect,  that  plays  will 
be  wrote  on  purpose  to  have  a  refusal :  this  will  certainly 
procure  a  good  house,  or  a  good  sale  :  thus  will  satires 
be  spread  and  dispered  through  the  whole  nation,  and 
thus  every  man  in  the  kingdom  may,  and  probably  will, 
read  for  sixpence  what  a  few  only  could  have  seen  acted» 
and  that  not  under  the  cxpcnce  of  half  a  crown.     We 
^ball  then  be  told,  What !  wi|l  you  allow  an  infamous  libd 
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to  be  printed  and  dispersed,  which  you  would  not  allow 
to  be  acted  ?  You  have  agreed  to  a  law  for  preventing  its 
being  acted,  can  you  refuse  your  assent  to  a  law  for  pre- 
venting its  being  printed  and  published  ?  I  diould  really, 
niy  lords,  be  glad  to  hear  what  excuse,  what  reason  one 
could  give  for  being  against  the  latter,  after  having  agreed 
to  the  former ;  for,  I  protest,  I  cannot  suggest  to  myself 
the  least  shadow  of  an  excuse.  If  we  agree  to  the  bill 
now  before  us,  we  must,  perhaps  next  session,  i^ee  to 
a  bill  for  preventing  any  play's  being  printed  without  a 
licence.  Then  satires  will  be  wrote  by  way  of  novels, 
secret  histories,  dialogues,  or  under  some  such  title ;  and 
thereupon  we  shall  be  told,  What !  will  you  allow  an  in- 
famous libel  to  be  printed  and  dispersed,  only  because  it 
does  not  bear  the  title  of  a  play  ?  Thus,  my  lords,  from 
the  preceden^now  before  us,  we  shall  be  induced,  nay, 
we  can  find  no  reason  for  refusing,  to  lay  the  press  under 
li  general  licence,  and  then  we  may  bid  adieu  to  the  liber- 
i\ies  of  Great  Britain. 

But  suppose,  my  lords,  it  were  necessary  to  make  a 
npw  law  for  restraining  the  licentiousness  of  the  stage, 
which  I  am  very  far  from  granting,  yet  I  shall  never  be 
for  establishing  such  a  power  as  is  proposed  by  this  bill 
If  poets  and  players  are  to  be  restrained,  let  them  be 
restfained  as  other  subjects  are,  by  the  known  laws  of 
their  country :  if  they  offend,  let  them  be  tried  as  every 
Englishman  ought  to  be,  by  God  and  their  country. 
Po  not  let  us  subject  them  to  the  arbitrary  will  and  plea- 
sure  of  any  one  man.  A  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
one  single  man,  to  judge  and  determine,  without  any 
limitation,  without  any  control  or  appeal,  is  a  sort  of 
power  unknown  to  our  laws,  inconsistent  with  our  consti- 
tution. It  is  a  higher,  a  more  absolute  power  than  we 
trust  even  to  the  king  himself;  and,  therefore,  I  must 
think,  we  ought  not  to  vest  any  such  power  in  his  majes- 
ty's lord  chamberlain.  When  I  say  this,  I  am  sure  I 
do  not  mean  to  give  the  least,  the  most  distant  offence  to 
;tie  noble  duke  who  fills  the  post  of  lord  chamberlain : 
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bis  natnral  candour  and  love  of  justice,  would  not,  I 
knoW)  permit  him  to  exercise  any  power  but  with  th« 
strictest  regard  to  the  rules  of  justice  and  humanity, 
Were  we  sure  his  Successors  in  that  high  office  would 
always  be  persons  of  such  distinguished  merit,  even  the 
power  tb  foe  established  by  this  bill  could  give  me  no 
furtiier  alarm,  than  lest  it  should  be  made  a  precedent 
for  introducing  other  new  powers  of  the  same  nature. 
This,  indeed,  is  an  alarm  which  cannot  be  avoided, 
which  cannot  be  prevented  by  any  hope,  by  any  consi* 
deration  :  it  is  an  alarm  which,  I  think,  every  man  must 
take,  who  has  a  dxie  regard  to  the  con^ititution  and  liber« 
ties  of  his  coimtry. 

I  shall  admit,  my  lords,  that  the  stage  on ^ht  not,  upon 
any  occasion,  to  meddle  with  politics ;  and  for  this  very 
reason,  among  the  rest,  I  am  against  the  bill  now  before 
us.  This  bill  will  be  so  far  from  preventing  the  stage's 
meddlinp;  with  politics,  that  I  fear  it  will  be  the  occa- 
sion of  Its  meddling  with  nothing  else :  but  then  it  will 
be  a  political  stage  ex  parte.  It  .will  be  made  subser- 
vient to  the  politics  and  the  schemes  of  the  court  only. 
The  licentiousness  of  the  stage  will  be  encouraged  instead 
of  being  restrained;  but  like  court  journalists,  it  will  ba 
licentious  only  against  the  patrons  of  liberty,  and  the 
protectors  of  the  people.  Whatever  man,  whatever 
party  opposes  the  court  in  any  of  their  most  destructive 
schemes^  will,  upon  the  sta^e,  be  represented  in  the 
most  ridiculous  light  the  hirehngs  of  a  court  can  contrive. 
True  patriotism,  and  love  of  public  good,  will  be  repre- 
sented  as  madness,  or  as  a  cloak  for  envy,  disappoint, 
ment  and  malice ;  whilst  the  most  flagitious  crimes,  the 
most  extravagant  vices  and  follies,  if  they  are  fashionable 
at  court,  will  be  disguised  and  dressed  up  in  the  habit  of 
the  most  amiable  virtues.  This  has  formerly  been  the 
case: — in  king  Charles  IPs  days,  the  play-house  was 
iiudtr  a  licence.  What  was  the  consequence  ? — The 
play-house  retailed  nothing  but  the  politics,  the  vices,  and 
tfee' follies  of  the  court;  not  to  expose  them;  no — but  to 
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recommend  them ;  though  il  must  be  grafited,  their  pofi- 
tics  were  often  as  bad  as  their  vices,  and  much  more 
pernicious  than  their  other  follies.  'Tis  true,  the  cooit 
bad  at  that  time  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  it  was  then» 
indeed,  full  of  men  of  true  wit  and  great  humour;  but 
it  was  the  more  dangerous ;  for  the  courtiers  did  then  as 
thorough-paced  courtiers  always  will  do — ^they  sacrificed 
their  honour,  by  making  their  wit  and  their  humour  sub- 
servient to  the  court  only ;  and  what  made  it  stiU  more 
dangerous,  no  man  could  appear  upon  the  stage  against 
them.  We  know  that  Dryden,  the  poet-laurcat  m  that 
reign,  always  represents  the  cavaliers  as  honest,  bravCt 
merry  fellows,  and  fine  gentlemen ;  indeed  hb  fine  gen- 
tleman, as  he  generally  draws  him,  is  an  atheistical, 
lewd,  abandoned  fellow,  which  was  at  that  time,  it  seems, 
the  fashionable  character  at  court.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  always  represents  the  dissenters  as  hypocritical,  dis- 
sembling rc^ues^  or  stupid,  senseless  boobies.— -When 
the  court  had  a  mind  to  fall  out  with  the  Dutch,  he  wrote 
bis  Amboyna,  in  which  he  represents  the  Dutch  as  a 
pack  of  avaricious,  cruel,  ungrateful  rasoals : — and  when 
the  exclusion-bill  was  moved  in  parliament,  ht  wrote  his 
Duke  of  Guise,  in  which  those  who  were  for  preserving 
and  securing  the  religion  of  their  country,  were  exposed 
under  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  par^, 
who  leagued  together  for  excluding  Henry  IV.  of  Fnacc 
from  the  throne,  on  account  of  his  religion.  The  city  of 
London,  too,  was  made  to  fed  the  partud  and  mercenary 
licentiousness  of  the  stage  at  that  time ;  for  the  citizens 
having  at  that  time,  as  well  as  now,  a  great  deal  of  pro- 
perty, they  had  a  mind  to  preserve  t£it  property,  and 
therefore  they  opposed  some  of  the  arbitiaiy  measures 
which  were  then  beguD,  but  pursued  more  openly  in  the 
following  reign ;  for  which  reason  they  were  then  always 
xepresented  upon  the  stage,  as  a  parcel  oS  designing 
knaves,  dissembling  hypocrites,  griping  ttsurers,«-and 
cuckolds  into  the  b^gain. 

«    My  lords,  the  proper  business  of  the  stage,  and  that 
for  which  only  it  is  useful,  is  to  expose  those  vices  and 
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follies  which  the  laws  cannot  lay  hold  of,  and  to  recom- 
mend those  beauties  and  vhtues,  which  ministers  and 
courtiers  seldom  either  imitate  or  reward  ;  but  by  laying 
it  under  a  licence,  and  under  an  arbitrary  court-licence 
too,  you  will»  in  my  opinion,  entirely  pervert  its  use ;  for 
though  I  have  the  greatest  esteem  for  that  noble  duke  into 
whose  hands  this  power  is  at  present  designed  to  fall, 
though  I  have  an  entire  confidence  in  his  judgment  and 
impartiality ;  yet  I  may  suppose^  that  a  leaning  towards 
the  fi»hions  of  a  court  is  sometimes  hard  to  be  avoided. 
It  may  be  very  difficult  to  make  one  who  is  every  day  at 
court  believe  that  to  be  a  vice  or  folly,  which  he  sees 
daily  practised  by  those  he  loves  and  esteems. — By  cus- 
tom even  deformity  itself  becomes  familiar,  and  at  last 
agreeable.  To  such  a  person,  let  his  natural  impartiality 
be  never  so  great,  that  may  appear  to.  be  a  libel  against 
the  court,  which  is  only  a  most  just  and  a  most  necessary 
satire  upon  the  fashionable  vices  and  follies  of  the  court* 
Courtiers,  my  lords,  are  too  polite  to  reprove  one  ano- 
ther ;  the  only  place  where  they  can  meet  with  any  just 
reproof,  is  a  free,  though  not  a  licentious  stage ;  and  as 
every  sort  of  vice  and  folly,  generally  in  all  countries, 
begins  at  court,  and  from  thence  spreads  through  the 
country,  by  laying  the  stage  under  an  arbitrary  court- 
licence,  instead  of  leaving  it  what  it  is,  and  always  ought 
to  be,  a  gentle  scourge  for  the  vices  of  great  men  and 
courtiers,  you  will  make  it  a  clumnel  for  propogating  and 
conveying  their  vices  and  follies  through  the  whole  king- 
dom. 

From  hence,  my  lords,  I  think  it  must  appear,  that  the 
bill  now  before  us  cannot  so  properly  be  called  a  bill  for 
restraining  the  licentiousness,  as  it  may  be  called  a  bill  for 
restraining  the  liberty  of  the  stage ;  and  for  restraining  it 
too  in  that  branch  which  in  all  countries  has  been  the 
most  useful  i  therefore  I  must  look  upon  the  bill  as  a 
most  dangerous  encroachment  upon  liber^  in  general. 
Nay  farther,  my  lords,  it  is  not  only  an  encroachment 
upon  liberty,  but  it  is  likewise  an  encroachment  upoi^ 
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property.     Wit^  my  Idrds,  is  a  sort  of  fx'^teny  &  it  is  the 
property  of  those  that  have   it,  and  too  often  ^e  only 
property  they  have  to  depend  on.     It  is,  indeed,,  but  a 
precarious  dependence.     Thank  God  !  we,    my  lords, 
have  a  dependence  of  another  kind;  He  have  «  murii 
less  prerariQUii  support,  and  therefore  cannot  feel  tlie 
inconvenit  nces  of  the  bill  now  before  us  ;  but  it  is  our 
duty  to  encourage  and  protect  v^it,  whosoever*^  propeity 
it  niay   be.     Those  gentlemen  who  have  any  such  pro- 
perty, are  all,  I  he  pe,  our  iriend^i  :  do  not  let  us  subject 
them  to  any  unnecessary  or  arbitrary  restraint.     I  must 
own,  I  cannot  easily  agree  to  the  laying  of  any  tax  upon 
wit;  but  by  this  bill  it  is  to  be  heavily  taxed,-— it  is  to 
be  excised  ;  for  if  this  bill  passes,  it  cannot  be  retailed 
in  a  proper  way  w  ithout  a  permit  ,•  and  the  lord  cham- 
berlain is  to  have  the  honour  of  being  a  chief  gauger,  su* 
pervisor,  commissioner,  judge,  and  jury  ;  but  what  is  still 
more    hard,   though  the  poor  author,  the  pioprietor  I 
should  say,  cannot  peihaps  dine  till  he  has  found  out  and 
agreed  with  a  purchaser,  yet  before   he  can  propose  to 
seek  for  a  purchaser,  he  must  patiently  submit  to  have 
his  goods   rummaged  at  this  new  excise-gflBce,  where 
they  may  be  detained  for  fourteen  da}s,  and  even  then 
he  may  find  them  returned  as  prohibited  goods,  by  which 
his  chit  f  and  best  market  will  be  for  ever  shut  against 
him ;  and  that   without  any   cause,  without  the    least 
shadow  of  reason,  either  from  the  laws  of  his  country  or 
the  iaws  of  the  stage. 

Tlicse  hardships,  this  hazard,  which  every  gentleman 
^yiIl  be  exposed  to  who  writes  any  thing  for  the  stage, 
must  certainly  prevent  every  man  of  a  generous  andftee 
spirit  from  attempting  any  thing  in  that  way  ;  and  as  tlie 
stage  has  always  been  the  proper  channel  for  uit  and 
humour,  therefore,  my  lords,  when  1  speak  against  this 
bill,  1  must  think  I  plead  the  cause  of  wit,  1  plead  the 
cause  of  humour,  1  plead  the  cause  of  the  British 
^age,  and  of  every  g^^ntlemanctf taste  in  the  kingdom. 
But  It  IS  not,  my  Iqrds,  for  the  sake  of  wit  only  j  even 
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{ar  the  sal^e  qf  Us.  ouij^ty 's  lord  chamberlain,  I  lilqil  he 
against  \im  bilL  The  noble  duke  who  ha3  now  the  bo* 
nour  10  esfecute  ih^t  office,  has,  1  am  sure,  aa  little  an 
incliHaiion  to  diaobUge  aa  any  man:  but  i{  this  hiU 
passea*  he  must  disoblige,  he  may  disoblige  soiyie  of  his 
most  intimate  friends.  It  is  impossible  to  write  a  play, 
but  sQm«  of  the  characters,  or  some,  of  the  satire,  may  be 
interpreted  so  as  to  point  at  some  person  or  another,  per* 
haps  at  some  person  in  an  eminent  station:  when  it 
comes  to  be  acted,  the  people  will  make  the  application, 
aiid  the  personv  against  whom  the  application  is  made, 
will  thiid^  lumself  injured,  and  will,  at  least  priTately, 
resent  it :  at  present  this  resentment  can  be  directed  only 
against  the  author;  but  when  an  author's  play  appears 
with  my  lord  chamberlain's  passport,  every  such  resent* 
ment  will  be  turned  from  the  author,  and  pointed  di- 
rectly against  the  lord  chamberlain,  who  by  his  stamp 
made  the  piece  current.  What  an  unthankful  office  are 
we  therefore  by  this  bill  to  put  upon  his  majesty's  lord 
chamberliun  !  an  office  which  can  no  way  contribute  to 
bis  honour  or  profit,  and  yet  such  a  one  as  must  neces* 
sarily  gain  him  a  great  deal  of  ill-will,  and  create  him  a 
number  of  enemies. 

The  last  reason  I  shall  trouble  your  lordships  with  for 
my  being  s^inst  the  bill,  is,  that  in  my  opinion,  it  will 
in  no  way  answer  the  end  proposed ;  I  mean  the  end 
openly  proposed,  and,  I  am  sure,  the  only  end  which 
your  lordships'  propose.  To  prevent  the  acting  of  a 
play,  which  has  any  tendency  to  blasphemy,  immorality, 
sedition,  or  private  scandal,  can  signify  nothing,  unless 
you  can  likewise  prevent  its  being  printed  and  published. 
On  the  contrary,  if  you  prevent  its  being  acted,  and 
admit  of  its  being  printed  and  published,  you  will  pro- 
pagate the  mischief:  your  prohibition  will  prove  a  bel- 
lows, which  will  blow  up  the  fire  you  intend  to  extin- 
guish. This  bill  can,  therefore,  be  of  no  use  for  pre- 
venting  either  the  public  or  the  private  injury  intended 
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by  such  a  plaj' ;  and  consequently  can  be  of  no  manner 
of  use,  unless  it  be  designed  as  a  precedent,  as  a  leading 
step  towards  another  for  subjectii^  the  press  likewise  to 
a  licenser.  For  such  a  wicked  purpose,  it  may,  indeed, 
be  of  great  use  t  and  in  that  light,  it  may  most  property 
be  called  a  step  towards  arbitrary  power. 

Let  us  consider,  my  lords,  Uiat  arbitrary  power  has 
seldom  or  never  been  introduced  into  any  country  at 
once.  It  must  be  introduced  by  slow  degrees,  and  as  it 
were  step  by  step,  lest  the  pe6ple  should  perceive  its  ap- 
proach.  The  barriers  and  fences  of  the  people^s  libeity 
must  be  plucked  up  one  by  one,  and  some  plausible  pre. 
tences  must  be  found  for  removing  or  hood- winking,  one 
after  another,  those  sentries  who  are  posted  by  the  con- 
stitution of  every  free  country,  for  warning  the  people  of 
their  danger.  When  these  preparatory  steps  are  once 
made,  the  people  may  then,  indeed,  with  regret  see  slave- 
ry  and  arbitrary  power  making  long  strides  over  tlie  land ; 
but  it  will  then'  be  too  late  to  Siink  of  preventing  or 
avoiding  the  impending  ruin.  The  stage,  my  lords,  and  the 
press,  are  two  of  our  out-sentries  ;  if  we  remove  them, 
if  we  hood- wink  them,  if  we  throw  them  in  fetters,  the 
enemy  may  surprize  us.  Therefore  I  must  look  upon 
the  bill  now  before  us  as  a  step,  and  a  most  necessary 
step  too,  for  introducing  arbitrary  power  into  this  king- 
dom :  it  is  a  step  so  necessary,  that  if  ever  any  future 
ambitious  king,  or  guilty  minister,  should  form  to  him- 
self  so  "wicked  a  design,  he  will  have  reason  to  thank 
us  for  having  done  so  much  of  the  work  to  his  hand; 
but  such  thanks,  or  thanks  from  such  a  man,  I  am  con- 
vinced, every  one  of  your  lordships  would  blush  to  i^ 
ceive, — and  $com  to  deserve. 
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DUKE  OF  BEDFORD. 


Ab  Steech  on  the  Address. 


My  Lords, 

Th£re  is  not  any  one  reason  that  has  been  adraftced  tif 
the  noble  duke  who  spoke  last,  that  has  not  had  a  quite 
<;ontrai7  effect  upon  me,  than  what  it  seems  to  have  upon 
the  noble  duke.  His  grace  thinks  tliat  we  ought  to  ap- 
prove of  this  convention,  because  we  are  in  the  dark 
about  it ;  my  lords,  that  is  the  very  reason  why  I  think 
we  ought  not  to  approve  of  it :  I  think  we  have  been 
kept  too  long  in  the  dark  already,  with  regard  to  every 
step  of  this  long  and  intricate  negotiation  with  Spain. 
Perhaps,  my  lords,  if  we  had  been  kept  less  in  the  dark 
some  years  ago,  the  nation  might  have  seen  its  interest 
more  clearly ;  we  could  then  perhaps  have  interposed 
with  greater  dignity^  with  greater  weight,  than,  1  am 
afraid,  we  can  now.  But  I  hope  it  is  not  yet  too  late  ; 
the  convention  which  his  majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
inform  us  of  from  the  throne^  can  never  be  thought  to 
have  received  its  finishing  stroke,  but  from  the  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation  of  both  houses  of  parliament. 
We  have,  my  lords,  before  this  time,  rescued  the  nation 
from  ruin,  by  rejecting  measures  that  had  received  the 
last  hand  from  a  ministry  ;  perhaps  a  corrupt  miniNtry 
indeed,  but  a  ministry  that  had  the  same  power,  the  same 
authority  for  what  it  did,  that  any  subsequent  ministry 
<to  pretend  to  have.    Your  lordships,  no  doubt  know 
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that  I  mean  the  famous  treaty  of  commerce  with  France, 
which  was  thrown  out  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
about  the  time  when  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  con- 
eluded. 

I  shall  willingly  agree  whh  the  noWe  duke  who  spoke 
last,  in  thinking  that  our  unanimity  is  the  best  means  of 
securing  the  nation  against  all  the  attacks  either  of  her 
open  or  concealed  enemies :  but  that  unanimity,  my 
lords,  can  only  be  brought  about  by  every  lord  in  this 
house  contributing  all  that  is  in  his  power  towards  dis- 
covering by  what  means  it  has  happened,  that  the  solemn 
resolution  of  this  house,  which  was  laid  before  his  ma- 
jesty, has  been  neglected,  wilfully  neglected,  by  the  nego- 
ciators  of  this  convention.  Can  it  be  expected,  my 
lords,  that  we  shall  be  unanimous  in  our  approbation  of 
a  measure  that  carries  along  with  it  such  evident  marks 
of  disrespect  to  parliament,  and  thereby  lays  the  foun- 
dation of  measures  that  may  put  it  out  of  our  power  ever 
after  to  be  of  service  to  the  nation  ?  My  lords,  I  can 
never  be  persuaded  that  if  the  ministry  had  got  fro«n 
Spain  an  ample  renunciation  of  all  pretence  to  a  right  of 
searching  our  ships  on  the  open  seas,  they  would  not 
have  informed  the  nation  of  so  considerable  a  point 
gained ;  we  should  have  heard  of  it  in  all  companies,  in 
all  our  news  papers  ;  and,  my  lords,  it  would  liavc  been 
fully  and  explicitly  set  forth  in  his  majesty's  speech. 
Therefore,  my  lords,  even  his  majesty's  silence  on  that 
head  is  to  me  a  suflficient  proof,  that  ho  such  renunciation 
has  i)een  obtained ;  nay,  to  me  it  is  a  proof,  that  the 
Spaniards  insist  on  their  claim  to  search  our  ships,  and 
that  we  have  even  submitted  to  have  it  discussed  by  the 
plenipotentiaries,  who  are  to  meet  upon  the  definitive 
treaty.  This  is  so  evident  a  contempt  of  the  parliament's 
advice,  as  if  two  plenipotentiaries  were  better  judqjes  of 
our  rights  and  navigation  and  commerce,  than  both  houses 
of  parliament,  that  it  is  surprizing  to  me,  that  even  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  excuse  it — much  more  to  de^- 
fend  it. 
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My  lords,  when  I  heard  that  a  convention  was  con- 
cluded, I  imagined  that  the  definitive  treaty,  which  is  to 
foUow  on  that  convention,  would  not  be  referred  to  com- 
missaries; and  that  some  other  name  would  be  invented  for 
these  gentlemen's  powers*     We  had  enough  of  commis- 
saries at  the  treaty  of  Seville  ;  that  treaty,  my  lords.  Was 
in  the  main  little  better  than  a  convention,  since,  as  in  the 
other  conventions,  a  great  deal  was  left  to  the  decision  of 
commissaries.  None  of  your  lordships  are  ignorant  of  the 
progress  these  commissaries  made  in  settlbg  the  affairs 
referred  to  their  decision ;  and  that,  after  some  years  ex- 
pensive and  fruitless  negotiation,  they  left  them  in  a  more 
perplexed  state  than  they  were  before.  The  points  left  to 
their  decision  were  not  indeed  of  such  importance  as  those 
which  by  this  convention  seem  to  be  leftto  plenipoten- 
tiaries ;  but,  my  lords,  can  we  easily  imagine  that  pleni- 
r>tentiaries  will  be  more  expeditious  than  commissaries  ? 
am  apt  to  think,  my  lords,  that  they  will  be  a  great  deal 
more  slow,  because  the  points  referred  to  their  decision 
are  of  a  much  weightier  nature.     Therefore,  my  lords, 
as  we  have  found  ^ready  by  experience,  that  an  eventual 
treaty,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  has  been  so  detrimental  to  the 
nation,  I  think  it  would  be  highly  improper  for  us  to 
approve  of  our  ministry's  concluding  another,  which  we 
have  great  reason  to  think  is  of  a  still  more  pernicious 
nature.     My  lords,  I  would  not  be  understood  as  if  X 
were  absolutely  for  condemning  the  convention  before  we 
know  what  it  is  (  but  I  humblv  conceive,  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  betwixt  not  giving  9  sanction  to  a  mea- 
sure, and  utterly  rejecting  \U    6y  our  agreeing  to  the 
address  as  amended,  we  only  give  the  ministry  to  under* 
stand,  that  we  are  surpris^ed  they  should  venture  on  a 
manner  of  negotiating  that  has  been  already  so  detri- 
mental to  the  nation :  but  we  don't  at  all  profess,  that  we 
are  resolved  to  disapprove  of  it,  if,  contrary  to  what  tve 
apprehend,  there  should  be  some  peculiar  advantages  in 
this  negotiation,  that  may  reconcile  it  to  the  interests  of 
Che  kingdom.    This,  my  lords^  is  the  light  ifi  which  I 
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view  the  opposition  that  is  made  to  the  address 
proposed  by  the  noble  duke.  And,  my  lords,  by  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment,  we  don't  go  the  length  that  par- 
liaments used  to  go  in  former  times.  Formerly,  my 
lords,  when  a  speech  was  made  from  the  throne,  a  par. 
ticular  day  was  appointed  by  parliament  for  taking  that 
speech  into  consideration,  and  in  the  mean  time  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  for  enquiring  into,  and  drawing  up 
a  state  of  grievances  of  the  nation.  And,  my  lords, 
these  grievances  were  presented  to  the  throne  before 
they  returned  their  address  of  thanks,  which  was  always 
qualified  according  to  the  hopes  which  the  crown  gave 
them  of  redressing  these  grievances.  My  lords,  no  man 
who  understands  the  history  of  England,  will  say  that 
our  forefathers,  were  either  wanting  in  the  duty  they 
owed  to  the  prince,  or  in  their  concern  tor  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.  And,  my  lords,  though  the  liberty  of 
.the  subject  may  now  seem  more  secure  from  the  en- 
croachments  of  the  crown  than  it  was  formerly,  yet  the 
example  of  our  wise  ancestors  cannot  be  too  closely  imu 
tated,  especially  when  we  are  apprehensive  of  any  of 
those  grievances  under  which  they  laboured.  For  diese 
reasons,  my  lords,  I  am  for  the  amendment. 


PHILIP  YORKE, 

f  Afterwards  Earl  of  HardipickeJ 

Was  born  1690,  died  1^64.  He  was  brought  into  parUament  for 
Lewes  in  Sussex  in  1 7 1 8.  In  <  73fi,  he  was  ipadc  lord  chancellor, 
which  situation  he  held  for  twenty  years.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
a^  gre?it  lawyer.  If  so,  a  great  lawyer  may  be  a  very  JitUc  man. 
There  is  in  his  speech  bl pctiteness^  an  insignificant  subtlety,  an  af- 
fected originality,  a  trifling  fprmalily,  which  any  one,  not  accus- 
tomed to  the  laborious  foisileries  ^nd  idle  distinctions  of  the  law, 
woujd  be  ashamed  of.  All  those  of  his  speeches  that  I  hav^  read 
are  in  ihe  same  minute  style  of  special -pleading,  accompanied  m  ith 
the  same  apologies  for  the  surprize  which  must  be  occasioned  by 
his  microscopical  discoveries  a^id  methodical  singulariticp- 
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The  Chancellor's  Speech  on  a  prosecution /or  a  Libel. 


My  Lordsj 

1  HB  liberty  of  the  press  is  iH^hat  T  think  ought  lobe 
sacred  to  every  Englishman,  and,  I  dare  answer  for  it, 
will  ever  be  so  to  your  lordships.  But,  my  lords^  though 
the  liberty  of  the  press  is  in  every  body's  mouth,  yet,  I 
am  afraid,  there  is  nothing  less  understood  than  the  na- 
ture of  that  liberty*  My  lords,  I  have  often  desired  an 
opportunity  of  delivering  to  yoUr  lordships  my  senti- 
ments with  regard  to  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  and  as  that 
expression  has  been  mentioned  in  this  debate,  I  think  I 
cannot  have  a  fairer  opportunity  of  it  than  the  present :' 
but  I  hope  your  lordships,  beforehand,  will  acquit  me  of 
my  afiectetion  to  appear  singular  upon  this  occasion.  I 
do  assure  you,  my  lords,  I  shall  speak  my  sentiments, 
and  what  occurs  to  me  from  the  most  mature  reflection  I 
am  able  to  make  upon  the  nature  of  our  constitution  and 
government* 

The  liberty  of  the  press,  my  lords,  is  by  most  people, 
I  know,  taken  for  a  liberty  to  publish  every  indecency  of 
any  kind,  against  the  most  respectable  persons,  and  the 
highest  characters  ;  and  so  strongly  does  this  notion  pre* 
vail,  that  a  libeller  is  no  sooner  prosecuted,  than  a  cry 
is  immediately  set  up,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  en* 
dangered.  But,  my  lords,  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  if 
the  liberty  of  the  press  consists  in  defamation,  it  wer6 
much  better  we  were  without  any  such  liberty.  My  no- 
tion, my  lords  is,  that  the  words, '  the  liberty  of  the  press,' 
are  improperly  used,  to  express  a  right,  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  press,  df  publishing  to  the  world  any  defamatory 
^natter  to  the  prejudice*  of  superior,  inferior,  or  cquaL 
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My  lords,  the  laws  and  constitution  of  England  know  of 
no  such  liberty  ;  for  that  would  be  a  libtrty  destnicciye 
of  all  laws,  and  all  constitutions.  How  these  words  came 
to  prevail,  was,  my  lords,  in  my  opinion,  in  this  manner : 
before  the  art  of  printing  was  known  in  Eurc^^  leBraing 
was  confined  to  a  very  few.  At  that  time,  the  tran« 
scribers  and  copiers  of  books  were  a  very  considerahle 
body  of  men,  and  were  under  particular  regidatkms  by- 
law. When  printing  was  discovered,  these  restrictioDS 
fell  of  ccmrse,  and  then  every  roan  wa9  at  liberty  to  c»m« 
munidate,  at  an  easy  expence,  his  labours  and  thoij^ts 
upon'  any  subject  to  the  whole  world.  Tbis^  my  lords^ 
was  fotind  ao  very  convenient,  that  thence  arose  tht 
words, '  the  liberty  of  the  press/  That  this  ia^  the  natural 
original  of  these  words,  my  lords,  Will  appear  from  coa« 
sidering  die  nature  of  our  laws  with  regard  to  dtbmailorf 
libels  before  printing  was  discovered,  compared  with 
what  it  is  now.  My  lordsv  before  the  discovery  of  prinU 
ing,  veiy  strong  statutes  were  made  against  defomation^ 
which  v<;ry  statutes  are  stiU  in  force ;  and  no  man,  my 
lords,  will  shew  me  any  one  statute  upon  this  head,  that 
was  in  force  before  the  discovery  of  printing,  wh»:h  has 
been  since  repealed..  Prom  this,  my  lords,  I  think  it 
evident,  that  by  the  expression,  the  liberty  of  the  press^ 
can  never  be  understood  any  liberty  which  the  press  ac 
quired,  and  which  was  unknowK  before  the  discovery  of 
printing.  This,  I  hope,  your  lordships  wiU  find  a  fiiir 
and  just  way  of  reasoning ;  and,  indted,  the  onty  way  in 
which  we  can  reason  on  this  subject.  If  any  body,  my 
lords,  is  of  opinbn,  that  authors  acquired  any  new  privi- 
leges or  liberties  when  printing  was  discovered,  he  ought 
to  prove,  my  lords,  cither  tliat  the  oki  statutes  on  that 
subject  were  repealed,  or  that  new  ones  were  made  in 
its  favour  -,  which,  I  will  venture  to  say,  no  man  can  do. 
It  is  true,  my  lords,  that  in  some  reigns,  very  great  re- 
straints  have  been  laid  upon  the  press,  and  very  great 
severities  have  been  inflicted  on  authors  and  printers, 
for  publishing  that  which  would  now  pass  current.   But 
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Hob  mtYtat  proyes  tbat  the  laws  relating  to  defemation 
vere  btd  laws ;  it  only  proves  that  thf  y  were  abused  by 
power.    1  am  very  sensible,  my  lords,  of  how  much  use 
the  press  was  at  the  time  of  the  revolution ;  but  the  au- 
dnrs  who  wrote  at  that  time  on  the  side  of  liberty,  ad* 
vanctd  nothing  tkat  was  not  agreeable  to  the  constitu- 
tion }  they  were  warranted  by  law  for  what  they  wrote, 
and  Ihey  had  the  sense  of  the  nation  on  their  side.    Be<^ 
sides,  my  lords,  there  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  an  au- 
thor's writing  on  a  speculative  subject,  on  which  he 
thinks  he  has  something  to  communicate  that  may  be  of 
service  to  the  world,  andan  author's  fallingloul  on  all  man- 
kind because  they  are  not  of  his  way  of  thinking.     The 
authors  on  the  side  of  the  revolution,  my  lords,  commu- 
nicated their  sentiments  with  the  greatest  deference  to 
the  persons  and  characters  of  their  superiors,  unmixed 
with  personal  calumnies,  or  virulent  reflections.    There- 
fore, my  lords,  it  is  a  groundless  cry  against  the  govern^ 
ment,  when  a  libeller  is  punished,  to  compare  the  con-* 
dtict  of  this  government  to  that  before  the  revolution,  un^ 
less  those  gentlemen  can  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  oi  a 
jury,  that  they  write  with  as  much  caution,  and  with  as 
much  decency,  as  the  writers  who  in  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  II.  and  king  James  II.  wrote  on  the  prineiples  of 
liberty. 

Having  said  thus  much,  my  lords,  I  cannot  help  takin{^ 
notice  of  another  very  common  mistake,  with  regard  to 
the  freedom  which  some  gentlemen  think  themselves  en- 
titled to,  in  censuring  the  conduct  of  their  superiors.  My 
lords,  this  is  a  freedom  unknown  to  our  constitution,  and 
subversive  of  our  known  statutes ;  because  a  great  part  of 
our  laws  are  intended  for  the  relief  of  any  person  who  is 
injured  by  another.  Any  person,  my  lords,  who  is  in- 
jured by  another,  were  this  last  the  greatest  subject  in  the 
kingdom,  has  the  courts  of  justice  open  for  his  relief, 
and  he  has  a  jury  who  will  do  him  justice  according  to 
the  nature  of  his  case,  and  then  the  law  is  satisfied.  No 
Wan,  my  lords,  is  at  liberty,  by  our  laws,  to  carry  his 
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resentment  farther,  I>ecauae«  if  he  carries  it  farther*  be 
carries  it  beyond  law.  ^  From  this,  my  lords,  it  is  plain^ 
that  whoever  attempts  to  attack  any  man's  character,  by 
writing  or  publishing  defamatory  libels,  is  guilty  of  a 
trespass,  and  can  plead  no  mitigation  of  his  crime,  either 
from  the  nature  of  our  constitution,  or  the  tenor  of  our 
laws.  My  lords,  I  am  sensible  this  doctrine  sounds  odd* 
at  a  time  of  day  when  the  people,  under  the  notion  of 
liberty,  are  quite  intoxicated  with  a  spirit  of  licentious- 
ness. But,  I  know,  I  speak  in  an  assembly  where  no. 
thing  is  approved  or  condemned  before  it  is  thoroughly 
weighed  ;  and  the  longer,  my  lords,  your  lordships  weigh 
what  I  have  advanced,  I  am  convinced,  your  lordships 
will  think  it  more  reasonable  The  libel  we  are  now 
upon  is  of  the  more  virulent  quality,  in  that  it  was  im- 
possible any  of  the  subjects  of  the  libel  could  give  any 
just  ground  of  provocation  to  the  author.  My  lords*  I 
do  not  believe  any  of  the  noble  lords  attacked  by  this 
impudent  libeller,  so  much  as  know  him  by  sight,  far  le&s 
have  had  any  manner  of  opportunity  to  injure  him.  This, 
my  lords,  is  an  aggravation  of  his  offence  ;  such  a  beha- 
yiour  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  a  wantonness  of 
malice,  and  therefore,  I  think,  deserves  all  the  severity  of 
your  lordships'  censure. 

JOHN  CAMPBELL, 

(Second  JDuke  of  Jrgyle,) 

Was  bom  167 1,  and  entered  young  into  the  army.  He  served  under 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  :  he  also  distinguished  himself  as  a 
sutesmanvand  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  union,  for  whieh  he 
incurred  great  odium  among  his  own  countrymen.  In  1 7 1 3,  he  was 
appointed  commander  in  chief  in  Scotland,  and  in  1715,  he  routed 
the  earl  of  Mar's  army  at  Dumblain,  and  forced  the  pretender  to 
quit  the  kingdom.  Notwithstanding  his  eminent  services  to  the 
statct  he  was  deprived  of  several  high  offices  which  he  held,  for 
his  opposition  to  sir  Robert  VValpole.  He  died  in  1743,  1  here 
is  a  noble  monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. His  speeches  are  characterized  by  a  rough,  plain,  manly 
spirit  of  good  sense,  and  a  zealous  attachment  to  the  welfare  of 
his  country. 
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The  Duke  o/Argyle^s  Speech  on  the  Address.    . 

As  I  neither  speak  from  pamphlets  nor  papers,  I  can- 
not precisely  tell  your  lordships  how  long  I  shall  trouble 
you  on  this  occasion.  It  is  an  affair  of  as  great  import- 
ance, I  will  venture  to  say,  as  ever  came  before  this 
house.  I  have,  my  lords,  employed  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  endeavouring  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  it.  I  have 
examined  it  without  prejudice ;  I  have  endeavoured  to 
find  something  in  it  that  may  be  justified ;  I  have  viewed 
it,  my  lords,  in  all  the  best  lights  it  was  capable  of;  but 
still,  my  lords,  the  more  I  consider,  the  more  I  view  it, 
the  more  disgraceful,  the  more  deformed,  does  this  con- 
vention appear. 

I  have  known,  my  lords,  I  have  read  of  measures  of 
this  kind,  that  were,  indeed,  generally  disliked  by  the 
people,  and  were  disadvantageous  to  the  nation  ;  but  still, 
my  lords,  the  ministers  who  carried  on  and  concluded 
such  measures,  hadsomething  to  say  in  their  justification. 
The  weakness  of  the  nation,  the  convenicncy  of  trade, 
die  strength  of  our  neighbours,  or  some  consideration  of 
that  kind,  was  always  pleaded  as  an  excuse.  And  some- 
times, though  a  treaty  was  in  the  main  disagreeable,  or 
dishonourable  to  the  nation,  yet  there  were  certain  par- 
ticular clauses,  some  advantages  stipulated,  which,  if  they 
did  not  balance,  served  at  least  to  excuse  the  rest.  But, 
my  lords,  this  convention  is  not  only  disagreeable  to  every 
body  without  doors,  but  it  does  not  contain  one  article 
that  can  be  wrested  to  have  so  much  as  a  favourable 
aspect  for  this  nation.  To  what,  my  lords,  can  this  be 
owing  ?  Is  it  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  nation  ?  Not 
at  all :  this  nation  is  not  weak ;  she  has  strength  sufiici- 
ent  to  crush  that  power  that  crushes  her.  If  she  is  poor, 
my  lords,  the  government  feels  none  of  it ;  for  our  mi- 
nisters are  as  largely  supplied  with  treasure  as  those 
ministers  were,  under  whom  this  nation  made  the  power 
that  now  insults  u^  to  tremble.     Our  troops,  my  lords. 
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are  more  numerous,  better  cloathed  than  Uiose  ttoofis 
were,  who  <nee  conquered  this  insolent  neighbour,  and 
filled  her  throne  with  a  monarch  of  our  o^  making.  I 
see  many  lords  here,  who,  I  am  sure,  remember  these 
glorious  times,  and  if,  my  lords,  at  that  time,  any  one 
had  ventured  to  foretel  that  this  nation  would  soon  be 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  negotiating,  for  the  space  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  years,  to  obtain  such  a  treaty  as  this 
is,  was  there  a  man  in  the  whole  nation  that  would  have 
believed  him  ? 

Have  our  ministry,  my  lords,  aught  to  plead  in  favour 
of  this  measure,  because  it  is  for  the  convenience  of  trade? 
My  lords,  every  body  who  understands  what  trade  is, 
knows,  that  if  this  convention  is  approved  of  by  parlia- 
ment, our  trade  must  be  irretrievably  ruined. 

Can  it  be  pleaded,  my  lords,  that  our  enemies  are  so 
strong,  that  we  ought  in  policy  to  yield  a  little  to  their 
humours?  No,  our  enemies  are  weak — ^they  are  strong 
only  in  our  fears.  We,  my  lords,  are  masters  of  that 
element  whereon  the  cause  must  be  decided ;  and  let  all 
our  enemies,  cither  professed  or  secret,  nay,  let  all  the 
neutral  powers  in  Europe  unite  their  naval  force,  we  have 
a  fleet  now  at  sea  that  is  able  to  beat  them  all.  But,  my 
lords,  do  we  behave  as  if  we  had  any  such  superiority  ? 
Have  we  so  muph  as  asserted  the  honour  of  the  British 
flag  ?  Have  we  not  tamely  given  it  up,  given  it  up  without 
the  least  reason,  so  far  as  appears  to  the  world  ?  What 
the  reasons  of  our  minister^  may  be,  my  lords,  for  this 
pusillanimity,  I  am  entirely  ignorant ;  and  as  I  am  igno- 
rant, I  am  innocent :  for,  my  lords,  though  X  am  a  privy 
f^ounsellor.  I  am  as  unacquainted  with  the  secrets  of  the 
government  as  any  private  gentleman  who  hears  me. 

I  remember,  my  lords,  a  very  good  saying  of  a  noble 
lord,  who  once  sat  in  this  house,  it  was  the  late  lord  Pe- 
terborough, When  he  was  asked  by  a  friend,  one  day, 
his  opinion  of  a  certain  measure ;  says,  my  lord,  in  some 
surprize,  •  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  it.*  *  Im- 
possible  (says  the  other,) — why  you  are  a  privy  coun^ 
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sellon'    ""Sq  I  am,  (replies  hb  Ioid»hip,)  and  there  is  a 
cabiiH^t  counsellor  coming  up  to  us  ju&t  noiir;  if  yo^ 
«ak  Uie  aafpe  ijiiestian  of  him  he'll  perlmps  bold  his 
peace^  wd  t^hen  y^oull  think  he's  ki  tlie  secret:  but  if 
he  opens  once  bis  mouth  about  it,  you'll  find  he  knows 
as  litiile  of  it  as  I  do.'    My  lords,  it  is  not  being  in 
privjr  oouQcil,  or  in  cabinet  council ;  ooe  must  be  in 
the  loimster's  council  to  know  the  tripe  motives  of  our 
iate  proceediiigs^     For  my  own  part,  my  lords,  I  can 
onl}*  guess  at  them,  but  I  have  disapproved  of  them  these 
eighteen  years ;  I  have  disapproved  of  them  in  public,  in 
private,  and  in  all  companies.  Therefore,  my  lords,  what 
J  ^peak  upon  this  occasion,  I  speak  it  as  a  citiaen  of  the 
world,  and  not  as  a  privy  counsellor.    I  speak  the  laur 
guage  Cif  an  houeat  and  unprejudiced  heart,  and  what  I 
can  answer  for  to  nay  king,  my  country,  and  my  God. 
So  laTi  my  lords,  as  I  can  judge  from  the  tenour  of 
our  lale  behaviour,  our  dread  of  France  has  been  the 
spring  of  all  our  weak  and  ruinous  messures.     To  thia 
dread}  my  lords«  we  have  sacrificed  the  most  distinguish- 
ing hoiKHirs  of  this  nation.     This  dread  of  France,  my 
lords,  has  changed  every  maxim  of  right  government 
amo^g  us.     Tbene  is.no  measure  for  the  advantage  of 
thifi  nation  that  has  been  set  on  foot  for  these  mai^  years, 
to  which  she  has  not  given  a  negative ;  there  is  no  mea- 
sure so  much  to  our  detriment,  into  which  she  has  not 
led  as.     Your  lordsliips  may  remember,  for  it  happened 
bat  a  few  years  agp,  that  a  French  ship  eame  into  one  of 
our  harbours  with  all  her  sails  up,  and  her  pend^its  fly- 
ing ;  and  an  English  officer,  who  was  but  a  lieutenant  of 
one  of  our  men  of  war,  fired  at  her  to  make  her  saluto 
his  majesty^  ship.  Your  lordships,  I  am  sure,  have  not 
forgot  what  was  the  consequence :  the  lieutenant,  for 
barely  doing  his  duty,  and  which  if  he  had  not  don^  he 
must  have  bef  n  broke,  was  discharged  the  service.     It 
is  true,  my  lords,  lie  was  afterwards  preferred,  but  not 
before  we,  in  order  to  gratify  that  haughty  court,  fjad 
'  submitted  to  the  infamy  gf  bresiking  him*. 
Vol.  I.  ^  56 
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Here»  mj  lords»  was  an  instance  wherein  Grreat-Bri- 
•in  gave  up  the  point  of  which  she  always  has  been,  and 
Hi  ways  ought  to  be  the  most  jealous-— I  mean  the  honour 
of  her  flag :  and  not  only  so,  my  lords,  hot  punished  a 
brave  dfficer  for  doing  his  duty  in  our  own  haibour.  He, 
my  lords,  had  no  discretionary  power,  he  acted  in  ab- 
sence of  his  captain,  he  acted  by  sea-rules ;  and  jet 
these  rules  were  broken  through  in  order  to  pacify  that 
court.  Why,  my  lords,  should  our  ministers  shew  so 
much  complaisance  to  other  nations,  and  bear  so  little 
aflfection  to  our  own  ? 

But,  my  lords,  it  is  not  punctilio  and  form  only,  that 
we  give  up  to  France  ;  I  am  afraid  we  sacrifice  more  sub^ 
stantial  points  to  please  her.    I  am  afraid,  my  lords,  the 
convention  is  a  French  measure.    For  I  can  never  be 
persusided  that  our  fear  of  aught  that  can  possibly  hap- 
pen to  us  from  Spain,  could  induce  us  to  agree  to  this 
thing,  you  call  a  convention.  It  is  the  interest  of  France, 
that  our  navigation  and  commerce  should  be  ruined ;  we 
are  the  only  people  in  the  world,  whom  they  have  reason 
to  be  apprehensive  of  in  America ;  and  every  advantage 
that  Spain  gains  in  point  of  commerce,  is  gained  for  her* 
Therefore,  my  lords,  we  are  not  at  all  to  be  surprized, 
if  she  takes  great  pains  to  bring  about  a  measure  of  this 
kind.     But,  my  lords,  they  looked  upon  their  work  as 
but  half  done,  when  this'  measure  was  concluded ;  it 
must  be  ratified  too,  in  order  to  put  the  parliament  un- 
der  greater  difficulties  in  censuring  it.  Accordingly,  be- 
cause it  seems  the  slowness  of  the  Spaniards  could  not  be 
brought  to  sign  it  time  enough  to  get  it  ratified  before 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  session  was  put  off  for 
fourteen  days.     This  brings  his  majesty's  name  and 
authority  into  question ;  for  they  thought  that  a  great 
many  might  be  dissatisfied  with  a  bad  treaty  concluded 
by  the  minister,  who  would  put  up  with  it,  if  confirmed 
by  the  king.    But,  my  lords,  the  treaty  was  of  the  mi- 
nifiter's  making;  and  if  ministers  make  bad  treaties,  they 
bhould  answer  for  them.     Our  law  has  most  excellently 
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established  it  as  a  maxim,  That  the  king  can  do  no  wrong. 
The  reason  of  this,  my  lords,  is  plain  ;  because  tlie  con- 
stitution has  provided  a  proper  council,  who  shall  advice 
with  the  king  as  to  the  executive  part  of  government : 
and  it  is,  my.  lords,  always  to  be  supposed,  that  the  per- 
sons  who  compose  that  council,  are  well  skilled  in  the 
laws,  the  constitution,  and  the  interests  of  their  coun- 
try. Therefore,  my  lords,  if  any  wrong  is  done  in  the 
government,  it  is  presumed  to  be  done  by  those  who  ad* 
vised  the  king.  It  is  true,  the  nature  of  our  constitution  re- 
quires  that  public  acts  should  be  issued  out  in  his  majes* 
ty's  name ;  but,  for  all  that,  my  lords,  he  is  not  the  au- 
thor  of  them.  Therefore  the  publication  of  this  treaty  in 
his  name  ought  not  to  indemnify  the  authors,  or  to  make 
us  swallow  what  we  can  never  digest. 

The  approbation  of  this  treaty  is  brought  in  by  way 
of  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  crown,  and  is,  it  seems, 
BO  more  than  a  compliment  to  his  majesty.  A  compli- 
ment for  what,  my  lords  ?  For  making  this  convention  ? 
His  majesty  did  not  make  it,  the  ministry  made  it.  This 
address-,  therefore,  will  tell  the  world  that  we  return 
dianks  to  the  minister  for  this  convention,  which  gives  up 
the  security  of  our  trade,  and  puts  us  in  the  power  of  our 
natural  and  hereditary  enemies* — Let  who  will  approve 
of  such  a  measure,  I  never  will. 

The  noble  lords  who  have  spoken  for  this  address, 
appear  to  have  studied  the  point.  It  is  no  easy  matter 
for  one,  who  speaks  occasionally,  to  answer  them.  My 
lords,  I  don't  trouble  myself  about  little  niceties  and  dis- 
tinctions ;  about  a  right  and  the  exercise  of  a  right.  For 
what  end  do  we  enjoy  a  right,  if  we  cannot  exercise  it  ? 
Do  we  pretend  to  hinder  the  Spaniards  from  searching 
our  ships^  when  found  in  their  ports  or  harbours,  which 
is  the  utmost  they  can  claim  by  treaty  ?  IVf  y  lords,  we 
don't.  Do  the  Spaniards  suflfer  us  to  exercise  that  our 
natural  and  undoubted  right,  of  sailing  unmolested  on  the 
open  seas  ?  No^  my  lords,  they  don't :  so  that  the  question 
is  not  about  right,  or  the  manner  in  which  a  right  i^ 
exercised^  but  betwixt  aA  unreasonable  claim  and  an  un- 
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doubted  privilege;  betwixt  an  oppreflsite  (KMirfNttkNi 
and  a  lawful  title.  There  is,  indeed,  another  part  of  tlie 
doctrine  preached  by  the  reverend  prelate,  whicb  adMits 
of  a  very  wide  difierejice,  though  hid  lordship  has  beta 
pleased  entirely  to  suppress  it ;  and  that  is,  Il)€  differ* 
ence  betwixt  a  visit  and  a  search.  Visiting  a  ship,  my 
lords,  is,  when  a  ship  of  any  force  accosts  a  trading  ship 
of  ai^other  nation,  and  sends  five  or  six  persotis  alt  most 
in  a  long-boat,  hi  order  to  visit  her;  that  is  to  say,t6  en- 
quire whence  she  is  come,  whither  boiind,  what  she  has 
on  board,  and  how  long  she  has  been  at  sea.  To  all 
these  the  master  must  give  explicit  answers ;  and  if  the 
captain  of  the  visiting  ship  still  doubts,  he  may  crfl  for 
bis  ship's  papers,  and  bills  of  lading ;  but  has  no  rifght  to 
insist  any  further.  If  he  does,  my  lords,  he  commits  aft 
act  of  piracy.  A  search,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  rumma- 
ging the  cargo  with  an  intention  to  confiscatt^ ;  andthis, 
my  lords,  is  what  no  treaty  betwixt  Spain-Hind  us  sub- 
jects our  ships  to.  This,  my  lords,  is  what  no  natiottin 
Europe  will  suffer  from  another,  and  we  ought,  least 
of  ^1,  especially  from  the  Spaniards.  It  is  shameftil 
that  we  have  suffered  it  so  long  If  we  suffer  our  seaMen 
to  be  insulted  or  interrupted,  we  give  op  the  honour  of 
the  nation*  we  give  up  all  that  formerly  gave  us  sueoesSj 
conquest  and  glory. . 

I^ople,  my  lord«,  talk  of  Cromwell,  that  he  yn»  an 
usurper :  I  don't  deny  that ;  but  he  still  had  many  valua- 
ble qualities,  and  wanted  nothing  but  a  lawAil  title  to  have 
made  him  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  governed 
this  nation.  He,  my  lords,  had  one  maxim  from  which 
ne  never  deviated ;  and  that  was,  never  to  suffer  even 
the  appearance  of  an  insult  upon  this  nation  to  p^ss  unob- 
served. Notwithstanding,  my  lords,  his  dis]iuted  title  to 
the  government,  a  formidable  opposition  »t  home,  and 
powerful  alliances  agsiinst  him  abroad,  he  kept  up  thr 
dignity  of  the  sovereignty,  and  carried  the  n^putation  of 
the  British  flag  to  as  great  a  height  as  ever  it  lias  been  car- 
ried. He,  mv  lords,  had  to  do  with  three  po^eritrl  states, 
France,  Holland,  and  Spain ;  Ach  of  them  more  power- 
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fill  than  dry  «re  now ;  but^  toy  lofdt^  he  never  entered 
into  Mj  ioglorioog  treaty,  be  never  submitted  to  any  ig^ 
Bominiotis  terms* 

He  told  them  what  be  was  resolved  to  have,  and  what 
be  would  do,  if  he  had  it  not.  This  positive  way  of  pro- 
oeeding,  my  lords,  effected  all  the  nation  eould  desire  2 
for  we  don't  find  in  histoiy ,  that  any  power  was  so  bold 
as  to  slight  his  menaces ;  they  knew  him  too  well  to  take 
him  for  a  bully ;  he  never  fitted  out  any  armaments,  either 
by  sea  or  land,  with  which  he  did  not  strike  some  deci* 
sive  stroke.  I  will  tell  you,  my  lords,  one  instance :  when 
tire  Spaniards  fitted  out  a  fleet  to  conquer  an  isle  in  the 
Mediterranean,  for  want  of  provisions  of  their  own,  they 
seized  upon  corn  that  belonged  to  a  British  subject,  to 
the  value  o(  30,0001.  On  our  consul's  remonstrating 
against  such  a  procedure,  they  clapped  him  in  prison; 
What  did  Cromwell  do  upon  this  ?  JOid  he  send  pleni* 
potentiaries,  at  a  great  expence  to  the  nation,  to  examine 
into  the  nature  of  the  complaints  on  both  sides?  Did  he 
patch  up  a  convention  for  regulating  the  grievance  f  No, 
he  wdered  his  resident  at  that  court  to  tell  them  in  plain 
terms,  that  he  gave  tliem  so  many  days  to  consider,  if 
they  would  make  him  satisfaction  f  upon  the  terms,  my 
lords,  which  he  himself  prescribed,)  and  if  they  did  not 
in  the  time  limited,  that  he  would  come  with  his  squadJ 
fon  and  demand  it,  upon  their  coasts,  from  the  mouth  of 
his  cannon.  This  blunt  speech  had  its  de^ed  effect ; 
the  Spaniards  knew  whom  they  had  to  deal  with ;  there- 
fore  they  did  not  treat,  but  submit. 

Supposing,  my  lords,  we  hod  acted  with  the  same 
spirit,  do  not  your  lordships  think  it  would  have  had  the 
same  effect  ?  And  why  did  we  not  act  with  the  same  spi- 
rit ?  We  arc  more  powerful  now,  than  we  were  in  the 
days  of  Cromwell,  The  Spaniards  are  weaker,  and  our 
provocations  are  much  greater  now  than  they  were  at 
Uiat-time.  What  insults,  what  barbarities,  what  breaches 
of  faith  have  not  the  Spaniards  committed  of  late  ?  They 
have  plundered  our  merchanta,  they  have  destroyed  our 
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ships*  thejr  htve  murdered  our  sailors ;  nay^  what  n  more 
insufferable,  they  have  chained,  they  have  tortured  our 
countrymen :  a  method  of  punishment  this  nation  haa 
ever  detested ;  a  barbarity,  which  even  our  worst  male- 
factors are  free  from,  by  undergoing  a  punishment  in  all 
respects  more  desirable ;  that  is,  death  itself.  My  lords» 
it  will  astonish  posterity,  that  we  have  suffered  all  thesa 
indignities,  while  we  have  a  fleet  able  to  defy  not  only 
Spain  and  France,  as  I  said  before,  but  all  the  nations  in 
£urope. 

It  is  said,  my  lords,  that  we  may  want  other  forces  to 
earry  on  this  war  to  advantage.  It  is  very  possible  we 
may ;  but  has  the  parliament  ever  yet  refusea  to  comply 
with  any  demand  of  that  kind,  when  land-forces  were  ne- 
cessary  ?  I  dare  say,  the  parliament  would  allow  100,000 
men,  if  tliere  were  occasion  for  them.  But  the  mbfor- 
tune  is,  my  lords,  that  the  nation,  I  am  afraid,  will  not 
be  persuaded,  «ven  though  these  were  raised,  that  we  are 
in  earnest :  people  will  think  that  our  land-army  will 
continue  as  inactive  as  our  fleets  have  hitherto  been ;  and 
that  our  raising  forces  before  we  shew  that  we  dare  to 
do  ourselves  justice,  will  but  expose  the  nation  to  greater 
inconveniences,  and  enhance  its  ex[<ences. 

Last  year,  a  strong  squadron  was  sent  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  under  the  command  of  a  gentleman,  against 
whom,  I  am  sure,  nobody  can  have  any  exception,  I 
^now  him  to  be  a  brave  officer,and  that  he  has  the  interest 
of  his  country,  much  at  heart.  But,  my  lords,  of  what 
use  arc  all  these  qualifications  to  the  nation,  if  his  guns 
are  muzzled,  if  his  hands  are  bound  up  by  his  instructions 
from  the  ministry  t  What  service  have  the  ships  under 
bis  command  performed  to  his  countiy  ?  What  ends  have 
the  vast  sums  of  money  we  have  expended,  served,  if  not 
to  weaken  us  while  we  are  inactive ;  so  that  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  furnish  the  necessary  expences  when  we  shall 
come  to  action  ?  What  plea,  then,  my  lords;  can  there  be 
for  not  declaring  war  ?  Is  i;  to  avoid  the  profusion  of 
money  ?  Money,  my  Imd^  wc;  daily  expend  to  Qxtrava- 
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gant  and  useless  purposes.  Is  it  to  avoid  the  profusion 
of  blood  ?  No :  yet  you  have  suffered  your  own  sailors  to 
be  daily  insulted  and  murdered.  My  lords,  it  Is  tithe 
enough  for  us  to  shew  our  tenderness  to  Spain,  when  we 
have  revenged  the  wounds  given  to  the  honour  pf  Great 
Britain. 

My  lords,  as  I  did  not  propose,  and  as  I  find  myself 
incapable,  especially  on  this  occasion,  to  speak,  in' order, 
to  every  thing  that  has  been  suggested  in  this  debate,  I 
shall  take  them  just  as  they  come  into  my  mind.     The 
differences  betwixt  Spain  and  us  are  not  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  affect  only  one  set  of  men  amongst  us.     It  is  not 
our  West- India  merchants,  my  lords,  alone,  that  must 
suffer,  should  we  approve  of  this  convention.    Give  me 
leave  to  say^  that  there  is  not  a  merchant  of  whatever 
denomination  in  this  kingdom,  there  is  not  a  shop-keeper, 
there  is  not  a  house-keeper,  there  is  not  a  tradesman^ 
nay,  there  is  not  a  landed  gentleman  in  the  kingdom^ 
whom  it  will  not  affect.     Consider,  my  lords,  that  the 
balance  of  our  trade  to  almost  all  other  places  in  the 
world,  except  our  own  settlements,  is  against  us.     But  a 
noble  lord  has,  I  think,  demonstrated,  that  if  we  approve 
of  this  convention,  we  leave  our  trade  and  settlements  in 
the  West- Indies,  entirely  to  the  mercy  of  Spain.    What 
resource  can  we  then  have  for  supplying  the  nation  with 
those  necessaries  of  life,  which  we  now  import  from  our 
own  settlements,  and  which,  if  they  are  ruined,  we  must 
have  from  other  nations,  in  what  manner,  and  upon  what 
terms  they  please?  Therefore,  my  lords,  it  is  n% wonder 
if  all  ranks,  and  all  degrees  of  men  turn  their  eyes  upon 
your  lordships  at  this  important  juncture.  If,  I  say,  they 
look  on  their  all  as  being  at  stake,  if  they  have  expccssed 
some  impatience  under  the  apprehensions  of  its  being 
given  up,  I  do  not  wonder  at  it.     The  reverend  prelate 
said,  that  the  advocates  for  the  opposition  had  grerft  ad- 
vantages  over  those  for  the  ministry,  by  means  of  certain 
sounds  and  words.   My  lords,  I  am  afraid  there  is  some- 
thing in  this  case,  more  than  bare  sounds  and  words. 
I  am  afraid  the  real  things  themselves  are  in  danger,  and 
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Uiat  the  libeitie^  and  interests  of  tbh  nation  mint  puffer, 
if  your  lordships  should  approve  of  thi^  maisune*  Mjr 
lords,  I  have  formerly  known  the  peoplie  spirited  up  by 
iutful,  or  hot-beaded  men  against  the  gover^iment^  and 
I  have  known  them  commit  very  gpfeat  cKcesses ;  but, 
my  lords,  I  always  observed,  that  these  excesses  were 
CQOunitted  by  the  very  dregs  of  the  peaple,  who  neither 
knew  what  they  were  about,  nor  what  they  wanted.  I 
observe  a  quite  .different  spirit  at  this  time.  The  ^irit 
of  opposition  that  aovv  prevails,  my  lords,  is  among  your 
eool*headed  men,  men  of  weight  and  interest  in  their 
several  i»tations,  who  pay  largely  towards  the  support  pi 
the  governmentf  and  therefore  think  it  ^  hardship  to  suf. 
fer  by  any  public  measure*  My  lords,  though  I  had  no 
manner  ofkoowledge  of  the  nature  of  this  convention, 
f hough  I  were  quite  ignorant  of  all  the  transactions  that 
preceded  i£,  yet  this  very  circumstance  would  determine 
me  to  suspect,  if  not  oppose  it  When  I  see  men  of 
figure  in  their  way,  crying  out  against  it,  when  I  see  the 
greatest  city  in  the  kingdom  petition  against  it,  what 
should  make  them  such  zealous  opposers,  but  their  being 
l^rsuaded  that  a  peace,  on  the  foot  of  this  convention, 
must  be  more  destructive  to  tlicir  interests,  than  a  vigo- 
rous  war?  Their  interests,  my  lords,  lead  them  to  desire 
peace ;  they  roust  be  considerable  sufferers  in  a  war,  by 
their  ships  being  taken,  the  increase  of  the  taxes,  and 
the  stagnation  of  their  trade  :  but  still,  my  lords,  we  see, 
that  they  look  upon  all  these  evils  as  more  tolerable,  than 
such  a  peace  as  this  convention  must  give. them. 

It  is  certain,  my  lords,  that  the  peace  we  hare  lately 
enjoyed  is  not  very  desirable  ;  we  have  paid  dearly  for  it ; 
nay,  I  believe  it  has  cost  the  nation  moie  to  make  peace, 
thiin  it  would  have  done  to  have  made  war.  But,  says 
a  noble  lord,  the  Spaniards  arc  very  slow ;  give  me  leave 
to  add,  my  lords,  they  are  very  obstinate  too.  But  why 
are  wc  to  pay  for  their  slowness  and  obstinacy  ?  Are  we 
to  fit  out  fleets,  at  a  vast  v.xpence  to  the  nation,  only  to 
quicken  them  to  do  what  equity,  what  the  law  of  nations, 
and  what  positive  treaties  require  them  to  do  ?  But,  my 
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lords,  tht  worst  is,  that  we  have  not  even  obtained  that ; 
we  have  only  brought  them  to  negotiate,  and  to  give  us 
a  treaty  where  not  one  of  these  considerations  has  been 
regarded.  This,  it  seems,  proceeds  from  their  obsti-' 
nacy  ;**-Why  then  have  they  not  been  made  to  pay  for 
their  obstinacy  ?  Why  should  we  pay  for  it  f  II  they 
had  a  mind  to  be  obstinate  again,  and  to  refuse  to  ful* 
ftl  even  the  terms  of  this  poor  treaty,  are  we  to  be  again 
at  the  expense  of  5  or  600,0001.  only  to  bring  them  in** 
to  good  humour  f 

My  lords,  when  I  first  heard  this  treaty  read,  I 
thought  it  set  out  with  a  very  bad  air.  The  preamble 
begins.  Whereas  differences  have  arisen ; — it  docs  not 
4ay  justly  or  unjustly.  But  what  differences,  my  lords  f 
that  word  always  implies  a  disagreement  of  opinion,  be- 
twixt two  parties,  with  at  least  a  shew  of  reason,  and^ 
an  appearance  of  equal  provocation  on  each  side.  But, 
my  lords,  is  that  the  case  betwixt  us  and  Spain?  Has 
she  been  able  to  justify  her  depredations,  either  by  the 
law  of  nations,  or  tenor  of  treaties  ?  No ;  the  noble  lord, 
and  the  reverend  prelate  who  spoke  so  fully  in  her  vin- 
dication, have  not,  I  think,  given  us  an  instance  of  a 
legal  capture  of  one  ship,  among  all  the  numerous 
instances  complained  of,  even  admitting  that  they  have 
a  right  to  search  in  the  manner  the  reverend  prelate  has 
pleaded  for.  I  must  therefore  confess,  I  was  very 
much  surprised  to  hear  a  noble  lord  explain  the  pream* 
ble  to  this  treaty,  in  the  manner  he  did,  as  a  proof  of 
the  willingness  of  the  court  of  Spain  to  adjust  all  dif- 
ferences  betwixt  us  and  them,  on  an  equal  footing.  Had 
we  taken  as  many  ships  from  the  Spaniards,  as  they  have 
done  from  us,  i  should  have  had  no  objection  to  this 
preamble ;  but,  as  it  stands,  it  puts  the  two  nations  up* 
on  an  equality  of  losses,  though  one  has  been  the  con- 
stant aggressor,  the  other  the  perpetual  sufferer. 

The  other  particulars  of  this  convention  have  been 
already  so  fully  spoken  to,  that  I  think  it  unnecessary 
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for  me  to  add  any  diing  more  on  those  heads  ;  but,  my. 
lords,  I  oadnot  help  taking  notice  of  what  happened  jost 
before  the  ratification  of  this  convention,  when  we  find 
the  court  of  Spain  prescribing  to  us,  and  our  plenipo* 
tcntiary  obeying  a  Spanish  minister,  as  he  would  have 
done  a  British  one.  .  The  Spaniards,  it  seems,  could 
not  be  brought  to  any  terms  till  the  sitting  of  pariiament 
approached  so  near,  that  they  were  sure  our  nmustry 
would  give  up  every  point  of  consequence,  rather  than 
not  have  a  treaty  of  some  kind  or  other  to  lay  before 
parliament,  when  it  met.     My  lords,  delay  in  such  an 
affair  as  this/is  equal  to  a  point-blank  refusal.     Yet^ 
we  find,  by  the  letters  now  upon  your  lordships'  taUe, 
that,  after  a  plan  of  aoceinmodation  was  drawn  ud  by  our 
ministers,  and  every  thing  looked  upcsi  as  finisoed^  the 
Spanish  minister  very  rightly  apfM^hended,  that  they 
who  would  grant  so  much,  would  grant  more.     Upon 
which,  a  new  claim  is  started^  and  they  refuse  to  ratiff 
what  they  befpre  agreed  to,  till  Mr.  Keene  had^  as  mi- 
nister of  Great  Britain,  acknowledged  a  debt  to  be  due, 
which  in  that  capacity,  he  had  no  power  to  acknow- 
ledge  ;  and,  in  the  capacity  of  a^nt  for  the  South-sea 
company  f  he  ought  -  absolutely  to  have  disclaimed*    My 
lordsy  this  way  of  proceeding  proves  plainly,  that  he  has 
scandalously  betrayed  the  interest  of  that  company.     He 
has  sacrificed  them  to  the  injustice  and  exorbitancy  of 
the  court  of  Spain  ;  and  put  them  upon  the  hard  dilem- 
ma  either  of  paying  a  large  sum  on  no  pretence,  or  of 
being  the  bone  of  contention  betwixt  the  two  nations. 
But,  my  lords,  that  compan}*  has  no  greater  reason 
to  complain  of  her  agent,  than  the  nation  has  of  her  mi- 
nisters.    Compare  the  dates  of  the  consul  of  Cadiz's 
letters,  with  the  time  of  near  a  hundred  Englishmen  be- 
ing barbarously  imprisoned  and  chained  in  that  city,  fcur 
no  other  reason  but  because  they  were  Englishmen  ;  and 
you  will  find,  my  lords,  that  these  dates  exactly  agree* 
The  inhumanity  was  taken  notice  of  by  all  the  world, 
except  by  that  consul  himself.    He  observes  a  profound 
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silence  on  diis  head,  Aough  his  letters  wrote  at  that  time 
are  very  fall  and  explicit  upon  other  points.  My  lords, 
what  can  we  think  of  this  behaviour  ?  That  a  British 
Goaaiil  should,  with  the  greatest  unconcern  imaginable, 
see  his  countrymen  daily  labouring  under  confinement,, 
chains,  and  insults  ?  Does  not  this  imply  that  the  Spa- 
nish ministers  and  ours  understood  one  another  ?  Does 
it  not  imply  some  under-hand  dealing,  some  secret  col- 
lusion, in  order. to  avoid  a  war? 

I  confess,  my  lords,  had. I  been  a  minister,  I  would 
not  have  given  my  advice  to  run  precipitately. into  bloody 
measures ;  but  I  would  have  endeavoured  to  have  taken 
more  prudent  steps  than  what  I  am  afraid  have  .been 
followed.  It  is  true,  my  lords,  that  a  war,  if  it  can  be 
avoided  with  honour,  especially  with  Spain,  is  not  for 
the  interest  of  this  nation ;  and  that  cautious  proceed- 
ings are  the  best  means  of  establishing  his  majesty,  and 
his  royal  family,  on  the  throne  of  this  kingdom.  But* 
my  lords,  though  I  am  for  caution,  I  am  not  for  pusil- 
lanimity. That  may  bring  the  nation  into  contempt, 
and  this  nation  never  can  be  brought  into  contempt  with- 
out weakening  the  royal  authority*  I  know,  that  the 
fear  of  the  pretender  has  a  mighty  influence  with  a  great 
many,  who  talk  upon  this  subject* .  But,  my  lords,  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  our  going  on  in  the  same  measures 
as  we  have  done  for  some  time  past,  will  be  playing  the 
pretender's  game  for  him.  I  am  sure  his  majesty  has  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  can  command  their  hsuida  too : 
but  a  perseverance  in  these  measures  will  divide  us  among 
ourselves ;  and,  my  lords,  if  we  are  divided,  we  must 
be  weaker,  and  give  the  enemies  of  the  present  esta- 
blishment a  better  chance  of  succeeding.  For  my  own 
part,  my  lords,  I  believe  nobody  doubts  of  my  eeal  for 
the  continuance  of  the  crown  upon  his. majesty's  head, 
and  his  family ;  I  h^ve  formerly  strenuously  asserted  the 
rights  of  this  family ;  and  as  I  have  done  it  on  more 
tlmn  one  occasion,  it  is  the  more  unquestionable.  But^ 
my  lorda»  it  is  not  my  duty  alone  that  begets  this  ^tt^ch^ 
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ment;  my  inclination  is  as  itro^g  as  mydutf.  The 
knowledge  1  have  of  his  majesty's  personal  virtues,  mi^ca 
it  the  happiness  and  glory  of  every  subject  to  serve  him. 
I  know,  that  he  is  as  strongly  attached  to  the  interesta 
of  his  subjects,  as  any  prince  who  ever  sat  upon  the 
throne*  But,  my  lords,  the  best,  the  wisest,  and  moat 
discerning  princes,  must  see  many  of  their  most  importr 
ant  afiairs  in  the  light  their  ministers  represent  them  : 
if  the  ministers  misrepresent  them,  they,  my  lords,  and 
not  the  prince*  are  to  blame.  Had  not  his  present  ma- 
jesty been  misled  in  this  particular,  sure  I  am,  thai  he 
would  have  vigorously  asserted  the  rights  and  privilege^ 
of  his  people,  as  the  greatest  of  his  predecessors  ever 
did.  He,  my  lords,  would  have  imitated  the  example 
of  that  great  prince,  king  Edward  HI.  to  whom  he 
inay,  in  many  other  respects,  be  so  justly  compared* 
And  now  I  have  mentioned  that  great  prince,  I  beg  leave 
to  suggest  to  your  lordships,  in  what  manner  he  would 
have  behaved.  The  difficulties  he  had  to  struggle  with 
from  a  weak  administration  in  his  minority,  were  very 
great.  The  kingdom,  my  lords,  was  then  governed  by 
a  faction  composed  of  a  few  favourites  about  the  person 
of  the  queen^mother ;  who  chose  to  buy  a  scandalous 
peace  of  the  North  Britons,  a  people,  my  lords,  that  ne- 
ver abounded  over* much  in  riches,  and  who  were  very 
gkd  to  finger  a  little  of  the  ready  money  of  this  nation. 
Wh^  did  the  king  do,  iny  lords?  Young  as  he  was,  he 
had  the  minion,  the  minister,  who  advised  that  scanda- 
lous peace,  seized ;  he  had  him  tried,  and  hanged.  Let 
us  consult  history  further,  my  lords  5  let  us  consider  the 
behaviour  of  king  Edward  IV.  in  an  insunce  of  a  simir 
lar  nature.  Did  he  bear  with  the  injuries  France  o&red 
to  the  nation  ?  No,  he  had  recourse  to  arms ;  and  as 
his  cause  was  just,  his  soldiers  were  victorious.  The 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  most  glorious  perhaps  in 
all  the  British  annals,  was  always  successful,  because 
It  was  conducted  by  a  wise  and  prudent  administration. 
She  n<:ithcr  governed  by  affection,  nor  by  a  minister  i 
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$ofr  tfimigh  Buricigh  wm  atylcd  prioie  Auniater,  jet  he 
was  only  ao  in  name.  He  had  indeed,  a  greater  share 
of  buaineaa.  and  greater  fetigue,  than  any  of  the  real ; 
but  the  affiiirs  of  the  government  were  never  left  to  hinr 
a)one.  CommiaBaries  were  always  appointed,  upon  every 
urgent  erisis  of  afiaira ;  and  the  administration  was  com<^ 
posed  of  many,  who,  though  they  bore  the  utmost  ani- 
mosity ag^nsit  him  in  their  private  capacity,  yet  all 
united  in  the  common  cause ;  they  laid  aside  aU  other 
considerations  when  the  interests  of  their  mistress  were 
concerned,  when  the  honour  of  the  nation  was  at  stake* 
They  strenuously  entered  into  warlike  measures,  rather 
than  suftr  any  insults ;  and  as  their  cause  was  ibunded 
pn  equity,  success  attended  their  arms. 

To  conclude,  I  entirely  concur  with  the  noUe  lord 
who  first  spoke  against  the  address.  If  it  be  presented, 
the  event  will  be  dangerous,  the  consequence  &tal. 
Many  other  instances  I  might  produce  from  history  to 
justify  my  assertions ;  but  as  I  have  already  taken  up 
too  much  of  your  time,  I  will  only  sajr^^^-these  senti** 
meats  proceed  from  an  honest  and  impartial  heart* 


Duke  qf  Argyl€*$  Speech  en  the  Army^ 
My  ^.ords. 

At  the  present  situation  of  dur  aftairs  may  require 
an  augmentation  of  our  forces,  and  as  the  success 
oF  our  firms  and  the  preservation  of  our  liberties  may 
equally  depend  upon  the  manher  in  which  the  new  forcea 
shall  be  raised,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  question  more 
worthy  the  attention  of  this  august  assembly ^^  than 
what  may  be  the  most  proper  method  of  increasing  our 
army. 
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On  this  question,  my  lords,  I  shall  ofier  my  own  sen. 
timents  with  greater  confidence,  as  there  are  few  men 
who  have  had  more  opportunities  of  being  acquainted 
With  it  in  its  whole  extent,  as  I  have  spent  a  great  part  of 
my  life  in  the  field  and  the  camp.  I  commandod  a  re* 
giment  under  king  William,  and  have  long  been  eitber 
the  first,  or  almost  the  first  man  in  the  army. 

I  hope,  my  lords,  it  will  be  allowed  without  difficulty^ 
that  I  have  at  least  been'  educated  in  the  best  sdiooL  of 
war,  and  that  nothing  but  natural  incapacity  can  hare 
hindered  me  fn>m  making  some  useful  observations  npon 
the  discipline  and  government  of  armies*  and  the  ad- 
rantages  and  inconveniences  of  the  various  plans  upon 
which  other  nations  regulate  their  forces. 

I  have  always  maintained,  my .  lords,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary in  tlie  present  state  of  the  neighbouring  countriest 
to  keep  up  a  body  of  regular  troops,  that  we  may  not  be 
leas  able  to  defend  ourselves,  tlian  our  enemies  to 
attack  us. 

«  It  is  well  known,  my  lords,  that  states  must  secure 
themselves  by  difierent  means,  as  thegr  are  threatened  by 
dangers  of  difierent  kinds :  policy  must  be  opposed  by 
policy,  and  force  by  force  ;  our  fleets  must  be  increased 
when  our  neighbours  grow  formidable  by  their  naval 
power,  and  armies  must  be  maintained  at  a  time  like  this, 
in  which  every  prince  on  the  continent  estimates  his 
greatness  by  the  number  of  his  troops. 

But  an  army>  my  lords,  as  it  is  to  be  admitted  only 
for  the  security  of  the  nation,  is  to  be  so  regulated,  that 
it  may  produce  the  end  for  which  it  is  established ;  that 
|t  may  be  useful  without  danger^  and  protect  the  people 
without  oppressing  them. 

To  this  purpose,  my  lords,  it  is  indispensibly  neces- 
sary, that  the  military  subordination  be  inviolably  pre* 
served,  und  that  the  discipline  be  indiscriminately  exer- 
cised without  any  partial  mdulgence,  or  malicious  seve- 
rities; that  every  man  be  promoted  according  to  hi^ 
desert,  and  that  military  merit  alone  give  any  preten^on^ 
\o  military  preferments. 
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To  make  the  army  yet  more  aaeful  tt  ought  to  be  un- 
der tke  sole  cmnmand  of  one  man,  exalted  to  the  im- 
portant trust  by  hia  known  skill,  courage,  justice,  and 
fidelity,  and  uncontrded  in  the  adminbtration  of  his 
province  by  any  other  authority ;  a  m^n  enabled  by  his 
experience;  to  distinguish  the  deserving,  and  invested 
with  power  to  reward  them. 

Thus,  my  lords,  ought  an  army  to  be  regulated,  to 
«which  the  defence  of  a  nation  is  entrusted  ;  nor  can  any 
other  scheme  be  fiM'med  which  will  not  expose  the  pub- 
lic to  dangers  more  formidable  than  revolutions  or  in« 
vasioBs,  And  yet,  my  lords,  how  widely  those  who 
have  assumed  the  direction  of  a&irs  have  deviated  from 
this  method,  is  well  known.  It  is  known  equally  to  the 
highest  and  meanest  officers,  that  those  who  have  most 
opportunities  of  observing  military  merit,  have  no  pow- 
er of  rewarding  it ;  and  therefore  every  man  endeavours 
to  obtain  other  recommendations  than  those  of  his  su- 
periors in  the  army,  and  to  distinguish  himself  by  other 
services  than  attention  to  his  duty,  and  obedience  to  his 
commanders. 

Our  generals,  my  lords,  are  only  colonels  with  a 
higher  title,  without  power,  and  without  command ;  they 
can  neither  make  themselves  loVed  nor  feared  in  their 
troops,  nor  have  either  reward  or  punishment  in  their 
power. .  What  discipline,  my  lords,  can  be  established 
by  men,,  whom  those  who  sometimes  act  the  farce  of 
obedience,  know  to  be  only  phantoms  of  authority,  and 
to  be  restrained  by  an  arbitrary  minbter  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  those  commissions  which  they  are  invested  with  ? 
And  what  is  an  army  without  discipline,  subordination, 
and  obedience  ?  What,  but  a  rabble  of  licentious  va- 
grants, set  free  from  the  common  restraints  of  decency, 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  labour,  betrayed  by 
idleness  to  debauchery,  and  let  loose  to  prey  upon  the 
people?  Such  a  herd  can  only  awe  the  villages,  and 
bluster  in  the  streets ;  but  can  never  be  able  to  oppose  an 
enemy,  or  defend  the  nation  by  which  they  are  supported. 
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They  may,  indeedU  form  a  camp  upon  some  of  the 
neighbouring  heaths^  or  pats  in  review  with  tolerable 
regularity ;  they  may  somelimea  seise  a  smuggler,  and 
sometimes  assist  a  constable  widi  vigour  and  success. 
But  unhappy  would  be  the  people  who  had  no  other 
force  to  oppose  against  an  army  habituated  to  cfiscifdine, 
of  which  every  one  founds  his  hopes  of  honour  and  re- 
ward  upon  the  approbation  of  the  commander. 

That  no  man  will  labour  to  no  purpose,  or  undergo 
the  fatigue  of  military  vigilance,  without  an  adequate 
motive^  that  no  man  will  endeavour  to  learn  supwfiu- 
ous  duties,  and  neglect  the  easiest  road  to  honour  and 
to  wealth,  merely  for  the  sake  of  encountering  difficuK 
ties,  is  easily  to  be  imagined.  And  therefore,  my  lords, 
it  cannot  be  conceived,  that  any  man  in  the  army  wiiL 
very  solicitously  apply  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  pro« 
fession,  of  which,  when  he  has  learned  them,  the  most 
accurate  practice  will  avail  him  nothing,  and  on  which 
he  must  lose  that  time  which  might  have  been  employed 
in  gaining  an  interest  in  a  borough,  or  in  forming  an  al- 
liance with  some  orator  in  the  senate. 

For  nothing,  my  lords,  is  now  considered  but  parlia* 
mentary  interest,  nor  is  any  sul)ordination  desired  but 
in  the  supreme  council  of  the  kingdom.  For  the  esta« 
blishment  of  this  new  regulation  the  honours  of  every 
profession  are  prostituted,  and  eveiy  commission  is  be- 
come  merely  nominal.  To  gratify  the  leaders  ot  the 
ministerial  party,  the  most  despicable  triflers  are  exalt- 
ed to  an  authority,  and  those  whose  want  of  understand- 
ing excludes  them  from  any  other  employmenti  arc  se- 
lected for  military  commissions. 

No  sooner  have  they  taken  possession  of  their  new 
command,  and  gratified,  with  some  act  of  oppression, 
the  wantonness  of  new  authority,  but  they  desert  their 
charge  with  the  formality  of  demanding  a  permission  to 
be  absent,  which  their  commander  dares  not  deny  them. 
Thus,  my  lords,  they  leave  the  care  of  the  troops,  a.  d 
the  study  of  the  rules  of  war,  to  those  unhappy  t;  zn 
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who  have  no  other  claim  to  devatioii  than  knoKwledge 
and  biaveiy ;  and  who,  for  want  of  relations  in  parliai 
mi:nty  4are  oondemnod  to  linger  out  laeir  lives  at  their 
({uaitera,  amuse  themselves  with  necoumiog  their  actpns 
aad  finferings  an  former  wars,  and  with  rfading,  in  the 
papers  of  every  post,  the  qommiasions  which  are  bestow«> 
ed  on  ibose  who  never  saw  a  battle. 

For  this  reason,  my  lords,  preferments  in  the  army, 
instead  xji  being  eonsidered  m  proofs  of  merit,  are  looked 
on  only  as  badges  of  dependence  ;  nor  can  any  thing  bo 
inferred  from  the  promotion  of  an  officer,  but  that  he  is, 
in  some  degree  or  other,  allied  to  some  member  of  par- 
Itanaent,  or  the  leading  voters  of  a  borough. 

After  diis  manner,  my  lords,  has  the  army  been  mo* 
delled,  and  on  these  principles  has  it  subsisted  for  the 
last  and  the  present  reign  :  neither  myself,  nor  any  other 
geneeal  oftoer,  have  been  ocMisuited  in  the  distribution 
of  commands,  or  any  part  of  military  regulations.  Our 
arniies  have  known  no  other  power  than  that  of  the  se- 
cretary of  war,  who  directs  all  their  motions,  and  fills 
up  erery  vaqaocy  without  opposition,  and  without  ap. 
peal. 

But  nerer,  my  lords,  was  bb  power  more  conspicuous 
than  in  raising  the  levies  of  last  year ;  never  was  any  au« 
tfaority  more  despotically  exerted,  or  more  tamely  sub* 
mitted  to ;  never  did  any  man  more  wantonly  sport  with 
his  command,  or  more  capriciously  dispose  of  posts  and 
preferments;  never  did  any  tyrant  appear  to  set  censure 
more  openly  at  defiance,  treat  murmurs  and  remon- 
strances with  greater  contempt,  or  with  more  confidence 
and  security  distribute  posts  among  bis  slaves,  u  itiiout 
any  other  reason  of  preference,  than  his  own  uncontrola,- 
ble  pleasure. 

And  surely  no  man,  my  lords,  could  have  made  choice 
of  such  wretches  for  military  commands,  but  to  shew, 
that  nothing  but  his  own  private  inclinations  should  in- 
fluence his  conduct,  and  thsU  he  considered  himself  as 
"feuprcme  and  unaccountable.    For  we  have  seen,  my 
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lords,  the  same  animals  to-day  crmging  behmd  a  coan- 
ter,  and  to-morrow  swellii^  in  a  military  dress ;  we  have 
seen  boys  sent  from  school  in  despair  of  improvement, 
and  entrusted  with  military  command ;  fools  that  cannot 
learn  their  duty,  and  children  that  cannot  perform  it, 
have  been  indiscriminately  promoted;  the  dross  of 
the  nation  has  been  swept  together  to  compose  our  new 
forces,  and  every  man  who  was  too  stupid  or  in&mooa  to 
learn  to  carry  on  a  trade,  has  been  placed,  by  this  great 
disposer  of  honours,  above  the  necessity  of  applicationy 
or  the  reach  of  censure. 

Did  not  sometimes  indignation,  and  sometimes  pity, 
check  the  sallies  of  mirth,  it  would  not  be  a  disagreeable 
entertainment,  my  lords,  to  observe,  in  the  park,  the 
varidlis  appearances  of  these  raw  comnuinders,  when 
they  are  exposing  their  new  scarlet  to  view,  and  strut- 
ting with  the  first  raptures  of  sudden  elevation ;  to  see 
the  mechanic  new  modelling  his  mien,  and  the  stripling 
tottering  beneath  the  weight  of  his  cockade ;  or  to  hear 
the  conversation  of  these  new  adventurers,  and  tiie  in* 
structive  dialogues  of  school-boys  and  shop-keepers. 

I  take  this  opportunity,  my  lords,  of  clearing  myself 
from  any  suspicion  of  having  contributed  by  my  advice, 
to  this  stupendous  collection.  I  only  once  interposed 
with  the  recommendation  of  a  young  gendeman  who 
had  learned  his  profession  in  two  campaigns  among^  the 
Russians ;  and  whom,  yet  neither  his  own  desert,  «or 
my  patronage,  could  advance  to  a  commission.  And  I 
believe,  my  lords,  all  the  other  general-oflicers  were 
equally  unconsulted,  and  would,  if  their  advice  had  been 
asked,  equally  have  disapproved  the  measures  that  have 
been  pursued. 

But  thus,  my  lords,  were  our  new  regiments  complet- 
ed ;  in  which,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  officers  who  have 
subsisted  upon  half-pay,  only  thirty-six  have  been  promot- 
ed, though  surely  they  might  have  pleaded  a  juster 
claim  to  employment,  who  had  learned  their  profes- 
sion in-  the  service  of  their  country,  and  had  long  Ian- 
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gushed  in  penury,  than  tliose  who  had  neither  know* 
ledge  nor  capac^,  who  had  neither  acted,  nor  suffered, 
anything;  and  who  might  have  been  destined  to  the 
hammer,  or  the  plough,  without  any  disreputation  to 
their  families,  or  disappointment  to  themselves. 

I  have  been  told  indeed,  my  lords,  that  to  some  of 
these  officers  commissions  were  offered,  which  they  re- 
fused ;  and  for  this  refusal  every  reason  is  alledged  but 
the  true  ;  some,  indeed,  excused  themselves  as  disabled 
by  age,  and  infirmities,  from  military  service  ;  nor  can 
any  objeation  be  made  to  so  just  a  plea.  For  how  could 
those  be  refused  in  their  age  the  comforts  of  ease  and  re- 
pose, who  have  served  their  country  with  their  youth 
and  vigour  ? 

Others  there  are,  my  lords,  who  refused  commissions 
upon  motives  very  different ;  in  which,  nevertheless, 
some  justice  cannot  be  denied.  They  who  had  long 
studied,  and  long  practised  their  profes^on  ;  they,  who 
had  tried  their  courage  in  the  breach,  and  given  proofs 
of  their  skill  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  refused  to  obey 
the  command  of  novices,  of  tradesmen,  and  of  school- 
boys :  they  imagined,  my  lords,  that  they  ought  to 
govern  those  whom  they  should  be  obliged  to  instruct ; 
and  to  lead  those  troOps,  whom  they  must  range  in  or- 
der.  But  they  had  forgot  they  had  out-lived  the  time 
when  a  soldier  was  formed  by  study  and  experience, 
and  had  not  heard,  in  their  retreats,  that  a  colonel  or 
a  captain  was  now  formed  in  a  day  ;  and  therefore, 
when  they  saw  and  heard  their  new  commanders, 
they  retired  back  to  theur  half-pay  with  surprise  and  in- 
dignaticm. 

But,  my  lords,  the  follies  of  last  year  cannot  be  easily 
rectified,  and  are  only  now  to  be  exposed,  that  they 
may  not  be  repeated.  If  wbc  are  now  to  make  new 
levies,  and  increase  the  number  of  our  land-forces,  it 
is,  in  my  opinion,  incumbent  upon  us  to  consider  by 
what  methods  we  may  best  augment  our  troops,  and 
how  we  may  be  able,  to  resist  our  foreign  enemieSj  with* 
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out  exposing  the  nation  to  intesdne  mheries,  and  iemvv 
ing  our  liberties  at  the  mercy  of  the  court. 

There  are,  my  lords,  two  methods  of  tncreasing  onr 
ibrces;  the  first  is,  that  of  raismg  new  reghnenta;  the 
other,  of  addiii-;  new  men  to  those  which  already  subsist* 

By  raising  new  regiments,  my  lords,  we  sbaN  only 
gratify  the  minister  with  the  distribution  of  new  eom- 
■lissions,  and  the  establishment  of  new  dependence  }  we 
shall  enlarge  the  influence  of  the  court,  and  increase 
the  charge  of  the  nation,  which  is  already  loaded  wilh 
too  many  taxes  to  support  any  unnecessary  eapence. 

fiy  the  other  method,  of  adding  a  hundred  men  to 
every  company,  we  shall  not  only  save  the  pay  of  the 
officers,  which  is  no  slight  consideration,  but  what 
seems  (if  the  reports  raised  by  the  ministry  of  cor  pie* 
sent  danger  be  true,)  of  far  more  importance— shall  farm 
the  nelv  forces  with  more  expedition  into  regular  troops : 
for,  by  distributing  them  among  those  who  are  already 
instructed  in  their  duty,  t4re  shall  give  them  an  oppor« 
portunity  of  hourly  improvement ;  every  man*s  comrade 
will  be  his '  master,  and  every  one  will  be  ambitious  of 
forming  himself  by  the  example  of  those  who  have  been 
in  the  army  l6nger  than  themselves* 

if  it  be  objected^  my,  lords,  that  the  number  of  oflhrers 
will  not  then  bear  a  just  proportion  to  that  of  the  soldiers, 
it  may  be  answered,  that  the  foreign  troops  of  the  great* 
fst  reptitation  have  no  greater  number  of  ofiicers^  as 
every  one  must  knoty  who  is  acquainted  with  the  con- 
stitution of  the  most  formidable  armies  of  Europe.  Those 
of  the  king  of  Prussia,  or  of  the  v^ious  nations  by 
which  we  were  assisted  in  the  late  war,  eitlier  as  con- 
federates or  mercenaries,  have  but  few  officers.  And 
I  very  Well  remember,  my  lords,  that  whenever  they 
were  joined  l^y  parties  of  our  own  nation,  the  inccjuaiity  in 
the  numl^er  of  the  officers  produced  contests  and  disputes. 

The  only  troops  in  Europe,  my  lords,  that  swarm 
wth  officers,  arc  those  of  France;  but  even  these  have 
fewer  oi^ccrs,  in  proporti<Mi  to  their  private  men,  iq 
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ihnr  of  wir ;  for  wlirn  thf  y  dishmd  any  part  of  their 
forces,  they  do  not,  liJte  us,  reduce  their  officers  to  half* 
pay«  but  add  them  to  the  regiments  not  reduced,  that 
ti^  famtlies  of  their  nobility  may  not  be  burthened  with 
needy  dependantSy  and  that  they  niay  never  want  officers 
for  new  let ies* 

There  are  niany  reasi^iSi  my  lords^  that  make  this 
practice  in  France  more  reasonable  than  it  would  be  ia 
oar  kingdom*  It  is  the  chief  Tiew  of  their  governors  to 
ooDtinue  absolntei  and  therefore  their  constant  endea- 
vour is  to  keep  great  nnmbers  in  dependence.  It  ought 
to  be  our  care  to  binder  the  increase  of  the  influence  of 
the  court,  and  to  obstruct  all  measures  that  may  extend 
tlie  authority  of  the  ministry  ;  and  therefore  those  mea- 
sures are  to  be  pursued,  by  which  independence  and  li« 
berty  will  be  most  suf^orted. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  remembered,  my  lords,  that  a 
French  officer  is  supported  with  pay  not  much  larger 
than  that  of  a  private  soldier  among  us ;  and  that  there- 
fore the  argument  which  arises  from  the  necessity  of 
frugality,  is  not  of  the  same  force  in  both  nations. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  why  the  French  are  un- 
dcr  the  necessity  of  emf^ying  more  officers  than  any 
ether  nation :  the  strength  of  their  armies  consists  in 
their  gentlemen,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  serve  with^ 
out  some  command :  the  comnK>n  soldiers  of  the  French 
vmy  are  a  mean,  spiritless,  despicable  herd,  fit  only 
to  drudge  as  poineers,  to  raise  entrenchments,  and  to 
dig  mines;  but  without  courage  to  face  an  enemy,  or 
to  proceed  with  vigour  in  the  face  oi  danger. 

Their  gentlemen,  my  lords,  are  pf  a  vety  different 
character;  jealous  of  their  honour,  and  conscious  of 
their  birth,  eager  of  distinction,  and  ambitious  of  pre* 
ferment*  They  have  commonly  their  education  in  the 
^I'lny,  and  have  no  expectations  of  acquiring  fortunes 
<^qual  to  their  desires  by  any  other  profession,  and  are 
tliereforr  intent  upon  the  improvenKot  of  every  oppor^ 
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tunitj. which  is  oflbrd  them  of  increa&ing  their. knofifi* 
ledge  and  exalting  their  reputation. 

To  the  spirit  of  these  men,  my  lords^  are  the  French 
armies  indebted  for  all  their  victories^  and  to  them  is  to 
be  attributed  the  present  perfection  of  the  art  of  wan 
They  have  the  vigilance  and  perseverance  of  Romans^ 
joined  with  the  natural  vivacity  and  expedition  of  their 
own  nation* 

We  are  therefore  not  to  wonder,  my  lords,  that  there 
is  in  the  French  armies  an  establishment  for  more  gen- 
tlemen than  in  other  countries,  where  the  dispart^  be- 
tween the  military  virtues  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes 
of  men  is  less  conspicuous.  In  the  troops  of  that  na* 
tion  nothing  is  expected  but  from  the  officers ;  but  in 
ours  the  common  soldier  meets  danger  with  equal  intre- 
pidity, and  scorns  to  see  himself  excelled  by  his  officer 
in  courage  or  in  zeal. 

We  are  therefore,  my  lords,  under  no  necessity  of 
burthening  our  country  with  the  expence  of  new  com- 
missions,  which  in  the  army  will  be  superfluous,  and 
in  the  state  dangerous,  as  they  will  fill  our  parliament 
with  new  dependants,  and  our  corporati(His  with  new 
adherents  to  the  minister,  whose  steady  perseverance 
in  his  favourite  scheme  of  parliamentary  subordination 
lyill  be  perhaps  the  only  occasion  of  these  new  levies,  or 
at  least  has  hindered  the  right  application  of  our  stand- 
ing  troops.  For  what  reason,  my  lords,  can  inventi(m 
or  imagination  assign,  why  the  troops  who  had  been  for 
some  time  disciplined,  were  not  rather  sent  to  the  assis- 
tance of  Vernon  than  the  new  marines,  except  that 
some  of  them  were  commanded  by  men,  who  had  ob- 
tained seats  in  the  other  house,  and  who  by  their  settled 
adherence  and  avowed  fidelity  to  the  minister,  had  re- 
eommended  themselves  too  powerfully  to  be  rashly  ex- 
posed in  the  service  of  their  country  to  the  bullets  of  the 
Spaniards. 

«  So  ^reat,  my  lords,  has  been  the  minister's  regard  to 
parliamentary  abilities,  and  so  strict  his  gratitude  to  his 
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friends,  that  I  know  of  but  one  ihember  of  the  other  • 
house  that  has  been  hasarded  in  this  expedition ;  apd 
he  a  hopeless,  abandoned  patriot,  insensible  of  the  ca- 
pacity or  integrity  of  our  ministry,  and  whom  nothing 
has  been  able  to  reconcile  to  our  late  measures.  He, 
therefore,  who  has  never  exerted  himself  in  defence  of 
the  ministry,  was  in  his  tu^n  thbught  unworthy  of  minis^ 
terial  protection,  and  was  given  up  to  the  chance  of  war 
without  reluctance. 

But  I  hope  your  lordships  will  concur  with  me  in  the 
opinion,  that  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  gratify  the 
ministry,  but  that  our  country  claims  some  part  of  our 
regard ;  and  therefore,  that  in  establishing  our  army  we 
should  pursue  that  method  which  may  be  most  accom- 
modated to  our  constitution,  and  instead  of  imitating  the 
military  policy  of  the  French,  follow  the  example 
of  those  nations  by  whose  troops  they  have  been  con* 
quered. 

Had  this  scheme  been  hitherto  followed,  had  our  new 
levies,  instead  of  being  put  under  the  command  of  boys, 
been  distributed  in  just  proportions  among  the  standing 
regiments,  where  they  might  soon  have  been  qualified 
for  service  by  the  inspection  of  experienced  officers,  we 
might  now  have  seen  an  army  capable  of  awing  the  court 
of  Spain  into  submission,  or,  if  our  demands  had  been 
still  refused,  of  revenging  our  injuries,  and  punishing 
those  who  had  insulted  and  despised  us. 

From  an  army  thus  raised  and  disciplined,  detach- 
ments,  my  lordsj  ought  to  have  been  sent  on  board  of 
all  our  fleets,  and  particularly  that  which  is  now  sta- 
tioned in  the  Mediterranean,  which  would  not  then  have 
coasted  about  from  one  port  to  another,  without  hurting 
or  frighting  the  enemy,  but  might  by  sudden  descents 
have  spread  terror  through  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom, 
harassed  their  troops  by  continual  marches,  and  by  fre- 
quent incursions  have  plundered  all  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces, driven  the  inhabitants  into  the  inland  country,  and 
laid  the  villages  in  ashes. 
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There  i$  yet ^  mjr  lords*  no  appeaiwice  of  a  fieaoe ;  Cor 
our  success  lias  not  enabled  us  to  prescribe  ternis,  and 
I  hope  we  are  not  yet  £iHen  so  low  as  to  jvoeirc  them. 
It  IS  tl^refore  proper  to  £orm  such  resolucions  as  may 
ififluenee  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  enable  us  lo  ne- 
trieve  the  errors  of  our  past  measures. 

The  minister,  my  lords,  ts  sot  without  panegyriats, 
who  may  perhaps  endeavour  to  persuade  us,  tkiL  we 
ought  to  resign  all  our  understandings  to  his  soperiar 
wisdom^  and  bliaxUy  trust  our  fortunes  and  our  liberties 
to  his  unshaken  integrity.  They  wiB,  in  proof  of  his 
abilities,  produce  the  wcHideiful  dexterity  and  penetra- 
tion which  the  late  negotiations  have  discovered,  and 
will  confirm  the  reputation  of  his  int^rity  by  the  con- 
stant parsimony  of  all  his  schemes,  aiid  the  unwilfiog* 
ness  with  which  he,  at  any  time,  increases  the  expeaces 
of  the  nation. 

But,  my  lords,  it  is  the  great  duty  of  your  high  sta- 
tion to  watch  over  the  administration,  and  to  warn  those 
who  are  more  immediately  entrusted  with  the  public 
affairs,  against  n>easures  which  may  endanger  the  safety 
or  happiness  of  the  nation ;  and  therefore,  If  I  have 
proved  to  your  lordships,  that  to  raise  new  regiments  is 
dangerous  to  our  liberties ;  that  a  multitude  of  officers  is 
of  no  use  in  war ;  and  that  an  army  may  be  more  expe- 
ditiously disciplined  by  adding  new  men  to  every  com- 
pany, I  hope  your  lordships  will  agree  to  this  resolution* 
which  I  have  drawn  up  with  the  greatest  brevity,  and  of 
which  the  meaning  cannot  be  mistaken : 

That  the  augmenting  the  army  by  raising  regiments, 
as  it  is  the  most  unnecessary  and  most  expensive  method 
,  of  augmentation,  is  also  the  most  dangerous  to  the  li- 
berties of  the  nation. 
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HONOURABLE  EDWARD  COKE. 

The  foUowinff  speech  contains  tome  reflections  that  are  not 
inapplicable  to  the  present  times.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
exact  a  picture  the  author  has  exhibited  of  the  present  state 
of  Europe^  how  literally  his  fears  have  been  verified,  and  yet  how 
utterly  unfounded  and  chimerical  they  were  at  the  time.  One 
might  be  tempted  to  suppose,  in  reading  the  dreams  of  these 
^rwai^  and  self-pleasbg  prognosticators*  that  the  scheme  of  uni* 
▼ersal  empire,  with  which  the  rulers  of  France  have  been  so 
often  complimented,  had  familiarized  her  imagination  to  the  de- 
aignt  and  engendered  tho^e  high  thoughts  of  ambition  and  vamty 
which  have  at  length  rendered  her  power,  not  a  glittering  phan« 
tbmi  an  idle  bugbear,  a  handle  for  crooked  pelicy,  for  low  ma« 
&OBUvres,and  petty,  vexatious,  endless  hostility « thb  play-thing  of 
orators  and  statesmen,  but  a  tremendous  and  overwhelrning  rea-* 
lity,  that  like  a  vast  incubus  overlays  the  continent  of  Europe)  and 
benumbs  its  lethargic  Energies. 


ilis  Speech  on  the  Address. 
Sir. 
As  our  duty  to  our  sovereign  makes  it  tteccssary  for 
us  to  return  some  sort  of  address  by  way  of  answer 
to  his  sptrech  from  the  throne,  at  the  opening  of  a  ses* 
gion,  and  as  this  practice  has  been  established  by  imme- 
morial custom^  I  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  give 
you  any  trouble,  or  to  say  any  thing  in  support  of  th« 
motion  I  am  to  make  ;  but  the  present  conjucture  is 
60  critical,  and  the  services  his  majesty  has  btely  ren- 
dered, even  at  the  risk  of  his  sacred  life,  are  so  cxtraor- 
dinary^  and  have  been  attended  with  such  happy  consc- 
qttences,  that  I  cannot  rise  up,  upon  this  occasion,  with- 
out taking  particular  notice  of  them  ;  therefore  I  hope 
I  shall  be  excused,  if  I  introduce  my  motion  with  my 
sentiments  upon  that  surprising  tuni  which  has  been 
lately  given  to  the  affairs  of  Europe,  by  his  majesty^i 
wisdom  and  conduct. 

In  order  to  do  this,  sir,  I  must  begin  with  observ* 
iog  the  dismal  prospect  we  had  of  the  affairs  of  Europe 

VeL.  k  M 
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about  jeighteen  or  nineteen  months  ago.  I  think  there 
is  no  maxim  in  politics  more  certain  than  this — ^that  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  liberties  of  Europe,  to  allow  France 
to  increase  her  own  power,  or  to  divide  the  power  of 
Europe  into  so  many  branches  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  any  one  prince  or  state  to  think  of  opposing  her  in 
any  of  her  ambitious  schemes  ;  for  it  is  very  certain, 
that,  as  soon  as  the  thoughts  of  opposition  end,  those  of 
dependence  begin  ;  and  consequently,  if  France  could 
once  effect  this  purpose,  all  the  princes  and  states  of 
Europe  would  become  dependent  upon  her,  and  mo^  of 
them  would,  at  all  times,  think  of  preserving  their  insig- 
nificant shadow  of  sovereignty,  only  by  being  obedient 
to  her  commands,  and  assisting  her  against  those  who 
should  bravely  dare  to  rebel.  We  should  then  be  in 
the  same  circumstances  Europe,  or,  I  may  say,  the 
world  was,  when  the  grandeur  of  the  Romans  vras  at 
its  greatest  height.  Some  of  the  princes  and  states  of 
Europe  might  be  dignified  with  the  deceitful  tide  of 
Socii  Gallici  Imperii  ;  but  if  ever  any  of  them  should 
dare  to  behave  otherwise  than  as  the  most  abject 
slaves,  even  that  empty  title  they  would  be  stripped  of, 
and  their  territory  would  be  converted  into  a  province 
of  the  French  Empire.  Our  royal  family,  like  that  of 
Macedon,  mighty  for  some  time,  be  left  in  possession  of 
their  throne  ;  but  if  any  one  of  our  future  princes  should 
endeavour  to  shake  off  his  dependency,  a  powerful  in- 
vasion  would  be  the  certain  consequence ;  and  if  France 
were  sole  mistress  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  or  had  it 
entirely  at  her  command,  our  natural  barrier  would  prove 
ineffectual :  she  would  then  come  up  against  us  with 
such  a  power  as  we  could  not  oppose,  either  by  sea  or 
land  ;  our  royal  family  would  be  cut  off;  our  noble  and 
great  families  would  be  all  carried  captives  into  France  i 
and  Britain  would,  from  thenceforth,  be  divided,  and 
governed  by  French  intendants  or  lieutenants,  as  Ma- 
cedonia was  by  Roman  prastors  or  proconsuls. 

This  consequence    was    foreseen,   sir :    this  conse« 
fiueuce  all  Europe  was  sensible  of  in  the" last  age  :  I  wish 
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I  could  say  the  same  of  the  present ;  but,  by  what  fata- 
Kty  I  know  not,  the  present  age  seemed,  a  few  months 
ago,  to  be  struck  with  such  a  blindness  as  prevented 
their  seeing  this  danger,  though  it  was  never  more  appa- 
rent. Several  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  governed  by  a 
private  selfish  interest,  had  actually  joined  with  France 
in  pulling  down  the  house  of  Austria,  though  that  was  ' 
the  only  power,  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  that 
could,  by  itself,  pretend  to  limit  or  set  bounds  to  the 
ambitious  views  of  France.  By  this  means  the  queeti 
of  Hungary  was  environed  with  such  numerous  hostile 
armies  as  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  resist  for  any  long 
time,  and  the  confederacy  against  her  was  so  powerful, 
that  no  counter-confederacy  equal  to  it  could  be  formed. 
This,  I  shall  grant,  was  in  some  measure  owing  to  her 
own  unseasonable  obstinacy,  as  well  as  to  the  selfish 
views  of  some  of  her  enemies ;  for,  however  unjust  she 
might  think  their  pretensions,  in  common  prudence  she 
should,  upon  the  death  of  her  father,  have  yielded  to 
those  that  were  the  most  moderate,  in  order  to  enable 
her  to  resist  those  who  were  so  immoderate  as  to  aim  at 
the  total  overthrow  of  her  house. 

This,  sir,  was,  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
troubles^  his  majesty's  advice  to  her;  but  this  prudent 
advice  she  would  not,  for  a  long  time,  give  the  least  ear 
to ;  and  this  not  only  united  her  enemies  amongst  them- 
selves, but  increased  the  views  and  demands  of  each ; 
which  reduced  his  majesty  to  the  fatal  necessity  of  wait* 
ing  till  her  obstinacy  should  be  softened,  and  the  eyes 
of  some  of  her  enemies  opened,  by  time  and  future  ac- 
cidenU,  This  he  was  obliged  to  do  before  he  could 
openly  declare  in  her  favour,  or  assist  her  in  any  other 
shape  than  by  granting  her  sums  of  money ;  but  this  he 
did  with  a  steady  design  to  Uke  advantage  of  every  acci« 
dent  that  might  hapi^n ;  and  the  behaviour  of  the  French 
in  Germany,  especially  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Crotzka,  was  such  as  furnished  him  with  an  opportu^ 
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nity,  wMch  he  vlsdy  took  ctfre  to  toy  hold  of;  md  to 
make  the  best  use  of  it  he  could ;  whereby  he  prevailed 
upon  both  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  Poland  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  French  alliance,  and  to  make  peace 
with  the  queen  of  Hungary,  upon  terma  which  (her  ob- 
stinacy being  now  overcome  by  time  and  maiture  coosi- 
deration)  he  readily  agreed  to. 

By  this  prudent  conduct  of  his  majesty,  it  became 
now  possible  to  form  such  a  confederacy  in  Europe  as 
might,  with  some  hopes  of  success,  endeavour  to  oppose 
the  ambitious  designs  of  France ;  and  to  give  courage  to 
the  other  powers  of  Europe  to  enter  into  such  a  coirfe* 
deracy,  he  resolved  to  send  a  body  of  bis  Briti^  troops 
to  Flanders,  in  order  to  have  a  numerous  army  formed 
there,  which,  before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  raised 
such  terrors  in  France  as  prevented  their  sending  suffi- 
cient reinforcements  to  their  troops  already  in  Germanj, 
and  likewise  prevented  their  joining  the  Spaniards  widt 
such  armies  as  might  have  overwhelmed  the  king  of  Sar. 
dinia,  or  compelled  him  to  desert  the  alliance  he  had 
before,  by  his  majesty's  interposition,  entered  intawkk 
the  queen  of  Hungary.  At  the  same  time,  proper  or- 
ders were  given  to  his  majesty's  admirals  in  the  Medi- 
terranean to  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  sending  any 
reinforcements  or  provisions  by  sea  to  their  army  ia 
Italy,  and  our  squadron  there  was  reinforced  and  in* 
structed  so  as  to  enable  it  to  ej^ecute  those  orders^ 
against  \i4io9oever  should  dare  to  abet  the  Spaniards  in 
any  such  attempt. 

By  these  means,  sir,  the  queen  of  Hungary  was, 
before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  restored  to  the  posses- 
sion of  Bohemia,  Westphalia  was  freed  from  the  burden 
and  terror  of  a  French  army,  and  the  Spaniards  were, 
during  the  whole  campaign*,  defeated  in  every  attempt 
they  made  against  Italy;  but  there  were  two  things 
still  remaining  to  be  done ;  which  were,  to  drive  the 
French  entirely  out  of  Germany,  and  to  establish,  upon 
a  more  solid  basis,  the  alliance  of  the  king  of  Sardinia^ 
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in  order  to  drive  difi  Sponiarda  entirelj  ont  of  Itdj ;  for 
which  purpose,  il  was  requisite  to  obtsun  the  hearty  con- 
currence of  the  Dutch.  These  things  were  to  be  the 
work  of  the  next  campaign,  and  therefore^  as  early  as  the 
seasum  would  permit,  the  army  which  had  been  formed 
in  Flanders^  marched  into  Germany,  and  his  majesty  not 
only  joined  it  with  a  considerable  body  of  his  electoral 
troops^  but  went  in  person  to  command  the  army  ;  and» 
by  his  valour  and  conduct  chiefly,  the  glorious  victory 
at  Dettingen  was  obtained,  which  compelled  the  French 
to  ev;«cuate  Germany,  and  not  only  put  the  queen  of 
Hungary  in  possession  of  all  Bavaria,  but  opened  a  free 
passage  for  her  armies  to  the  Rhine ;  so  that  France, 
from  being  the  invader  of  the  dominions  of  others,  had 
now  enough  to  do  to  defend  her  own. 

Whilst  his  majesty  was  thus  triumphing  over  the 
arms  of  France  in  the  field,  he  equally  triumphed  over 
^er  counsels  in  the  cabinet ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
utmost  efforts  of  France  to  the  contrary,  he  prevailed 
with  the  Dutch  to  send  a  body  of  20,000  men  to  the 
an^^jtonce  of.  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  a  definitive 
treaty^of  aUiance  was  concluded  at  Worms,  between  his 
majesty^  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  the  king  of  Sardi* 
nia,  by  which  the  alliance  and  assistance  of  that  prince 
was  established  upon  a  firm  basis ;  and  experience  haa 
already  shewn  the  great  use  it  may  be  of  to  us,  in  de* 
feating  the  designs  of  our  etiemies  the  Spaniards,  in  Italy, 
which  will  convince  that  haughty  nation  of  its  being 
necessary  for  them  to  cultivate  a  good  correspondence 
with  Great  Britain,  if  they  have  a  mind  to  be  quiet  in 
their  own  possessions,  or  to  disturb  the  possessions  of 
any  of  their  neighbours. 

These  great  and  unexpected  events,  sir,  have  been 
\  1  brought  about  by  the  wisdom  and  vigour  of  his  ma. 
je  ty's  counsels ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  in  gratitude 
omit  taking  notice  of  them  upon  this  occasion.  I  was 
very  sensible  that  there  were  many  gentlemen  in  this 
house^  who  ^uld  have  set  them  in  a  clear  lights  and 
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recommended  them  to  your  eonsideratkm  with  greater 
enei^y,  than  I  can;  but  I  knew  your  affection  ai^  duty 
to  your  sovereign,  and  the  lustre  of  those  events  was  in 
itself  so  refulgent,  that  I  thought  it  required  no  high 
degree  of  eloquence  to  excite  your  grateful  acknowledge 
inents ;  therefore  I  ventured  to  undertake  the  task,  and 
hope  1  shall  be  forgiven  my  arrogating  to  myself  the 
honour  of  moving  for  its  being  resolved,  ^*  That  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  to  return 
his  majesty  the  thanks  of  this  house  for  his  most  gra-  * 
cious  speech  from  the  throne ;  to  congratulate  his  majesty 
upon  his  safe  and  happy  return  to  this  kingdom,  after  the 
dangers  to  which  his  sacred  person  lias  been  exposed, 
in  defence  of  the  common  cause,  and  of  the  liberties  of 
Europe  ;  to  acknowledge  his  majesty's  regard  and  atten« 
tion  to  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  in  exerting  his  en- 
deavours for  the  preservation  of  the  house  of  Austria ; 
to  congratukite  his  majesty  on  the  success  of  his  arms, 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  great  and  necessary  work,  with 
so  much  glory  to  his  majesty  and  honour  to  this  nation  ; 
to  assure  his  majesty,  that  nothing  could  be  more  wel- 
come to  his  faithful  commons,  than  to  hear  that  he  was 
joined  by  a  body  of  the  troops  of  the  States  General, 
whose  interests  and  those  of  this  country  are  insepara- 
ble ;  to  declare  our  satisfaction  in  his  majesty's  having 
concluded  a  definitive  treaty  between  his  majesty,  the 
queen  of  Hungary,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia;  which  al- 
liance must  naturally  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  the 
common  cause,  and  to  the  disappointing  and  distressing 
the  crown  of  Spain,  with  which  tlus  nation  is  engaged 
in  so.  just  and  necessary  a  war ;  to  assure  his  majesty 
that  we  will,  with  the  greatest  zeal,  unanimity ,-^nd  dis- 
patch,  grant  to  his  majesty  such  effectual  supplies  as 
shall  be  found  requisite  for  the  honour  and  security  of 
this  nation,  and  as  may  enable  his  majesty  to  concert 
such  alliances,  and  pursue  with  vigour  such  measures, 
as  may  be  necessary  for  re- establishing  the  public 
tranquillity,  and  procurii\g  a  safe  and  honourable  peace. 
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Sm  DUDLEY  RYDER. 

To  those  who  have  to  wade  through  the  crudei  undig;ested  mass  of 
the  records  of  parliament*  there  la  such  a  tedious  monotony,  such 
a  dreary  vacuityr  of  thought,  such  an  eternal  self-complacent  re* 
petition  of  the  same  worn-out  topics,  which  seem  to  descend  like 
an  inheritance  from  one  generation  to  another,  that  it  is  some 
relief  to  escape  now  and  then  from  the  dull. jargon  of  political 
controversy.  I  have  given  the  following  speech,  though  it  is 
sufficiently  dry  and  uninteresting  in  itself^  because  it  a  little  varies 
the  prospect)  and  contains  something  that  looks  like  ingenuity  and 

^    argument. 


His  Speech  on  the  Pretender's  Sons  Bill. 
Sir, 

Though  the  bill  now  before  us  went  through  this 
house  with  great  unanimity,  yet  as  the  amendments 
made  to  it  by  the  other  house,  are  not  only  important, 
but,  I  think,  absolutely  necessary,  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
explain  them  a  little  ;  and  when  they  are  explained,  I 
hope  they  will  meet  with  a  ready  concurrence  from  this 
house,  l^e  first  material  amendment,  I  mean  that  for 
attainting  the  two  sons  of  the  pretender,  in  case  they 
should  land,  or  attempt  to  land  in  Great  Britain,  or  any 
of  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging,  can  stand  in  no 
need  of  any  long  explanation,  or  many  arguments  for 
procuring  your  approbation.  If  they,  or  either  of  them, 
attempt  to  land  in  any  of  his  majesty's  British  domi* 
nions,  we  can  make  no  doubt  of  the  design  they  will 
have  in  view  :  we  must  be  convinced,  that  it  will  be  with 
a  design  to  raise  or  countenance  a  rebellion  agamst  his 
majesty's  government,  and  therefore,  every  gentleman 
must  see  the  necessity  of  declaring  them  guilty  of  high 
treason,  in  case  they  make  any  such  attempt. 

I    shall    therefore,    sir,    say  nothing    farther    upon 
Ais  head ;  but  the  other  amendments,  by  which  the. 
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cffisct  of  one  of  the  clauses  in  tbc  act  of  the  7th  of  queen 
Anne  is  to  be  suspended  during  the  lives  of  the  pre. 
tender's  two  sons,  will  require  some  more  elucidation, 
not  because  it  is  in  itself  obscure  or  difficult  to  be  un- 
derstood, but  because  of  the  deceitful  lights  it  has  been 
thrown  into,  and  the  clamour  that  has  been  thcrebj 
raised  against  it.  To  my  great  surprize,  sir,  this  amend- 
ment has  been  represented  as  inconsistent  with  religion, 
inconsistent  with  natural  justice,  inconsistent  with  our 
'  laws,  and  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  of  our  consti^ 
tution.  These  are  such  heavy  charges,  that  I  think  my. 
self  obliged  in  duty  to  the  crown,  in  duty  to  this  house, 
and  in  duty  to  myself,  as  I  am  to  propose  agreeing  with 
the  other  house  in  this  amendment  as  well  as  the  rest ; 
I  say,  sir,  upon  all  these  accounts  I  think  myself  obliged 
to  shew,  that  every  one  of  these  charges  is  ialse^  and 
that  what  is  now  proposed,  is  not  only  agreeable  to  re- 
ligion, natural  justice,  and  our  laws,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, but  absolutily  necessary  for  preserving  the  free- 
dom of  our  constitution.  In  order  to  do  this,  if  I  dip  a 
little  farther  into  the  writings. of  learned  men,  and  fa. 
mous  lawyers,  than  is  usual  in  debates  here,  I  hope  the 
necessity  I  am  under  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  ;  but 
before  I  begin,  I  must  observe,  that  by  this  amendment 
it  is  not  proposed  to  repeal  the  law  of  the  7th  of  queen 
Anne,  with  regard  to  forfeitures  for  treason,  but  only  to 
suspend  the  effect  of  that  law  for  a  period,  which  may 
perhaps,  be  of  longer  duration  than  the  period  for  which 
it  stands  now  suspended ;  and  therefore,  if  1  can  shew 
that  there  is  nothing  irreligious,  unjust,  or  inconsistent 
with  our  laws  or  liberties,  in  those  forfeitures,  were  they 
to  be  made  perpetual,  I  hope  it  will  i>perate  more 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  amendment  now  under  our 
consideration. 

All  that  can  be  said,  sir,  against  forfeitures  for  trea* 
son,  must  proceed  from  mistaking  or  misrepresenting  the 
nature  of  punishments,  and  the  ends  for  which  they  iuive 
been  introduced  into  human  societies*     Punishmenc  i& 
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said  to  be  malum  pauionisj  quod  infligitur  oh  malum 
ac$Hmisi  and  therefore,  in  its  own  nature,  it  must  be 
confined  to  the  person  of  the  criminal ;  for  whoever  pre- 
tend^ to  inflict  a  punishment  upon  an  innocent  person, 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  punish:  on  the  contrary,  he 
deserves  to  be  punished*  because  in  so  doing  he  commits 
a  crime,  or  a  ma!um  actionis  ;  and  for  that  reason  ought 
to  have  a  malum  passionis  inflicted  upon  him.  How- 
cvei*,  there  are  many  misfortunes,  inconveniences,  and 
losses,  which  innocent  men  are  subjected  to  by  the 
nature  of  things,  and  maybe  exposed  to  by  the  laws' 
of  society,  for  the  preservation  or  welfare  of  the  society. 
As  there  are  many  diseases  that  descend  from  parents 
to  cHildren,  it  is  a  misfortune  for  a  child  to  be  bom  of 
parents  afflicted  with  such  diseases :  it  is  a  misfortune  for 
a  child  to  be  born  of  parents  that  are  poor  and  Indigent ; 
but  these  misfortunes  are  not  to  be  called  punishments^ 
because  they  are,  by  the  nature  of  things,  inflicted  upon 
innocent  persons.  There  are  others,  as  I  have  said, 
which  innocent  men  may  be  exposed  to  by  the  laws  of 
society  :  such  were  the  confinements  which  leprous  or 
unclean  persons  were  exposed  to  by  the  Jewish  law ;  and 
such  are  those  confinements  which  people  are  subjected 
to  by  our  law,  who  are  infected,  or  under  suspicion  of 
being  infected  with  the  plague :  such,  likewise,  are  the 
misfortunes  which  attend  children  who  are  born  of  slaves, 
in  countries  where  slavery  is  established  :  such  were  the 
incapacities  of  children  bom  of  plebeians,  in  the  ancient 
Roman  commonwealth,  who  could  not  intermarry  with 
the  patricians,  nor  be  advanced  to  any  of  the  chief  posts 
in  the  government:  and  such  are  the  misfortunes  attend* 
ing  children  bora  in  this  country,  of  parents  who  happen 
to  be  convicted  of  treason ;  because  by  their  attainder 
they  are  divested  of  every  thing  that  belonged  to  them, 
and  therefore  the  children  are  in  the  same  state  as  if  they 
had  been  bom  of  poor  and  indigent  parents.  But  none 
of  these  misfortunes  can  be  said  to  be  punishments,  nor 
were  ever  called  so  by  those  who  understand  any  thing 
of  the  laws  of  nature  or  nations. 
\9l^.  I.  60 
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Both  the .  learned  Grotius,  and  the  learned  Pufibn- 
dorfy  are  clear  upon  this  subject.  The  former,  in  treat* 
log  oF  what  he  calls  the  communication  of  punishmenlSy 
in  order  to  shew  that  an  innocent  qian  ought  not  to  be 
made  to  suffer  for  the  crime  of  the  guilty,  distinguishes 
t^tween  that  damage  or  loss  which  a  man  may  suStt 
directly,  and  tliat  which  he  may  suffer  consequentially. 
A  man  suffers  directly,  he  says,  when  any  thing  is  taken 
q;way  from  him,  which  properly  belonged  to  him;  and 
he  suffers  consequentially,  when  he  loses  what  he  has  a 
CiCtnditional  right  to,  by  the  failure  of  Uie  condition  upon 
which  he  was  to  have  it :  and  forfeitures  he  expressly 
mentions  as  a  damage  or  lo3s  of  this  last  sort ;  because 
children  have  but  a  conditional  right  to  their  fiither's 
estate,  that  is,  provided  the  father  dies  possessed  of  it. 
For  this  reason,  ,that  learned  gentleman  says^  that  fisr- 
feiture  is  no  punishment  upon  the  children,  but  only  a 
damage  which  they  suffer,  not  directly,  but  consequeo- 
tially,  by  th^  crime  of  the  father,  which  prevented  the 
existing  of  that  concUtion  upon  which  they  were  to  have 
had  his  estate ;  and  after  having  thus  distinguished,  he 
concludes,  that  no  man  who  is  perfectly  innocent  can 
be  punished  for  the  crime  of  any  other  man. 

The  learned  Puffendorf,  again,  treats  this  subject 
in  the  same  manner,  and  almost  in  the  very  same  words* 
He  distinguishes  between  a  damage  suffered  directly  and 
consequentially :  ^^  The  first  is,  (says  he,)  whena  numis 
deprived  of  that  he  has  already  a  proper  right  to : 
The  second,  when  that  condition  is  intercepted>  wtUi* 
out  which  be  could  not  enjoy  such  a  right.  Thus, 
wjien  the  estate  the  parents  were  possessed  of  is  for- 
feited, the  children  also  feel  the  loss  of  it ;  but,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  a  punishment  properly,  with  reiqiect 
to  the  children,  because  they  cannot  come  to  the  in* 
heritance  of  their  father's  estate,  unless  the  father  pre* 
serves  it  for  them  till  he  dies ;  and  tbeiefore,  the  con- 
fiscation or  forfeiture  only  intercepts  the  condition, 
M'ithout  which  the  children  can  have  no  right  to  the 
father's  estate." 
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To  the  opinion  of  these  two  learned  modems,  sir,  I 
shall  add  the  opinion  of  a  very  famous  man  among  the 
ancients ;  1  mean  Marcus  ToIHus  Cicero ;  who,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Brutus,  approves  of  the  forfeiture  of  Lepi* 
dus,  and  sajrs,  it  was  as  just  to  reduce  his  children  to  a 
stale  of  want  and  misery,  as  it  was  in  the  Athenians  to 
reduce  the  children  of  Themistocles  to  that  wretched 
state*  To  whicTi  h*  adds,,  that  was  an  ancient  and 
general  custom  in  all  commonwealths :  from  whence  I 
think  I  may  infer,  that  the  forfeiture  of  traitors  was  a 
lawr  which  prevailed  among*  the  Romans,  long  before  the 
establishment  of  their  empire.  And  that  this  law  was  es* 
tabliahed  among  the  Jews,  even  in  king  David's  time,  is 
evident  from  the  story  of  Mephibosheth,  and  his  servant 
Ziba  ;for,  from  thence,  we  find,  that  the  estate  of  Saul 
had  been  forfeited,  but  was  restored  to  Mephibosheth, 
for  his  flither  Jonathan's  sake,  and  was  again  taken  from 
lum  by  a  new  forfeiture,  on  a  false  suggestion  of  Ziba^s. 

Having  thus  shewn,  sir,  that  the  forfeiture  of  a 
guilty  father  cannot  be  looked  on  as  a  punishment  upon 
the  innocent  children,  it  can  no  way  be  said  to  be  incon. 
sistent  with  religion,  especially  that  precept  delivered  to 
the  Jews,  which  forbids  punishing  the  father  for  the  son's 
iniquity,  or4he  son  for  the  father's^  That  law  v^%  cer- 
tainly meant  against  subjecting  eidier  the  one  or  the 
other  directly  to  any  loss,  damage^  or  inconvenience;  for 
the  crime  of  the  other,  and  not  against  that  consequen- 
tial damage  which  is  brought  upon  the  son  by  the  forfei- 
ture of  d^  father ;  and,  as  I  have  shewn  that  forfeitures 
have  been  approved  of  by  the  most  learned  lawyers, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  and  were  established  in  the 
Jewish,  Grecian,  and  Roman  commonwealths,  no  gen* 
tleman  can,  I  think,  have  the  confidence  to  aver,  that 
they  were,  or  are,  inconsistent  with  natural  justice,  or 
the  liberties  of  a  free  people. 

The  next  thtn^  I  am  to  shjew,  sir,  is,  that  they  are 
consonant  to  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  both  ancient  and 
modenit    Here  -indeed,  I  am  9X  some  loss  what  gentle* 
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fncn  may  mean  by  our  ancient  laws ;  and  Aereftare,  thai 
I  mav  not  be  accused  of  any  neglect^  I  shaU  go  at 
far  back  as  I  can.  1  think  I  may  be  very  sure,  thai 
no  man  can  tell  what  our  laws  w^re,  or  whether  wc  had 
any,  before  the  Romans  came  amongst  us»  If  gcmle* 
men  mean  by  our  ancient  laws,  the  laws  which  premUed 
amongbt  u^  whilst  we  were  subject  to  the  fiomans,  then 
certainly,  the  law  of  forfeiture  (or  treason  was  esta- 
blished,  because  it  was  then  a  part  of  the  lioman  law. 
If  we  come  to  the  laws  of  the  Saxons,  and  say,  that  these 
were  the  ancient  laws  of  this  kingdomY  I  think  the  point 
may  be  as  positively  determined  in  favour  of  forfeitures; 
for  that  the  feudal  customs  prevailed  among  the  Saxons; 
as  well  as  among  their  other  nortlRrn  neighbours,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  clear  to  a  demonstration  ;  and  it  i^  eertain, 
that  by  the  feudal  law,  the  forfeiture  of  the  estate  was 
the  certain  consequence  of  any  breach  of  fealty  in  the 
tenant  or  vassal*  If  we  refer  to  the  fragments,  still 
remaining,  of  the  Saxon  laws  that  were  established  ki 
this  kin^om^  the  point  will  be  as  dear  in  my  favour. 
It  is  very  true,  that  from  these  fragments  ^t  appears,  that 
fines,  or  mulcts,  were  the  punishments  infhcied  upon 
most  crimes ;  but  still  there  were  some  that  were  punish* 
able  with  «death^or  forfeiture  of  estate,  and  sometimes 
Avith  both.  By  a  )aw  of  king  Ina's,  it  is  expressly  en« 
acted,  that  whosoever  fights  in  the  king^s  palace,  shall  ioae 
his  inheritance  ;  lutredUatem  perdat^  are  the  words  of 
the  law.  And,  by  a  law  of  the  famous  king  Alfred,  it 
is  enacted  in  these  words :  Si  qui$  vit^e  regi$  imidiHur^ 
per  se^  vel  per  ultores  mercede  conductos^  vet  servos  mm, 
vUa  privetur  et  omnibus  qua  possidet. 

Thus,  sir,  it  is  evident  that  forfeitures  were  in  use 
among  the  Sa^onA  ;  and  that  they  have  been  coosfSntiy 
in  use  since  the  conquest,  not  only  in  treasons  but  in  fe* 
lonies,  so  &r  as  relates  to  goods  and  chattels,  mo  man 
can  deny ;  therefore  they  must  be  allowed  to  be  conso- 
nant to  our  laws,  ancient  and  modem  %  md  that  they  aire 
not  incofisistent  with  the  freedom  pf  our  eoostiltitioii, 
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«ipertence  icNslf  piiist  bear  vteien ;  for  we  Imvc  bitbeno 
preserved  our  oouatitutioii  entue,  and  I  doiibt  luucb  if 
.we  shall  be  able  to.dotfa^  same,  should  ft^ettures  of 
all  kinds  beaboUshed ;  ibr  it  is  .certain^  that  nothing  can 
iae.of  more^an^^ous  eonseqaenee  to  the  liberties  of  a 
fno:  peofile,  lYipn  frequent  civil  wars.  The  first  civil 
wsr  tliat  hoippened  amongf  the  Roibans,  was  that  whicli 
they  called  the  ^iate  beUum^  or  the  war  begun  tty  the 
sevieral  people  and  cities  in  Ital}  ^  whom  the  Romans, 
that  is  to  say,  the  eitijmis  of  Rome,  would  not  admit  fo 
an  equal  share  in  thf:  government  with  themselves.  How 
long  (iid  they  pnsserve  their  liberties  after  the  com- 
raeapemeiit  of  this  eivil  war?  Not  much  above  ^xty 
years ;  for  this  war  b^an  about  the  year  660  after  the 
building  of  their  city,  which  was  their  a&ra ;  and  Augusr 
tus  Cassar,  alter  the  batde  of  Actiura,  was  confirmed  in 
the  afasokite  government  of  that  vml  empire  in  the  year 
725,  of  the  same  sera,.  And  even  in  this  kingdom,  a 
civil  war  has,  more  than  Ofice,  put  an  end  to  the  free* 
dom  of  our  constitution ;  for  the  civil  war  between  the 
hoi»es  of  York  and  Lancaster,  established  what  I  may 
very  properly  call  an  absolute  government  in  the  nersoo 
of  Henry  the  VlHth ;  and  the  civil  war  between  Charles 
L  and  his  parliament,  established  an  absoiuta  govern* 
mcnt  in  the  person  of  Oliver  CroftiwelU  It  is  true,  as 
our  ponstitutiof)  is  more  perfect  and  better  ccmtrived 
than  that  of  the  Romans  ever  was,  it  ha^  hitherto  always, 
recovered  itseUf ;  but  considering  the  change  in  the.man* 
ners  of  our  people,  if  it  should  hereafter  be  overturned 
by  a  civil  war,  1  am  afraid  it  will  never  recover ;  there* 
fore,  there  is  no  evil  we  ought  to  guard  more  cautiously 
against  than  that  of  a  civil  war ;  which  brings  me  to  con* 
sider  the  end,  or  design  of  punishment,  and  in  particu 
lar»  of  that  punishment  called  forfeiture. 

Sir,  the  chief  end  of  sUl  punishment  ought  to  be,  th^ 
general  good  of  mankind,  or  of  society.  For  this  end, 
public  pnaashments  have  been  introduced;  and  those 
crimes  which  bring  the  greatest  mischiefr  upon  man* 
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kind,  or  ttpmi  socielj,  ought  to  be  pmuahed  in  the  ae* 
vcrest  maiuiery  ui  unius  petna  mtius  nt  nmliorum^  and 
ui  pfBfi^t  genere  deterreri  e^Uri  posiinU    RebeDioi^  or 
treason,  is,  of  all  others,  the  crime  whioh  brings  the  hea- 
viest  mischiefs  upon  societyt  especially  when  a  civfl  war 
is  thereby  kindled  in  a  country ;  therefore,  in  all  ages  and 
all  nations,  thb  crime  has  had  the. severest  punishments 
inflicted  upon  it,  and,  generally  speaking,  in  all  countries 
as  well  as  this,  the  posterity  of  traitors  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  state  of  any  subject ;  nay,  in  most 
countries,  have  been  rendered  incapable  of  honours  or 
preferments ;  in  order  that  they  might  be  lasting  -exam- 
ples of  terror  to  others,  for  preventing  their  being  giiil^ 
of  a  crime  that  might  reduce  their  posterity  to  the  same 
wretched  state.     This  b  die  end  of  forfeitures  «nd  cor- 
ruption of  blood ;  and  though  they  are  punishments  in- 
flicted upon  treason,  they  are  not  punishments  upon  the 
innocent  children,  no  more  than.it  is  a  punishment  upon 
jk  child  to  be  born  of  indigent  panpnts,  or  of  parents  that 
are  slaves*     In  both  cases  they  are  misfortunes  only  ; 
and  die  misfortunes  which  the  children  labour  under, 
are,  in  both  cases,  of  great  service,  to  socie^,     Wbm 
we  see  the  misfortunes  that  children  bom  of  slaves 
labour  under,  it  ii^mes  us  with  a  love  of  liberty ;  when 
we  see  the  misfortunes  that  children  born  of  ind^ent 
parents  labour  under,  it  promotes  our  industry  and  fru. 
gality ;  and  when  we  see  the  misfortunes  that  diildren 
bom  of  traitors  labour  under,  it  makes  us  the  more  cau. 
tious  of  being  guiky  of  the  like  crimes.     The  execution 
of  a  traitor  is  a  fleeting  example,  which  is  soon  forgot ; 
but  the  misfortunes  d  his  posterity  are  a  pemuinent  ex- 
ample,  which  many  have  continually  befoie  their  .eyes; 
and  as  this  permament  example  certainly  contribntes  to 
the  preventing  of  civil  wars,  it  must,  in  my  opinion*  con- 
tribute to  the  security  of  the  happy  oonstitttuoa  we  now 
live  under. 

Whether  we  should   ever  allow   the   punishments 
Vrhich  produce  these  permanent  examples  to  be  abo« 
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Ushed^  ba  qfiCBtion,  sir,  that  I  shall  not  lake  upon  me 
to  determine^  nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  my*  giving 
my  opinion  upon  it  at«  present ;  but  this  I  9m  very  sura 
of,  that  we  should  not  allow  these  punishments  to  be 
abolished  during  the  life  of  either  of  the  pretender's 
sons  ;  because  while  they  live,  there  will  always  be  too 
many  amongst  us  infected  with  an  itch  of  rebellion  ;  and 
all  politicians,  as  well  as  lawyers,  agree,  that  the  greater 
likelihood  there  is  thata  crime  of  any  particular  sort  will 
be  oonimitted,  the  more  severe  ought  the  punishment  to 
be ;  for  the  terror  of  the  punishment  ought,  if  possible^ 
to  be  made  superior  to  the  itch  of  committing  the  crime; 
and  as  that  itch  of  inclination  will  be  stronger  and  more 
general  during  the  lives  of  the  pretender's  two  sons  than 
we  can  suppose  it  will  be  afterwardst  therefore  we  must 
have,  dunng  that  period,  more  severe  punishments  upon 
treason^  than  may  be  aiterwards  necessary  to  be  con- 
tlnued* 

I  hope,  sir,  I  have  now  fully  explained*  and  shewn  ^ 
not  only  the  justice,  but  the  necessity  of  the  amend-  ' 
ments  made  by  the  lords  to  this  bill ;  and  therefore  shall 
conclude  with  moving,  that  this  house  do  agree  to  the 
amendments  made  by  the  lords  to  this  bilh 
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His  Speech  an  the  Address. 

Sir, 

Thk  amendment  proposed  upon  this  occasion,  is  so 
very  unseasonable,  and  has  such  a  dangerous  ten- 
dency, that  I  need  not  take  up  much  of  your  time  with 
arguments  against  it.  I  should  not,  indeed,  have  given 
you  any  trouble  upon  the  occasion,  but  that  I  am  afraid 
of  being  supposed  to  have  had  a  concern  in  drawing  it 
up,  and  having  it  at  this  time  offered  to  your  considera- 
tion. As  I  £ive  always  appeared  to  be  a  friend  to 
^try  thing  that  could  tie  reasonably  offered  for   securing 
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the  indepetidency  of  parfianieht,  and  as  thitf  am^^dment 
seems  to  have  a  tendency  that  way,  I  think  h  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  detlare,  that  if  my  advice  had  been 
previously  asked^  I  ^buld  have  ihade  tlse  of  all  the 
little  rhetoric  I  am  master  of,  to  persuadb  thfe  hon. 
gentlemen  not  to  dfi^r  such  an  amendment  at  such  a 
dangerous  ct^njuncture. 

Sir,  I  shall  always  be  a  real  friend  to  any  Ttgulation 
tt^hich  may  appear  to  me  to  be  effectual  for  preventing 
the  fatal  effects  of  Corruption;  and  therefore,  I  shall 
never  be  for  introducing  any  such  regulation  into  this 
house,  nor  shall  I  ever  make  or  advise  making  any  mo- 
tion for  that  purpose,  but  at  a  proper  season,  and  ^hen, 

1  think,  there  is  at  least  a  chance  for  its  being  agreed  to! 
We  know  well  enough,  sir,  that  all  such  motions  arej 
and  I  hope  will  ever  be,  the  favourites  of  the  people; 
and  therefore,  we  may  expect,  that  they  will  sometimes 
be  made  by  gentlemen,  who  have  no  other  design  but 

•  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  administration,  by  obliging  them 
to  endeavour  to  get  a  negative  upon  a  popular  motion ; 
but  I  shall  never  make  any  motion  with  such  a  view ; 
and  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  suspect,  that  the  hon.  gen' 
tleman  had  any' such  view  in  offering  this  amendment. 
At  a  time  of  so  much  danger,  at  a  time  when  our  all  is 
at  stake,  whatever  opinion  we  may  have  of  our  adminis- 
tration,  or  of  our  ministers  for  the  time  being,  surely 
it  is  unseasonablp,  at  such  a  time,  to  attempt  any  thing 
that  may  raise  discontents  among  the  people,  or  lessen 
their  confidence  in  those  who  are  placed  in  authority 
over  them. 

Whilst  the  nation  is  engaged  in  a  most  dangerous 
and  expensive  foreign  war,  a  rebellion  breaks  out  at 
home.  Those  rebels  have  already  gained  a  victory 
over  the  king's  troops,  which  has  made  them  almost 
wholly  masters  of  one  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 
We  arc  under  daily  apprehensions,  both  of  an  irrup- 
tion, and  a  foreign  invasion's  being  made  upon  the 
other*  and  that  invasion  would,  certainly^  be  attended 
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with. ^n iii9M(reQtioo. .  Iq  sucHcii^im^t^accSt  ^nU  we 
aniu$6  Qursclvciai  with  contriviag  methods  to  prevent  the 
effects  qf  cQrruipcipn  ?  Shall  we  ^pend  our  time  in  pro- 
j^c(9  ft;^  guiding  Qur.  liberties  against  corruption,  when 
^y  are  ia  9Uch  immediate  danger  of  being  trampled 
ui^r  foot,  by  fproe  of  arma  ?  Would  not  thi^  be  like 
a  man'^  atttiog  dawn  to  thinly  of  ways  apd  means  for 
preventing  his  being  cheated  by  his  servanu,  at  the  very 
time  that  thieves  were  breaking  into  his  bouse  ? 

No  g^n^leman,  sir,  who  has  a  due  sense  of  the  danger 
we  are  inj  will,  or  can,  think  of  any  thing  else,  till  we 
are  entirely  delivered  from  that  djuiger.  Much  less  will 
any  such  gentleman  think,  till  then,  of  intrpducing  bills^ 
that  must  raise  great  altercations  amongst  us,  an^  may» 
if  defeated,  occasion  discontents  and  heartburnings  among 
the  people,  I  hope,  the  rebellion  will  be  extinguished, 
long  before  this  session  is  at  an  end ;  and  the  moment 
it  is,  I  believe,  I  shall  be  for  our  resuming  the  consi- 
deration of  what  may  be  necessary  to  be  £>ne  for  pre- 
venting a  corrupt  dependency  in  parliament.  At  pre^ 
sent,  I  can  think  of  no  reason  for  suspending  that  consi- 
deration any  longer;  and  therdore,  I  hope,  we  may  be 
able  to  frame  some  such  bills  as  are  hinted  at  in  this 
amendment,  before  the  present  session  expires;  but 
suppose  nothing  of  the  kind  should  be  attempted  in 
this  session,  we  shall,  I  hope,  have  many  sessions  after 
this,  and  sessions,  I  hope,  undisturbed  by  a  foreign  war^ 
or  domestic  insurrection.  Such  a  session  would  be  tlie 
most  proper  for  our  undertaking  to  new- model  our  con- 
stitution. Corruption  b  not,  I  hope,  got  to  such  a  height, 
as  to  be  able  to  defend  itself  affainst  all  the  attempts  wq 
can  make  to  demolish  it.  If  mis  were  the  ca,se^  our  at- 
tempts in  this  session  would  be  as  vain  as  it  cai^  be  sup^ 
posed  they  will  be  in  any  future  session ;  therefore*  our 
resolving  to  frame  bills  in  this  session  must  be  vain,  as  ic 
may  be  dehyed  till  some  future  session,  when  we  may 
enter  into  the  affair  with  safety,  and  without  our  being  in 
danger  of  thereby  making  ourselves  a  prey  to  our  ep^mies. 

VoA.  J.  6i    ;    . 
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But  suppose,  sir,  we  wwe  retolTodi  at  all  idv«*ires, 
to  undertake  the  framing  and  passing  of  some  such  bills 
during  this  session,  what  ooeasion  is  there,  what  pre- 
tence have  we  for  thus  bringing  the  affidr  by  head  and 
shoulders  into  our  address  f  The  people  without  doors, 
we  see,  are  so  sensible  of  the  danger  thejr  are  eacposedto 
by  means  of  the  rebellion,  that  they  have  entirely  for- 
got the  danger  they  think  themselves  exposed  to  by 
means  of  corruption.  We  have  lately  heard  of  no  let- 
ters,  instructions,  or  remonstrances  from  any  coun^  or 
corporation  in  the  kmgdom  to  its  representatives,  b  &- 
vour  of  any  bill  against  corruption.  They  are  so  wise 
as  to  think  of  nothing,  at  present,  but  subscriptions  and 
associations,  for  defending  their  sovereign  and  them- 
selves against  tiiose  who  have  wickedly  and  traitorously 
conspired  to  rob  him  of  his  crown,  and  them  of  their 
fiberties,  properties,  and  religion.  Do  gentlemen  intend 
to  give  a  turn  to  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  to  set 
them  a  contending  against  secret  corruption,  tiiat  their 
liberties  may  the  more  easily  become  a  prey  to  open 
Iprce  ?  Sir,  if  I  were  not  well  acquainted  with  the  hon. 
gentlemen,  who  made  and  seconded  this  motion,  I  should 
really  suspect  their  having  some  such  design ;  and  how- 
ever much  I  may  from  my  personal  knowledge  be  convinc- 
ed that  they  have  no  such  design,  they  may  depend  upon 
it,  that  if  they  do  not  withdraw  their  motion,  the  suspi- 
cion will  be  strong  against  them,  amongst  all  diose  who 
are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  them. 

Such  a  suspicion,  I  cannot  think,  sir,  any  gende- 
man  would  choose  to  labour  under;  therefon:,  I  hope, 
they  will  withdraw  then-  motion.  I  hope,  that  for  their 
own  sakes,  and  for  the  sake  of  their  king  and  country, 
they  Will  not  insist  upon  its  appearing  in  our  votes.  If 
they  do,  the  whole  world  will  say,  they  have  contribut- 
ed, as  much  as  they  safely  could,  towards  rendering  tlve 
rebellion  successful.  The  hon.  gentlemen  may  ahready 
plainly  perceive,  that  a  negative  will  be  put  upon  their 
motion.  Why  then  should  they  insbt  upon  the 
(question?  If  they  do,  it  will  be  impossible  to  suggest 
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«fi7  wasm  for  it,  bottbM  of  tfadr  w8olvui|;  to  have  sach 
a  popultr  question  appear  with  a  negative  upon  it  in 
our  votes,  m  order  lo  raise  discontents  among  the  peo- 
ple and  to  majkethcm  tiim  i^iastour  present  happy  es- 
tabliahmeaty  that  money  and  those  arms,  they  are  no^v 
wisely  and  generously  providing  for  its  defence. 

GEORGE;  LYTTLETON,  Esq. 

I  must  confess  that  the  following;  Speech  on  abolishing  certain  feu- 
dal jurisdictions  in  Scotland  is  6ne  of  the  most  elegant  md  in^tfit 
ous  in  this  collection, 

Mr.  Speaker, 
If  it  could  ever  be  probable  that  any  bill  of  great  mo- 
menty  especially  one  in  which  not  only  the  national  in- 
terest, but  many  particular  interests  are  also  concerned, 
should  pass  through  the  house  without  debate,  this,  I 
should  have  thought,  would  have  done  so,  because  none 
has  ev«r  been  more  universally  called  for  by  the  voice 
of  the  nation ;  none  has  ever  undergone  a  longer  aHA 
deeper  consideration  before  it  came  into  the  house,  or  been 
considered  by  abler  men,  or  with  a  more  attentive,  im- 
nartial.  and  candid  regard  to  any  material  objections. 
However,  sir,  notwithstanding  these  favourable  circum* 
stances,  I  did  expect  that  in  the  committee  some  differ* 
ence  of  opinion  would  happen  about  particular  clauses ; 
and  I  rather  wished  that  there  might,  because  an  affair 
of  so  very  serious  a  nature  cannot  be  too  carefully  and 
strictly  exami  ned,  and  because,  if  there  are  really  any 
faults  in  the  bill,  I  most  sincerely  desire  that  they  may 
be  amended.  But  I  did  not  expect,  I  am  extremely 
surprised  that  it  should  be  opposed  fi/on  the  principle, 
that  it  should  be  opposed  as  a  breach  qf  the  union  ;  and 
my  concern  is  equal  to*my  surprise.  Next  to  the  breaking 
of  the  union,  I  hardly  know  a  worse  misfortune  that 
can  be&l  the  whole  united  kmgdom,  than  to  have  it  sug. 
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gested  in  parliament  '(hat  it  is  htckehi  tin%  to  faaVe  diM 
suggestion  prevail  in  t)K  minds  of  the  pe<»ple  c^  Soot> 
land.  It  is  a  suggestion  in  which  the  enemies  of  Bcdt* 
land  and  Enghnd  will  find  their  account*--4he  fiiendt 
cannot ;  and  as  I  think  it  is  groundless,  I  do  most  heart* 
ily  grieve  that  it  has  ever  received  any  countenance  here} 
dod  be  thanked,  they  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  law  in 
Scotland  have  other  notions. 

In  the  r<E;turn  made  by  the  court  of  session  to  the  house 
of  lords  concerning  the  heretable  jurisdictions^  this  b 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  expressed  their  judgment 
on  that  point. 

^^  These  jurisdictions,  by  the  treaty  of  union,  are 
secured  to  the  proprietors  as  rights  of  property,  and 
therefore  cannot,  without  due  satisfaction  made  to  the 
owners,  to  be  taken  from  them." — If  therefore  due  satis- 
faction  be  made  to  the  owners,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  lords 
of  the  session,  that  these  jurisdictions  may  be  taken 
away  without  any  infringement  of  the  treaty  of  union  ; 
and  that  is  the  principle  upon  which  this  bill  entirely 
Bfoceed3.  No  jurisdictions  are  taken  away  by  it  without 
due  satisfaction  made  to  the  owners ;  where  then  is  the 
wrong,  where  is  the  violation  of  the  pacta  conventa  be. 
tween  th€;two  nations  ? 

Sir,  I  have  considered  the  treaty  of  union  with  all 
the  attention  and  care  I  possibly  could,  startled  by  the 
objections  that  have  been  n)ade  by  some  persons  for 
whose  judgment  I  have  the  highest  regard  and  respect ; 
but  1  protest,  that  after  the  strictest  examination,  there 
does  not  remain  in  my  mind  the  smallest  apprehension 
or  shadow  of  doubt,  that  it  can  in  the  least  be  infringed 
by  our  passing  this  bill.  The  Igth  and  20th  articles 
are  all  that  relate  to  the  matter  now  before  you.  By  the 
18th  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  laws  that  con. 
cern  public  right,  policy,  and  civil  government,  and 
those  that  concern  private  right ;  the  first  are  declared 
to  be  alterable  by  parliament,  the  latter  not,  except  it 
be  for  the  evident  utility  of  the  subjects  within  Scotland. 
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No*r,  Aty  tiot  to  itttfot  on  any  difference  between  right 
6f  {iro^erty  und  j^riVBte  rights ;  bnt  allowing  that  this 
mtide  extendi  alike  to  the  securing  of  both  from  being 
alteired  by  paritament,  yet  still  the  exception  contained 
in  the  same  article,  that  it  may  be  done  for  the  evident 
utHity  df  die  subjects  in  Scotland,  is  fully  sufficient  to 
vindicate  diis  aheration  from  being  any  infringement  of 
the  treaty  of  union  ;  nor  can  any  distinction  be  made 
between  this  sort  of  ^roptttj  and  any  other  existing  in 
Scotland. 

But  diat  the  public  Is  more  affected  by  this  than  by 
any  other,  as  to  the  20th  article,  the  intention  and  pur- 
port of  it  appears  to  me  to  be  evidently  this — that  whereas 
these  jurisdictions  and  superiorities  are  of  a  mixed  na* 
ture,  and  might  well  be  supposed  to  concern  policy  and 
civil  government,  and  to  be  alterable  by  parliament,  even 
without  compensation  made  to  the  owners  ;  they  were 
declared,  by  this  article,  to  be  rights  of  property,  in 
order  to  put  them  on  the  same  foot  with  other  private 
rights,  and  to  secure  an  equivalent  to  the  proprietors^ 
in  case  they  should  afterwards  be  taken  away  by  th# 
wisdom  of  pariiament.  A  case  that  was  easy  to  be 
foreseen,  because  the  inconvenience  and  evil  arising 
from  these  jurisdictions  had  been  pomted  out  more  than 
once  by  the  parliament,  before  the  union,  and  because 
tilt  this  has  been  done,  I  will  venture  to  affirm  the 
scheme  of  the  union,  in  all  the  beneficial  purposes  of  it, 
will  not  be  fully  completed.  In  the  very  words  of  this 
article,  a  power  of  making  this  alteration  is  clearly  im- 
plied.  The  heretable  jurisdictions  and  superiorities  are 
diere  reserved  to  the  owners  thereof  as  rights  of  pro- 
perty— but  in  what  manner  ?  why,  in  die  same  manner  as 
they  were  then  enjoyed  by  the  laws  of  Scotland.  Now, 
Bir,  by  the  laws  of  Scotland,  could  not  the  Scotch  parlia- 
ment, before  the  union,  have  altered  this  property,  as 
well  as  all  other  property,  upon  due  compensation  made 
to  the  owners,  for  the  good  of  the  public  ?  They  cer- 
tainly could ;  therefore  they  are  decIfU'ed  to  be  now  held 
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aad  eojoyedt  subject  to  the  same  power  of  aheratioii  bf 
parliament.  If  the  treaty  of  umoo  had  established  a 
property  that  could  not  be  subject  to  the  power  of  such 
alteration,  upon  such  grounds,  it  must,  at  the  same  tim«p 
have  established  a  maxim  fundamentally  contraij  to  the 
first  principle  of  all  civil  society,  and  entirely  destructive 
to  it,  this  most  preposterous  maxim — ^that  the  fjood  of  the 
public  ought  to  give  way  to  private.advantage ;  but  such 
an  absurdity  cannot  be  charged  upon  the  wise  legpsla* 
tures  of  England  and  ScotUin£  Indeed,  sir,  in  no  state 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  ever  was  there  a  property^ 
or  ever  can  there  be  any,  which  may  not  occasionally  bo 
altered  or  taken  away,  if  proper  amends  be  made  to  the 
proprietors,  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Even  the  pro- 
perty  of  our  kings  has  not  been  exempt  from  this  general 
rule  of  law  ;  the  wardship  of  those  who  held  imm^iatdy 
of  the  crown,  that  is,  of  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
England,  was  a  property  fixed  in  our  kings  ;  even  irom 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  it  was  an  hereditary 
right  of  the  crown  ;  and  yet,  for  the  good  of  the  whole, 
l^cause  it  was  thought  to  be  hurtful  to  the  public,  the 
parliament  took  it  away,  granting  at  the  same  time  an 
equivalent  to  the  crown.  Did  any  man  ever  suppose, 
that  this  act  was  an  injustice,  or  any  breach  of  the  com- 
pact  between  the  king  and  the  people ; — ^a  compact  as 
inviolable  as  iht  pacta  canvenia  of  the  union  itself?  Was 
it  ever  considered,  I  say,  as  a  violation  of  that,  or  as  any 
afiront  to  the  royal  dignity  f  No,  it  was  never  so  thought 
of  by  the  most  zealous  assertor  of  the  rights  of  the  crown. 
What  then !  is  the  property  of  the  barons  of  Scotland  of 
a  more  sacred  nature,  or  is  their  honour  more  tender, 
than  that  of  the  king? 

Give  me  leave  to  observe  to  you,  that  this  ancient 
right  of  wardship  was  taken  away  in  the  first  year  of  the 
restoration  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  before  he  had 
made  any  ill  use  of  those  powers ;  but  as  the  powers 
themselves  were  judged  to  be  naturally  hurtful,  it  was 
not  considered  in  whose  hands  they  were  lodged^  nor 
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whak  use  was  made  of  them  at  that  ptffticolar  time.  The 
wisdom  of  parliament  looked  to  faturity,  and  thought  it 
expedient  to  buy  off,  and  to  abrogate  this  undoubted 
hereditary  right  of  the  crown ;  not  from  any  complaint 
of  a  present  abuse  of  it,  but  because  it  had  been  abused 
in  former  times,  and  might  be  again. 
'  Sir,  it  is  said  these  jurisdictions  were  not  any  cause 
of  the  late  rebellion  in  Scotland,  for  that  the  proprietom 
of  them  were  all  firtn  and  loyal  on  the  side  of  the  govern* 
meat;  the  fact,  I  believe,  may  be  controverted  ;  but  I 
will  not  dispute  it,  because  if  it  be  not  universally  true^ 
it  is  certainly  true  with  regard  to  the  for  greater  number  5 
the  far  greater  number  of  them  were  firmly  and  zealous- 
ly  attached  to  the  government,  and  I  think  they  deserve 
the  highest  returns  of  favour,  honour,  and  gratitude,  from 
their  king  and  their  country.  No  man  can  detest  more 
than  I  do  the  false  and  scandalous  libels  breathed  from 
the  malignant  spirit  of  jacobitism,  under  the  mask  of  zeal 
for  the  government,  which  have  imputed  to  them,  or  to 
the  Scotch  nation  in  general,  any  disloyalty  or  disaffec* 
tion.  Certain  I  am,  that  nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
true  meaning  and  interest  of  this  bill,  than  to  throw  any 
blame  on  their  conduct :  it  is  a  bill  for  prevention,  not  of 
punishment ;  a  bill  of  general  policy,  that  does  not  aim 
at  particulars,  but  considers  the  whole ;  considers  past 
times,  and  future,  as  well  as  the  present.  Sir,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  in  the  year  1715,  all  these  jurisdictions 
were  not  oh  the  side  of  the  government ;  the  weight  of 
many  of  them,  at  that  time,  was  felt  very  dangerously  on 
the  side  of  the  rebellion ;  I  admit,  that  in  general  it  was 
otherwise  now. 

But  to  argue  from  thence  against  the  principle  of  this 
bin,  would  be  to  reason,  I  must  say,  upon  very  short 
views.  If  there  are,  in  the  nature  of  these  jurisdictions, 
any  powers  inconsistent  with  the  good  order  of  govern- 
ment,  or  with  that  true  and  sound  policy  which  carries 
the  majesty  and  justice  of  the  crown  into  every  part  of 
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Ibe  State,  and  preaeats  to  the  eyes  of  the  ^ol^jtct  no  o^ber 
object  for  his  obediencei  no  oib^r  ^xecptive  power,  no 
other  fountain  of  juatice,  except  the  king ;  if  there  is  any. 
thing  in  these  regularities,  superioritiesi  and  jurisdictions^ 
or  in  the  authority  usurped  and  exercised  in  imitatioa 
of  these,  by  the  chief  of  the  olans,  which  in  any  degree 
interposes  itself  between  the  crown  and  the  people,  be- 
tween the  head  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  mem« 
bers,  however  the  influence  of  such  irregular  powera 
Qiay  have  been  used  on  a  late  occasion,  there  is,  in  the 
powers  themselves,  a  root  of  danger,  which  it  becomes 
the  prudence  and  feresight  of  a  wise  legislature  not  to 
allow  to  continue  any  longer  :  sir,  it  should  be  plucked 
up,  n9t  with  a  rough  and  violent,  but  with  a  firm  and  a 
determined  hand.  Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  it  is  more  for 
the  honour  of  government,  more  for  Uie  wel£ire  and 
safety  of  the  people,  to  see  effects  in  their  causes,  and  to 
destroy  the.  seeds  of  future  commotions,  than  to  wait  till 
they  come  to  that  fatal  maturity,  which,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  renders  the  evil  more  apparent,  may  disable  the 
legislature  from  effecting  the  cure. 

I  remember  a  fine  panep;yric  made  by  my  lord  Bacon, 
on  the  bws  of  Henry  I V.  "  His  laws,''  says  this  wise 
historian,  ^^  were  deep,  and  not  vulgar;  not  made  upon 
the  spur  of  particular  occasion  for  the  present,  but  out  of 
providence  for  the  future,  to  make  the  estate  of  his  peo. 
pie  more  and  more  happy."  AH  these  admirable  words 
may,  with  great  justice  and  truth,  be  applied  to  the  bill 
now  under  your  consideration.  It  was  the  policy  of  king 
Henry  IV*  to  break  the  power  of  the  barons,  and  to  de- 
liver the  people  from  the  yoke  of  that  power  as  much  as 
he  could  i  and  to  the  consequential  effects  of  that  policy, 
righdy  pursued  by  some  of  his  successors,  upon  the 
foundations  he  had  laid,  is  owing  the  commerce,  the 
wealth,  and  the  liberty  that  the  nation  enjoys  to  this  day. 

Sir,  I  have  heard  in  this  debate,  with  no  little  sur- 
prise, an  imagination  thrown  out  by  some  gentlemen. 
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sealmis  for  liberty,  as  if  the  purchasing  of  these  juris- 
dictions and  superiorities  out  of  the  hands  of  the  present 
possessors,  and  restoring  them  to  the  crown,  would  b# 
very  ddetrimeutal  to  public  freedom. 

Sir,  I  have  read  a  good  deal  upon  the  nature  of  go« 
vernment,  and  from  the  result  of  that  application,  1  be- 
lieve^ I  may  venture  to  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  in 
every  kingdom,  where  great  powers  (especially  if  judi* 
•cature)  are  lodged  in  the  hands  of  particular  subjects 
indcpendft^ntly  of  the  crown,  it  is  for  the  good  of  the 
people  that  they  should  be  taken  out  of  those  hands  and 
lodged  141  the  crown*  The  contest,  in  that  case,  is  not, 
as  the  gentlemen  seem  to  apprehend,  between  the  crown 
on  one  side,  and  the  people  on  the  other,  but  between 
the  crown  and  the  people  united  together  in  one  com- 
mon  cause,  against  die  interest  of  those,  in  whom  powers 
of  that  nature  are  rested ;  which  is  an  interest  distinct 
from  bodi,  and  hurtful  to  both*  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  not  a  dispute  between  liberty  and  preroga- 
tive, but  between  oppression  and  government.  This  is 
so  true,  that  in  no  one  of  the  several  Gothic  constitu- 
tons  established  in  Eumpe,  did  the  peo]>le  ever  attain  to 
any  considetable  share  of  wealth,  or  freedom,  till  they 
had  been  emancipated  from  such  jurisdictions,  and  till 
alt  the  other  powers  of  the  great  feudal  lords,  those  petty 
tyrants,  too  potent  for  subjects,  too  weak  for  sovereigns^ 
strong  enough  to  oppress,  but  unable  to  protect,  were  en- 
tirely absorbed  in  the  more  beneficial  and  salutary  power 
of  the  crown.  Indeed,  sir,  in  every  limited  monarchy  that 
is  on  theprinciples  of  a  free  government,  which  hasaking 
at  the  head  of  it,  the  power  of  the  crown,  when  acting 
within  its  due  bounds,  properly  restrained  and  confined 
by  law,  and  by  parliament,  is  the  authority  of  the  whole 
commonwealth. 

It  is  not  an  interest  set  up  in  the  king  against  that  of 
his  people :  no,  the  power  of  the  crown  is  only  a  name 
for  the  executive  part  of  the  government ;  it  is  the  vigour 
and  energy  of  the  whole  state,  that  acts  for  the  benefit 
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of  all  its  member3 :  though,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  the 
exertion  of  it  is  called,  the  act  of  the  crown ;  this  i» 
particularly  true  in  matters  of  judicature,  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  ;  the  exercising  of  these  is  a  power 
which  it  is  so  much  the  interest  of  the  whole  commdn* 
wealth  to  place  in  the  crown,  that  when  a  king  divests 
himself  of  it,  or  gives  up  any  part  of  it,  he  so  far  with- 
draws the  protection  he  owes  to  his  subjects,  and  loosens 
the  bond  of  their  fealty  and  allegiance.  Will  you  not 
hear  my  cause,  (said  a  suitor  for  justice  to  Philip  of  Ma* 
cedon,)  then  be  no  longer  my  king.  Philip  admitted 
the  force  of  his  reasoning,  and  confirmed  him  still  a  sub* 
ject  by  hearing  his  cause.  If  he  had  referred  him  to  a 
great  lord,  to  an  hereditary  judge,  the  man  would  have 
taken  that  lord,  that  judge,  for  his  king.  It  is  in  the 
dispensing  of  justice,  in  the  protecting  of  right,  and  re- 
dressing of  wrongs,  that  the  royal  authority  best  appears 
to  the  subject.  This  view  of  it  excites  his  veneration 
and  love ;  but  when  any  part  of  the  people  do  not  see 
their  sovereign  in  this  amiable  cloaracter,  they  are  too 
apt  to  forget  him,  and  turn  their  eyes  and  affections  an- 
other way.  On  these  principles  the  wisdom  of  our  con* 
stitution  has  made  all  jurisdiction  immediately  flow  from 
the  crown;  extend  that  wisdom  to  Scotland,  let  none 
be  exercised  in  the  most  distant  comer  of  these  regal 
dominions,  where  insurmountable  difficulties  do  not  pre- 
vent an  alteration,  otherwise  than  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  and  by  virtue  of  his  commission. 

This  is  an  eternal  maxim  of  policy ;  it  is  not  now 
taken  up  from  any  sudden  heat  or  resentment,  but  upon 
cool  and  mature  deliberation ;  let  it  not  be  laid  down, 
because  of  any  sudden  heat  or  resentment  arising  against 
it  without  a  reasonable  cause ;  such  resentment  cannot 
be  lasting,  time  and  experience  will  certainly  overcome 
it ;  but  the  great  benefits  that  will  be  derived  from  this 
bilif  if  it  sh^I  pass  into  a  law,  the  good  influence  it  will 
have  over  the  whole  British  state,  will  last,  I  hope,  to 
the  latest  posterity.     Can  there  be  a  better  or  happier 
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firoit  of  the  union  than  an  active  communication  of  the 
generous,  free,  and  noble  plan  of  the  law  of  England, 
in  the  room  of  those  servile  tenures  and  barbarous  cus* 
toms  which,  in  Scotland,  deform  the  system  of  govern- 
inent,  and  by  the  effects  which  they  have  over  that  part 
of  the  people,  which  being  least  civilized,  is  consequently 
more  prone  to  disorder,  disturb  the  peace,  and  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  whole  constitution  f  When  this  is  ac« 
complished,  when  these  thorns  are  once  rooted  up,  thp 
way  will  be  open  to  many  other  improvements,  to  the 
introduction  of  arts,  of  manufactures,  of  industry,  of  all 
the  virtues  and  sweets  of  civil  life,  in  the  wildest  parts  of 
that  country  ;  but  all  these  blessings  must  be  the  gifts 
of  good  government.  Before  you  can  hope  to  make 
those  people  good  subjects,  or  in  any  manner  useful, 
you  must  first  shew  them  more  evidently  whose  subjects 
they  are.  Before  they  can  be  mended  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  government,  they  must  be  protected  by  its  power, 
and  relieved  by  its  care.  Authority  and  justice  must 
take  the  lead  in  this  great  work  of  reformation  :  discip- 
line»  peace,  and  civility  will  follow  after. 

I  hqpe  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  any  thin^  more, 
in  order  to  shew  what  this  bill  is  not,  that  it  is  not  a 
breach  of  the  union,  that  it  is  not  an  infliction  of  penal- 
ties on  the  innocent  and  well-deserving  ;  but  allow  me 
only  to  sum  up,  in  a  very  few  words,  what  I  conceive 
that  it  is.  It  is  a  bill  to  secure  and  perfect  the  union,  to 
carry  the  justice  of  the  king  into  every  part  of  the  united 
kingdom,  and»  together  with  that  royal  justice,  a  more  set* 
tied  peace,  a  more  regular  order,  a  surer  protection,  a 
closer  and  stronger  bond  of  allegiance  ;  to  put  an  end  to 
all  those  dependencies  that  combine  men  together,  not  as 
subjects  of  the  same  king,  or  fellow«citizens  of  the  same 
state,  but  as  followers  of  particular  lords,  and  which 
create  an  awe  and  an  influence  alike  incompatible  with 
liberty  or  with  government.  This  will  be  done  by  this 
bill ;  and  when  you  do  this,  you  do  at  the  same  time,  by 
a  neoesaary  conse^coce,  strengthen  the  whole  consti* 
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tution,  strengthen  the  crown  on  bis  majesty^s  headt 
strengthen  the  establishment  in  his  royal  family,  and 
make  the  cause  of  the  pretender  more  desperate  ;  for  this 
IS  most  certain,  that  all  irregularities  and  disorders  in  the 
state,  all  divisions  from  the  rule  of  true  polic) ,  and  from 
the  true  genius  of  the  English  constitution^  paturaliy  tend 
to  a  change  of  government,  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  if 
they  are  not  prevented  by  a  wise  and  timely  precautioni 
produce  or  assist  such  a  change.     These  are  the  objecis 
of  a  bill  agaipst  which  such  unfortunate  and  unreason- 
able prejudices  have  been  conceived*     I  cannot  better 
commend  the  policy  of  it  than  in  some  words  of  a  great 
lawyer,  and  a  great  statesman,  Sir  John  Davis,  in  his 
book  upon  the  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  an  excej. 
lent  work,  which  has  been  lately  reprinted — ^the  words 
«re  these,  **  There  can  never  be  concord  or  unity  in  any 
one  kingdom  but  where  thefe  is  but  one  king,  and  oot; 
fdlegiance,'^ 


THE  HON.  HORATIO  WALPOLE. 

iSKf  Speech  on  Parliamentary  Enquiries^ 

Mr.  Speaker^ 

As  all  the  parliamentary  enquiries  into  the  condoct  of 
ministers,  which  I  ever  heard  or  read  of,  have  either 

froduced  no  effect,  or  a  very  bad  one,  I  have  been,  and 
believe  I  shall  always  be,  against  our  giving  ourselves 
any  such  trouble  ;  and,  I  am  sure,  I  shall  never  be  for 
our  enquiring  into  the  conduct  of  any  public  transaction^ 
because  it  is  not  applauded  by  the  ifoice  of  common  fame ; 
a  voice  which  never  was  favourable  jto  ministers,  till  after 
they  «f ere  in  their  graves  ;  and  then,  indeed,  they  may 
meet  with  that  justice  which  they  never  could  expect 
iPl^ile  they  were  alive.    1  know/^ir,  it  has  been  oftea 
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urmd  in  thm  bousei  that  common  fame  is  a  foundatton 
suAdent  for  aa  enquiry  :  but  this  is  a  doctrine  which  I 
never  could  subBcribe  to,  because,  if  it  were  allowed  in  . 
its  full  estentt  we  could  never  be  a  session  without  an 
enquiry  ;  for  I  never  heard  of  a  minister  who  was  not, 
cvtry  year  of  his  administration,  accused  by  common 
fame  of  having  done  something  amiss.  I  must  there- 
fore  be  of  opinion,  that  a  parliamentary  enquiry  ought 
to  have  something  more  solid  than  common  fame  to  rest 
on.  But  whether  this  be  a  right  opinion  or  no  is  a  ques- 
tion  that  can  have  noth'^ng  to  do  in  the  present  debate ; 
for  the  late  treaty  of  peace  is  not  so  much  as  accused  by 
common  fame.  By  every  one  who  considers  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  both  we  and  our  allies  were  re- 
duced, it  is  allowed  to  be  a  better  treaty  than  could  be 
expected :  and  as  the  decree  of  a  judge  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  just,  when  neither  of  the  contending  parties 
IS  pleased  with  it,  so  the  late  treaty  has  this  in  its  favour, 
that  it  is  more  exclaimed  against  in  France  than  it  is  in 
England* 

An  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  our  ministers,  with 
regard  to  the  kte  treaty  of  peace,  cannot  therefore,  sir, 
be  said  to  have  even  common  fame  for  a  foundation ;  and. 
if  we  have  no  foimdation  for  enquiring  into  that  treaty ; 
wp  can  have  no  foundation  for  enquiring  into  any  trans- 
action previous  to  it ;  for  surely  we  ought  not  to  inflame 
the  nation,  and  expose  our  own  characters  and  the  dig- 
nity of  this  assembly,  by  setting  on  foot  an  enquiry  into 
an  affair  which  is  not  condemned  by  common  fame,  un- 
less we  had  proofs  of  some  wicked  design  or  egregious 
misccHiduct.  I  say,  sir,  expose  our  own  characters  and 
the  dignity  of  the  assembly,  because  when  a  parliamen- 
tary enquuy  is  set  on  foot,  the  people  always  conclude, 
that  something  wicked  or  very  weak  has  been  done,  and 
they  justly  expect  to  see  the  authors  punished,  or  at  least 
removed  from  our  nationid  councils,  if  they  are  disap- 
pointed in  this  expectation,  they  always  suppose,  that 
many  of  its  have  been  k>ribed  to  screen  the  guilty,  and 
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conceive  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  this  august  as- 
sembly. This  is  a  most  dangerous  consequence,  and 
might  prove  fatal  to  the  constitution  of  our  government; 
and  yet,  this  must  always  be  the  consequence  of  our  en- 
quiring into  any  transaction,  which  can  neither  be  ac- 
ciised  of  weakness  or  wickedness ;  for  unless  something 
of  this  kind  does  appear,  no  parliamentary  punishment 
can  ensue. 

But  supposing,  sir,  that  there  has  been  some  fitde 
neglect  or  imprudence  in  the  management  of  any  puUic 
affair,  and  that  the  managers  not  only  deserve,  but  would 
probably,  upon  an  enquiry,  meet  with  a  pariiamentary 
punishment  or  censure  ;  yet  the  dangers  to  which  tfw 
nation  is  exposed  by  every  such  enquiry,  do  a  great  deal 
more  than  over- balance  the  advantages  that  can  be  ex- 
pected from  it.  The  noble  lord  was  pleased  to  say,  that 
as  such  an  enquiry  is  always  carried  on  by  a  secret  com* 
mittee,  there  could  be  no  danger  of  any  secrets  being 
thereby  discovered,  that  might  any  way  prejudice  the 
honour  of  the  crown,  or  the  interest  of  the  nation  ;  but 
in  this  I  must  differ  from  his  lordship ;  for  I  shall  always 
look  upon  it  as  a  certain  maxim,  that  the  more  pers<H)s 
a  secret  is  committed  to,  the  greater  is  the  danger  of  its 
being  discovered.  Besides,  our  privy.counsellors  are 
always  sworn  to  secrecy,  which  will  always  be  a  bar  to 
their  discovering  any  of  the  secrets  of  government,  as 
the  noble  lord  himself  was  pleased  to  observe ;  for,  surely 
no  man  will  wantonly  tell  a  secret,  when  he  knows  that 
the  person  he  tells  it  to,  must  look  upon  him  as  a  perjured 
knave :  but  I  never  heard  that  the  members,  even  of 
our  secret  committees,  take  any  oath  of  secrecy ;  there- 
fore, we  have  reason  to  be  afraid  of  their  discovering 
secrets  out  of  mere  wantonness;  especially,  when  we 
consider  ho\v  fond  men  are  to  shew  that  they  know  more 
than  the  rest  of  mankind. 

The  lioble  lord  was  pleased  to  advance  another  doc- 
trine, sir,  in  which  I  cannot  agree  with  him :  he  was 
pleased  to  say,  that  a  wise  and  upright  minister  can  be 
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put  to  no  great  trouttle  by  an  enquiry  into  his  conduct ; 
but  I  must  beg  his  lordship's  pardon.     If  an    innocent 
Bian  were, to  be  tried  for  murder,  can  any  one  think,  that 
it  would  give  him  no  concern,  or  that  the  preparing  for, 
and  making  his  defence,  would  take  up  no  part  of  his 
time  ?  The  most  prudent  and  most  innocent  man  may  be 
brought  to  suffer  by  false  witnessess,  or  by  misapprehend* 
ing  the  evidence,  either  for  him  or  against  him ;   there« 
fore,  he  must  give  close  attention  during  the  whole  time 
of  the  trial,  to  prevent  or  expose  falsehood,  and  to  have 
the  evidence  on  both  sides  clearly  and  rightly  understood. 
This  is  the  very  case  of  a  minister,   whose  conduct  is 
enquired  into  by  parliament ;  his  character,  perhaps  his 
life,  is  at  stake ;  and,  therefore,  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  enquiry,  let  it  be  of  never  so  long  continuance,  he 
must  give  the  closet  attention  to  its  proceedings ;  he 
must  take  care  to  prevent  or  expose  any  false  witnesses 
against  him ;  he  must  take  care  to  have  proper  witnesses, 
and  proper  vouchers  for  his  defence  ;   and  he  must  take 
care  to  have  the  whole  evidence,  on  both  sides,  distinctly 
and  rightly   understood.     Can  a  minister,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, have  time  to  mind  the  public  business  of  the 
nation  ?  Ought  we  to  bring  any  one  of  our  sovereign's 
ministers  into  such  circumstances,  without  any  previous 
proofs  of  strong  presumptions  of  his  being  guilty  ?  Even 
then  we  ought  not,  unless  some  very  great  national  ad- 
vantage may  be  expected  from  the  result  of  the  enquiry. 
These,  sir,  are  inconveniencies  and  dangers  which 
should  make  us,  at  all  times*  extremely  cautious  of  en- 
tering upon  any  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  our  minis* 
ters;  but  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous  inconvenience 
I  have  not    yet  mentioned ;   that  is,  the    discredit  it 
brings  upon  our  administration  at  all  foreign  courts.     It 
is  like  a  gentleman's  having  a  suit  brought  against  him 
for  his  whole  estate :  let  the  suit  be  never  so  ground- 
less, no  man  will  give  him  credit  till  it  be  determined  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  be  may  lose  an  opportunity   of 
making  great  improvements.  The  case  may  be  the  same 
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with  this  nation.  As  my  worthy  friend  upon  tbe  floor 
has  already  hinted,  we  have  $till  several  articles  to  settle 
both  with  France  and  Spain,  relating  to  our  commerce 
and  plantations.  Could  our  ministers  expect  any  suc- 
cess in  the  ncgt)tiations  for  this  purpose,  should  they  be 
brought  under,  what  I  may  call  a  parliamemary  prose* 
oution  ?  And  as  both  France  and  Spain  feel  as  yet  the 
•mart  of  the  wounds  they  received  from  our  navy^  if 
those  points  are  not  settled  whilst  that  smart  remain$»,  we 
may  afterwards  find  it  very  difficult,  if  not  imposbible, 
ever  to  procure  any  settlement,  without  a  new  war.  B»>th 
these  kingdoms  have  reason  to  dread  the  power  of  this 
nation,  whilst  we  are  cordially  united  amongst  ourselves : 
France  owes  its  being  to  our  divisions  under  Henry  VL 
and  its  present  grandeur  to  our  divisions  under  Charles  L 
and  Spain  owes  its  present  low  condition  ti>  our  cordial 
union  under  queen  Elizabeth  and  queen  Anne.  As  par- 
liamentary enquiries  have  always  fomented  divisions  in 
/  this  country,  if  any  such  thing  should  be  now  set  on 
foot,  they  ivill  expect  the  same  consequence,  and  will 
haughtily  reject  the  most  reasonable  proposals  our  minis- 
ters can  make. 

The  present  is  therefore,  sir,  the  most  improper  time 
we  can  choose  for  enquiring  into  any  late  transaction^ 
were  there  really  a  good  ground  for  such  an  enquiry : 
but  when  there  is  not  the  least  ground ;  when  our  mi- 
nisters are  not  so  much  as  accused  by  common  fame  of 
having  pursued  any  wicked  or  weak  measures ;  when 
they  have  brought  our  enemies  to  yield  up  by  a  peace  all 
the  conquests  they  had  made  during  the  course  of  a  suc- 
cessful war,  an  enquiry  would  not  only  be  groundless, 
but  madness ;  for  as  to  the  insinuations  thrown  out,  as 
if  our  success  in  the  war  had  been  defeated  by  the  rival- 
ship  of  two  contending  ministers,  or  as  if  any  thing  had 
been  neglected  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  on  purpose  to 
shew  the  people  of  this  nation,  that  they  must  not  expect 
any  redress  by  entering  into  a  war  against  the  good 
liking  of  some  gentlemen ;  they  do  not  require  any  an- 
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swer,  becftttae  I  know  of  no  rivabhip  that  has  lately 
been  between  ministers,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  gentlemen 
that  were  ever  against  entering  into  the  war  i  and  after 
we  had  entered  into  the  war,  it  is  evident  from  facts,  and 
confirmed  by  the  large  debt  we  have  contracted,  that  we. 
did  all  we  could  to  obtain  success*  It  is  manifest,  that 
we  did  not  spare  our  money,  and  our  enemies  themselves 
confess,  that  our  troops  did  not  spare  their  blood.  If 
our  allies  did  not  likewise  exert  their  utmost  strength,  or 
if  their  troops  did  not  at  all  times  appear  so  forward  to 
spill  their  blood  in  their  country's  cause,  are  our  minis* 
ters  to  blame  ?  Or,  can  this  be  a  reason  for  our  enquiring 
into  tiie  conduct  of  our  ministers  ? 

But  it  seems  to  be  some  people's  way  of  thinking,  sir, 
that  every  misfortune  ought  to  be  charged  to  the  account 
of  our  ministers :  though  in  this  country,  ministers  have 
less  power  than  in  any  other,  yet  we  seem  to  thinks 
tihey  have  more  power  than  was  ever  granted  by  God 
Almighty  to  any  human  creature.  If  an  expedition  be 
disappointed  by  contrary  winds  or  tempests,  our  minis* 
ters  are  chaqf^  with  the  disappointment,  as  if  they  had 
command  of  wind  and  weather.  If  an  enterprise  fails 
by  the  neglect  or  incapacity  of  the  officers  emptoyed,  our 
complaints  presently  run  high  against  our  ministers, 
though  every  one  knows,  that  by  the  nature  of  ourcoO'* 
stitution,  our  ministers  are  often  obliged  to  employ 
officers,  on  whose  care  or  capacity  they  have  little  de«« 
pendence.  In  short,  some  people  amongst  us  seem  to 
treat  our  ministers  as  the  Turkish  Janizaries  do  their 
commanders*  If  they  have  good  success,  their  com- 
mander is  a  wise  and  great  general,  let  his  success  be 
never  so  accidental,  his  blunders  never  so  conspicuous : 
whereas,  if  they  meet  with  bad  success,  the  whole  blame 
is  laid  upon  the  commander,  though  often  owing  to 
tfieir  own  cowardice  or  sedition.  But  in  one  respect 
there  is  a  wide  di&rence ;  for  in  this  way  of  judging, 
the  Turkish  Janizaries  areconstantand  uniform;  whereas, 
in  this  country,  let  a  man  who  but  yesterday  Umded  tbir 

Vol,  L  63  ' 
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ministers  with  every  misfortune,  and  imputed  every  mic- 
cess  to  mere  chance  ;  1  say,  let  such  a  man  have  to-day- 
place  in  the  administration,  and  he  becomes  the  veiy 
reverse  of  a  Turkish  Janizary:  every  success  is  then 
owing  to  the  wisdom  of  the  minister,  and  every  misfor- 
tune be  ascribes  to  some  &tal  accident  beyond  the  reach 
ef  human  foresight. 

This,  sir,  is  an  observation  I  have  long  since  siade  r 
it  has  been  confirmed  by  many  experiments  ;  and  if  a 
new  experiment  were  now  to  be  made,  I  believe  I 
should  see  the  truth  of  it  established.  But  thank  God  ! 
his  majes^  has  a  much  juster  way  of  judging ;  he  does 
not  judge  of  a  minister  from  the  event,  but  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  conduct ;  and  whatever  the  necessity 
of  the  times  might  oblige  king  William  to  do,  as  his  pre- 
sent majesty  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  under  any  such 
necessity,  we  must  suppose  that  his  majesty  would  not 
only  have  discovered,  but  disgraced  any  minister  that 
had  sacrificed  his  glory,  or  the  good  of  his  subjects,  to 
any  private  passion  or  resentment ;  which  with  me,  is 
of  itself  alone  a  sufficient  argument  for  concluding,  that 
nothing  weak  or  wicked  has  been  transacted,  either  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  or  the  negotiations  for  a 
peace ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  against  our  agrd^ing  to  this 
motion. 

JOHN  MORTON,  ESQ. 

Bis  Speech  on  the  Mutiny  BilU 

Mr.  Speaker, 

Thx  amendment  made  by  the  committee  to  the  oath 
now  under  our  consideration,  was  an  amendment,  which, 
so  far  as  it  went,  I  highly  approved  of;  and  I  was  glad 
t«  find  my  opinion  supported  by  some  gentlemen,  whose 
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concurrence  I  shall  always  be  proud  of ;  but  even  then 
I  did  not  think  the  amendment  extensive  enough.  How. 
ever,  I  resolved  not  to  propose  any  further  extension  oC 
it  at  that  time,  because  I  was  apprehensive  lest  it  might 
have  defeated  what  I  then  aimed  at,  and  because  \ 
knew,  that  a  further  amendment  might  be  proposed  upon 
the  report  from  that  committee.  I  shall  therefore  now 
beg  leave  to  observe  the  impropriety  of  our  giving  a 
greater  power  to  the  courts  below,  than  we  give  to,  or 
reserve  for  the  high  court  of  parliament.  By  the  oath, 
as  it  now  stands,  any  member  of  a  court-martial  may  be 
obliged  by  any  of  the  courts  in  Westminster-hall,  to  dis- 
close or  discover  the  vote  or  opinion  of  every  particular 
member  of  the  court-martial,  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  have  a  proof  thereof  in  any  trial  before  them.  But  if 
a  question  should  arise  in  this  or  the  other  house  of  par^ 
liament,  relating  to  the  proceedings,  or  the  sentence  of 
a  court-martial,  no  member  thereof  could  be  desired, 
much  less  required,  to  disclose  or  discover  the  vote  or 
opinion  of  any  particular  member  of  that  court-martial : 
for,  surely,  we  could  not  desire  a  gentleman  to  make 
such  discovery,  when  he  is  bound  by  his  oath  not  to  do 
so,  unless  we  should  assume  to  ourselves  a  dispensing 
power,  which,  I  hope,  no  parliament,  nor  any  court  or 
magistrate  in  Great-Britain,  ever  will 

I  confess,  sir,  I  was  always,  and  still  am,  against  tha 
whde  of  this  oath  of  secrecy.  It  is  an  innovation  lately 
brought  into  our  military  law  ;  and  it  is  an  innovation 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole  tenor  of  our  laws,, 
and  the  very  spirit  of  our  constitution.  With  us  tho 
courts  of  justice  have  always  been  open,  and  the  judges 
thereof  have  delivered  their  opinions,  and  passed  sen- 
tence  or  judgment  in  the  face  of  the  world.  Thi^  will 
always  have  a  good  effect  in  favour  of  justice ;  for  let  men 
be  never  so  corrupt,  let  them  be  never  so  abandoned, 
they  will  always  have  some  regard  for  their  safety,  if  not 
for  their  reputation  ;  and  will  be  cautious  of  letting  tho 
people  know,  that  they  have  been  the  tools  of  opprcs»i9Q» 
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and  the  dispensers  of  manifest  injostictf.  But  if  we 
once  begin  to  have  sentence  passed  in  secret,  and  under 
an  oath  of  secrecy,  we  shall  soon  begin  to  have  the 
whole  trial  carried  on  in  the  same  manner ;  and  thb 
smells  so  strong  in  the  court  of  Inquisition,  and  of  those 
terrible  recluse  courts  Which  are  in  arbitrary  govern- 
ments  the  instruments  of  tyranny,  tliat  it  must  give  a 
just  alarm  to  every  gentleman  who  has  a  regard  for 
our  constitution,  or  the  happiness  of  posterity. 

One  of  the  arguments  made  Use  oi,  sir,  for  this  oath 
of  secrecy,  is  so  for  from  being  an  argument  in  its  favour, 
that  it  is  an  unanswerable  argument  for  our  returning  to 
the  regulation  of  1713,  by  which  It  was  provided,  that 
no  punishment  to  be  inflicted  by  the  sentence  of  a  court* 
martial,  should  extend  to  life  or  limb  ;  and,  with  respect 
to  commission  officers,  1.  think,  the  restraint  should  be 
carried  even  to  that  of  corporeal  punishment ;  for  that  of 
breaking,  suspending,  or  fining  a  commission- officer,  is, 
I  think,  the  highest  punishment  we  ought  to  allow  a  court- 
martial  in  time  of  peace  to  inflict ;  and  in  time  of  war 
we  h£Lve  no  occasion  for  a  mutiny- bill,  because  his  ma* 
jesty's  prero^tive  then  takes  place,  by  which  he  may 
not  only  appoint  courts- martial,  but  may  furnish  them 
with  such  powers  as  he  thinks  necessary. 

When  I  thus  talk  of  the  argument  brought  in  favour 
of  this  oath,  I  believe  every  gentleman  will  suppose,  I 
mean  that  by  which  it  is  said,  that  as  officers  depend 
lor  their  preferment,  as  well  as  for  their  continuance  in 
commission,  upon  the  arbitr$iry  will  of  the  crown,  or 
rather  of  the  prime  minister,  or  general  for  the  time 
being,  they  may,  when  iipen  a  court-martial,  be  deicr- 
mtned  by  the  influence  of  that  minister,  or  general,  to 
acquit  or  condemn  and  punish,  not  according  to  justice, 
but  according  to  his  will  and  pleasure.  This  they  allow 
to  be  a  danger  that  ought  not  to  be  apprehended,  and 
this  danger  they  pretend  to  obviate,  by  obliging  every 
0Qcer,  upon  oath,  not  to  disclose  the  vote  or  opinion  of 
any  particular  member  of  the  court-martial. 
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In  the  firit  part  of  this  argiudflnt,  6tr,  I  toDSt  Keaitllf 
agree  wiih-those  gentlemen  :  we  know  how  liable  our 
coimnon  law  jiidgeg  were  to  ministerial  influence,  when 
their  commissions  depended  upon  ministerial  pleasure ; 
and,  Iherefore,  1  shall  most  readily  allow*  that  the  dan. 
f^^  suggested  by  those  gentlemen,  is  far  from  beings 
imaginary,  but  1  cannot  agree  in  the  last  part  of  their 
argument ;  for  I  cannot  suppose,  that  this  danger  will 
be  in  the  least  obviated  by  the  oath  of  secrecy  proposed. 
We  know  how  little  an  oath  is  regarded  by  mankind, 
when  it  happens  to  ))e  inconsistent  with  their  interest, 
and  when  they  may  break  it  not  only  with  impunity,  but 
advantage.  No  officer  will,  therefore,  notwithstanding 
this  oath,  suppose  that  this  way  qC  voting  at  a  court- m^- 
tial  can  be  hid  from  the  crown,  or  the  general,  or  minis, 
ter  for  the  time  being;  consequeptly,  the  men)bers  of  a 
court- martial  will  still  continue  to  be  under  the  same 
influence  they  are  ribw.  Nay,  I  think,  they  will  be  more 
so  ;  because,  as  their  way  of  voting  will  by  this  oath  be 
kept  hid  from  the  world,  they  will  with  the  'more  freedom 
abandon  themselves  to  that  influence,  and  ministers  or 
generals  will  with  the  less  restraint  make  use  of  it.  At 
present,  or  at  least  before  this  oath  was  introduced,  a  * 
man's  way  of  voting  at  a  court-martial  was  publicly 
known  ;  and  if  one  voted  against  what  was  supposed 
to  be  the  inclination  of  the  minister,  or  general,  and  was 
afterwards  dismissed  the  service,  or  disappointed  in  his 
preferment,  the  world  of  course  supposed,  that  it  was  on 
account  of  his  having  voted  according  to  conscience, 
which  was  an  imputation  that  a  wise  minister,  or  general, 
would  choose  to  avoid  ;  but  no  minister,  or  general,  can 
now  be  in  danger  of  any  such  imputation,  and,  there* 
fore,  they  will  with  the  more  freedom  dismiss  or  disap* 
point  any  officer  who  dares  to  vote  at  a  court-martial 
contrary  to  their  direction. 

This  argument  is,  therfore,  sir,  what  may  be  called 
argumentum  ad  hominem^  for  restraining  courts-mar* 
t)al,  IP  time  o/.pea«c,  from  inflicting  any  punishment 
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exteodttig  to  life  or  limb,  but  can  be  bo  ar^mcnt  for  the 
oath  of  secrecy  proposed  ;  and  the  other  argament,  that 
it  will  prevent  officers  being  exposed  to  the  resentment 
of  one  another,  for  their  way  of  voting  at  a  court-martial, 
is  equally  frivolous  :  Nay,  I  think  it  is  worse  ;  for  it 
carries  with  it  imputatioii,  both  upon  the  officers  of 
our  army,  and  upon  our  laws.  Can  we  suppose^  that 
any  officer  of  our  army  would  be  afraid  of  doingjostice^ 
lest  he  should  thereby  incur  the  displeasure  of  another 
officer  ?  Can  we  suppose,  that  our  laws  would  permit  any 
officer  to  shew  the  least  sign  of  such  a  resentment  with 
impunity  ?  This  is,  therefore,  forming  to  ourselves  an 
imaginary  evil,  and  making  use  of  that  as  an  ailment 
for  introducing  a  real  evil,  and  an  evil  which  will  be  a 
precedent  for  introducing  the  worst  of  all  evils,  which 
is  that  of  a  secret  and  arbitrary  tribunal :  for  does  not 
every  gentleman  see,  that  both  this  and  the  former  argu- 
ment are  equally  strong  for  keeping  secret  the  whole 
proceedings  of  a  court-martial  ?  And  having  once  esta- 
blished such  a  secret  military  tribunal,  it  will  be  a  prece- 
dent for  establbhing  such  secret  tribunals  in  all  trials  at 
common  law.  May  it  not  be  said,  that  our  common 
law  judges  will  be  the  less  liable  to  influence,  the  more 
secret  their  proceedings  are  kept  ?  Do  not  we  know,  that 
our  common  law  judges  are  liable  to  resentment, 
and  some  have  actually  suffered  for  the  decrees  they 
have  made,  or  the  judgments  they  have  pronounced  ? 
But  such  arguments  will  never,  I  hope,  prevail  with  us  to 
establish  an  inquisitorial  method  of  proceeding  in  any 
of  our  courts  at  common-law. 

But,  sir,  as  I  am  not  to  oppose  this  oath  of  secrecy  in 
general,  I  should  not  have  taken* up  your  time  with 
saying  so  much  against  it,  If  I  had  not  thought  it  ne- 
cessary for  inducing  gentlemen  the  more  readily  to  agree 
to  the  amendment  I  am  to  propose :  for  if  there  be  no  evi- 
dent necessity  for  the  oath  itself,  there  b  the  less  danger 
in  any  exception  that  may  be  thought  proper  to  be  made 
to  it.    Th?  con^mittee  have  already  introduced  onp  ex- 
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oepdon,  with  regard  to  courts  of  justice ;  and  as  we 
seem  inclined  to  agree  to  tlmt  exccpti(^,  it  will  look 
extremely  odd,  if  we  do  not  now  introduce  another,  with 
regard  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  Is  it  impossible 
to  suppose,  that  a  court-martial  may  behave  so  as  to 
deserve  to  have  their  proceedings  enquired  into,  and 
punished  by  pailiament  f  Suppose,  then,  that  a  court- 
martial  should  make  itself  an  instrument  of  oppression  in 
the  hands  of  an  arbitrary,  cruel,  and  tyrannical  general ; 
and  should  by  his  direction  proceed,  in  an  (ui>itrary 
manner,  to  pass  a  most  unjust  sentence.  Suppose  such 
a  court-martial  should  condema  a  colonel  to  be  shot  for 
mutiny,  because  he  did  not  march  at  the  head  of  his  regi* 
ment,  according  to  his  general's  orders,  to  prevent  our  as- 
sembling in  this  house :  would  not  such  a  court-martial 
deserve  to  have  their  conduct  enquired  into  and  punished 
by  parliament  ?  But  how  should  we  enquire?  whom  could 
we  punish  ?  We  might,  perhaps,  obtain  a  proof  of  the 
sentence  ;  but  we  could  have  no  proof  as  to  those  that 
agreed,  or  disagreed  to  it ;  therefore,  we  must  cither 
condemn  or  acquit  by  the  lump ;  and  though  this  sort  of 
lumping  justice  was  once  practised  by  parliament,  I  hope 
the  precedent  will  never  again  be  followed  ;  at  least,  I 
hope  that  we  shall  never,  by  a  law  of  our  own,  make  it 
necessary  for  us  to  follow  it. 

Suppose  again,  sir,  that  a  court-martial  should  by  their 
sentence  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege ;  against  whom 
could  the  member  complain  who  had  suffered  by  that 
breach?  He  must  complain  against  every  constituent 
member  of  that  court-martial ;  and  supposing  we  should 
tlunk  it  such  a  heinous  breach  of  privilege,  as  to  deserve 
a  punishment  signally  severe,  we  must  inflict  that  pu- 
nbhment  upon  every  one,  even  though  twelve  of  the 
five-and-twenty  constituent  members  of  that  court-mar« 
tial  had  voted  against  the  sentence,  and,  consequently 
were  innocent  of  the  crime  :  for  by  the  oath  as  it  now 
stands,  we  shall  render  it  impossible  for  the  innocent  to 
ipiake  their  innocence  appear.    Can  a  British  parliament 
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agree  to  any  law,  which  thus  confounds  die  itinorent  with 
the  guiltjt  and  renders  it  impossible  to  punish  the  latter, 
without  involving  the  former  in  the  same  sort  of  punish* 
ment  ?  The  injustice  of  this  is  so  manifest,  that  I  am  per- 
suaded, even  those  wtK>  think  this  oath  of  secrecy  neces- 
sary, will  be  glad  of  any  expedient  for  extricating  them 
out  of  this  difficulty ;  and,  therefore,  1  shall  conclude 
with  moving,  That  after  the  words,  *  by  due  course  <rf 
law,'  the  words,  or  *  by  either  house  of  parliament,'  may 
be  added,  by.  way  of  amendment, 

HENRY  FOX,  ESQ, 
(Afterwards  Lord  Holland^  J 

Was  tiie  father  of  the  late  celebrated  C.  J.  Fox.  Perhaps  the  reader 
may  be  able  to  trace  some  resemblance  in  their  manoer  of  8]ieak- 
ing ;  the  same  close  consecutive  mode  of  reascming,  aad  the  sano 
disposition  logo  rtmnd his  subject,  and  view  itin  ks  Tarjoits  as* 
pects  and  bearbgs. 

His  Speech  in  Heply. 
Mr.  Speaker, 

I  WAS  one  of  those  that  were  against  the  amen^ent 
made  by  the  committee,  and  I  was  against  it,  because  I 
thought  it  quite  unnecessary  :  for  I  shall  always  be  against 
making  an  unnecessary  amendment  to  any  bill  brought 
into  this  house,  I  then  thought  it  unnecessary^  and  I 
still  think  it  so ;  because  I  cannot  suggest  to  myself  a 
case  wherein  it  may  become  necessary  for  an  inferior 
court  of  justice  to  enquire  who  voted  for  or  against  any 
sentence  of  a  court-martial ;  and  if  the  parliament  should 
ever  think  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  enquire  into  the 
proceedings  of  a  court-martial^  it  would  be  easy  to  bring 
in  and  pass  a  short  bill,  for  enabling  the  officers  to  dis* 
close  the  opinions  of  the  several  members  of  that  ccjurt* 
m;3rtial,  in  pursuance  of  the  exception  contained  in  the 
oath,  as  it  stood  when  first  brought  in.  This  I  say,  .sir, 
was,  this  is  still  my  opinion ;  but  I  shall  always  readily 
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aubmit  when  I  find  the  majority  of  this  house  to  be  of 
a  contrary  opinion  ;  and  for  this  reason  I  shall  now  op« 
pose  our  agreeing  to  the  amendment  made  by  the  com- 
mittee ;  but  I  cannot  agree  to  any  further  amendment, 
because  1  foresee  that  it  would  occasion  .such  a  number 
of  others,  as  would  render  the  oath  quite  insignificant ; 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  the  design  of  those  who  are 
against  the  oath  in  general ;  but  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ 
from  them  in  opinion  :  for  I  think  the  oath  as  it  now 
stands,  can  be  attended  with  no  bad  consequence,  and 
will  certainly  prevent  several  mischiefs. 

As  to  the  danger  suggested,  sir,  that  this  oath  of  se* 
crecy  may  be  made  a  precedent  for  introducing  the  same 
sort  of  regulation  with  regard  to  our  courts  of  common 
law,  I  must  think  it  altogether  chimerical :  for  the  nature 
of  the  militaty  law  is  so  very  diiferent  from  that  of  the 
common  law,  and  the  methods  of  proceeding  in  courts- 
martial  are  necessarily  so  very  different  from  those  in  our 
courts  at  common  law,  that  no  regulation  in  the  one  can 
ever  be  itiade  a  precedent  for  any  regulation  in  the  other. 
And  as  this  is  the  only  danger  I  have  ever  heard  sug- 
gested, 1  think  we  have  no  bad  consequence  to  appre- 
hend jrom  establishing  this  oath  of  secrecy,  with  respect 
to  the  vote  or  opinion  of  the  several  members  of  a  court- 
martial  I  nor  is  this  without  precedent  even  in  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  both  houses  of  parliament :  for  the  members 
of  both  are  bound  not  to  disclose  what  passes  in  the 
house  ;  and  though,  when  we  hear  counsel  upon  any  case, 
or  any  point  in  dispute,  we  throw  our  doors  in  a  manner 
open,  yet  every  one  knows,  that  in  both  houses,  the  doors 
are  shut,  and  every  stranger  regularly  excluded,  when 
we  come  to  argue  and  determine  the  case  or  point 
among  ourselves. 

Now,  sir,  with  regard  to  the  mischiefs  that  may  be  in 
a  great  measure  avoided  by  the  oath  of  secrecy  proposed, 
I  must  first  observe,  that  in  human  affairs  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  every  inconvenience,  every  evil :  all  that  human  * 
wisdom  can  do,  is  to  choose  the  least  evil,  and  not  to  expose 
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ourselves  to  a  great  inconvemence  for  the  sake  of  pre* 
venting  a  small  one.  After  having  premised  this,  I  shall 
without  hesitation  agree,  that  the  judges  of  every  court 
ought  to  be  made  as  independent  as  possible.  With  re- 
gard  to  our  common  law  judges,  we  have,  since  the 
happy  revolution,  effected  this  as  much,  I  believe,  as 
the  nature  of  things  will  admit.  But  with  regard  to  the 
judges  upon  a  court-martial,  it  is  impossible,  it  would  be 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  very  nature  of  military 
service,  to  render  them  independent  of  the  commander  in 
chief ;  therefore  we  have  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the 
vote  or  opinion  of  gentlemen  in  a  court-martial  miay  be  di- 
rected by  the  influence  of  the  commander  in  chief,  when 
he  resolves  to  make  use  of  his  influence  for  that  person. 
How  is  this  to  be  prevented  ?  No  way  I  can  think  of, 
but  by  preventing  its  being  known  how  every  particular 
member  voted  ;  and  I  wish  any  gentleman  could  suggest 
a  more  effectual  method  than  that  of  an  oath  of  se- 
crecy, 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised,  sir,  that  gentlemen  conver- 
sant in  the  law  should  be  of  opinion,  that  mankind  ia 
general  are  regardless  of  an  oath.  The  suggestion  is  too 
true,  I  believe,  in  all  trials  at  common  law,  and  all  dis- 
putes about  private  property ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the 
officers  of  the  army.  They  must  have  a  litde  more  re- 
gard to  their  character  for  honour,  as  well  as  courage, 
than  is  necessary  in  common  life ;  and  when  the  charac- 
ter of  an  informer  is  tacked  to  perjury,  they  must  have 
a  very  great  regard  to  the  oath  they  have  taken.  This 
will  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the  oath  now  under  coa- 
sideration :  if  any  officer  should,  notwithstanding  his  oath^ 
disclose  to  the  commander  in  chief,  the  vote  or  opinion 
of  any  other  officer  upon  a  court-martial,  he  would  be 
looked  on  not  only  as  a  perjured  wretch,  but  also  as  an 
informer ;  no  gentleman  would  then  keep  him  company^ 
no  .officer  would  roll  with  him ;  by  which  means  he  must 
necessarily  be  driven  out  of  the  army.  Therefore  it  is 
evident,  that  officers  not  only  may,  but  will  depend  upon 
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their  vote  or  opinion  being  kept  secret  from  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  as  well  as  every  one  else ;  and  conse- 
quently,  will  not  be  so  much  under  his  influence,  with 
regard  to  any  vote  or  opinion  they  may  give  in  a  court- 
martial,  as  they  were  before  this  regulation  was  introduced. 
As  to  the  other  mischief  proposed  to  be  prevented  by 
this  oath,  which  is  that  of  the  heart-burnings  and  ani- 
mosities raised  among  officers  when  their  way  of  voting 
at^  courts-martial  is  known,  the  honourable  gentleman 
mistook,  or  forgot  to  mention  the  consequence  of  these 
heart-burnings  and  animosities.    It  is  not,  sir,  the  perso- 
nal danger  to  which  officers  may  be  thereby  cxpos^,  but 
it  is  the  prejudice  it  may  be  of  to  the  service ;  for  when 
there  is  not  a  cordial  friendship  among  the  officers  em- 
ployed in  the  same  expedition,  or  upon  the  same  com- 
mand, it  often  occasions  a  miscarriage  or  defeat*    But 
even  that  of  the  personal  danger  to  which  officers  are  ex- 
posed, deserves  our  consideration,  and  ought  to  be  pre* 
vented  as  far  as  possible.  The  case  of  officers  giving  their 
opinion  in  a  court-martial,  and  that  of  a  judge  delivering 
his  opinion  from  the  bench,  is  widely  different.  The  latter 
may  never,  probably,  converse^  or  he  in  company  with  any 
man  he  has  offended  by  that  opinion  2  he  seldom  appears 
but  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  amongst  his  intimate  friends ; 
and,  consequently,  cannot  be  much  exposed  to  the  re- 
sentment of  the  man  he  has  offended }  but  an  officer  may 
happen  the  very  next  day  to  be  in  commany ,  perhaps  sent 
upon  the  same  command,  with  the  man  against  whom  he 
voted  at  a  court-martial }  and  though  such  man  may  not 
seem  to  shew  any  resentment  against  him  on  that  account, 
he  may  pick  a  quarrel  with  him  upon  some  other  account, 
and  may  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  a  duel,  without  its  be- 
ing  possible  even  for  a  court-martial  to  determbe,  that 
the  duel  proceeded  from  a  secret  resentment  of  what 
the  deceased  had  done  at  a  court-martial  i  from  whence 
we  see,  that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  fatal  conse« 
quences  of  such  heart-burnings  and  animosities  among 
officers,  any  other  way  th^n  by  preventing  a  discovery  of 
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the  vote  or  opinion  of  any  officer  upon  a  court-mart^  ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  the  oath  now  proposed,  if  it  stands 
as  It  now  does,  yfiW,  I  hope,  be  effectual. 

But  now,  sir,  with  regard  to  the  amendment  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  has  been  pleased  to  propose,  I  must 
think  it  quite  unnecessary,  because,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
comprehended  in  the  amendment  made  by  the  commit- 
tee. Is  not  the  high  court  of  parliament  a  court  of  jus. 
tice  ?  Surely^  it  is  the  highest  court  in  this  kingdom ;  and, 
I  hope,  it  will  always  be  a  court  of  justice.  Suppose, 
then,  that  we  should  think  it  necessary  to  enquire  into 
the  conduct  of  a  court-martial,  and  should  be  of  opinion, 
that  they  had  been  guilty  of  some  high  misdemeanor,  for 
ivhich  they  ought  to  be  punished ;  our  method  of  pro- 
ceeding must  be  by  impeachment  before  the  other  house ; 
and  in  that  case,  is  not  the  other  house  to  be  deemed  a 
court  of  justice  ?  Can  we  then  think,  that  any  officer 
i(vould  be  bound  by  this  oath,  as  it  now  stands,  not  to 
discover  the  vote  or  opinion  of  any  member  of  that  court- 
martial  ?  The  case  is  to  me  so  clear,  that  I  wonder  any 
oiie  should  doubt  of  it ;  and  therefore  I  ^s  surprised 
to  hear  such  an  amendment  proposed  by  a  gentleman, 
who  was  not  only  bred  to  the  law,  but  hsis  a  very  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  it. 

As  to  that  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  sirjdo  npt  knowhow 
any  court-martial  can  be  guilty  of  it :  for  as  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  property,  as  they  take  no  cognizance 
of  any  thing  but  crimes,  and  of  no  crimes  but  such  as 
are  of  a  military  nature,  their  jurisdiction  can  never,  I 
think,  interfere  with  any  known  privilege  of  parliament ; 
for  I  do  not  know  that  we  ever  claimed  any  privilege 
with  regard  to  crimes ;  and  therefore  any  of  our  common 
law  courts,  nay,  even  a  single  justice  of  peace,  may 
commit  a  member  to  prispn,  if  he  has  committed  a  mur- 
der, or  been  guilty  of  a  riot ;  and  this  he  may  do  without 
the  least  danger  of  being  deemed  guilty  of  a  breach  of 

Erivilege.     For  the  same  reason,  if  a  member  of  this 
ouse  be  an  officer  in  thcf  army,  his  general  may  put  him 
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under  arrest,  or  may  order  him  to  be  tried  by  a  eourt* 
martial*  without  being  guilty  of  any  breach  of  privilege ; 
for  if  it  were  otherwise,  I  am  sure,  it  would  not  be  pro- 
per that  any  officer  in  Uie  army  should  ever  be  chosen  a 
member  of  this  house,  or  any  member  of  this  house  pre* 
ferred  to  be  an  officer  in  the  army. 

With  regard  to  a  breach  of  privilege  therefore,  sir,  I 
think  it  is  lordly  possible  for  one  to  suggest  a  case  of  that 
kmd,  where  it  might  become  necessary  for  us  to  enquire 
into  the  vote  or  opinion  of  any  particular  member  of  a 
court-martial ;  and  if  any  such  extraordinary  case  should 
ever  occur,  we  should  then  be  acting  in  our  judicative 
capacity,  as  much  as  any  court  of  justice  is,  when  it 
enquires  into  and  punishes  a  contempt  of  court ;  conse* 
quently,  no  officer  would  by  this  oath  be  bound  up  from 
disclosing  to  us  the  vote  or  opinion  of  every  member  of 
a  court  martial,  that  had  by  their  sentence  committed  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  this  house. 


G.  TOWNSHEND,  ESQ. 

m$  speech  m  the  Pcfwer  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  to 
cashier  Afon- commissioned  Officers* 

Mr.  Speaker, 

I  BELIEVE,  every  gentleman  will  admit,  that  one  of  the 
great  ends  of  our  sitting  here  is,  to  take  care  not  only  ot 
the  liberties  and  properties  of  the  people  in  general,  but 
of  every  man,  and  every  set  of  men,  m  particular ;  and 
there  is  no  set  of  men  m  the  kingdom  whose  liberties 
and  properties  we  oug^t  to  be  n|ore  careful  of,  than 
those  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  both  on  account  of 
their  dbtingqished  merit,  and  on  account  of  the  danger 
accruing  from  their  being  once  brought  into  a  state  o^ 
slavery ;  for  if  this  should  ever  happen,  they  will  proba- 
blji  and  may  easil^y  enable  some  future  ambitious 
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prince  or  prime  minister  to  bring  the  rest  of  tbcir 
countrymen  into  the  same  condition  with  themselves. 
When  I  talk  of  the  liberty  and  property  of  soldiers  and 
sailors,  I  do  not  mean  that  they  should  be  exempted  from 
military  law,  or  a  military  jurisdiction ;  for  that,  I 
know,  is  inconsistent  with  the  service :  and  I  likewise 
know,  that  whilst  courts-martial  preserve  their  integri^, 
a  man's  liberty  and  property  is  as  safe  under  their  juris- 
diction, as  under  the  jurisdiction  of  common  law.  He 
knows  the  laws,  he  knows  the  methods  by  which  he  is 
to  be  tried ;  and  by  a  careful  observance  of  his  duty,  he 
may  prevent  his  being  ever  in  danger  of  suffering  by 
their  sentence.  What  I  mean,  sir,  is,  a  man's  being 
subjected  to  the  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure  of  his  com- 
manding officer,  and  unavoidably  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  suffering  in  his  person  or  property,  by  the  whimsical 
and  unmerited  resentment  of  such  officer ;  for  a  man  in 
these  circumstances  may  truly  be  said  to  be  a  slave,  and 
very  often  suffers  for  what  ht:  ought  to  be  rewarded  for. 

When  I  talk  of  the  properties  of  soldiers,  gentlemen 
may  perhaps,  sir,  make  themselves  merry  with  what  I 
say  ;  for  I  shall  allow,  that  very  few  of  them  can  ever 
arrive  at  any  property ;  but  I  hope  it  will  be  granted, 
that  every  officer,  commissioned  or  non-commissioned, 
lias  some  property.  His  office  or  rank  is  his  property, 
as  well  as  the  pay  which  belongs  to  it ;  and  it  is  a  pro- 
perty which,  we  are  to  suppose,  he  has  purchased  by  his 
service.  I  shall  admit  that  this  is  not  always  the  pur* 
chase ;  for  in  the  army,  as  well  as  in  other  departments, 
men  are  sometimes  preferred  for  what  they  ought  to  be 
cashiered ;  and  some,  I  believe,  especially  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  are  raised,  (as  one  officer  wittily 
said  to  another,  who  had  a  handsome  wife)  not  by  the 
sword  but  the  scabbard.  But  in  general,  I  hope,  we 
may  suppose,  that  no  officer,  not  even  a  corporal,  obtains 
his  preferment  but  by  the  merit  of  his  service ;  and  that  I 
must  reckon  a  much  more  valuable  consideration,  at  least 
with  regard  to  the  public,  than  if  he  had  bou^t  it  at  the 
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highest  price  with  his  money.  An  officer's  rank  in  the 
army,  let  it  be  what  it  will,  1  must  therefore  look  on  as 
his  property  ;  and  this  house  ought  to  take  care,  that  no 
man  should  be  stript  of  his  property,  unless  he  has  been 
guilty  of  some  very  great  crime,  or  some  heinous  neglect 
of  duty. 

But  sir,  with  regard  to  the  staff-officers,  I  do  not 
know  how  a  custom  has  prevailed  in  the  army,  that  they 
are  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  colonel  of  the  regi- 
menty  and  that  he  may,  whenever  he  pleases,  degrade 
them  from  the  preferment  they  have  thus  purchased,  an<| 
reduce  them  into  the  ranks ;  that  is,  reduce  them  again 
to  the  state  and  condition  of  a  common  soldier.  When 
this  custom  was  first  introduced,  1  cannot  determine ; 
but  I  think  it  was  never  established  by  any  article  of 
war,  before  the  year  1747,  wheu  our  usual  articles  of 
war  underwent  many  and  great  alterations,  most  of 
which  were  unnecessary,  even  for  the  strictest  discipline, 
and  could  serve  no  purpose  but  that  of  vesting  an  ab- 
solute and  despotic  power  in  the  chief  commander  of 
our  army.  In  that  remarkable  year,  indeed,  this  power 
of  a  colonel's  reducing  a  non-commissioned  officer  to  a 
private  centinel,  by  his  sole  and  absolute  authority,  was 
slipt  into  our  articles  of  war,  and  now  stands,  I  think, 
in  the  16th  article  of  the  15th  section,  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  which  provides,  that  no  commis«» 
sioned  officer  shall  be  cashiered,  or  dismissed  the  service, 
except  by  his  majesty's  order,  or  by  the  sentence  of  a 
general  court- martial,  approved  by  him,  or  the  comman- 
der in  chief  appointed  by  him  ;  but  that  non-commission- 
ed officers  may  be  discharged  as  private  soldiers,  and 
may,  by  the  order  of  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  or  by 
the  sentence  of  a  regimental  court-martial,  be  reduced 
to  private  centinels. 

Now,  sir,  this  is  really  granting  to  the  colonel  a  more 
arbitrary  and  greater  power  over  the  staff-officers  in  his 
regiment,  than  his  majesty  has  over  the  commissioned 
officers  in  his  army ;  for  though  his  majesty  may  cashier 
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such  an  officer  by  his  sole  authority,  he  caimot  reduce 
him  to  a  private  ccntineh  If  any  such  officer  be  ca* 
shiered,  he  is  absolutely  dismissed  the  service,  and  may 
betake  himself  to  some  other  employment,  or  go  into 
foreign  service ;  but  if  a  colonel  takes  a  dislike,  however 
whimsical,  however  unjust,  to  any  staff-officer  io  his  re- 
giment, he  may  reduce  him  to  a  private  ccntinet,  and 
oblige  him  to  serve,  perhaps  during  the  rest  of  his  days^ 
as  a  common  soldier  in  that  very  regiment  where  he  once 
had  a  command;  which  is  certainly  a  more  severe 
•punishment  than  that  of  discharging  him  from  the  ser« 
vice*  And  though  a  serjeant  or  corporal  of  foot  be 
commonly  reckoned  but  a  mean  employment,  I  must  ob» 
serve,  that  a  quarter-nuister  of  dragoons  is  but  a  staff- 
officer  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  post  that  I  have  known  sold  for  400 
guineas,  and  a  post  that  no  gentleman,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  would  disdain  to  accept  or. 

From  hence  we  may  see,  sir,  what  a  dependent  slavish 
state  all  the  non*commisMoned  officers  of  rur  army  are 
in  :  is  it  proper  that  any  British  subject,  especially  those 
of  our  army,  should  be  continued  in  such  a  slavish  state? 
is  it  necessary  for  the  service  ?  If  any  non-commissioned 
officer  should  really  be  guilty  of  any  crime,  any  negiccc 
of  duty,  or  any  disrespect  towards  his  colonel,  can  we 
suppose,  that  a  regimental  court-martial  would  not 
punish  him  as  severely  as  he  deserved  ?  Why  then  leave, 
in  the  colonel  of  a'Vegiment,  such  an  absolute  and  arhi- 
trary  power  over  that  property,  which  men  have  pur- 
chased by  their  merit  in  the  service  of  their  country  ? 
But,  sir,  it  is  not  onljr  the  property  of  such  officers,  but 
their  persons,  and  the  person  of  every  soldier  in  the 
army,  that  by  custom  are  in  some  measure  under  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  commanding  officer,  or  at  least  of 
the  commander  in  chief  of  an  army.  I  do  not  say,  that 
the  commander  in  chief  can  by  custom  order  a  staff  oL 
ficcr  or  soldier  to  be  put  to  death,  or  dismembered, 
without  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial;  but  without 
any   such   sentence    they  have  sometimes   been    very 
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•severely  punished ;  and  this  is  a  power  which  ought  not 
to  be  trusted,  I  think,  with  any  man  whatsoever,  espe- 
cially as  the  offender  may  be  immediately  confined,  and 
very  quickly  brought  before  a  court-martial. 

What  is  the  end  of  punishment,  sir?  Not  merely  re- 
sentment  or  revenge,  I  hope :  Is  it  not,  ought  it  not 
always  to  be  inflicted  as  an  example  and  a  terror,  for 
preventing  others  from  being  guilty  of  the  like  offence  ? 
now  can  it  answer  this  end,  when  the  offence  is  not 
publicly  and  certainly  known  ?  Is  not  this  always  the 
case,  when  it  is  inflicted  by  the  sole  arbitrary  authority 
of  the  colonel,  or  commander  in  chief?  He  may  pubr 
lish  his  reason  for  punishing,  and  he  may  assign  a  jus- 
tifiable reason ;  but  mankind  generally  and  rightly  em« 
brace  the  maxim,  that  every  man  ought  to  be  presumed 
innocent  till  he  is  proved  guilty.  The  army  will  there- 
fore reason  thus  with  themselves  :  if  this  was  the  true 
reason,  why  was  not  the  man  tried  by  a  court-martial? 
Why  was  not  the  fact  there  proved  against  him  ?  They 
will  therefore  conclude,  that  the  reason  assigned  was  not 
the  true  reason  ;  and  they  will  probably  suppose  a  reason 
not  much  to  the  honour  of  him  who  ordered  tlie  punish* 
ment  to  be  inflicted.  Thus,  sir,  a  colonel  or  commanding 
officer  should,  for  the  sake  of  bis  own  character,  as  well 
as  for  the  sake  of  example,  never  order  any  punishment 
to  be  inflicted,  especially  that  of  reducing  a  staff-officer 
to  a  centinel,  but  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

Let  us  consider,  sir,  that  the  success  of  our  armies,  in 
time  of  war  depends  as  much  upon  the  bravery  of  our 
common  soldiers,  as  upon  the  bravery  and  conduct  of 
our  officers ;  and  that  it  is  this  alone  which  makes  our 
troops  superior  to  any  equal  number  of  those  of  France : 
for  without  being  accused  of  disrespect,  I  believe  I  may 
say,  that  the  French  officers  are  equal  to  our  own  both 
in  conduct  and  courage.  For  this  reason  we  should  take 
care  not  to  depreciate  that  which  is  the  chief  incitement 
to  bravery  in  our  common  men.  What  is  this  incite- 
ment ?  An  halbort^  sir,  is  almost  the  only  reward,  the 
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highest  preferment,  that  a  common  soldier  can  expect. 
While  this  continues  dependent  upon  the  mere  whim  of 
a  colonel,  can  it  be  such  an  enticement  as  it  would  be, 
were  a  man  insured  for  holding  it  during  life^  unless 
justly  deprived  of  it  by  a  fair  trial  before  a  court-martial, 
for  some  heinous  crime  or  neglect  of  duty  ? 

Besides,  sir,  I  think,  that  foe  the  safety  of  the  com- 
missioned  officers  in  our  army,  this  power  which  the  co« 
lonel  has  over  the  staff- officers  of  his  re^ment  ought  to 
be  abridged.  Suppose  a  colonel  should  conceive  a  picjue 
against  some  captain  in  his  regiment,  and  should  brine 
him  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial  for  some  pretendra 
military  crime,  which  might  affect  his  honour,  if  not  his 
life :  the  witnesses  against  him  would  probably  be  two 
or  three  Serjeants  or  corporab  of  the  same  regiment; 
and  when  they  know  that  they  must  either  swear  against 
the  captain  accused,  or  be  reduced  to  private  centinels, 
atid  obliged  to  serve  for  ever  after  as  common  soldiers  in 
the  regiment,  could  such  a  captain  depend  upon  tus  in* 
nocence  ?  Could  he  expect  that  the  cnme  would  not  be 
folly  proved  against  him  ? 

This  is  therefore,  sir,  a  power,  which  may  be  of  the 
most  dangerous  consequence  to  every  officer  in  our  anny^ 
below  the  rank  of  a  colonel ;  and  if  we  add  to  thb,  the 
power  assumed  by  the  commander  in  chief,  to  inflict  se- 
vere punishments  b^  his  sole  authority,  we  must  admits 
that  all  the  staff-officers  and  soldiers  of  our  army  are  in 
a  more  slavish  subjection  than  this  house  ought  to  endure 
any  innocent  British  subject  to  be  in.  For  this  reason, 
«r,  I  have  prepared  a  clause  to  be  added  by  way  of  rider 
to  the  bill  now  before  you, for  providing,  that  nonon-cora- 
missioned  officer  shall  be  cashiered  or  reduced  to  a  private 
centinel,  and  that  no  officer  or  soldier  shall  be  punished, 
but  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial ;  therefore  I  shall 
conclude  with  movkig  for  leave  to  bring  it  iqi^ 
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COLONEL  CONWAY. 

His  Speech  on  the  Mutiny  Bill. 

Mr.  Speaker, 

I  HOPK  I  have  as  great  a  regard  to  the  liberties  and 
properties  of  die  subject  as  any  geotleman  in  this  house  i 
but  I  think,  that  the  liberties  and  properties,  and  even 
the  religion  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  depend  upon 
our  preserving  a  strict  discipline  in  our  army ;  and  there* 
fore  I  shall  always  be  extremely  cautious  of  introducing 
any  new  regulation,  or  abolishing  any  old  custom  relating 
to  our  army.  The  power  which  the  colonel  has  over  the 
Serjeants  and  corporals  of  his  regiment,  I  mean  the 
power  of  creating  and  reducing  them  whenever  he  pleases, 
is  a  power  coeval  with  our  army  ;  and  while  we  have  an 
army,  I  think  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  subsist.  In 
advancing  a  common  soldier  to  be  a  corporal,  or  a  corporal 
to  be  a  Serjeant,  the  colonel  generally  takes  the  advice  of 
the  captain  in  whose  company  such  seijeant  or  corporal  i$ 
wanted  ;  and  a  man's  knowledge  of  the  exercise,  hb  di- 
ligence in  performing  his  duty,  and  his  bravery,  are  the 
qualifications  that  usually  recommend  a  common  soldier 
to  be  a  corporal,  or  a  corporal  a  serjeant.  But  there  art 
likewise  other  qualifications  necessary,  and  qualifications 
that  cannot  be  known  till  a  man  comes  to  be  tried ;  there* 
fore  both  the  colonel  and  captain  are  often  mistaken  ia 
their  man  ;  and  when  they  find  themselves  mistakeq,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  service,  that 
the  colonel  should  have  an  unlimited  power  to  reduce  him 
again  to  a  private  centineL  Nay,  a  captain  may  find 
that  he  has  got  a  very  incapable  or  troublesome  Serjeant 
or  corporal  into  his  company,  and  yet  it  may  be  impos« 
sible  for  him  to  make  his  incapacity  or  troublesomeness 
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appear  by  proper  proofs,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  court- 
martial. 

I  must  likewise  observe,  sir,  that  as  bravery,  activity, 
and  diligence  are  necessary  for  recommending  a  soldier 
to  the  rank  of  a  corporal  or  Serjeant,  so  it  is  necessary, 
thai  after  he  is  advanced  to  that  rank,  he  should  continue 
to  be  as  brave,  active,  and  diligent  as  ever  he  was  before  : 
and  yet,  when  he  is  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  serjeant, 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  summit  of  his  desires,  or  at  least 
of  his  hopes,  he  may  very  naturally  grow  lazy  and  indo« 
lent,  or  perhaps  in  a  day  of  battle  take  more  care  of  his 
life  than  is  consistent  with  his  duty.  For  which  reason 
I  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  service,  that  such  officers 
should  always  remain  under  the  apprehension  of  being 
reduced  by  their  colonel,  if  they  are  guilty  of  the  least 
cowardice,  negligence,  or  misbehaviour. 

Whatever  notions  some  gentlemen  may  have  of  abso« 
lute  power,  sir,  it  has  been  thought  necessary  in  all 
countries  for  preserving  subordination  and  discipUne  in 
an  army.  In  the  Roman  commonwealth,  from  its  veiy 
first  original ;  the  generals  of  their  armies  had  a  most  abl 
solute  and  unlimited  power  over  every  officer  and  sol- 
dier in  the  army.  They  could  not  only  prefer  and  reduce, 
but  punish  even  with  death  itself,  by  their  sole  authority, 
and  without  the  sentence  of  any  court- martial.  The  story 
of  Manlius,  who  put  his  own  son  to  death  for  fighting 
the  enemy  against  his  orders,  is  so  well  known,  that  I 
need  not  put  gentlemen  in  mind  of  it.  Not  only  parti- 
cular men,  but  whole  armies,  were  among  the  Romans 
subject  to  be  punished  by  the  sole  and  absolute  power 
of  their  general ;  for  we  read  that  Appius,  in  the  very 
infancy  of  that  commonweahh,  caused  every  tenth  man 
in  his  army  to  be  whipped,  for  flying  from  the  enemy  ; 
besides  punishing,  some  of  the  officers  with  death.  And, 
I  believe,  there  is  now  no  country  in  the  world,  where 
their  armies  enjoy  so  much  freedom,  or  so  much  security 
against  being  oppressed  by  their  commanders,  as  both 
i^hp  officers  and  soldiers  of  our  British  army  enjoy« 
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But  in  this,  sir,  as  in  most  other  things,  there  is  an 
extreme,  there  is  a  neplus  ultra;  for  if  you  extend  this 
freedom  and  security  too  far,  you  will  destroy  ail  disci- 
pline and  sabordinaiion  in  your  army ;  and  1  am  afraid, 
that  what  is  now  proposed  will  be  running  into  that  ex« 
treitiet  without  so  much  as  a  pretended  necessity  :  for 
though  this  power  of  reducing  staff- officers  to  private 
oentinels  has  been  enjoyed  by  every  colonel  in  our  army 
time  out  of  mind*  yet  there  has  never  been  so  much  as 
one  complaint  of  its  having  been  made  a  bad  use  of,  or 
applied  to  any  wicked  purpose ;  and  indeed,  if  it  ever 
be  exercised,  it  is  always  at  the  desire  of  the  captain  of 
the  company  to  which  the  serjeant  or  corporal  belongs, 
and  after  an  examination  into  the  complaints  against  him ; 
so  that  the  colonel  really  acts  as  judge  in  the  affair,  and 
is  as  good  and  as  impartial  a  judge  as  any  regimental 
court-martial  can  be  supposed  to  be. 

As  this  has  always  been  the  practice  in  our  army,  sir, 
I  must  presume,  that  the  hopes  of  an  halbert  will  be  as 
great  an  incitement  for  common  soldiers  to  behave  well, 
as  it  could  be,  were  the  clause  now  offered  made  part  of 
this  bill ;  for  when  once  they  have  got  an  halbert,  they 
are  now  sure  of  keeping  it  as  long  as  they  perform  their 
duty ;  and  surely,  no  gentleman  will  desire  that  they 
should  hold  it  any  longer.  But  if  this  clause  should  be 
passed  into  a  law,  I  am  afraid  it  would  have  one  of 
these  two  bad  effects :  the  staff- officers  would  trust  so 
much  to  this  security,  that  they  would  behave  negli- 
gently  ;  and  if  courts- martial  acted  with  rigour,  more  of 
Uiem  would  be  cashiered  or  reduced,  than  ever  were  so 
by  our  colonels  i  on  the  other  hand,  if  courts-martial  did 
not  act  with  rigour,  and  never  punished  one,  unless  he 
was  guilty  of  some  heinous  crime  or  egregious  neglect, 
the  posts  of  Serjeant  or  corporal  would  become  a  sort  of 
civil  employment,  and  would,  I  fear,  be  too  often  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder ;  which  would  in  a  short  time  ren* 
^r  our  armv  little  better  than  a  common  militiat 
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As  to  the  danger  which  offioera  under  die  rank  of  a 
colonel  maf  be  exposed  to*  by  staff-oficers  bearing  fidse 
witness  i^amst  them,  at  the  instigation  of  their  coiond, 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  altogether  imaginaiy ;  for  the  daa. 
ger  of  suborning  witnesses  to  give  false  evidence  is  so 
great,  that  no  colonel,  nor  any  one  for  him,  would  ever 
attempt  it ;  and  should  he  attempt  it,  and  succeed  so  tu 
as  to  find  two  or  three  men  abandoned  enough  to  under- 
take it,  by  being  examined  apart,  and  artfully  cross* 
questioned,  the  falshood  of  their  evidence  would  pro- 
bably be  detected,  and  they  punished  for  their  perjury ; 
which  could  hardly  fail  of  bringing  on  a  discovery,  or  at 
least  a  strong  su^icion  of  the  subornation ;  and  no  colo- 
nel under  such  a  suspicion  could  expect  to  hold  a  com- 
mission in  the  army,  as  it  is,  and  I  hope  will  always  be, 
in  the  king's  power  to  dismiss  such  a  colonel  from  the 
service ;  for  the  officers  of  the  army,  as  Caesar  said  of  his 
wife,  should  be  not  only  innocent,  but  free  from  suqwaoo* 

Then,  sir,  as  to  what  the  hon.  gentleman  observed 
about  the  end  of  punishment,  he  should  consider,  that 
reducing  a  Serjeant  or  corporal  to  a  private  centind  is 
not  properly  a  punishment,  but  the  removing  a  man  from 
a  post  which  experience  has  shewn  him  not  to  be  fit  for; 
and  that  experience  must  be  known  to  the  whole  regi- 
ment, as  well  as  to  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  or  me 
captain  of  the  company  he  belongs  to.  Should  a  Ser- 
jeant or  corporal  be  guilty  of  any  crime,  or  of  any  cri- 
minal neglect  of  duty,  the  colonel  would  not  certainly 
content  himself  with  removing  him,  but  would  order  him 
to  be  tried  by  a  regimental  court-martial ;  in  which  case 
the  ofience  would  be  proved,  and  the  punishment  would 
be  an  example ;  but  when  no  such  criminal  matter  is 
alledged  against  him,  when  nothing  is  alledged  but  only 
a  natural  stupidity,  or  a  natural  want  of  understanding! 
which  renders  him  unfit  for  any  rank  in  the  army  above 
that  of  a  common  soldier,  there  is  no  occasion  for  any 
proof,  or  for  any  punishment  by  way  of  eijiamplc* 
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To  conclude,  oir,  the'  power  wlueh  tibe  colonel  his 
over  the  staflF-officera^  has  subshted  for  above  sixty  years, 
without  any  complaint  of  abuse;  and  as  no  one  can 
know  what  may  be  the  effect  dT  abolishing  it,  I  hope  the 
hon.  gentleman  will  excuse  me,  for  denying  my  appro- 
bation of  the  clause  be  has  been  pleased  to  offer. 


EARL  OF  EGMONT. 

The/oUnrifig  is  a  Part  of  his  Speech  an  the  Bill  for  the 
JVaturalixation  of  the  Jews. 

Sir, 

It  is  easy  to  be  perceived,  in  almost  every  step 
tfiat  we  have  taken  during  this  whole  parliament,  that 
we  think  ourselves  wiser  than  all  our  ancestors  for  seven 
hundred  years  before  us :  for  our  business  has  con« 
stantly  been  to  unravel  all,  that,  in  respect  to  law  and 
liberty,  religion  and  commerce,  they  had  established  as 
the  proper  rule  of  government  for  this  nation.  We  ri« 
dicule  the  narrow  notions  of  our  forefathers,  and  we  ap. 
plaud  our  own  open  and  extensive  understandings-^ 
which  is  carried  to  that  ridiculous  excess,  that  if  a  man 
talks  o£  magna  eharta^  or  the  petition  of  rights,  or  of  any 
of  the  fundamental  constitutions  of  the  kingdom,  he  is 
sneered  and  laughed  at.  If  he  talks  of  caution  in  ad- 
mitting and  countenancing  every  enthusiastic  sect,  he  is 
a  Jacobite  or  a  tory.  If  he  talks  against  the  hasty  lay- 
ing cq>en  of  any  branch  of  commerce,  which  from  cir- 
cumstanccs  may  stand  upon  a  different  footing  from  the 
rest— he  is  a  man  of  little  narrow  principles,  and  trade 
is  to  be  opened,  though  the  plague  were  to  be  brought 
with  it,  or  the  conditions  for  that  opening  were  to  have 
slavery  annexed.  From  the  same  conceit,  from  the 
same  rage  for  novelty,  and  unlimited  pursuit  of  general 
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principles,  when  you  talk  of  naturalization,  no  circum- 
stances of  our  situation,  in  regard  to  the  royal  family 
now  upon  the  throne,  or  to  the  jealousies  of  die  people, 
are  to  be  at  all  considered :  no  regard  is  had  to  the  state 
of  the  laws  actually  now  in  being  in  Ireland,  or  the  plan- 
tations,  where  any  man  may  acquire  thb  privilege  for 
half  a  crown;  to  the  facility  with  which  all  who  apply  to 
the  legislature  for  it,  may  obtain  it  here ;  to  the  general 
indulgence  and  protection  of  all  those  who  come  among 
us,  though  not  naturalized,  and  exercise  any  art  or  ma- 
nu&cture ;  nor  any  reflection  made  how  far  these  cir. 
cumstances  already  answer  every  reasonable  purpose  of 
this  kind.  But  general  naturalization,  without  exception, 
is  the  word :  naturalize  all,  rich  and  poor,  Jews,  Turks, 
infidels,  and  heretics,  be  they  who  they  will,  or  what  they 
will,  or  where  they  will ;  do  it  without  any  check  or  con« 
trol ;  do  it  without  a  power  of  remedy,  let  the  consequen- 
ces turnoutever  so  much  counter  to  what  you  may  expect. 
Sir,  it  is  not  common  sense,  but  downright  madness, 
to  follow  general  principles  in  tiiis  wild  manner,  without 
limitation  or  reserve;   and  give  me  leave  to  say   one 
thing,  which  I  hope  will  be  long  remembered,  and  well 
thought  upon  by  all  those  who  hear  me — ^that  those  gen- 
tlemen who  plume  themselves  thus  upon  their  open  and 
extensive  understandings,  are  in  fact  the  men  of  the  nar- 
rowest principles  in  the  kingdom.     For  what  is  a  narrow 
mind?  It  is  a  mind  that  sees  any  proposition  in  one 
single  contracted  point  of  view,  unable  to  complicate 
any  subject  with  the  circumstances  and  considerations 
that  are,  or  may,  or  ought  to  t>e  combined  with  it.     And 
pray,  what  is  that  understanding  which  looks  upon  na* 
turalization  only  in  this  general  view,  that  naturalization 
is  an  increase  of  the  people,  and  the  increase  of  the  peo- 
ple is  the  riches  of  the  nation?  Never  admitting  the 
least  reflection,  ^hat  the  people  are  whom  you  let  in 
upon  us ;  how,  in  the  present  bad  regulation  of  our  po« 
lice,  they  are  to  be  employed  or  maintained ;  how  their 
principles,  ^nions,  or  practice  may  influence  the  reli- 
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gion  or  politics  of  the  state,  or  what  operation  their  ad- 
Hiission  may  have  upon  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
country  t  is  not  such  a  genius  equally  contemptible  and 
narrove  with  that  of  the  poorest  mortal  upon  earth,  who 
grovels  for  his  whole  life  within  the  verge  of  the  oppo- 
site extreme?* 

Sir,  this  leads  me  to  the  last  ar^ment  which  I  shall 
iirgc  against  this  biU^  and  it  is  not  the  least  important. 
This  bill  is  a  step  to  a  general  naturalisation,  which  was 
very  daringly  attempted,  but  happily  defeated,  not  above 
two  years  agOb  The  same  spirit  now  animates  those 
who  moved  you  then  to  attempt  that  hateful  measure. 
They  dare  not  openly  avow  the  same  design,  but  they 
artfuHy  endeavour  to  bring  it  about  again  by  this 
means,  knowing  full  well  how  strong  this  argument  must 
be  hereafter,  when  you  have  passed  this  bill :  What !  will 

Jou,  who  have  consented  to  naturalize  even  the  Jews, 
oggle  at  allowing  the  same  privilege  to  foreign  protest- 
ants,  professing  the  Christian  religion  as  you  do  your- 
selves ?  But  the  nation,  sir,  will  see  through  this  de- 
sign, and  by  some  means  or  other,  I  am  confident,  will 
defeat  it  now,  as  they  did  then. 

I  conclude  what  I  have  been  lead  to  say  upon  naturae 
lization  in  general,  and  upon  this  naturalization  of  the 
Jews  in  particular,  with  this  common  proverb  :  that  there 
is  no  rule  without  an  exception  ;  and  that  if  ever  there 
should  be  an  exception  to  any  general  principle,  it  ought 
surely  to  be  in  the  case  of  the  naturalization  of  that  peo. 
pie,  the  very  essence  of  whose  character  and  religion 
consists  in  their  abhorrence  of  Christianity,  and  rancour 
to  the  whole  Christian  race. 

*  This  passa^  discovers  more  ^  real  depth  of  thought  th^n  vnj 
thing  else  I  have  met  with  in  the  course  of  these  debates.  There 
may  be  observations  of  eqiml  value  in  Burke,  but  there  is  no  single 
observstton  in  any  part  of  his  works  more  pn>found,  orit^inaly  acute» 
and  comprehensive  :'  it  may  indeed  be  said  to  contain  the  germ  of 
all  his  political  reasoning.  (Sec  his  French  *:cvolution,  kc)  In 
this  speech  we  find  the  first  denunciation  of  the  int**usion  of  abstract 
theorems  and  metaphysical  generalities  into  tbe  science  ef  peliue*. 

Vol..  U  67 
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LORD  LYTTLETON. 


His  Speech  on  the  Rebednfthe  Act  called  the  Jew  Bitt. 

Mr.  Speaker, 

I  SEE  no  occasion  to  enter  at  present  into  the  merits  of 
the  bill  we  passed  the  last  session  for  the  naturalization 
of  Jews ;  because  I  am  convinced,  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent temper  of  the  nation,  not  a  single  foreign  Jew  will 
think  it  expedient  to  take  any  benefit  of  that  act ;  and, 
therefore,  the  repealing  of  it  is  giving  up  nothing.  I 
assented  to  it  last  year  in  hopes  it  might  induce  some 
wealthy  Jews  to  come  and  settle  among  us*  In  that  lij^t 
I  saw  enough  of  utility  in  it,  to  make  me  incline  rather 
to  approve  than  dislike  it;  but  that  any  man  alive  could 
be  zealous  either  for  or  against  it,  I  confess  I  had  no  idea. 
What  affects  our  religion  is  indeed  of  the  highest  and 
most  serious  importance.  God  forbid  we  should  be  ever 
indifferent  about  that !  but  I  thought  this  had  no  more 
to  do  with  religion  than  any  turnpike  act  we  passed  in 
that  session ;  and,  after  all  the  divinity  that  has  been 
preached  on  the  subject,  I  think  so  still. 

Resolution  and  steadiness  are  excellent  qualities  ;  bat 
it  is  the  application  of  them  upon  which  their  value  de- 
pends. A  wise  government,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  know 
where  to  yield,  as  Well  as  where  to  resist ;  and  there  is 
no  surer  mark  of  litdeness  of  mind  in  administration, 
than  obstinacy  in  trifles.  Public  wisdom  on  some  occa- 
sions must  condescend  to  give  way  to  popular  folly,  espe- 
cially in  a  free  country,  where  the  humour  of  the  people 
must   be  considered  as  attentively  as  the  humour  of  a 
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ling  in  an  abacdufe  monarchy.  Under  both  forms  of 
government,  a  prudent  and  honest  ministry  will  in- 
dulge a  small  folly,  and  will  resist  a  great  one.  Not  to 
Touchsafe  now  and  then  a  kind  indulgence  to  the  former, 
would  discover  an  ignorance  of  ""human  nature;  not  to 
resist  the  latter  ^  all  times,  would  be  meanness  and  ser- 
vility. 

Sir,  I  look  on  the  bill  we  are  at  present  debating,  not 
as  a  sacrifice  made  to  popularity  (for  it  sacrifices  nothing,) 
but  as  a  prudent  regard  to  some  consequences  arising 
from  the  natuoe  of  the  clamour  raised  against  the  late  act 
for  naturalising  Jews,  which  seem  to  require  a  parti- 
cular consideration. 

It  has  been  hitherto  the  rare  and  envied  felicity  of  his 
majesty's  reign,  that  his  subjects  have  enjoyed  such  a 
settled  tranquillity,  such  a  freedom  from  angry  religious 
disputes,  as  is  nol  to  be  paralleled  in  any  former  times. 
The  true  christian  spirit  of  moderation,  of  chanty,  of 
universal  benevolence,  has  prevsdled  in  the  people,  has 
prevailed  in  the  clergy  of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  instead 
of  tbose  narrow  principles,  those  bigotted  prejudices, 
that  furious,  that  implacable,  that  ignorant  seal,  which 
had  often  done  so  much  hurt  both  to  the  church  and  the 
state.  But  from  the  ilUunderstood,  insignificant  act  of 
parliament  you  are  now  moved  to  repeal,  occasion  has 
been  taken  to  deprive  us  of  this  inestimable  advantage. 
It  is  a  preten<;e  to  disturb  the  peacQ  of  the  church,  to 
infuse  idle  fears  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  make 
religion  itself  an  engine  of  sedition.  It  behoves  the 
piety  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  to  disappoint 
these  endeavours.  Sir,  the  very  worst  mischief  that  can 
be  done  to  religion,  b  to  pervert  it  to  the  purposes  of  fao- 
tion.  Heaven  and  hell  are  not  more  distant,  than  the 
benevol^t  spirit  of  the  gospel  and  the  malignant  Spirit 
of  par^.  The  most  impious  wars  ever  made  were  those 
palled  Holy  Wars.  He  who  hates  another  men  for  not 
being  a  Christian  is  himself  not  a  Chtistian.  Christi* 
anity,  sir,  breathes  love  and  peace  and  goodwill  to  niaa« 
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A  temper  eonfortaable  to  the  dictates  €f  tliat  lia^  relt* 
gion  has  lately  distingoifihed  this  nation  $  and  a  gloriouB 
diatinction  it  wasi  but  there  is  latent  at  all  thnes,  ia  the 
minds  of  the  vulgar^  a  spark  of  enthusiasm ;  which.  IS 
blown  by  the  breath  of  party,  may,  even  when  k  seems 
quite  extiiiguished,  be  suddenly  revived  and  raised  to  a 
flame.  The  a^t  of  last  session,  for  naturalizing  |ews» 
has  very  unexpectedly  administered  fuel  to  feed  that 
flame^  *Tq  ^^t  a  bright  it  may  rise  if  k  ^houM  conti- 
nue much  longer,  one  cannot  easily  tell.;  buft  tafke  away 
the  fuel  and  it  will  die  of  itself. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  all  the  .lloman  Catholic  coon- 
tries,  that  there  the  church  and  the  state,  the  -civil  power 
and  the  hierarchy*  have  separate  interests,  and  are  conti- 
nually at  variance  onetnththe  other,  it  is  our  happi- 
ness, that  here  they  form  but  one  system.  While  this 
harmony  la»ts,  whatever  hurts  the  church,  hurts  the 
state ;  whatever  wea^^ens  the  credh  of  the  governors  of 
the  qhurch,  takes  away  from  the  civil  power  a  part  of  its 
istren^h,  and  shakes  die  whole  constitution, 

^ir,  1  trust  and  believe,  that,  by  speedily  passing  this 

|)ill,  we  shall  silence  that  obloquy,  which  has  so  unjustly 

^en  cast  upon  our  reverend  prelates  (some  of  the  most 

respectable  that  ever  adorned  our  church,)  for  the  part 

they  took  in  the  act  which  this  repeals.     And  it  greatly 

concerns  the  whple  community,   that  they  should  not 

lose  that  respect,  which  is  so  justly  due  to  them,  by  po- 

^ular  clamour,  l^ept  up  in  opposition  to  a  matter  of  no 

importance  in  itself.    But'  if  the  departing  from  that 

measure  shpttld  not  remove  the  prejudice  so  maliciously 

raised,  I  am  certain,  that  no  farther  step  you  can  take 

will  be  able  to  remove  it;  and  therefore  I  hope  you  will 

stop  here.     This  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  and  safe 

condescension*  by  which  nobody  will  be  hurt ;  but  all 

beyond  this  would  be  dangerous  weakness  in  government. 

It  might  open  fi  door  to  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  and  to 

the  most  mischievous  attacks  of  political  disa&ciion 

working  qpon  that  enthusiasm.    If  yon  encourage  and 
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authorize  it  to  fall  on  the  synagogue,  it  will  go  thence  to 
the  meeting-house,  and  in  the  end  to  the  pdace.    But 
let  us  be  careful  to  check  its  further  progress.    The 
more  zealous  we  are  to  support  Christianity,  the  more 
vigilant  should  we  be  in  maintaining  toleration.     If  we 
bring  back  perseeution,  we  bring  rack  the  antichristian 
spirit  of  popery :  and  when  the  spirit  is  here,  the  whole 
system  will  soon  follow.    Toleration  is  the  basis  of  all 
public  quitrt.     It  is  a  character  of  freedom  given  to  the 
mind,  more  valuable,  I  think,  than  that  which  secures 
our  persons  and  estates.     Indeed  they  are  inseparably 
connected  together;  for  where  the  mind  b  not  free, 
where  the  conscience  is  enthralled,  there  is  no  freedom. 
Spiritual  tyranny  puts  on  the  galling  chains ;  but  civil 
tyranny  is  called  in  to  rivet  and  fix  them.     We  see  it  in 
Spain,  and  many  other  countries ;  we  have  formerly  both 
seen  and  felt  it  in  England.     By  the  blessing  of  God» 
we  are  now  delivered  from  all  kinds  of  oppression.    Let 
us  take  care  that  they  may  never  return. 
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